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-TTTA\;\TM SLmTT, | >ut* t .t ih! i t * * \ i * 1 i t. v i >11 on August \!\ 
\\ 1771, ill Ivlitihurgh. ll« wi tin- S. .11 I»f Walti-r Scott, Writcl 

to ti l0 Signet, and of \nn< k Ruthorl 1. Hi »unilj wn ancieut and 
honourable, being that of th tt ofHardon li< wa trained to h 
father's profession, and in 17ti2ho was/-ulLd to tin* s« dti It Bar: but 
his tastes and inclinations did not inoline to the shady “i the 1 ^r». 1 

though ho became a Clerk of Session, ho was n* ver a sneoeesful or 
distinguished lawyer. 

Scot t’s first literary production woe a translation of two of Bill 

ballads, “ Lrinuv” and 11 The Wild Huntsman lateron 1)0 trail ! d 
and published tho —Goeta von Borliohingon " of Goetb<* # l’l» 
translations wero followed in due time by Ins “ Minstrelsy *the 
Scottish Border,” which won him a certain amount of literary ivpnta* 
tion. He also contributed to 11 *■ ■ I'dinbuvgh Review, then just 
commenced by some of his early friends. 

In the first week of January, 1 * * 1 -, he appeared a - an original p<< j 
by the publication of his famous “ Lay of the Last Minstrel. 1 I 
received by tho publio with rapture. 14 In tin* history *4 British 
poetry,” says Lockhart, “nothing hod over equalled the demand for tl 
‘ Lay of tin* Last Minstrel.’ ” Scott became at once the-most popular po< * 
of the day. The poem was publi died by L<«nvmnn.s and (’..in L«»nd 
and by Archibald Constable and Co., in Edinburj h;1 it was print* I 
by James Ballantyne, for whom Scott had formed a sincere friendship 
from the days when they had a cla^-inab*s at school. It was t 


Ballantyne he had entrusted the printing of the “ B ler Min t relay 
The success of tho 44 Lay ” brought so much busim to the printer's 


office that he found his capital inadequate to hi bus and solicited 
a loan of Scott— n second one, wo must observe. Unhappily the p t 
thought it would be more prudent to grant it as the price of his taking 
a third share in the business, than to lend a large sum on the chance 
of future repayment ; and he became a partner of the printers from 
that date, and was, by this step, ultimately rained. A long period of 
prosperity was, however, to intervene before the luckless day on 
which the Ballantyne firm became bankrupt. It is fair h to observe 
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,hat Scott himself was the ruling spirit of the firm as to all literary 
iterprises, amt that judging the taste of the public by his own, hewaa 
loo apt to overload the business with admirable works which, however, 

had but a gmall sale. , . , c 

II,. persuaded Constable, in 1805, to undertake an edition of 

Brvden’s Works, which ho volunteered to edit, and also to write a 

memoir of the poet. About this time, he also wrote the first seven 

chapters of “ Waverley,” but having taken a friend s opinion on it, 

and that opinion beum unfavourable, he pul it *f»y m the drawcr <>t 

a cabinet, whore it remained forgotten cut l.y lor years. Meantime, 

his edition of Dry den proceeded rapidly, for he had not only a swift 

and ready pen, but was possessed ot tin- patience and industry which 

are the great supporters ol genius. He rose at tin* tunc o is ea 

live o’clock, and worked from six to nine; alter brea k I a st he worked for 

two hours longer, and, if the day were wet, all the morning. Probably 

he composed much of his poetry iu the open air. But while Diydeu 

continued to occupy the greater share of his time, he was also engaged 

on his noble poem of “ Mavmion,” for which Constable offered 1000 

'niineas very soon after he had commenced it, and actually par t e 

loney before the book was ready for the press, lint the publisher 

was no loser by liis generosity. 2UU0 c..pie? of “ iMavimon were sold m 

less than a month, the price being a guinea and a halt tlie quai o, 

00.000 had been sold np to 1818 ! . , .... 

In tin. same year appeared his edition of Dryden, with notes and Ine. 

in eio-hteen voium. . for which lie received 7561. This work was re- 

- —* a n ’W’V 1 11 - - 1 a ^ _ —i A 4 


LocEHart, ine only jncoi dgictiu k * * v 

only detailed, work on the personal fortunes of one to whom literature 

W as ;i profession—was penned just before he had begun to apprehend 
his own destiny .... and I doubt, if the entire range ofour annals 
could have furnished a theme more Calculated to keep Scot! 
scrutinizing interest awalce, than that which opened on lumas he 
contemplated, step by step, the career of Dryden.” ’the biographer. 
Scott gbes oil to point out, that the animated defence which bcott 
makes of Dryden against his critics, was written at the time when a 
s. re review of “ M annum” had appeared in the Edinburgh Mi 

—a singular coincidence! . . B 11 1.1 , , 

Constable, shortly after the publication of “Dryden, persuaded 
Scott to undertake an edition of “Swift" at double the rate of pay¬ 
ment. Whilst engaged in collecting tlie needful materials and infor¬ 
mation for this work, tlie indefatigable author actually edited the 
“ Sadler State Papers,” the “ Somers’ Tracts,” and Strutts Queen- 

hoe Hall,” which he also concluded. 

At tlie time he was editing “Swift,” Scott lent his aid to John 
Murray in producing the Quarterly Review, and wrote the “Lady oi 
the Lake,” which was published in 1809. It obtained even greater 
favour with the public than the two former poems, and, with it, Scott s 
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port t:iini' ivui'IhmI it | /.ruith. TllO WOfll I "I By 1*0H w h <1 llIM *1 

tn 1 11 ) 'r thrill, at- Ira I fin* a limiv 1 h* •! rhy * :md tin* “ IIri*IuI 

Tlirnuaill’ (the la I b-r I 111 I il i:: 1 1*** 1 a.ly imm l’\), filth t \a • ;> 1 ai will 

ilh Iho others hail doitr, itiul tin* jmrt, lia|*j.il v fill* hi’ iiiil,ion itmi In* 

world, began to think of trying .mother I. m lib i d tiro, uiul. di - 

covering 1 ho Unt cdittjdoi’K nl '* \Vuvwh y " in hi rahim-l, hniiindl 
complete that wonderful story. Meaiutini'’ tho 'S^witt/' iu nito t» u 
volumes, had appeared, and o)>1n.imd a fair ;diurr *»I npplm *•. 

The two lives of Swill and 1 hydro begin this \ »>lum>*, iho | 
code HOC hoi 11 *.;' iiivcn to Swift uh a writer ol prnrr Ihfion — < •« 1 11 j . * i t 

... _ _ ^ w& » m * mm m a. a. m m. m mm m 


IVavi l ; I 'ryden tat in • his plllCG in a diamali I. Tin* )»<.< ( i*n 
kinsmen and (vtideinpomricH, Ind in older <>l tV"lt* j ubli< a inti tho 
memoir id “Glorious Jollli” ought !o hftVO iu* • < 1. «1 thllt "1 the 

^Beani" OfSwift’faJJfi’, laukhnvt observes that ilnh nintimn 

of acquaintance 1 1 h thr J urest details ot the p i » *■ ml, and 

liteniry history of t fir period nl Min t a \imr. v. hii h ii i imp ihfi ; • 
consider v\ if bout feeling a lively n ?nt Ilut hr n« i , < mph hod a 
long-cliori.slh*d purpi> e of editing ‘ [\.p. . W o ■ ,m h-r ivo tlie failui 
of this purpo e easily, when we remember that it wn can «d tie* 
production of his immortal novels. “Swift” was followed by 
“ Wavi i ley,” <d wltieh we nrrd not peak ; and with wonderful 
rapidity by his next poem tlio“ Lord *»i the I los; 1 ' then camo “ Ciui 

VI an tiering ” by the author of * \Y a\« rlr y ** The A nl apiary’* the 

Tales of my Landlord*—in which a fresh n liiieatimi . tru l. 
“Roblioy,” “Ivanhoe,” ^Kenilwmth,” a , each au additional I i y 
in the luurel-wreath id’ the “Great Unknown 

people, but still preserving his m\ b ry. Wi dth poured ill Uii pub¬ 
lishers and author. In b s Jo (ieurgo IV. conferred a baronetcy on 
Scoft on account ot lus poetical renowni doubtless al o with a lircwd 
suspicion that lie thus honoured not only' a port, blit a la. !« at' i 
novelist. 

In 1821, Scott proposed to tho Ballnntvm s to issue,as they bad 
designed to do long years before, a novelists' library, offering his own 
services gratuitously as editor aud memoir-writer, the profits going t«. 
the firm entirely. This offer v atofully -d, and tin 

“Novelists’ Library” was commenced in February, ! 1. B it it proved 

an unsuccesstul speculation, the volumes being lorgo, heavy, and 
double-columned, and the authors i nng out of fashion; a ti w,—who 
retain only a nominal place in public - tirnation at pre ent -beiu** 
even then rapidly becoming obs..h Tho li\ : Fielding, Smollett', 
iticnardson, Johnson, and Goldsmith pr . hov , an undyiiu 
mt^est, and it may not be uninteresting to have from tho pen 
ot ocott sketches of other n< lists famous in their day, V er 

ignoiant the present generation may be of their works. These lives 
are reprinted m the present volume. 

The domestic life of Scott was as happy as Lis literary lif.- was 
prosperoiss. He was beloved by an amiable wi , , misim- 

children; he bad founded a new branch of the Id S tts- be bad 
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built for himself a house which fulfilled all the dreams of his fancy ; 
he was visited, courted, and caressed by the people of all nations. 
But the evening of his days was not destined to set in all this 
splendour. The houses of Ballantyue and Constable, affected by the 
pecuniary panic of 1825, failed, and became bankrupt. Scott, in con¬ 
sequence of his partnership with Ballantyne, (he was tho only member 
of'die firm who possessed money,) was answerable for their deficiencies, 

and found himself ruined. „ . 

It was an awful blow. His authorship ot the “Waverley novels 

[had to be acknowledged in a manner he could never have anticipated. 
But Scott came nobly out ot the ordeal, though the domestic affliction 
of his wife’s death fell on him at the same time. He refused to be 
relieved of his obligations by bankruptcy, but offered to work for his 
creditors till the debt was paid. They trusted him wisely and 
generously, but the strain proved too much. Anxiety, regret, inces¬ 
sant work killed him; but not before the sale of '‘Woodstock’ and 
the "Life of Napoleon,” of “The Fair Maid of Perth,” “Anneot 
Grierstcin ” “ Count Robert of Paris,” and sundry other works had re¬ 
duced his great liabilities from 15( ',0001. to 60,0001. His honesty and 
dauntless industry redeemed the one great error of Ins htc-the 
secrecy he bad preserved so strangely with regard to the authorship ot 

the Waverley novels. 

He died at Abbotsford 21st of September, 1832, aged sixty-one, and 
was buried at Dryburgh Abbey, leaving to Ins country the glory of 
havin'* produced the greatest novelist ever yet known ; whose p ace 
has worthily beeu deemed next to Shakspeare, as one who I ke him 
drew “ each change of many-coloured life.” He was a genius also who 
joined to his great talents the worth ot a good, honest, and honourable 

man. 
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CHAPTER I. 



T Il .!i| 1 5 in 0f , A Swi + ffcforn i S a " mterosting and instructive narrative t< 

winch chequer the f*ite of Li;,,;! i v nat t 10ns or good and cvi 
and by the?r fame Bon nS i dl fmgm8lied by their talent 

the usual Lonours atLctd S a ” dca ^ leS , S tV ty of relation.*, denied 
of dependence upon the iuefljcient p^rona^^f 7years 

the earlier part of his historv mmr a f e °f 1 11 ^ 1 ^ am Temple, 

depressed genius and disappointedheSs^Te^™fter°?m. Ued T’ 0 ° f 

thc best defender of their , ! u of a British administration, 

were noble or renowned learned nr un’+f - 6 1 !'| lm ^ e friend of all who 
Anne. The events of his latter “ the f lassic a £ e of Queen 

trusted. Involved in the fall of hi 7™+ " ei ’t n , ot less stron gly con- 
and persecuted exile from En<dlnd' lud from h £. bc ? am e a discontented 
at once, attained a pitch of n,mnln,..'f / - 0 , , Mentis, yet, almost 

nMl bMM ****** 





n memoirs of 

•■I noifVipv and saw theta sinkMH 
to form aiuppy «1 «“*• 

had so long dazzled and deli t heir possessor approached 

by disease and perverted by pass levelled far below those 

So goal of life; and ere h attained therefore may be 

of ordinary humanity. Fl0m , tU , e 0 misfortunes should induce 
derived the important les ® 0B ' m ’ however elevated, should encourage 

^StarftattXi”g« n ni», of political influence, or of popular 
Jonathan Swift, Doctor of D *L er branch of the family ot 

Dublin, was descended from t yo^„^ in tliat county tor many 

years. His immediate "*■ 1 proprietor of a small estate m 

Charles I.; and^^^“JnTthe civil waTS.* P After haying been 
repeatedly plu"«^ to fnuuly tru litien. 

nnfl to the fact loaf <*■* «• * “I* 

. M p»t“^srtSn uSSCf 

monument, (a simple , ‘ Tl ’, e paper is indorse d, in Swift s band, 

lines, inscribed on the draw ng P; 1 ,,,' &. Pope’s roguery.** 

“Model of a monument foi w> guuumvm. , 

Jonathan Swift 

llad the gift, . 

By fatherige, mothenge, 

And by brothcrigo, 

To come from Guthenge, 

But now is spoil'd clean, 

Aud an Irish Dean. 

In this church bo has put 

A stone of two foot; 

With a cup aud a cau, cur, 

In respect to bis grandsire * 

So, Ireland, change thy tone, 

And cry, 0 bone ! 0 bone ! 

For England bath its own. 

Pr T i: y ont^~SAS. P I»d P M 
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port i)j H lmmorons family,Thomas Swift dird m tin- year IfidH, I. nvin*< 

Ini sons, iiinl llm*n or lour daughters, with .»thi«r lurtufm tluui till 

small ('stato to which ho wan horn, ami that ulmnlt milled I>y tin* 
ami Hoquostrat ions. 

r riu' wutioringM of tItm gentleniun wmv ■ Home wavin' to Jim family 
ft-fti*i* 11 1<i IJostorat ion i lor (it kI win i ^ v\ 1 1 (, to *■! 1 1 <■ hl moii, 1 \ 1 1<i i111■ I 
studied at (i ray'd* Inn, ami lunl brvn oalloil to tin- bur* wan app* ant < ■ I 

A.ttovnoy*Qonor&l oi tlid Pftldtuuito of lippociury, utului thu Duke *»i 
Ormoml. llo was a m ia of talents, and iippo&rH to liun* p<* •• *♦.ft a 

considerable revenue, wliieh ho greatly cmUOMUMCu b? onbftrkipff in 
speculative and expensive prpjerts, to which hin m ‘phew, Juiiuthuu, 
over afterentortnined ail uuenmiuenible aver non. Meantime, in* 
tin* success of loulwia Swill, in his proto nun, attracted to In land 
three of hia brethren, William, Jonathan, amt A I am, all of whom 
settled in that kingdom, and there lived and died. 

Jonathan Swift, the father of the celebrated author, win tho sixth 
or seven til son of tho Vicar of (inodrich; the number ofwho^o d*- <• n - 
dants, and the obscurity of their fortune-;, does not admit of distin¬ 
guishing his lineage more accurately. Jonathan, like In s brother 
Godwin, appears to have born broil to tho law, though not like hmi 
called to the bar. He added to the embarrassments of hia situation 
by marrying Abigail Kricke, of Leh i-ster hire, a la . whose ancient 
genealogy was her principal dowry. The Dean hits himself informed 
us, that his father obtained sumo agencies and employments m 
Ireland; but his principal promotion seems to have been tfieoHbof 

ward to the Society of tlie King's Inns, Dublin, to which he was 
nominated in 1665. 

This situation he did not long enjoy, for he died in JOo . two years 
after his appointment, leaving an infant daughter and his widow in u 
very destitute situation, as Mrs. Swiit. was unable, without the a i * 
of the Society, even to defray the expenso of her husband's fnneraL 

Dryden William Swift, the brother of the d« i e l. jus t*» have 
been active iu behalf of bis sister-in law ; but Godwin, who was ip- 
posed to be wealthy, was her chief support; and upon the 3uth of 
November, 1667, being St. Andrew’s Day. she gave birth to the cele¬ 
brated Jonathan Swift, The place of his birth was a small hou 
now called No. 7, in Hoey's Court, Dublin, which is still pointed out 
by the inhabitants of that quarter. His infancy was mar! ■ 1 i 
chance as singular as that of his father, whose cradle had been plun¬ 
dered of the bedding by Kirle’s troop* r . The nurse to whom he was 
committed was a native of Whitehaven, to which mi k. was recalled 

by the commands of a dying relation, from whom she expected a 
legacy. She actually stole away her charge, out of m< affection, 
and carried him to Whitehaven, where he 1 three \- i r i ! 

health was so delicate, that rather than hazard a second vo\ 
mother chose to fix his residence for a time with the female who had 
given such a singular proof of her attachment. The nurse was -j 
careful of the child’s education, that when he returned to Dublin he 

1—2 
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was able to spell, and when five years old he could read any chapter of 
th sS was now to share the indigence of a mother-whom ^tenderly 
Godwi n ^It^°seem'prohable that^thSe irritating and degrading 

5K*J wSdfwlS X ended when ^es^ere utterty 

o£ e Jf b c^frity aS ho eSy^doptS of observing his birth¬ 

day, as a term, not of joy, but of sorrow and of rcading ^en it an¬ 
nually recurred, KS said in his father's 

house “ that a man-child was born.” The narrowness of the allow¬ 
ance afforded for his maintenance and education added to his un- 
hanniness and was naturally imputed by him to the sordid parsimony 

Swift was under the necessity of regulating this allowance by the 
real state of his embarrassed circumstances, rather than by the opinion 
wibch his nephew, in common with the rest ot the world, entertain 
of his wealth! But although it was afterwards discovered that his 

S Veen made! mid certainly held Godwin Swift’s remembrance 
n °M b amvhde e his education proceeded apace. At the age of six years 
the 0™a toil!, wbere Ms a»»e, cut in 

his desk or form, is still shown to si 1 angers. , fi , „ 0 f 

thb numerous jeux (Vcsjnlt of that nature which passed between him 

and Sheridan during lus declining years. „ . i „ i 

From Kilkenny Swift was removed, at the age of fonrteen, and . 

mitted into Trinity College, Dublin, where, as appears 1 . f 

of tlie senior lecturers, lie was received as a pensioner nnUer tin 

tnition of St. George A,he en SKJAf* togjwj. 

names throughout the College records, without taiOMu^Pjxdhi- 
tive, has thrown uncertainty upon some minute points ot the Dean 

bl °®n'Swift was entered at the University, the usual studies of tl 
period were required of him, and of these some were very ill sint,d 

STwiId U. tutor her pcr»ad. M,» to read tl.w P»S« >« »«« 

of them, though some acquaintance with the commentators o 
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Aristotle was absolutely necessary at passing examination for his 
degrees. Neither did ho pay regular attention to other studies more 
congenial to his disposition. Ho read and studied rather for amuse¬ 
ment, and to divert melancholy re I lections, than with the zeal of 
acquiring knowledge. But his reading, however tie u1i<hw must ha VO 
been varied and extensive, since he is said to have already drawn :i 
rough sketch of the “ Tale of a Tub/’ which ho communicated to his 
companion Mr. Waryng. We must conclude then, that a more idler 
of the seventeenth century might acquire, in his hour pf careless and 
irregular reading, a degree of knowledge which would startle a severe 
student of the present age. Wo have few means of judging of th< 
extent of Swift’s real learning; it cannot perhaps be termed profound, 
but it was certainly extensive. His writings evince great general 
acquaintance with history and poetry, both ancient and modern ; nor 
is he ever at a loss for such classical allusions and quotations as most 
aptly illustrate the matter of which he treats. Vet although lie 
thought so lightly of his own acquisitions, that he talked of having 
lost his degree for dulness and insufficiency, and although he used with 
great vehemence to rebuke those who bestowed the name of scholar 
on any one whom they could not prove to have spent most of his days 
in study, the character of a mere plodding student did not stand high 
in his estimation. Bentley, whom he unjustly ranked in this dull and 
laborious class, used to be honoured with the epithets of Jubar Anrjli- 
canum , Lux Britannia ?, Sidus Britannicum , &c., by the foreign literati. 
This Switt could not bear, and in the predictions of Isaac BickerstafF, 
he launches some satirical shafts at the heavy politeness of the High- 
Dutch illastrissimi , and their extravagant compliments to each other 
While Swift, however, was pursuing his studies in this vague and 
desultory manner, they would have been altogether interrupted by the 
death of his uncle Godwin aud the derangement of his atfairs, which 
then fust became public, had he not found another patron in his uncle 
Diyden William Swift. r ihis g’entlcman gave the necessary support 
to his orphan nephew, and it would seem with more grace and apparent 
kindness, though not more liberally in amount than his brother Godwin, 
lor he too was in narrow circumstances. But Swift always cherished 
Ins memory, and recorded him as the “best of his relations.” He used 
also to mention an incident which occurred while he was at college of 
which Willoughby Swift, his cousin, the son of Diyden William, 0 was 
the hero. Sitting one day in his chamber, absolutely penniless, he 
saw a seaman in the court below, who seemed inquiring for the apart- 
ment ot one of the students. It occurred to Swift that this man 
might bring a message from liis cousin Willoughby, then settled as a 
Lisbon merchant, and the thought scarcely had crossed his mind when 
the door opened, and the stranger approaching him, produced a large 
leathern purse of silver coin, and poured the contents before him as a 

cou f¥ 1 : Swift, in his ecstacy, offered the bearer a 
part ot ms treasure, which the honest sailor generously declined. And 

trom that moment, Switt. who had so deeply experienced the miseries 
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of indigence, resolved so to manage his scanty income, never again 
to be reduced to extremity. The system by which he regulated his 
expense was so very rigid, that from many of his journals still existing, 
it is clear he could, have accounted for every penny of his expenditure, 
during any year of his life, from the time of his being at college, until 
the total decline of his faculties. 

Pleasure, as well as necessity, interfered with Swift’s studies. 
Poverty, and the sense of the contempt which accompanies it, often 
gives to a lofty temper a cast of recklessness and desperation, and 
Swift’s mind was by one of his friends well likened to an evoked spirit, 
that would do mischief if not supplied with constant employment. 
Johnson, who studied at college under similar disadvantages, has ex¬ 
pressed such feelings in his own nervous language. Hearing from 
Mr. Boswell that he had been considered as a gay and frolicsome 
fellow, while at Pembroke, he answered, “Ah! Sir, I.was mad and 
violent. It was bitterness that they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit; so 
1 disregarded all power, and all authority.” Even such a rebel against 
college discipline Swift appears to have been, under similar circum¬ 
stances; and it is remarkable, that, though far interior in humour, 
in purity of style, and in comprehensive genius, Johnson bore a strong 
resemblance in his morbid temperament, political opinions, and habits 
of domination in private society to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Swift, 
therefore, while under the dominion of this untamed spirit, was guilty 
of many irregularities, some which occasioned reproof, and some which 
led to yet more severe consequences. He repeatedly neglected, and 
affected to contemn the discipline of the college, and frequented taverns 
and coffee houses. In the wantonness of his wit, he assailed the 
fellows of the University with satirical effusions, to which the speeches 
occasionally delivered by the Tcrrm Filius gave sufficient scope. But 
though this species of saturnalia had a prescriptive licence, experience 
might have taught Swift that it was not to be relied on, and that the 
individual ridiculed watched his time aud opportunity to retort upon 
the satirist the pain which lie had inflicted. The earlier part of Swift's 
academical course was more slightly marked with these irregularities, 
for no record of penal infliction occurs, until a special grace for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon him, on 13th February, 

^5-6. We are not therefore to look for the cause of the degrading 
manner in which this degree was bestowed, (as flowing, not from tl 
merit of the student, but the unearned favour of the University,) iu 
Swift 1 s irregularities, hut in the neglect of those studies which were 
then held essential parts of education. Iu going through the prelimi¬ 
nary dissertation, he was ignorant even ot the necessary syllogistio 
forms. He answered the arguments of the impugners in "common 
language, and the proctor reduced his replies into syllogism, the can¬ 
didate thus displaying a degree of ignorance of what was then mis¬ 
called the art of reasoning, which must of itself have called for the 
mark of incapacity which was attached to his degree. Yet such was 
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the strength of Swift’s memory, that, after thirty or forty years, ho 
could repeat to Sheridan the propositions, as they were attacked and 
defended, in their proper scholastic technicality. 

The disgraceful note with which his degree had been grunted, pro¬ 
bably added to Swift’s negligence, and gave edge to bis satirical 
propensities. Between the periods of 14th November, 1685, and 8 th 
October, 1687, he incurred no loss than seventy penalties for non- 
attendance at chapel, for neglecting lectures, for being ah lent from the 
evening roll-call, and for town-haunting, which is the academical 
phrase for absence from college without licence. At length these 
irregularities called forth a more solemn censure, for on 18th March, 
1686-7, with his cousin, Thomas Swift, his chum, Mr, Warren, and 
four others, he incurred the disgrace of a public admonition for noto¬ 
rious neglect of duties. His second public punishment was of a nature 
yet more degrading. On 20tli November, 1688, Swift, the future 
oracle of Ireland, was, by a seutence of the Vice-Provost, and senior 
fellows of the University, convicted of insolent conduct towards the 
junior Dean (Owen Lloyd), and of exciting dissension within the walls 
of the college. He shared with two companions the suspension of his 
academical degree, and two of the delinquents, Swift being one, 
further were sentenced to crave public pardon of the junior Dean. 
The bitterness of spirit with which Swift submitted to this despotic 
infliction, if indeed he obeyed it, for ol 1 liis there is no absolute ] 'roof, ni;iy 
be more easily conceived than described. The sense of his resentment 
shows itself in the dislike which he exhibits to his Alma Mater, the 
Trinity College of Dublin, and the satirical severity with which he 
3 Usecutes Di. Owen Lloyd, the junior Dean, before whom he had 
JG 6 ii ordained to make this unworthy prostration* 

This unpleasant circumstance of the Dean’s academical life has 
become gra.dua.ll 7 confounded with the yet more severe penalty of 
expulsion, inflicted npon John Jones, one of his companions, JMr 
Richardson has recorded a tradition that Swift was expelled from 
college tor writing a Tripos, as it is called, or satirical oration, uttered 
by him as Terrae-Fnms. The research of the learned Dr. Barrett has 
ascertained that such a tripos was actually delivered, lltli July, 1688. 

1 a< ? .EFjkkshed its contents, which are preserved in the Lanes- 

lorough MS., and he has proved from the college records that Jones, the 
Icrne-t ilms ot the period, was actually deprived of his degree for the 
Mae and scandalous reflections contained in that satire, though the 
'! as afterwards, mitigated into a temporary suspension^ his 
legree and academical rights. But Jones, not Swift, was the Terrae- 
lilms so degraded. The inaccuracy of Richardson’s informer may be 

hmShm™* “? *? end “ both experience-.! 

lumsnment for petulant satire and insubordination. It is not tliere- 
oie, wonderful that he confounded the circumstances attendin'^ thpiv 
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ment to liim who afterwards became the object of general attention. It is 
probable, likewise, that the tripos may have been heightened by the 
satirical strokes of Swift; though I cannot think it likely that he was 
the principal author of the work for which Jones sustained the sentence of 
e xpulsion, since, with all his grossness, it exhibits little of his humour. 

In 1088 the war broke out in Ireland, and Swift, then in Ids twenty- 
first year, without money and if not without learning, at least without 
i he reputation of possessing it, with the stains of turbulence and 
insubordination attached to his character, and without a single friend 
to protect, receive, or maintain him, left the College of Dublin. 
Guided, it may be supposed, more by affection than hope, he bent his 
course to England, and travelled on foot to his mother’s residence, who 
was then in Leicestershire. Herself in a dependent and precarious 
situation, Mrs. Swift could only recommend to her son to solicit the 
patronage of Sir William Temple, whose lady was her relation, and 
had been well acquainted with the family ol the Swifts, and in 
whose house Thomas Swift, the cousin of our author, had already 
resided as a chaplain. 

The application was made and succeeded; but for some time Sir 
William Temple’s patronage seemed to be unattended either by con¬ 
fidence or affection. The accomplished statesman and polite scholar 
was probably, for a time, unreconciled to the irritable habits and 
imperfect learning of his new inmate. But Sir William’s prejudices 
became gradually weaker as Swift’s exquisite power of observation 
increased his faculties of pleasing, while his knowledge was expanded 
by a course of study so hard that it engaged eight hours of every day. 
Such a space of time well employed soon rendered a man of Swift’s 
powers an invaluable treasure to a patron like Temple, with whom he 
remained about two years. His studies were partially interrupted by 
bad health. ! le had contracted, from a surfeit of stone-fruit, a 
giddiness and coldness of stomach which almost brought him to his 
grave, and the effects of which he felt during his whole life-time. At 
one time he was so ill that he visited Ireland in hopes of experiencing 
benefit from his native air, but finding no advantage from the change, 
he again returned to Moorpark, and employed in his studies the 
intervals which liis disorder afforded. It was now thatjhe experienced 
marks of confidence from Temple, who permitted him to be present at 
bis confidential interviews with King William when that monarch 
honoured Moorpark with his visits, a distinction which Temple owed 
to their former intimacy in Holland, and which he received with 
respectful ease, and repaid by sound and constitutional advice. Nay, 
when Sir William’s gout confined him to his chamber, the duty of 
attending the King devolved upon Swift, and it is recorded by all the 
poet s biographers that William offered him a troop of horse, and 
showed him how to cut asparagus the Dutch way. It would be 
unjust to suppress the additional advantage he acquired in learning 
by the royal example to eat the same vegetable with Dutch economy, 
on which subject the reader will find a lively anecdote at the bottom of 
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the page.^ Other advautagesofa moro solid nature v^n-, however, hold 
outto his ambition, and he was led to hope that lie would be provided 
for in the church, to which j»r«>lr ■ inn he was destined, as well bv incli¬ 
nation as by so fair a prospect of preferment. The high trust reposed 
in him warranted these hopes. For lie was employed by Sir William 
Temple to lay before King William the reasons why hisMa jest y ought 
to assent to the bill for triennial parliaments; and he stVen«VUieiie<l 
Temple's opinion by several arguments drawn from English hi 1<<n. 
But the King persevered in his opposition, and the bill was thrown 
out by tlie influence of the Crown in the House of Commons. This 
was the first intercourse that Swift had with courts; and he was 
wont to tell his friends that it helped to cure him of vanity ; bavin* 
probably anticipated success in his negotiation, and being mortified in 
proportion by its unexpected failure. ° 

In lt>92 Swift went to Oxford for the purpose of taking his master's 
degree, to which he was admitted on the 5th July in that year. He 
seems to have been pleased with the civilities he met at Oxford, and 
observes that he was ashamed to have been more obliged in •! f ew 
weeks to strangers than ever lie was in seven years to Dublin College. 
The favour of Oxford necessarily implies learning and genius. I n the 
former Swift was now eminent, and in the latter showed the fair 

t “ifc i t i _ '' mind. Even in 1691 he informs 

his fueud, Hr. Kendal, that he had 48 written and burned, and written 

again upon all manner of subjects, more thau perhaps any man in 

England. Amidst these miscellaneous efforts, poetry was not 

nejriBcted. The Muses met him on their own sacred ground, and it is 

5* Oxford that Swift produced Ins first verses. It is a version of 
Horace, Book II. Ode 18. 

Besides these verses we find Swift attempting another stvle of 
loetical e position less favourable to his fame. This produced 
his Pindaric _Odes, the only kind of writing which he seriously 
attempted without attaining excellence, and which must therefore he 
accounted among the injudicious efforts of a genius which had not yet 
become acquainted with its own powers. The undertaking is said" to 
have been pr essed upon hi m by S ir William and Lady Temple, who 

Mr m” WeMUariitorf St0 7j? S iveu ° u the authority of the father of my friend, 
All. M. Weld Haltstonge. Alderman George Faulkner of Dublin the well-known 

bookseller, happening one day to diue in company with Di Lelaud the historian 

ihe c ° nv « tl ,on adverted to the illustrious Beau of St Patrick*Faulkner w m 

nresl h Dean.-vy-house, m correcting some proof-sheets for the 

^S/foSot ttTat 7 Sr?- *?- ?«•*■** 

in called noon his bnnf tn t i 1 * * j 3,1 ^ helped his guest, vim shortly 

the aldermLTpku"! “ sir fln^h Aat'vna 1™“ ! wheB D , eau ' P^tfag to 

sir, eat my stalks ’- : -‘‘ Ay s ir' Ki . wn7° U 1,a , ve u l ,ou >' our plate.--“What, 

George,” joined ihe historian! v m was to^sclf"~k sla]k f'A M 
pompous,) “ what, were you blockhead cmouKhTobiv h '"" d i ^ "V 

to eat your stalks too •« ’ ******* fiUth ’ >' ou wo,,ld been obliged 
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were admirers of Cowley. But it is reasonable enough to suppose 
that Swift should have turned voluntarily towards that kind of 
metaphysical poetry in which wit (if wit consists in presenting unex¬ 
pected and ingenious combinations) is the leading and distinguishing 
feature; and after all the vituperation which has been heaped upon 
thess odes, they are not, generally speaking, worse than the pindarics 
of Donne and Cowley, which, in the earlier part of the century, gained 
these authors unbounded applause. It is said that Swift communi¬ 
cated these poetical exercises to Pry den, whose concise reply,— 
“ Cousin Swift, you will never he a poet/ 1 —he neither forgot nor par¬ 
doned. One of the Odes is inscribed to the Athenian Society, in 
strains of eulogy of which Swift must have been afterwards ashamed, 
when he recollected that the Apollo of this English Athens was no 
other than John Dunton the bookseller. With the exception of these 
abortive attempts at a species of poetry of *hich the fashion had 
passed away, it does not appear that Swift made any efforts towards 
iterary distinction; for the verses addressed to Congreve, November, 
1693, and those to Sir William Temple, in December following, seem 
to have been the effusions of private friendship. From the first we 
learn, that Swift’s talents had raised him above the obscurity which 
attended his first years at Moorpark, and that he was now on friendly 
terms with Congreve, a man of the brightest comic genius that Britain 
has produced. The same verses teach us, that he already felt confi¬ 
dence in his powers of satire, and could predict the effects of that 
“ hate to fools,” which he afterwards assumed as his principal 
characteristic. 

My hate—whose lash just Heaven had long decreed, 

Shall on a day make siu and folly bleed. 

The verses on Sir William Temple’s illness and recovery are of a 
different mood, and express strongly and pathetically the miseries of 
the precarious situation under which his proud and independent spirit 
was then struggling. He thus addresses his Muse, which, since 
( 'uw ley’s time, was the established mode in which a poet expressed Lis 
complaints:— 

Wert thou right woman, thou should’st scorn to lock 
On an abandon'd wretch, by hopes forsook ; 

Forsook by hopes, ill fortune's last relief, 

Assign’d for life to unrenuttiug grief; 

For let Heaven’s wrath eulargo these weary daySj 
If hope e’er dawn the smallest of its rays, 

Time o’er the happy takes so swift a flight, 

And treads so soft, so easy, and so light, 

That we the wretched, creeping far behind. 

Can scarce th’ impression of his footsteps find* 

« # * « « 

To thco I owe that fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts inclined; 

To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride 5 
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I rom 1 lion wlmlnYVr vll’tllo tnkfll it * n .«*, 

< irowu a lliirthirlti|ir ( •»r liftt mm a vir*’; 

Blicll thy i iiI* '• I• * lm |n>rtji'iilly mviit• 

*' Sti m n< lint lit inli'ic I, ll.il I'M y, til <l> < • |! ; 

Nor \vIII) lilrod tllOHffhta bo thy (Inviitinu j. li-l; 

Iii'lll'll tn illhilnill till'll’ m» iv«’hM Y ahl ; 

m- ' 

Uo Hum lliy Hill•' lii’h'inv, lhy bit)BOH vvulJ, 

Know no bflfO neilon, at n<> f mll J.>.>k |uilo ; 

Ami binoo unhappy (Uatui thu« <i<nt• > 

T * 1 >«’ thy soul, dad in thla j>« - i dj gulaoj 

Niiii-i' thy h'\v ill ( iontod glHCi'8 lluom 

To brm'*l foiitriiipt wlmru thou linut h-j. .[ . (. - tu.’* 


These last lines jprobably allude to tin- midn. .a sir William 

Tl'lll pit), atld tb & dlHUg IVI 1 Mil ’ll t. whirl) I' ill to 1 a 1 .1 * Jill 

them* Swift sighed after independence, and scorns t • • have tho 1 • 

that Temple delayed t ruviding for him, from the selfish view of retain, 
ing his assistance, ndw become necessary to him. Temple, on the 
otlmr hand, regarded his dependent's impatience os if tinctured th 
ingratitude. ^Seofiercd him, but with coldm* un emph nent worth 
Ihu/. ;l year, in the office of the Hulls in Ireland, of which ho was th.-n 
muster. To this Swit’t answered, that since this offer relieved him 
from the charge of being driven into the church for a maintenance, ho 
was resolved to go io Ireland to take holy orders, Ind tlmu tin 
parted in mutual displeasure: Temple itively refu ing to i ! 
mmself by any promise of provision, in tho event of hi* consent)ug to 

remain with him; and Swift determined to exert and maintain his 
independence. 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, he found that the bishoi , to whom 
he applied tor orders, required some certificate of his cond • during 
the time lie had resided with Sir William Temple. Tie must have 
een a giating task * for to obtain such a testimonial required i-.th 
submission and entreaty; and accordingly Swift appears to have 
paused ne ally five months before endeavouring to procure it. The 

ko'vever, w, t length mode, the entreaty listened to, and 
m itt s pemtentiary letter formed, probably, the groundwork of 

dtt^nfwi!°r Tn V S patro A V les8 than twelve day $ ho 

f\rbi h- * f ? he m , ust ,J:ive rec€lv ed the te timonialhe de i 

for his letters tor deacon s orders are d d 18th Oct er, J-: M and 

Mh tffinr‘’■* r ^ 13 , U , 1 , Ja “W foxing. It eems 
recomnondSim u r'^ to the certificate desired some 

Kib°or t'T + w y W'ftpbg orders Swift obtki th. bead of 
mntrjr hymg he ret,red ’ the character of a 

ied^thSii wmS^. h0 , WeVe , r ’ 80diff f eil t fro™ that which 1., had 
iea witn bn William Temple, where he shared the societv of ! tl,, 

weie ennobled either by genius or birth, soon became insipid In the 

meanwliiie Temple, who ?.ad learned by the loss of Swift his n-al^h!^ 
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, r xi,,,x Via «d-imild return to Moorpark. While Swift 

became solicitous iLiu J mode of life which he had chosen 

and^SngS that which he°had relinquished, his resolution appears 
to have been e detenuined by a circumstance 1 'YStt n‘he met a 

eWvrnan w°tli whom lie formed an acquaintance, which proved him 

toSESS molest, ,<*!*«*»• 

. “pot sJft borrowed tbVgontlem^ ^ rf’SKt S 

filitnTned a <*mnt of it for this new friend. When be gave the presenta¬ 
tion to the” poor clergyman he kept his eyes 
mans face, which at 

ferred to a livin'*; but when he found that it was that ot Jus benetactor, 
,o had resided in his favour, his joy assumed so touching an expres¬ 
sion of surprise and gratitude that Swift, himself deeply affected, 

mare, which he did not choose to hurt him by refusing; and thi 
mounted for the first time on a horse of his own, with fourscore pounds 
in his purse, Swift again embarked for England, and resumed his 
situation at Moorpark, as Sir William Temple’s confidential secretary. 

Swift returned to the house of Sir William Temple rather as a con¬ 
fidential friend than as a dependent companion, ihe mark ot kind, 
ness and confidence which he had exhibited in relinquishing that 
independence after which lie had longed so earnestly, marked at once 
the generosity and the kindness of his disposition, and Sn 
was insensible to neither. He resided with that great man from Ins 
return to England in 1095, till Temple’s death in 1699, scarce a cloud 
intervening to disturb the harmony ot their friendship. A cold look 
from his patron, such was the veneration with which Swift regarded 
Temple, made him unhappy for days;* his faculties were devoted 
Ids service, and during his last decline Swift registered, with pious 
fidelity, every change in his disorder; and concluded the journal, H?. 
died at one o’clock this morning, 27th January, 1698-9), and with him 
all that was good and amiable among men.” From another memo- 
randttm, copied by Thomas Steele, Esq., junior, we have this faithei 
character by our author of his early patron : “ tie v,;i> -i ]■< 'on o 
greatest wisdom, justice, liberality, politeness, eloquence, of his age 
and nation; the truest lover of his country, aucl one that deserved 
more from it by his eminent public services than any man before 
or since: besides his great discerning of the commonwealth of learning, 
having been universally esteemed the most accomplished writer oi ms 

time.” _______ 

* In the Journal to Stella, he says, “Don’t you remember how 1 used to be in 
pain, when Sir William Temple would look cold and out of humour for three or 
four days, and I used to suspect a hundred reasons? I have plucked up niy spirit 
since then, faith ; he spoiled a fine gentleman. r —S. 
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Antony t hi* mod in’t’t fitjiMr Hm*\ ire# which Swift fould i.iidn- 
Temple during t hi i period, \vu i hi i pm\ nful it 1! i m - in I he di .ut 
Concerning the superiority of ut <<r modmii I. liming, in wjii- h hi. 
patron lmd taken an anxious hIiuiv, mid had experienced uniat) i on ah 
treatment from Wottnn. f i Ilia cord invri v, with oiler fuojj ItftddoiM, 
had passed to Kn gland from bYnne,*, wln-re lYnb-m l!<* an i |Vn ndt 
had first VOIitari d to a r i l tin* rim e of t ho moderns. I'p.m it , m. 
it may l»0 Hullioioilt. to observe, that tin* field of comparison m in! 
nitrlv ton wido to admit, of pivei ie parallelor of OOOUnito reasoning 
In works ot poetry mill imagination the precede 1100 may bo decidedly 
nllottnl to the ancients, owing to the 8tl]>erior beauties <• ! their Inn. 
gunge, and because they wmv tho lirat to employ those general and 
obvious funds ot il lust rat ion, whirh ran npj ear original in tin only 
by whom they wore first u -■«•«!. tin tin* ot her han-l, in physical 

which necessarily is gradually enlarging it; bounds ooih by pan ;i 
research, and casual discovery, and in ethics, where the iimdorns enjoy 
the advantages of a pure religion and more five polity, it scorns ti 
they have far outshono their predt sors. But tuorc m an ardour in 
literary controversy whioh does not rest contented with a drawn-battle. 

The arguments ia favour of the niodenis wore adopted ill I ■ 

Mr. Wot ton, in his M Reflections on Ancient and Modern Leurntn** '* 
and indignantly combated by Sir William T. maple in his ti » 

the same subject. Among other work8 <•» lie* aliment -i on which he 

founded the plea of theur pre-eminence, Temple uuliappily referred 
to the Epistles of PhaJaris, now generally regarded as spurious but 
winch he pronounced to exhibit “ such diversity of passion, sm-h Vi . 
dom ot thought, such knowledge of lit-- and contempt of death *n 
breathed in every line the tyrant and tho command, r/* Wuttoii 
replied to this treatise, and was seconded by the learned Bentley who 
had the double motive of detecting the spurious Phalari nd ol 

vindicating linn sell from the charge of incivility, respecting tin* loan 

ot a manuscript from the King's library to the llonouralle Mr Bovle 
thon o" jed m an edition Epistles. Tkk gave oeoiion t.*. 
tht tieatise called Bovle against Bentley,” an 1 to t reply of t 

ecliolar, known by the nan.. “Bentley against Boyle.” 

shire h- do " b ’y interested in this dispute', first, on not 0/the 

jS*.Gasgs,*^; . wsesjt 


not ^1 .- ,us ™tnne, although 

CoutK^<< h£ ‘if? e vonr, atteruurds. The idea is taken from 
les anciens eUetmodemes Ue,Te declar,: ‘ e «•*« 

MBS 5 tt sasw 

<* «“ w»rf .,. 01 2 i 3 “£ Z^i£ B 
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appeal’s to have revised and completed his Tale of a Tul), one of hi$ 
most remarkable productions. The preliminary advertisements of the 
bookseller in 1704, mention, that both these treatises appear to iiave 
been arranged for publication in 1697, the last year of Sir William 
Temple's life; there is, therefore, reason to believe that his death pre¬ 
vented their being then given to the world. . _ 1 • 

During this period, Swift’s muse did not remain entirely idle. Llie 
nervous verses on the burning of Whitehall, occur in his handwriting, 
and with his corrections, among the papers of Mr. Lyons, It is 
remarkable, that while the first couplet 1 reathes that zeal for the pro¬ 
perty of the church, which afterwards dictated so many of Swift’s 
publications, the tenor of the whole is completely in unison with revo- 
ution principles, and perhaps they are more violently expiessed 
respecting the execution of Charles the First, than would have received 
the applause of many determined Whigs. The rough satirical force of 
the lines somewhat resembles the poetry of Churchill 

Another copy of verses, written about the same period “ in a lady's 
ivory table-book,” are curious, as the first specimen of that peculiar 
talent which Swift possessed, of ridiculing the vain, frivolous, and 

commonplace topics of general society. 

Meantime, amid the ease of a literary life, and with the prospects 
which Temple’s confirmed friendship appeared to open to him, Swift 
was imperceptibly laying the foundation for a train of misery, which 
was to embitter his future years; for it was during his second resi¬ 
dence at Moorpark, that he formed his acquaintance with Esther 
Johnson, better known by the poetical name of Stella. And before 
entering upon this ominous part of his history, it is necessary to 
notice some previous circumstances, which have been reserved to this 
place. 

While Swift pursued his studies at Trinity College as a secluded 
and indigent scholar, his intercourse with female, society was probably 
much limited. On his return to Leicestershire, his mother appears to 
have had some apprehensions of his forming an imprudent attachment 
to a young woman of their neighbourhood, fears which Swift himself 
treats as visionary, in a letter to a friend. As that ietter forms a sort of 
index to the views with which he frequented female society, and to his 
Mans of settling in life, the reader will excuse an abstract. He alludes 
lid his “ cold temper, and unconfined humour,” as sufficient hindrances 
to any imprudent attachment. He mentions his resolution not to 
think of marriage until his fortune was settled in the world, aud 
hints, that, even then, he would be so hard to please, he might pro¬ 
bably put it off till doomsday. But he charges these appearances of 
attachment, which his friend had deemed symptoms of passion, to an 
active and restless temper, incapable of enduring idleness, and, there¬ 
fore, catching at such opportunities cf amusement as most readily 
occurred, and frequently seeking and finding it in the sort of insig¬ 
nificant gallantry, which he had used towards the girl in question; a 
habit, he adds, to be laid aside, whenever he began to take sober reso- 
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luiiouH, nml which, rdimdd In* miler tin* rhiinli, In* v.ntild imt lind ' 
hard to lay down in tin* porch. Swill proved unublo t<» f. oji till* pio ■ 
UiiflO whit’ii, doubtless, ho hud nmdt* to itmu rll, a \v« 1 1 a !*» hi fra ini , 
and it is probably to n habit, at lirst indulged mot'uh from vanity, < 
f*ir t ho sii ko of amuaomont, til at wo are to tniro t ho well k uoWD circum¬ 
stances whit’ll embittered In . life, and impaired bin jvputatioll. 

His next nitaohmont assumed a more m iaou h eompI< .ion. II v.n< 
contracted m Ireland, nml thoobjeet wm ,la nr \Ynt\n . tin d ,t*a if 
his ancient oollogo companion, whom lay it cold poetical oonooit ho ha« 
tonnod Vnrina. From tin: letter which lie wrote to that lady. 2 'lh 
April, 1090, his passion appears to have boon deep mid oorioun, with 
too much of the tragic mood to iuvord em fly with hit in romit t 
those petty intrigues, in which 

CftdouuB, common forms niMt’l, 

In every bcoqu had kept Iiih tii-nrt; 

Hud sigh'd nml lituglliHli'd, vow'd nail vviit, 

For pastime, or to show his wit. 

Oil t-ho contrary, the letter to Yariiiu pr«*p" ■ t, in tho m*nl pressing 
terms, matrimony as a “just and honourable action, which would 
furnish health to her, and unspeakable happiness to both.'* It i • a 
pleading of vehemence and exclamation, containing u solemn oiler t 
It jo eveiy prospi t of interest for the akeoi Vurum, and a put! 
oomplaint that her love i s more fatal than her cruelty. Another 
letter, which we find addressed to the same lady, is a l in ^. d to Miss 
Jane Waryng (no Ion r Variua), and is written in very dill’en 
tone from the first* Four irs had now elapsed, an interval in which 
much may have happened to abate the original warmth of Swift* 
passion; nor ig it perhaps very fair, ignorant as we are of what had 
occurred in the interim, to pass a severe sentence upon 
when, alter being mortified by \ arina cruelty during solon r 
lie seems to have been a little startled by her sudden oft’er of pi tula- 
tion. Xt is, however, certain that just when the 1 r, worn out by 
neglect or disgusted by uncertainty, began to grow cool in his suit, the 
lady—a case not altogether without example— became pressing and 
categorical in her inquiries what had altered the style of her admirer’s 

- re P^y» Swift charges A arina with want of atie tion, and 
mamerence, states his own income in a mo lismal point of vie 
intimates he might well pretend to a better fortune than she was pos- 
sessedof. He is so tar from retaining his former opinion as to the 
eneets of a happy union, that he inquirt whether the physicians hail 

fo! r Ve kt° m T SC i', Upl f t V oy B PP<»red to entertain on the 
er health. Lastly, he demands peremptorily to know whether she 

undertake tu manage their domestic aflairs, h an i of 

lather less than three hundred pounds a-year; whether she would 

engage to follow the methods l,e stioul mint out for t impre t 

could Wud ail her «ff, c tio. s to'lhSTmo 
du ect.on nn hich he should give his own, and so <. ru her passions, 
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however justly provoked, as at all times to resume her good humour 
at his approach; and, finally, whether she could account the place 
where he resided, more welcome than courts and cities without him ? 
These premises agreed, (as indispensable to please those, who, like 
himself, were “deeply read in the world”), he intimates his willingness 
to wed her, though without personal beauty or large fortune. It must 
remain uncertain whether the positive requisites, or the proffered abate¬ 
ments were least acceptable to the lady; but, under all circumstances, 
she must have been totally divested of pride and delicacy, if she could, 
upon such terms, have exacted from her reluctant lover, the faith 
which he seemed so unwilling to plight. Thus separated Swift and 
Varina. Much, as we have already noticed, may no doubt have hap¬ 
pened, in the course of their correspondence, to alter his opinion of 
that lady, or lead him to imagine that, in delaying a positive answer 
to his proposals, she was trifling with his passion. But ere she was 
dismissed from the scene, he had learned to know one with whom 
much of the good and evil of his future life was to be inseparably 


blended. 

Esther Johnson, who purchased, by a life of prolonged hopes and 
disappointed affection, a poetical immortality under the name of 
Stella, became first known to Swift during his second residence with 
Sir William Temple. The birth of Stella has been carefully investi¬ 
gated, with the hopes of discovering something that might render a 
mysterious and romantic history yet more romantic. But there are 
no sound reasons for supposing that she had other parents than her 
reputed father and mother, the former the younger brother of a good 
family in Nottinghamshire, aud by profession a merchant in London, 
—the latter a woman of acute and penetrating talents, the friend and 
companion of Lady ( iifiord, Temple's favourite sister, and cherished 
by her with particular respect and regard until the end of her life. 
Johnson, the father, died soon after Stella’s birth, but Mrs. Johnson 
and her two daughters were inmates of Moorpark for several years. 
General interest was taken by all the inhabitants of this mansion, in 
the progress which little Hetty made in her education. And much of 
the task of instruction devolved upon Swift, now a man of thirty, who 
seems to have, for some time, regarded hie lovely pupil with the 
friendship of an elder brother.* But the constant and habitual inter¬ 
course of affectionate confidence between the master and the pupil, by 
degrees assumed a more tender complexion; and it will be present! 
seen, that when fortune appeared disposed to separate them, they 


To taught her even the most ordinary parts of education, and, in particular, 
instructed her in the art of writing. Their hands resemble each other in som • 
peculiarities. But though he instructed her in the necessary branches of educa¬ 
tion, there is evidence he went no farther* aud that Stella, far from being a learn- .1 
lady, was really deficient in many of the most ordinary points of information. 
The editor is possessed of an exact transcript of marginal notes, written hv 
Swift for elucidation of an edition of Milton, 1669, which is inscribed, “The 
gift of Pr. Jonathan Swift to Mrs.Dingley and Mrs. Johnson. May," 1703.’* The 
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were both unwilling to submit to her dictates. There i« lilt lo doubt, 
that the feelings which attended this new connexion, must havu had 
weight in disposing Swift to break off the lingering and cold courtship 
which he had maintained with Mrs. Jane AVaryng. And from this 
period, the fates of Swift and Stella were so implicated together, as to 
produce the most remarkable incidents o both their lives. 

Four years of quiet aud happy residence at Moorpark were termi¬ 
nated by the death of Sir William Temple, in 1( -9. Ho was not 

unmindful of Swift's generous and disinterested friendship, which h< 
rewarded by a pecuniary legacy, and with what he, doubi less, r» - a i did 
as of much greater consequence, the bequest of his literary remains, 
These, considering the author’s high reputation and numerous friends, 
held forth to his literary executor an opportunity of coming before the 
public, in a manner that should excite at once interest and respect. 
And when it is considered, that all Swift’s plans revolved upon maidm* 
himself eminent as an author, the value of such an occasion to distil 
guish himself could scarcely be too highly estimated. 

The experiment, however, appeared at first to have in a great 

measure disappointed these reasonable expectations. The works of 

Temple were carefully edited, with a dedication to King William; and 

at the same time a petition was presented for Swift, reminding his 

Majesty of a promise made to Sir AVilliam Temple, to bestow on him 

a prebend of Canterbury or Westminster. Swift has expressed ids 

belief, that the Earl of Romney, who promised to second this petition 

did in reality suppress it; and AVilliam, when he ceased to reap the 

benefit of Temple’s political experience, was not likely to interest him- 

selt deeply m Ins posthumous literary labours. After long attendance 

upon couit, therefore, Swift s hopes of promotion disappeared and 

the revolution principles, which he certainly strongly professed did 

not prevent his regarding King AVilliam, and his memory, with’verv 
little complacence. ' J 


notes are numerous, but the information which they convey is such os rnn tj 
only be useful to persons of a very indifferent education. Thus V4lestin? « 
explained to be the Holy-Land, Rhene and Danau, two German rivers p?S? 
are rendered pillars, Alcides, Hercules; Columbus Is designed <£ he”’‘ wtt.” 
covered America, and Xerxes as having “made bri(i | ^“h Ships over «?« 

Hellespont. I does no seem likely that Swift would have taken n,1 ftbis tro.?.! 
merely for the illumination of Mrs. Dmclev and th« III! tins trouble 

that Stella was neither well informed nor weU “nested. f P II>USt Lo ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Swift qoes to Ireland with Lord Berkeley—His differences with that 
nohleman-Obtaine the living of Laracor—He is displeased with 
his sister's marriage—His mode of life at Laracor—Mrs. Dmgley 
and Stella come to Ireland-Tisdal makes proposals of marnage 
to Stella—Swift embarks in politics—His opmion of the affairs of 
church and state —“ Tale of a Tub." 

S WIFT, now in the prime of life, and well known both to the great 
and learned, could not long want an honourable provision, and 
accordingly received and accepted an invitation to attend the Eail of 
Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ireland, to that country, in the 
capacity of chaplain and private secretary. But _ these plurahty|Jo^| 
oflices gave umbrage to a Mr. Bushe, who hadipxtched^po^tBe^^^H 
situation for himself, and who contrived, under pretence of its incom¬ 
patibility with the character of a clergyman, to have Swift superseded*; 
in his own favour# Lord Berkeley u with a poor apology, piomisedto 
make his chaplain amends, by giving him the first good church-living 
that should become vacant. But neither in this did he keep his word: 
for, when the rich Deanery of Derry was in his gift, Bushe entered 
into a negotiation to sell it for a bribe of a thousand pounds, and 
would only consent to give Swift the preference, upon his®ayinff a 
like sum. Incensed alike at t lie secretary and his principal, \vh m he 
supposed to be accessory to this unworthy conduct, Swift returned 
the succinct answer,'“ God confound yon both for a couple of scoundrels, 
and instantly left Lord Berkeley’s lodgings in the castle. He. had 
already given vent to his resentment in one or two keen personal satnes , 
and his patron, alarmed i’or the consequences of an absolute breach 
with a man of his temper and talents, was glad to reconcile, or at 
least to pacify him, by presenting him with the rectory of Agher, and 
the vicarages of Laracor and Bathbeggan. These livings united, 
though far inferior in value to the Deanery of Derry, formed yet a 
certain and competent fund of subsistence, amounting to about 230?. 
yearly. The Prebend of Dunlavin being added in the year 1700, 
raised S ,w ift*s income to betwixt 350?. and 400?., which was its amount 
until he #as preferred to the Deanery of St. Patrick s. These facts are 
ascertained from his account-books for the years 1/01 and 1702, 
which evince, on the one hand, the remarkable economy with which 
Swift managed this moderate income, and on the other, that, of the 
expenses which he permitted himself, more than one-tenth part was 
incurred in acts of liberality and benevolence.* 




Account of expenses from Nov. 1,1700, to Nov. J, lo»l. 

Articles per Account t 

Shoes and books,. 

A servant’s wages, &c. 


£ s, <f» 

3 0 0 

7 0 0 


Carried over, , * * , £10 0 0 
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Swift’s quarrel with Lord Berkeley did not disturb his intercourse 
with the rest of the family, in which ho retained his situation of chap¬ 
lain. Lady Berkeley stood high in his opinion as an amiable and 
virtuous woman, in whom the most easy and polite conversation, 
joined with the truest piety, might be observed united to as much 
advantage as ever they were seen apart in any othor persons. The com- 
pany also, of two amiable and lively young ladies of fashion, daughters of 
the earl, must have rendered the society still more fascinating; and, 
accordingly it is during his residence with Lord Berkeley, that Swift 
appears first to have given way to the playfulness of his disposition in 
numerous poetical jeu& d*$s)*rif t which no poet ever composed with tho 
same felicity and spirit. Of this class are tne inimitable petition of Mrs. 
Frances Harris, the verses on Miss Floyd, a young lady of beauty and 
spirit, who was also an inmate of the family, and some other pieces, 
written during this period. But the most solemn waggery was the 
Meditation on a Broomstick, composed and read with infinite gravity, 
as an existing portion of the Honourable Mr. Boyle’s Meditations, 
which, it seems, Lady Berkeley used to request Swift to read aloud more 
frequently than was agreeable to him. In such company, and with 
such amusements, his time glided happily away, and he retained a 
high regard for the ladies of the family during the rest of his life. 
Lady Betty Berkeley, in particular, afterwards Lady Betty Germaine, 
was to the end of his career one of his most valuable and most valued 
c orrespo ndents. 

an imprudent 
and avowed 
solely owing 

to his ambition being outraged at her matching with a tradesman. 
This, however, was by no means the case. Fenton was a worthless 
character, ana upon the eve of bankruptcy, when Swift’s sister, 
against his warm remonstrances, chose to unite her fate to his. 
And although he retained his resentment against her imprudence, 
Lord Orrery ought not to have omitted, that, out of his own moderate 
income, Swift allowed Mrs. Fenton what was adequate to her eom- 


During this period of Swift’s life, his sister contracted 
marriage with a person called Fenton, to his very high 
displeasure, which, Lord Orrery has informed us, was 


Brought over, . 
Washing, &c. . 

Linen, .... 
Clothes, 

Journeys, . 

J* . . . » 3 

Accidents. .... 

Horse. 

Letters, .... 
Flay, . , 

Gifts and charity extraordinary 
Charity common, 

Exp enses common, . , 
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fovtable support, amid the ruin in which that imprudence had involved 
licr 

Having* now taken leave of Lord Berkeley’s family, at least as 
resident chaplain, Swift, in the year 1700, took possession of his living 
at Laracor, and resumed the habits of a country clergyman. He is 
said to have walked down, incognito , o the place of ms future 

1 residence; and tradition has recorded various anecdotes ot his journey. 

1 He walked straight to the curate’s house, demanded his name, and 
announced himself bluntly “ as his master/’ All was bustle to receive 
a person of such consequence, and who, apparently, was detei mined 
to make his importance felt* The curate’s wife was ordered to lay 
aside the doctor’s only clean shirt and stockings, which he canied m 
his pocket; nor did Swift relax his airs of domination until he had 
excited much alarm, which his subsequent kind and friendly conduct 
to the worthy couple turned into respectful attachment, i Ins was 
the ruling trait of Swift’s conduct to others; his praise assumed the 
appearance and language of complaint; his benefits weie often pre¬ 
faced by a prologue of a threatening nature; his most grave themes 
were blended with ironical pleasantry, and, in those ot a lighter 
nature, deep and bitter satire is often couched under the most trilling 

Swift’s life at Laracor was regular and clerical. He read prayers 
twice a week, and regularly preacl ed upon the Sunday. Upon the 
former occasions the church was tiiinly attended; and it is said, that 
the ludicrous and irr ever end anecdote of his addressing the church 
service to his parish clerk, occurred when he found the rest of the 
congregation absent upon such an ; casion.. The tiuth of the story 
has-been, however, disputed, although the friends of £wift allow that 
it had much of the peculiarity of his vein of humour. The reader will 
find beneath, the reasoning of Mr. Theophilus.Swift upon this curious 
anecdote, to which there can be but one ob jection, that Swift, namely, 
was more likely to do such a thing, than Orrery to invent it ; and that 
to Swift, notwithstanding his sincere piety, a jest was irresistibly 
seductive.t On Sundays the church at Laracor was well attendeu by 


* TTis mod© of introducing himself was often whimsical and alarming, d he 

widow of Mr. Watson, a miniature-painter in Dublin, who, herself, followed the 
same profession, used to mention, that, while a girl in her father s house, (a Mi, 
Hoy, of the county of Wicklow,) a gentleman rode up to the door, was admitted to 

the parlour where the family were sitting, and held some conversation with Mr. 

Hoy probably upon a literary topic, as tier father left the room to seek a bock 
referred to. During his absence, the stranger, stealing softly behind her, gave her 
a smart and unexpected slap on the cheek, saying, at the same time, to the asto¬ 
nished girl, “ You will now remember Dean Swift as long as you live; in which 
he prophesied very truly. Even in hiring servants, it was his custom to begin by 
asking them their qualifications for discharging the lowest and most mollifying 
offices. If they answered saucily, or expressed themselves affronted, the treaty 
was ended; if not, he set their submissive replies to the account of their good 
sense, and usually engaged them. 

t “I perfectlv recollect, that neither my father or Mrs. White way had ever 
heard the story of ‘ Dearly beloved Roger/ till Orrery’s book made its appearance. I 




joy at i ian mi //'/', n.n. 


“ i 


ghbouring families; ami Swill, far from having rao on to "'in¬ 
i' waul of an umliunco, attained that reputation which he pro¬ 


file nei 

plain ol _ . _ # f _ 

mam (Vi l (o I v tin* height "I - bin nmhilioii, mm ■ mijun i* , w.*tv 1 1 - ijmml I 

made at his faithful olerki Roger Ooxo,* whether the Doe tor was to 

preach that Sunday. 

While resident at Laraoor, it win Swift*; Juiin ijml ram to repair 
the dilapidations which the church and vioimign liml HUHtaincd, hy tin* 
carelessness or uvurico of former incumbents, lie * pressed t Is* utm t 
indignation at the appearance ol' the church; and, during the Amt 
year of his incumbency, expended n considerable SUm *n putting it 
into decent repair. The vicarage lu* also made comfortably tcmnitubld, 
uud proceeded to improve it, according to the ideas 01 beauty and 
taste which wore at that time universally received, lb- formed a 
pleasant garden; smoothed the banka of a rivulet into a canal, and 

planted willows in regular ranks by it side. The <• willows, - dten 

celebrated in tho Journal to Stolhi, are now dooayod ,f r oaf dow n ; the 

garden cannot be traced; and the e.iual only resembles a ditch. Vet 
tho parish and the rector continue to derive some advantage from 

its lmviug been onco the abode of ft. lie increased the globe 
from ono aero to twenty. The tithes nf Jj for nook, puroha - i with his 
own money, at a time when it did not abonnd, were by his will otth l 
for ever on the incumbent of that living.f 
But Laracor had yot greater charms than its willows and canals, the 
facetious humours of Roger Ooxe, and tho applause of the gentry id’ 
the neighbourhood. Swift had no sooner found bis fortune established 
in Ireland, than it became his wish that Stella should bo an inhabitant 
of that kingdom. This was easily arranged. She was her own 
mistress, and the rate of interest being higher in Ireland, furnished 
her with a plausible excuse for taking up her residence near the friend 
and instructor of her youth. The of Mrs* I )ingle) man 


have frequently li< -id them say so. They allowed it was possible, uud not 
unlike tho Dean; but they believed it qd invention of Orrery's, to discredit the 
Dean’s respect for religion. They thought it vuiy singular that such a circum¬ 
stance, had it been true, should not hayo been known to them ; dally us mv 
father bad a considerable estate near Larie.*r, and resided very much Upon ii. 1 
myself, I give no credit to the story. I verily believe that Onvrv applied a .st«.rv 
he had found, to dit the piety of the Dean.” Mr. Swift afterwards found tho 
same story, in tho same words, in an old jest book, printed betwixt 1S65 and 1060. 

. * Roger was a man of humour, and merited a master like Suift. Wh. u tho 
D ■ • wked that he wore a scarlet waistcoat, ho defended bims It as b mg 

the church-militant. u Will you not bid for these poultry ? n said Swift t < hi^ 
humble dependent, at a sale of farm-stock. “No, sir f* said Iloger, “they’re just 
a-going to Ila/ch” They were, in fact, on the point of being knocked down to & 
farmer called Hatch. This humorist was originally a hatter, and di-jJ at the acre 
of ninety, at Lruky, in the county of Cavan. ° 

t Ibis was not without a touch of his peculiar humour. These lithes by his 
Mill, are devised to Ins successors in the cure, so long as the Established Church 
lasted; and to the poor, in case it should be exchanged for any other f iho 

Iufidels' Q r ''' ' S10n ’ al "' ;l . vs excepting from tire benefit thereof, Jews, AUrvists, and 
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of narrow income and limited understanding, but of middle age, and a 
creditable character, obviated, in a great measure, the inferences 
which the world must otherwise have necessarily drawn from this 
step. Some whispers so singular a resolution doubtless occasioned; 
but the caution of Swift, who was never known to see Stella but in 
presence of a third party, and the constant attendance of Mrs. Dingley, 
to whom, apparently, he paid equal attention, seemed to have put 
scandal to silence. Their residence was varied with the same anxious 
regard to Stella’s character. When Swift left his parsonage at 
Laracor, the ladies became his tenants ; and when he returned, they 
regularly retired to their lodgings in the town of Trim, the capital of 
the diocese, or were received by Dr. Raymond, so often mentioned in 
the Journal, the hospitable vicar of that parish. Every exterior cir¬ 
cumstance which could distinguish an union of mere friendship from 
one of a more tender nature, was carefully observed, and the surprise 
at first excited by the settlement of Mrs. Dingley and Stella in a 
country to which they were strangers, seems gradually to have sub¬ 
sided. It is, however, highly probable, that between Swift and Stella 
there was a tacit understanding that their union was to be completed 
by marriage, when Swift’s income, according to the prudential scheme 
which he had unhappily adopted, should be adequate to the expense 
of a matrimonial establishment. And here it is impossible to avoid 
remarking the vanity of that over prudence, which labours to provide 
against all possible contingencies. Had Swift, like any ordinary man 
in his situation, been contented to share his limited income with a 


deserving object of his affections, the task of his biographers would 
have been short and cheerful; and we should neither have had to 
record, nor apologize for, those circumstances which form the most 
plausible charge against his memory. In the pride of talent and of 
wisdom, he endeavoured to frame a new path to happiness ; and the 
consequences have rendered him a warning, where the various virtues 
with which he was endowed, ought to have made him a pattern. 

Meanwhile, the risk oi ill construction being so carefully guarded 
against, Stella with her beauty and accomplishments was not long 
without an admirci*. She was then about eighteen, her hair of a raven 
black, her features both beautiful and expressive, and her form of 
perfect symmetry, though rather inclined to embonpoint. To those 
outward graces were added good sense, great docility, and uncommon 
powers both oi grave and gay conversation, and a fortune, which, 
though small, was independent. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
she should have received an offer of marriage from the Reverend Br. 
William Tisdal, a clergyman of talents and respectability, with whom 
Swift lived upon a familiar and friendly footing. The proposals of the 
lover were made to Swift, as the lady’s guardian, by whose wishes and 
advice she was determined to be guided; and thus he was apparently 
reduced either to the necessity of stating his own pretensions to 
Stella s hand, or of resigning her to a rival. Mr. 1 >eane Swift hai 
here frankly explained and condemned the conduct of his kinsman, 
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which Mr. Sheridan, perhaps for that very reason, has labour.-.) to 
colour over and justify. According to the former, Swift insisted upon 
such unreasonable terms for Stella’s maintenance and provision, in case 
of widowhood, that lisdal was unable to accede to tnem. Sheridan 
on the other hand, assures us, that the refusal came finally from the 
jKJJW, hers< ; f ’ W v°’ though she showed at first no repugnance to 

yet could not at length prevail upon herself to abandon the hone of 
being united to him. Tisdal himself suspected Swift did not warmly 
befriend his suit, as is evident from a letter, dated 20th April 1704 
in which the latter endeavours, somewhat imperfectly, to justify him-’ 

iffiifE„Tl“ For ti. 4SS 

tliat if lus foitune and humour permitted him to think of matrimony 

. a persons on earth Stella should be his choice ; and consider- 
nig the close and intimate union which had so long subsisted between 

SKf-r* faitb r, t 0 iP Ut i,nplicit acdit in Swift’s next 

ment to lisdals courtship. Ivor is it iu nature to sunno.se that lie 

bet°ter d than e Sift®* t0 l he .* boil £ hts of on « “ whom he loved 

St££5&-frs*- b ’ ?**""• “ is «i-y »itb a diStSUs 

"wr* a. ri,.\ Ae”r.7t?r thS‘. n „: 

year 1740 when Tl«dnl ln . aintam occasional intercourse down to the 
yeai yiu, nlien tisdal witnesses the Dean’s last will. 

v n -° ° thcl ' adrmrei '> and never left Ireland excentina- for 

a wait of five or six months to E ngland, in 1705. ' l o 1 

insufficient to occupy^’wTlVs Sfr™] and embossments, were 
As the eleve of Sir^William Terrmlo\ ni i? < j as P m „ n £ disposition, 
in the principles of the Eno-lish coiUtfi b f-^ ,ftCn carefu % instructed 
church of England, $*,£££££'£?£& ZL SSSTT °? S' 

him through life • nor will it be di+r^iw P naol P les which governed 
Med nptoW SZt «b”, that he uniformly 

with party, and deem that consiatence S c au onlv h 7 ?f ° U w d I ,r “? , P le 
with blindfold and iiidiscriminnH^ 56 u \ y e fanned b y such as, 
and leaders of a particular dpnnrnJ & attachment, follow the banners 
contrary, „ S " ft . “»the 

scruples of a high-church cler™™ f — \ Vb !S s the opinions and 
standard of Harify with those sfnWlv+f'Tr’k *2 like manner - the 
o arbitrary powei- which became he ,m D if rffe th ^ hM 
S»cb a distinct ion between opinio,,*?„ gmif agf Sll “ffe 

• Tnis awl similar expressions occur in the Jo^K~ 
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quently existed, the high-churchmen being usually Tories, and the 
low-church divines universally Whigs. But in Swift’s mind the dis¬ 
tinction did exist, and however it might embarrass his political conduct, 
nothing can be more certain than that he early drew the line, and con¬ 
stantly adhered to it. Even while residing with Sir William Temple, 
he judged the constancy of Archbishop Sancroft, who refused the 
oaths to William and Mary, worthy to be celebrated in an ode; while, 
at the same time, as far as can be safely argued from the Pindaric 
obscurity of the following stanzas, the poet gave his full approbation 
to the measure which placed those princes on the throne, so far as 
it was only a revolution of state: 

Necessity, thou tyrant conscience of the great. 

Say, why the church is still led blindfold by the state; 

Why should the first bo ruin’d and laid waste 
To mend dilapidations in the last ? 

And yet the world, whose eyes are on our mighty prince, 

Thinks Heaven has cancelled all our sins, 

And that his subjects share his happy influence; 

Follow the model close, for so I'm sure they should, 

But wicked kings draw more examples than the good. 


With sentiments thus differing from the Whigs in church affairs, 
and in temporal matters from the Tories, Swift was now about to 
assume the character of a political author. The period was the year 
J7ul,\vh<n Lords Somers, Oxford, Halifax, and Portland, were im¬ 
peached by the House of Commons, on account of their share in the 
partition-treaty. Swift, who beheld the violence of these proceedings 
with real apprehension, founded his remonstrance to the public upon 
the experience to be derived from the history of the civil discords in 
Athens and Rome, where the noblest citizens, and those who had best 
deserved of the republic, fell successive victims to popular odium, 
until liberty itself, after degenerating into licence, was extinguished 
by tyranny. This discourse on the contests and dissensions between 
the nobles and commons in Athens and Rome, excited much attention. 
It was ascribed for some time to Lord Somers, and afterwards to 
Bishop Burnet, who was compelled to disown it publicly, in order to 
avoid the resentment of the House of Commons. Swift, who was 
probably in London at the time of publication, had again returned to 
Ireland, and, in a dispute with the Bishop of Kilmore, who twice told 
him he was a yoimg mm/, when he pretended to deny that Burnet had 
written the pamphlet, he was induced to mortify his antagonist by 
owning the publication. Upon his return to England, in 1702, there 
no longer remained the same prudential reasons tor secresy; and 
Swift, without hesitation, avowed himself the author of this popular 
tract, and became at once intimate with Somers and Halifax, and with 
the Earl of Sunderland, to whom he had been formerly known. 

If we can trust Swift’s own averment, he made, upon tuis occasion, 
a free and candid avowal of his principles, both in church and state, 
declaring himself in the former to be a high-church man, and in the 
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latter a Whig; a declaration which both Lord Halifax and Somers 
called to mind years afterwards, at the time of Lord Godolpilin’ 
removal from office. 

„ Thus wore on what may be considered as the happiest term of 
Swift’s life, which was passed in the society of Stella, and the retreat 
to his willows at Laracor, varied by frequent excursions to England,* 
and a ready reception into the society of the great and of the learned. 
It was then he formed that invaluable acquaintance with Addison* 
which party-spirit afterwards cooled, though it could not extinguish 
with Steele, with Arbuthnot, and with the other wits of the age, who 
used to assemble at Buttons coffee-bouse. Of the commencement <>f 
this intercourse, Sheridan has given a characteristic and whimsical 
account.f It was cemented by the appearance of that celebrated 
vork, the “ Tale of a Tub,” which was first published in 1704. 

Ims celebrated production is founded upon a simple and obvious 
allegory, conducted with all the humour of Rabelais, and without his 
extravagance. r l he main purpose is to trace the gradual corruptions 
oi the Church of Rome, and to exalt the English reformed church at 
the expense both of the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian establish¬ 
ments. It was written with a view to the interests of the high-church 
party, and it succeeded in rendering them the most important services- 
for what is so important to a party in Britain, whether in church or 
state, as to gain the laughers to their side P But the raillery was con¬ 
sidered, not unreasonably, as too light for a subject of such grave im¬ 
portance; and it cannot be denied, that the luxuriance of Swift’s wit 
has, in some parts of the Tale, carried him much beyond the bounds of 
propriety Many of the graver clergy, even among the Tories and par- 

aUhelveSnm nfff’ th . e Archbishop of York, wire highly scandalized 

at the heedom of the satire; nor is there any doubt that the offence 
thus occasioned, proved the real bar to Swift’s attaining the highest 

yelrly™ m Swift ’ S JoUrnal thoso yisits a Pl )pl ' r have occurred at least onco 

and Ztl 'T™ *? ““7 “ P ri -‘o life, 

name hitherto little known in the l-ennhlio oTFu. aftel n ‘?, a< admired, yet was his 
liad then published were “The Battle ef tt C ^} ls \ ^hc only pieces which he 
Dissensions in AthenTand Eome ’’ and bo h ^ S ' l aild “ The Contests and 
personally known to any of the wit* of ,i ' vl,bout a “»'"«• Nor was he 
one or two more, with whom he had , e '■' xce P tlu g 3Ir. • ’ongreve, and 
Temple’s. The knot of wits used ft ti,o .• ted . au aC( l' ,al ; ita "ce at Sir William 
house: and I had a singular account , 3 to assemble at Button's coffec- 
Ambrose Thilips, who was one of M,. 1 i 1 s "' s ' appearance there from 
they had for several success?™ d-xv ,1 ? T S httle Seuate - Ue said ‘hat 
the coffeehouse, who seemed iitt..i'K- S ,,, ' e V -' < a , 81 lan g e clergyman come into 
quanted it; and whose "Stan wi ' h “f those who fre- 
backward and forward at a good mj fmVn ‘ at ?"' n on a ,able T and walk 
speaking to any mortal, or seeming? the i ba ! f . an hour or au hour, without 
going forward there. He tlxen used to ,',J' {*? att< ’“ l1 to anything that was 

bar, and walk away without openin'- hi* i;? P ao S ?*’ P 4 ? his money at tho 

gular behaviour for some time, they eon^de^him to"^ o^This^nst: 
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dignities in the cliuL’ch. King and Wotton, in their answers to the 
Tale, insisted largely upon the inconsistence between the bold and 
even profane turn of the satire, and the clerical character of the re¬ 
puted author. For similar reasons, the “ Tale of a Tub” was hailed by 
the infidel philosophers on the Continent, as a work well calculated to 
advance the cause of scepticism; and, as such, was recommended by 
Voltaire to his proselytes, because the ludicrous combinations which 
are formed in the mind by the perusal, tend to lower the respect due 
to revelation. Swift’s attachment to the real interests of religion are 
so well known, that he would doubtless rather have burned his manu¬ 
script, than incurred the slightest risk of injuring them. But the 
indirect consequences of ridicule, when applied to subjects of sacred 
importance, are more extensive, and more prejudicial than can be 
calculated by the author, who, with his eye fixed on the main purpose 
of his satire, is apt to overlook its more remote effects. 

The “Tale of a Tub” had for some years attracted the notice of the 
public, when Dr. Thomas Swift, already mentioned as Swift’s relation 
and fellow student at Trinity College, set up pretensions to a share in 
that humorous composition. These he promulgated, in what he was 
pleased to entitle, “ A Complete Key to the Tale of a Tub,” printed in 
1710, containing a flimsy explanation of the prominent points of the 
allegory, and averring the author to be “ Thomas Swift, grandson to 
Sir William Davcnant, and Jonathan Swift, cousin-german to Thomas 
Swift, both retainers to Sir William Temple.” Onr Swift, it may be 
easily imagined, was not greatly pleased by an arrangement, in which 
his cousin is distinguished as a wit, and an author by descent, and he 
himself only introduced as his relative; and still less could he endure 
his arrogating the principal share of the composition, and the corre¬ 
sponding insinuation, that the work had suffered by his cousin 
Jonathan’s inability to support the original plan. The real author, 
who, at the time the Key appeared, was busied iu r< iug a new 


and tlao name that he went by among them, was that of “the mad pr>on.” 
This made them more than usually attentive to his motions: and one evening, 
as Mr. Addison and the rest were observing him, they saw him cast his eyes 
several times on a gentleman in boots, who seemed to’ be just come out of the 
couutry, and at last advanced toward him as intending to address him. They 
were all eager to hear what this dumb mad parson had to say, and imme¬ 
diately quitted their seats to get near him. Swift went up to the country 
gentleman, and in a very abrupt manner, without any previous salute, asked 
him, “Pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in the world?” The 
country gentleman, after staring a little at tie* * >ingularity of his manner, and 
the oddity of the question, answered, “Yes, sir, I thank God, I remember a mat 
deal of good weather in my time.”—“That is more,” said Swift, “than 1 can 
say; 1 never remember any weather that was not too hot, or too cold; too 
wet or too dry; but however God Almighty contrives it, at the end of the year 

*tis all very well.” Upon saying this, he took up his hat, and without uttering a 
syllable more, or taking the least notice of any one, walked out of the eoffe - 
house ; leaving all those who had been spectators of this odd sceuo staring i 
him, and still more continued in the opinion of his being mi*—Sheridan's lift 
of Swiff . 
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edition of tlie book, wrote a letter to his bookseller, Ben jamin Tooke, 
sufficiently expressive of liis feelings. “ I have just now your last,’ 
with the complete Key. I believe it so perfect a Grub-Street ptsce, it 
will be forgotten in a week. But it is strange that there can be no 
satisfaction against a bookseller for publishing names in so bold a 
manner. I wish some lawyer could advise you how I might have 
satisfaction; for at this rate there is no book, however vile, which may 
not be fastened on me. I cannot but think that little parson-cousin of 
mine is at the bottom of this ; for having lent him a coj^y of some 
part of it, Ac., and, he showing it, after I was gone for Ireland, and 
the thing abroad, he aifected to talk suspiciously, as if he had some 
share in it. It he shou 1 happen to be in town, and you liglit on him 
I think you ought to tell him gravely, ‘That, if he be the"author, ho 
should set lus name to the,’ &c., and rally him a little upon it; and 
tell him, ‘it he can explain some things, you will, if he pleases, set his 

name to the next edition.’ I should be glad to see how far the foolish 
impudence of a dunce would go.” 

Alter all, as there is seldom any falsehood without some slight tinc¬ 
ture of sophisticated truth, it is possible that Swift, who was neither a 
polemical divine nor a logician, may have used his parson-cousin’s 
accomplishments in these sciences, to save him some labour and re¬ 
search, and on such communication the conceited pedant may have 
rested his claim to a share in composing this satirical masterpiece, 
isut, although Swift resented his cousin’s presumption, he was himself 
far from openly avowing the production. Prom Tooke the bookseller 
to whom he was transmitting the additions made in the edition 1711 * 
it was, or course, impossible to conceal it; and Faulkner nretemlprl ’ 

w ***•?* Ik 0 ""? * *> 

teinis. But as the Dean maintained the strictest reserve upon the 
subject with his intimate friends, it can scarce be supposed he 1 should 
J “ nl ? communicative to a person in Faulkner’s situation. 

observed the Dean in the latter years of his life, looking over the 

ohlocTuv 6 “ GoolS,l C ° S p° f the b °.° k ’ f 1 ? muttered, in an unconscious 

soliloquy Good God! what a genius I had when I wrote that book 
an exclamation which resembles that of Marlborough in a similar 

SSSfSflJSS 1 ^Thl?ft*?™* ° n h »Tr n P 01 t ra ^’ >he ntteredthe 
loW +vf» tS. u wa3 0nce aman. Mrs. Whiteway begged the 

recurrence of h or hi rfM* i - i * , t .. . _ * but, on 


rpi" TFT- 1 J \! y° u naa said, ‘the gift of the anthm- 

ean bowed, smiled good-humouredly, and answered “Ko* T 
thank you,' in a very significant manner * ^ eieCtj 1 


was ?L eo R hilu3 . S ^ ift - The volume 

1,13 pen ’ " <he *“•"*•*« and elisicS 
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Notwithstanding the silence of the real author, and the usurped 
title of Dr. Thomas Swift, no one appears to have entertained any 
doubt upon the subject: and the society of the vicar orLameor was 
assiduously cultivated by men of the first distm.lion for birth and 
talents. Of its effect in this respect, Switt was himself sufficiently 
conscious, and points it out to Stella, though with the am igui y e 
generally used iu writing concerning his own publications, as the 
source of his favourable reception with Lord Oxfords ministry. 

“ They may talk of the you know what , but Gad, if it had not been tor 
that, I should never have been able to get the success I have had; 
and if that helps me to succeed, then that same thing will be service- 
able to the church.” But long before high-churchmen acknow- 
let red its merit, the author of this extraordinary performance had 
been caressed by those of the opposite party, with whom he coincided 
in temporal, though not in ecclesiastical politics. These were Lord 
Somers, Lord Halifax, the Earl of Pembroke, and Bishop Burnet, 
among the statesmen; and among the learned and witty, Addison, 

Steele, Philips, Anthony Henley,* and Tickle. . 

Among the friendships thus acquired, the love and intimacy of 
Addison were particularly valued by Swift; and when they spent 
their hours together, they never wished for the entrance of a third per¬ 
son. A copy of Addison’s travels presented by him to our author, is 
inscribed “To Doctor Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age, this book is 
presented by his most humble servant, the author. * ^ Nor was Swift 
] backward in expressing similar sentiments towards his distinguished 
contemporary. He mentions him repeatedly in his con^.'-pondeuce, 

3 a most excellent person, and his own most intimate friend. It is 
painful to reflect that friendship between two men ot such eminent talents 
should have been chilled by their difference in political opinions. 
But the placid and gentle temper of Addison appears to have avoided 
those extremities which took place between Swift and Steele, and 
thus there was an opening for the revival of their intercourse at a 
subsequent period, a circumstance hitherto unnoticed by Swifts 
biographers. 

The powers which had acquired for Switt these friends^ cud tins 
station in society, were taxed for the support and extent of his fai ■. 
He appears to have designed, about this time, to engage in thccontro- 


the century, by replacing if is for VC#, the end for th* end* and the like, but with out 
my other alterations. On the blank leaf was written^ “To Mr^- Martha White* 
way, a present on her birth-day. May 29, 1735, from her at *usin, 

Jo nath. Swift. 4 

* The proprietor of the Grange in Hampshire, to whom Garth dedicated the u Dis¬ 
pensary ” Several of his letters occur in the early part of Swift’s correspondent 
Ho was a man of great wit and humour, and was distinguished as the author of a 
let tor to the Tatter, under the character of old Downes the prompter, in which 
he ridicules the administration which was just formed by the Earl of Oxiord, 
under the allegory of a change of managers at the theatre, 
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ViM'sV Cullcc ruing I liiMlr i >t iru ] u| »im« in. . piv.HM'd in I )r. Ty iiflal*M 11 Rigid « 
of llir ( Mirisl-ian (•hmvh, M mid had cnllrclrd mutiTiulti fni* h sovoro find 
scalping nii ;uvr b> that omv fmiumn jmUiciifcioili Bwift was after¬ 
wards not unwilling to haw ii ibought that these remarks (whioh 
were never finished) were not only Jovtdlnl against tin* opinions of 
infidels and lutitudimiriuns, hut involved an indirect attack mum th* 
state Whigs, among whom thoso latitudinarian chiefly haltered their 
heretical Opinions. But ho ha8 at till ; pmod ivc.inlrd him . It, in the 
conclusion of his verses to A i dol in, us a *’ \\ In , ,m I urn who v.. ,irn a 

gown;” a memorable line, expressivo that the principles whioh then 

ruled hi* mind, were an attachment to the liber! i«-; ,,| his country in 

state politics, and to the rights of his order in those of the ohurcb. 
These points, however reconcilable in themselves, were, in general 

estimation , usually regarded as in opposition to each other; a high- 

clmrcli \\ lug was a political character of which all parties refused to 
recognise the existence. Swift saw and felt the difficulty of pre* 
consistency in the eyes of the public, and busied himself, according 
to his own account, with projects for the uniting of pasties, which 
he perfected over night, and destroyed in tho morning. One tract, 
however, the “Sentiments of a Church of England .Man, with re p 
to ^Religion, and Government,” escaped this condemnation, and was 
published in 1708. It contains a statement concerning th** national 
religious establishment, fair, temperate, and manly, unless where it 
may be thought too strongly to favour the penal laws against non¬ 
conformity* In civil politics, the revolution principles are strongly 
advocated; and the final conclusion is that, u in order to preserve the 
constitution entire in church and state, wl t true value for 

both, would be sure to avoid the extremes of Whig, ( br the sake 
of the former, and the extremes of Tory, on account of the latter.* 1 
But moderation in politics, however reasonable in itself, and though 
recommended by the powers ot Swift, has been always too cold lor 
the temper of the English nation. All that they could or would 

understand from the sentiment above expressed, was, that the author 
was disposed to leave the political party with which he had hitherto 
acted, and was anticipating an apology for uniting with the Tories. 
And these suspicions were confirmed in the eyes of the party which 
entertained them, when lie published, in 1708-9, the “Letter upon tho 
bacramental Test, 1 opposing, by every argument of reason and 
ridicule, winch his prompt imagination could supply, ;L uy relaxation 
of this important legal disability. The author, indeed, for some time 
lemamed unknown ; and Swift, in a letter to Archbishop King, even 

aftects to complain of the misrepresentation which he himself under- 

goes m that celebrated tract, l!ut the world was not long deceived, 
le chaplain ot Lord A hartoii, and others, soon discovered the real 

author; and to this circumstance he traces the commencement of tho 
coolness betwixt him and his f riends of the Whi<* party 

En^hfnT if tis zeal for the interest of the church 01 

° ‘ ’ ky his actions, as well as by his writings. Queen Anne, 
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upon the motion, it is said, of Bishop Burnet, had made, in 1703-4, a 
grant of the first-fruits and tenths, # to augment the maintenance of 
the poor clergy of England. The clergy of Ireland were naturally 
desirous to obtain the same boon; but hitherto their various applications 
had been rejected. In 1708, Swift, who had been an active member 
of the Irish convocation in the preceding year, was employed by 
Archbishop King, and the rest of the Irish prelacy, to solicit the 
remission of the first-fruits. He made his application to Lord 
Godolphin, by the encouragement of Lord Sunderland, Lord Somers, 
Mr. Southwell, and other leading members among the ministry. But 
it was ineffectual. The grant of the first-fruits and tenths in England, 
had not been attended with the expected consequences of reconciling 
the clergy to the ministers, by whom the favour was bestowed, and 
the lord treasurer showed little inclination to repeat so expensive an 
experiment. Yet he intimated to Swift, that the grant mijht be 
obtained, on condition the Irish clergy were disposed to make snch 
acknowledgments " as they ought;” or, as he reluctantly explainedtib 
phrase, better acknowledgments than had been made by the church of 
England. Swift’s inference was that Godolphin suspected the clergy 
to he Tories in the English sense, that is, hostile to the revolution a 
settlement of the crown; a prepossession which rendered his commission 
desperate. And though he afterwards was put into better hopes by 
Lorci Pembroke, yet his first opinion proved just, and nothin*:: was 
done in the matter till the administration of Harley. While acting as 
solicitor in this business, Swift appears, from his correspondence, to 
have resided in England from February, 1707-8, until the end of April, 
1709. § 

During his residence at London, Swift was not altogether negligent 
of his own interest. Considering himself as useless in Ireland, ** in a 
parish with an audience of half a score,’ he was willing to have 
accepted the office of secretary of embassy, had Lord Berkeley gone as 
ambassador to Vienna. But this purpose was disappointe y Lord 
Berkeley’s a md infirmities, whicli did not permit him to undertake 
the office. There was also a plan suggested, perhaps by Colonel 
Hunter, governor of Virginia, to send out Dr. Swift as bishop of that 
province, to exercise a sort of metropolitan authority over the colonial 
clergy. But neither did this appointment take place. Thus disap 
pointed, Swift was still entitled to look for preferment, through the 
interest of those powerful persons who had professed tin in selves hi 
friends, and who, about this time, had themselves received promotion. 


* This wafl a tax imposed originally upon church-livings, for maintenance of the 
crus ado: it continued to bo levied ns a branch of tho papal revenue, until the tune 
of Henry VIII., when it was seized upon by that monarch, and settled by Parlia¬ 
ment as a part of tho income of tho crown for ever. The tenths averaged near 
11,000/. yearly; and tho first-fruits about 5,000/. This fund, though so con¬ 
siderable, was never applied to any national purpose, but usually employed to 
gratify the court-favourites of the day. 
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Lord Pembroke wils mimed bigh admiral, Lord SdlttOMI pfiltdoill of 
flio council, ami Lord Wharton Jord-Iicutsnaut of Ireland, willi v. hum 
Addison wont ovor as sccrotary. Sonio hopes, OOOOrdingly, Swift 
seems to liavo entertained : for he takes the pains about this limn i 

assure Archbishop King, that no preferment whioh ho might receive 

from the government should h ad him to flinch in his attachment to the 
interests of the established church. From u» letter t<» Addi on also, to 
be quoted in the next chapter, it seems that Swift expected, either the 
prebendary of l)r. South, then supposed to bodying, for which Halifa 
deeply pledges his interest, or some suoh sinecure as the post < f histo¬ 
riographer. Hut it is one thing to expert promotiou on fair and 

honourable terms, and another to supplicate for it in a mean and 
abject manner. And tosupposr, uh 1ms been insinuated by one writer, 
that Swilt mend icated from Lord Somers a re ,n to Lord 

Wharton, to be his chaplain, and that hi mbBequent union with the 

Tones, was owing to Whartons scornful refusal to COUntmanre a 
fellow of no chut art rr, would require very different proof from the 
assertion of an individual, that lie had seen letters, which in his 
opinion warranted the conclusion. The allcgation which charges such 
a character with meanness and servility, inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of his life, requires better evidence than a reference to vouchers 
neither quoted nor produced; for there are few who ill not rather 
believe the reporter to have been misguided by prejudice, or mist n 
in judgment, than that Swift should, iu this instance, have departed 

irom the proud and stern tone of independence, which reicctcd the 
patronage of Temple in .his youth, and vindicated in his ago the 
ibeities of Ireland. Switt himself, indeed, informs us, tl ! rd 

r P ressed . U P°“ ^mi letter to bo carried by him to the Eurl 
ot \Y harton, which ho long declined to receive, and for some time 
delayed to deliver, and that, when he did deliver it, uo consequence 
lolloped in lus favour. Thus far, therefore, part are at one; and it 
only lemains to inquire, whether the favour ofLor i Somers’s internes. 

niwin^totnlT 1 nJ'rt’ 0r - S0 ' ranteJ > that - notwithst ding its 

to fix the biand of ingratitude upon Swift’s c haracter, for the reil.v. 
ions he has cast upon Lord Somers in the Examiner. On the first 
point, the reader may bok °t a letter of Lord Halifax, on thesubfectof 
’ wi t» promotion in the church, and. con er whether the individual 

is Stated that “oWemS to be a harne t 

mHmated 10 Whether 3 ? S® d ( es , radb, S manner whioh Dr.' sSte^hlM 
t j q ’ Whether hwift acted justly in doubting* the sineeritv r.f 

W Somers, we have no means of determining; but we kno w to £ 

his loidship s intercession was totally ineffectual -m 1 tint ’ 

Sss^stssss^s r * M “ d » 
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unreasonable Confidence in the friendship of that great statesman, 
who had sought him out, and courted his company; and that, when 
disappointed of those hopes,’he was angry both with Somers and 
Wharton, and considered it as owing to a juggle betwixt them, only 
proves, that, like the rest of mankind, he was irritated by disappoint¬ 
ment, and by the neglect of those friends who could certainly have 
served him, had their intentions been as serious as their professions 
were fair. And if mere promises, whether fulfilled or neglected, bind 
to gratitude those in whose favour they are made, it is a better reason 
for their being liberally dispensed by courtiers and statesmen, than 
any which has been assigned for so general a practice. _ Upon the 
whole, we do no injustice to the relaters of this tale, in refusing 
credence to allegations unsupported by evidence,—brought forward so 
many years after Swift’s death,—inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
his life and character,—and depending merely upon the report of a 

self-constituted and prejudiced reporter. 

The dublications of Swift during this period, were not entirely con¬ 
fined to the feverish subject of politics. His “ Project for the Advance- 
Rment of eligion,” published in 1709, made a deep and powerful sensa¬ 
tion on all who considered national prosperity as connected with 
national morals. It may in some respects be considered as a sequel of 
the humorous “ Argument against abolishing Christianity.” Several 
of Swift’s biographers affect to discover a political tendency in the 
treatise; but excepting the complaint against the contempt of the clergy, 
which circumstances had then rendered more common, from their very 
generally entertaining Tory principles, it is difficult to trace any opinion 
which could give offence, even to the spleen of taction. The main argu¬ 
ment, of taking away the wicked from before the throne, that it might be 
established in righteousness, is obviously more laudable than capable 
of a] plication to practical nse; and Swift’s plan of censors or inspec¬ 
tors, who should annually make circuits of the kingdom, and report, 
ui on oath, to the court or ministry, the state of public morals, would, 
from the natural frailty of human nature, be gradually convc ted into 
a most oppressive abuse. With better chance of practical and effectual 
reform, the author recommends to the court, to discourage characters 
of marked and notorious impiety; to revise, with more attention to 
moral and religious qualifications, the lists oi justices of peace ; to 
suppress the gross indecency and profaneness of the stage; and to 
increase the number of churches in the city of London. The last of 
these useful and ]tactical hints alone was attended to; lor, in the 
subsequent administration of Harley, fifty new churches were erected 
in the city of London, almost avowedly upon the suggestion <>t tins 
pamphlet. The treatise was dedicated in an elegant, yet manly and 
independent style of eulogy, to Lady Berkeley, whose character, as we 
have already noticed, was justly venerated by the author. It was 
very favourably received by the public, and appears to have been laid 
before Queen Anne by the Archbishop ol \ ork, the very prelate who 
had denounced to her private ear the author oi the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
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as a divine unworthy of church*preferment. Tlio work was also com¬ 
mended in the Tat Ur, as that of a man whoso virtue sits easy about 
him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible,—who writes very 
muon like a gentleman, and goes to heaven with a very good mien. 

. A lighter species of literary amusement occasionally occupied Swift* 
time during this part of his life, and gave exorcise to his peculiar 
talent of humour. Astrologers, though no longer consul ted by prince \ 
and nobles, as was the case but a century before, retained still a. sort 
of empire over the minds of the middling and lower classes, whom 
their almanacks instructed, not only in the stated revolutions of the 
planetary system, but in the fit times of physic and blood-letting,—the 
weather to be expected in particular months,—and, though expressed 
with due and prophetic ambiguity, in the public events which should 
occur. in the course of the year. Among these empirics, one John 
Partridge, (if that was indeed his real name,*) had the fortune to pro¬ 
cure a ludicrous immortality, by attracting the satire of Swift. This 
fellow, who was as ignorant and impudent as any of his canting 
fraternity, besides having published various ast rological treatises, was 
the editor of an almanack, under the title of “Merlinus Liberatus.” 
Swift, in ridicule of the whole class of impostors, and of this man in 
particular, published his celebrated “ Predictions for the year 1708, 
by Isaac Pickerstaff, Esq., which, amongst other prognostications, 
announced, with the most happy assumption of the mixture of caution 
and precision affected by these annual soothsayers, an event of no less 
importance than the death of John Partridge himself, which he fixed 
to the 29th of March, about eleven atnigbt. The wrath of the astro¬ 
loger was, of course, extreme, and, in his almanack for [ 709, he was at 
great pains to inform his loving countrymen, that Squire Biekerstaff 
was a sham name, assumed by a lying, impudent fellow, and that, 
“blessed be God, John Partridge was still living, and in health, and all 
were knaves who reported otherwise.”! This round denial did not 
save him from further persecution. The “ Vindication of Isaac Bicker- 


i , ¥ { }\ e . 1S ]n } own Partridge's private history, except from an altercation 

^ ne Parke S of course > involved much personal abuse 

Accoiding to his adversary. Partridge’s real name was Hewson, a shoemaker by 

bade, (which particular at least is undoubted,) but by choice a confederate anr? 

dependent of old Gadbiny, one of the greatest knaves who followed the knavish 

nude of astrology. In 16/9, Partridge commenced business for himself, publishing 
two or three nonsensical works upon his imaginary science. He also practised 
physic, and styled himself Physician to his Majesty. But in Kin«- James’s time 

r“.H CkS , g . r T, SO “ P °P a n> that . England became too hot for him - 

returned at the Eevoiution, and married the widow ' oftWuLtf Monmouth 
the year- 171 fi 5“ a y dep0Slted hlm 111 tlle S raTO . which had so long gaped for him* iu 

t lhe secret of Bickerstaff*s real name was probably for a time tt -.11 i,,. , c 
poor Partridge, unwilling, as an astrologer, to appear ignorant of anythin*? thnq 

3 
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staff” appeared, with several other treatises upon a subject which 
seems greatly to have amused the public. At length poor Partridge, 
despairing, by mere dint of his own assertions, to maintain the fact of 
his life and identity, had recourse, in an evil hour, to his neighbour, 
Dr. Yalden, who stated his grievances to the public in a pamphlet* 
called “ Bickerstaff Detected, or the Astrological Impostor convicted,” 
in which, under Partridge’s name, he gave such a burlesque account 
of his sufferings, through the prediction of Bickerstaff, as makes one 
of the most humorous tracts in this memorable controversy. In 1710, 
Swift published a famous prediction of Merlin, the British wizard, 
giving, in a happy imitation of the style of Lily, a commentary on 
some black-letter*verses, most ingeniously composed in enigmatical 
reference to the occurrences of the time. There were two incidental 
circumstances worthy of notice in this ludicrous debate: 1st, The 
Inquisition of the kingdom of Portugal took the matter as seriously as 
John Partridge, and gravely condemned to the flames the predictions 
of the imaginary Isaac Bickerstaff. 2dly. By an odd coincidence, the 
company ot stationers obtained, in !70§, an injunction against any 
almanack published under the name of John Partridge, as if the poor 
man had been dead in sad earnest. Swift appears to have been the 
inventor of the jest, and the soul of the confederacy under whose 
attacks Partridge suffered for about two years; but Prior, Rowe, 
Steele, Yalden, and other wits of the time, were concerned in the con¬ 
spiracy, which might well have overwhelmed a brighter genius than 
the ill-fated Philo-math. 

But the most memorable consequence of the predictions of Isaac 
Bickerstaff,* was the establishment of the Ta(ler f the first of that 
long series of periodical works, which, from the days of Addison to 
those of Mackenzie, have enriched our literature with so many effu¬ 
sions of genius, humour, wit, and learning. It appears that Swift 


valuable edition of tlio Tathr f 1786, vol. v., wlicrc tho appendix contains a very 
full account of the unlucky astrologer. 

“Old Friend, 

“I don’t doubt but you aro imposed upon in Ireland also, by a pack of rogues, 
about iny being dead ^ tho principal author of it is one in Newgate, lately in tho 
pillory for a libel against the state. There is no such man as Bn 'staff: it is a 
sham name, but bin true name is IVttie; he is ahv.v- in a garret & cellar, or a 
jail; and therefore you may by that judge what kind of reputation this fellow hath 
to bo credited m tho world. In a word, he is n poor, scandalous, necessitous 
creature, and would do as much by his own father, if living, to get a crown; but 
enough ni such a rascal. 1 thank God I am Tory well in health; and at the time 
he had. lUmmd m.< to death 1 was not in the least out of order. The truth is, it 
\vas a high flight at a v ntmv, hit or miss. Be knows nothing of Mtrologv, but 
hath a good stock of impudence and lying. Pray, sir, QXCU8B wis trouble, for no 
man can better toll you 1 am well than m\ if; and this is to undeceive your 
ciedulous friends that may yet believe thed- ath of your real humble s mat 

^ J (Ml V r* AR"i II>OK M 

* ^ iavo token the name of Bickerstaff from a smith’s sign, and 

added that of Isaac, as a Christian appellation of uncommon occurrence. Yet it 
is.ib baid a living person was actually tound who owned both names. 
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waw m the secret of Steele’s undertaking from the I.finning, though 

Addison only discovered it after tho publication of the sixth number 
Jiy the assumption of the name of Isaac Biokerstaff, which an inimi¬ 
table spirit of wit and humour had already made so I'a mmis, the new 
publication gamed audience with tho public, a,,.I obtained, under ii 
authority, a sudden and general acceptance. Swift contributed several 
papers, and humorous hints to oarnying on the undertaking, until the 
^ r ' lon of politics disturbed his friendship with the editor 
ihese literary amusements, with the lines on Partridge’s sunnosed 
vei 'ses on Baucis and Philemon, those on Vanbrugh’s L,, ;i . 

o uedy to have occupied Swift’s leisure about this period. Vet tho 
controversy with Partridge, and these other levities, are better known 

s wn'liaTOneelv^f’ tha +- th ® 1 ^ oured P oIi( ;i1 treatises which wo 
blioli have occasion to mention m the next chapter. 

f d ^ssa^sfie^with^ho imnic^ent^iiil ronage^cFlthose minis' 

and, estranging himself from the court of the SrdieutenaS rSed 
intended forTm new Sifi 

sutyeolTwit]^ H* Lim corl ' c ' s P 0 ’ n( / i "fT upon That 

andtath^God 6 ^gffima^Cr^’ " l0St W Wier ^etweenme 
piety, truth, justice, ^nd cluudty^she is the*™ 7 * ^ be tbr0u S h 


CHAPTER HI. 

''"’and S b n J wUji E Ha£‘ aluUheh?™- ?TT-* tU ^ VMgs 

tracts—Obtains the MrLmCit 0thor P ol;,: '"' 
Clergy-ms correspondence «M t- f^f^'^ts for the Irish 
mth the Ministers—The services nihil1 -^mg-His intimacy 

for improving the English Lanmmno Jf. rc ” de j , ' s them—Project 

, 1 &&&%Z^Zt£t J,a - lu “ 

S Views 0 /preferment’ wlncV m' dwt™ 1 . 1 ° vwt well-grounded 
leaders n. t „ra % offered. He 
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one friend left that had any credit ; and j t tUa , | being 

Captain li* * * § > whatever Government como over, you will find 

all marks of with the Whigs which should 

■J-* ttiwSfriSi i, -B*5rUforget: .ml, jjttaVK 
your sinceuty anu nieuu&u p> leisure. we wall raise an 

you will come over again, w 1 ^ 7, * Q an you 1 liink so no anly oi 

army, and make you King that every feature in it, who hath 

one gram of worth, has a vt . . Jnurself: but it ought to put 

iu this to make conw ' m ce you that they are not an urn 

dUstmgmshing people u j ^ ^ give ns leave { 

Pratts, and 1, are tope “ fl W ? r „ el] . ^ .irink vour health, 

„ to Mr. WJ *8*^ ja Ssm of 11,« 

The bishop shower 1 c.^„„j. rir „ n onmnliment to me; hut 1 can 


a ? Wen f^l^c^Ihe S and Jrice of what he was su« 
would°scll U but I utterly disapprove it. I beg you would freely te 

to continue, I might, pei naps, nope ioi .oiuo th.m edits 

ordered me to give you a memorial ot what I had in my tnougnia 

There were two things, Dr. So-tli’s prebend|| and sinecure, or tin 

place of historiographer. But if things go on in the train they an 
now T shall only beg you, when there is an account to be dependeo 
Tfir . MW gore—t ho™, that you will rin m early uoteo, U 
procure an addition to my fortunes. And, with say mg so, i take my 

eavc of troubling you with myself. , 

“ I do not desire to hear from you till you are out of [the ] hurry at 

Malmsbury.f I long till you have some good account ot your Indian 

* Vpf Swift must have then expected the commission from tli© bishops, which. 
wa s ^ninted a we? awards. P His answer to Lord Wharton must therefore bo 

CU f ^Addison had been recently made keeper of the records in Ireland, with an 

reminds us of an expression iu tho Journal to Stella. “Mr. Addisons 
election has past easy and undisputed; and 1 believe, if ho had a mind to be 
chosen king, he would hardly be refused. 

§ Somers, 
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part of Lord Wharton’s Administration; saw the ieutenant 
seldom when he came to Dublin, and entered into no degree of Z7. 
macy with him or his friends, excepting only with Addison Q lnn i • 

ssw z jsf sag 

sSsw. zz'izy “ te ^ ^ • ™»<■* 

ateaa stitssaig!* ssar 

OSSA'S 

cession through the land, as caniea in P 10 ’ 

Il«t %*'n ‘ a P ° p ul ° 8 ’ medi *<iue per Elidis urbom 

t$2£jsr& awssatt 

whose opinions in state nolicv hndT^ ° Ver H P ower of those 
not, however, interfere in tL Z Wsy andwSam fiT' H * ** 

wither;;’ 

following letter,whkhwaswriS KS cham P id *- The 

pending change of administration, seems to i, t^teVtZ^V^ 
expectations of promotion still rested upon the Whits ™d „nf “W 
feomers m particular. There is Lnw,.,,!,, +„ V1 ? ’ and u P°n Lord 
some refinement in the epistle • ’f,„. ,„1 i!’ q° o? C a P^ r . ase , of his own, 
whether he should come to London l 1 if ?'^ lt as cs •£-> dison’s advice 
determined oii h s iof fnev L ft % ’ “J ? 1 P r ^bility, already 

ber following. J j ’ as he set out u P on the first day of Septem- 

„ T ! , , , “Dublin, August 22, 1710. 

and then g ZTonductyer^ t0 y °'! Sa f e at the side, 

lines are effaced'] up to a nos II • 1 1 fear you [about two 

a member. I belS?o had tbe^ %T? iazard / our Kmbs to be made 

as soon as you landed. Even the modtrate ^ 0 ‘ mi , 1 ‘ no . ws a \niost 
these revolutions, bein<r whor will■ i Tories here are m pain at 

s h »“ d ,sx"wCi iSrivFI'T- %S.&K5 

b ™ to - i-ar/^s-jsrasa'i as ass 
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affairs, so as to make public business depend upon you, and not you 
upon that. I read your character in Mrs. Manly’s noble Memoirs of 
Europe.* It seems to me, as if she had about two thousand epithets 
and fine words packed up in a bag; and that she pulled them out by 
handfuls, and strewed them on her paper, where about once in five 
hundred times they happen to be right. 

“ My lord-lieutenant, I reckon, will leave us in a fortnight; I led 
him by a question, to tell me he did not expect to continue in the 
government, nor would, when all his friends were out. Pray take some 
occasion to let my [Lord] Halifax know the sense I have of the favour 
he intended me.” 

Swift’s departure for England was, however, nearer than this letter 
announces. The hopes which were now entertained that Queen Anne 
would once more favour the High interest, had already extended them¬ 
selves to Ireland, and it was thought by the clergy of that kingdom, a 
propitious season for renewing their suit for remission of the first-fruits 
and twentieth parts, in which they had formerly been unsuccessful. 
The Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe were employed to solicit a favour¬ 
able answer to this supplication, and, by a letter from the prelates of 
Ireland, dated 31st August, 1710, Swift was united with them in 
commission, with a provision, that, in case the bishops should leave 
London before bringing the business to effect, the charge of further 
solicitation should entirely devolve upon him. On the 1 st September, 
therefore, Swift left Ireland, and on the 9th of the same month 
reached London, where he was at once plunged into that tide of public 
business, of which his Journal to Stella affords such a singular record. 

This extraordinary diary is addressed ostensibly to Mrs. Hingley, as 
well as Stella; but there is no doubt that all the unbounded confidence 
and tenderness which it exhibits, were addressed to the latter alone. 
It is a wonderful medley, in which grave reflections and important 
facts are at random intermingled with trivial occurrences and the 
puerile jargon of the most intimate tenderness. Prom Stella, nothing 
is to be either concealed or disguised ; and as the journal is written 
during the hurry of every day’s occurrences, it rather resembles the 
author’s thoughts expressed aloud, as they passed through his mind, 
than a connected register of his opinions. What it wants, however, in 
system and gravity, it gains in authenticity and interest, for the readi¬ 
ness with which the author’s pen expresses, in the “ little language,” 
every whim which crossed his brain, vouches for his ample and unre¬ 
served confidence:—a circumstance which ought to propitiate the 
offended gravity of those deep critics, who deem the publication of 
these frolicsome expansions of the heart and spirits derogatory to the 
character of a great and distinguished author. With gratitude, 


* (i Memoirs of Europe towards the close of the eighth century, 'written by 
Egiuardus, secretary and favourite of Charlemagne, and done into English by the 
translator of the * New Atlantis.’ ” In this scandalous lampoon, Addison is intro¬ 
duced under the name of Maro, 
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therefore, for the light afforded upon our author's habits, opinions, 
aud actions, by a record at onco so minute ami so juithontio, wo pro¬ 
ceed to traoe, by its assistance, the principal event.) of his life during 
this its most busy period. 

Swift arrived in London, already prepossessed with a strong feeling 
of the neglect which he had experienced from the Whig administration. 
His old friends, however, appeared ravished to see him; offered 
apologies for the mode in which he had been treated, and caught at him 
as at a twig when they were drowning. The influence of Swift’s talcml : 
upon the public opinion had already been manifested, and the Whi«*s 
were doubtless unwilling that their weight should be cast into tlio oppo¬ 
site scale. Godolphiu alone despised to court in his fall the genius which 
he had neglected while possessed of power. His reception of Swift 
was short, dry, and morose; and he, who thought he deserved the 
contrary from a minister whose principles he had professed and sup¬ 
ported, departed, almost vowing revenge. With Somers, also, he 
seems at this juncture to have quarrelled. He saw him on his arrival 
in London, blit it was lor tlie last time. This great statesman used 
some elf 01 ts to convince him, that lie was serious in his recommending 
him to Lord Wharton’s favour, and had written twice to that noble¬ 
man on the subject without receiving an answer. To this Swift 
answered, that he never expected anything from Lord Wharton, and 
that Wharton knew lie understood it so. In short, he retained 
his opinion, that he had been treated with duplicity by Lord Somers 
nor does lie ever appear to have retracted it. To his literary friends ’ 
his arrival was as acceptable as ever. He resumed his intimacy with 
Addison and Steele, but refused to pledge Lord Halifax, when lie 
proposed as a toast the -Resurrection of the Whigs, unless would 

ir Ud t P efoi Q m ^tion. Thus indifferent to tlie interests of 
theialhng mnnstry Swdt was still astonished, and shocked at the 
bold steps taken by the court, m removing so many great statesmen 

promised himself to be an unconcerned spectator 
of the struggles which such measures were likely to occasion. But 
let no mau promise on his own neutrality. By 1st October he had 
written a lampoon on Lord Godolpliin * and on the 4th, he was for 
u. fiist time presented to Harley ; and it is remarkable that on flip 
very same day, he refused an invitation from MEdits th us 
making his option between those distinguished statesmen. ‘ ’ 

Harley had been prepared to meet Swift as one whose political 
tenets resembled lus own, (for he also had been bred tt . in revolutio 
principles,) but who was now a discontented person, ill-used for m 

Mcofdin^v'with^lHh last ^^istration. Re was ’received 

so well how to show towards those whose attachment they S worth 
seeming, n the same paragraph which acquaints Stella with this 
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first interview with the new prime minister, Swift announces, that he 
has given his lampoon against Goclolphin to the press, and already 
threatens u to go round with them all.” They met, therefore, with 
mutual views of union, Swift anxious to avenge the neglect with 
which he had been treated by the Whigs, aud io advance the mission 
of which he was the solicitor, and Harley desirous of bringing to the 
support of the new administration, an author of talents so formidable 
and popular. \y Harley Swift was introduced to St. John, (after¬ 
wards Lord Bolingbroke,) and'the intercourse which he enjoyed with 
these ministers approached to intimacy with a progress more rapid 
than can well be conceived in such circumstances.* 

But the assistance of Swift was essential to the existence of the 
ministry, and ample confidence was the only terms on which it could 
be procured. That which might be called properly the Tory party, 
by whose influence the new ministers had obtained and now held their 
station, differed in many essential points of doctrine, both from 
Harley and St. John, in so far, at least, as the principles of the latter 
were then understood. Both these statesmen had been members of 
Godolphin’s administration, from which they had seceded in 1708, 
v(‘t, having once belonged to it, they could not be supposed at once to 
rush to the opposite extremes of passive obedience and divine 
hereditary right. Still they were under the necessity of availing 


* The following passages in the Journal to Stella, with the dates, mark how 
rapidly Swift passed from acquaintance to intimate friendship, and a conformity of 
views and interests:— J 

“ Oct. 4,1710.—Mr. Harley received me with the greatest respect and kindness 
imaginable, and appointed me an hour, two or three days after, to open my busi¬ 
ness to him.” 

“Oct. 7.—I had no sooner told him my business, but lie entered into it with all 
kindness; asked me for ray powers, and read them; and read likewise a memorial 
1 had. drawn up, and put it into his pocket to show the queen: told me the 
measures he would take; and, in short, said everything I could wish. Told mo 
he must bring Mr. St. John and me acquainted; and spoke so many things of per¬ 
sonal kindness and esteem, that I am inclined to believe what some friends had 
told me, that lie would do everything to bring mo over. He desired me to dine 
with him on Tuesday; and, after four hours being with him, set me down at St. 
James's coffee-house in a hackney-coach. 

1 mus ,fc tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. Ho charged me to come 
and see him often ; I told him I was loth to trouble him, in so much business as 
he had, and desired I might have leave to come at his levee; which ho immediately 
refused, and said, 1 That was no place for friends.*» J 

“ Oct, 10.—Harley tells me ho has shown my memorial to the queen, and 

conded it very heartily; because, said ho, the queen designs to signify it to the 
bishops of Ireland in form, and tako notice that it was done upon a memorial from 
you; which he said ho did to make it look more respectful to me. I believe never 
was anything compassed so soon: and purely done by my personal credit with 
Mr. Harley; who is so excessively obliging, that I know not what to make of it 
ira ess to show ihc rascals of the other party that they used a man unworthily who 
had deserved better. He speaks all tho kind things to mo in the world.—Oct. 14. 

1 stand with the new people ten times better than over I did with the old, and" 
forty times more caressed/' ■ ^ M 
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themselves of the drift of popular opinion, an a boatman bmiofits by 
the current which bears him towards his haven, managing nnsinwliih; 

by sail and cfar, so to moderate aiid control its impulse, thud it slmll 
neither hurry him beyond the point proposed, nor dash him against the 
adjacent cliffs. Under such difficulties the talents of 8wifi, to mould 
and moderate the tone of public feeling, became of the last importance 
to the new rulers; and hence Harley laid aside his reserve, and St. 
John his levity, to vie in courtesy towards an author, whose principles 
in church and state liacl hitherto been those of moderal ion, and who 
combined the power of expressing and supporting his sentiments, in a 
manner at once forcible and adapted to the capacity of the public. 
Swift, on the other hand, beheld the triumph of tho church establish¬ 
ment, and saw, with pleasure, that tho affairs of state were to be 
conducted by men, whose tenets were ostensibly as favourable to liberty 
as his own. He saw, besides, an opportunity of wreaking his 
vengeance on those by whom he had been overlooked in the plenitude 
of their power ; and, from the influence of those mixed motives 

enlisted himself with heart and hand under the banners of the new 
ministers. 


llie first and most urgent point in which they required his 
assistance, was the conduct of the Examiner, a periodical paper, which 
St. John himself, Prior, Dr. Freind, King, and other Tory' writers, had 
already commenced as the organ of the new rulers. Thirteen numbers 
had been published, and the want of a regular and responsible .>< I itor 
was already visible. The thirteenth number was an avowed and 

V1 .? en + t * dC 'r? CC ° tlle doc . trmo of hereditary right, in its most absurd 
extent. ' I his was a subject on which they were willing to avoid com¬ 
mitting themselves, and caution was the more necessary, as Addison 

uic a ready, in a paper called the Whig Examiner, assumed the task 
of replying to and exposing the arguments of their Cory phmus 
But three weeks ere Swift entered the field of controversy^ was 
relinquished by his illustrious contemporary,f The moderate and 
gentle disposition of Addison was ilf suited for the virulence o} 
peisonal debate; and if lie withdrew from it when he learned tint 
bwift was about to take the field, it is neither an imputation on his 

dOTbtfi,f°b n^ S C ' 0lU ' agC ’ 1 tliat , he sll0uld llave avoided a contest at once 
doubtful, harassing, and invidious. It was the avowed purpose of this 

publication, “ to censure the writings of others, and to ISpersons 

a re-heanug, who had suffered under any unjust sentence P of the 

Examine, and during the existence of the work, the task was accom- 


omittedin the reparation 1 of 1 taut'mper th^Tiv f \ 1!xamtncrs - r,l,t being 
came to mik as No. XIII., whichtad Originally been No xTy 0 ^ b y Swift 

troversy a°s londucred\tfween i k^ f rrdTdV h011 h<S re ? resefited ‘bo con- 

hi™"written by stiftte and No? XIIL°of fhe 

weeks. y 18 d ‘ Ued 2nd November, at the distance of about three 
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plished with great energy and little mercy. Not only Sachcverell, 

I mt Prior, and St. John himself, were attacked and severely satirized. 
The Whig Examiner was succeeded by the Medley, on the same side 
of the question, a periodical paper composed by Qldmixon, and revised 
by Mainwaring. The first number appeared 5th October, 1710, and 
the last, being Number XLV., is dated 6th August, 1711, during 
which period the authors maintained a constant warfare with the 
Examiners. This last publication was conducted by Swift, from the 
13th to the 45th and 46th Numbers, or from loth November, 1710, to 
14th June, 1711, a space of seven months, during which time, in the 
language of Homer, he bore the battle upon his single shield, and by 
the vigour of his attack, and dexterity of his defence, inspired his own 
party with courage, and terrified or discomfited those champions who 
stepped from the enemy’s ranks for the purpose of assailing him. 
Unrestrained by those considerations which probably influenced the 
gentler mind of Addison, he engaged in direct personal controversy, 
and, not satisfied with directing his artillery on the main body of the 
enemy, he singled out for his aim, particular and well-known indivi¬ 
duals. Wharton, whose character laid him too open to such an attack, 
was the first of those victims; Sunderland, Godolphin, Oowper, Wal¬ 
pole, and Marlborough himself, became the butts of his satire; but he 
is least j astifiable where it is exerted against Lord Somers, whose 
services to liis country, independent of ancieat friendship and undeni¬ 
able virtues, ought to have silenced such reproaches as had no bette r 
foundation than a private scandal. 

It was not, however, in the Examiner alone, that Swift manifested 
hi eal for Harley’s administration: with a readiness and versatility 
almost inconceivable, he assumed every shape which could give cour&L 
to his friends, and perplex or annoy their opponents. His ready 
talent for popular poetry was laid under liberal contribution; and M S 
Hamet’s Eoa” was succeeded by a variety of pamphlets and lampoc 
composed or correctl by Swift, whose effect upon the public mind, 
while they had all the raciness of fresh and current personal satii . 
may be guessed by the amusement which they continue to afford the 
reader, when many innuendos are lost, and others can only be under¬ 
stood through the labour of the commentator. His resentment against 
Lord Wharton ho again indulged, in the “Short Character 5 * « i that 
nobleman, with some account of his government. The character was 
drawn in the keenest strokes of satire; and it seems only to have 
grieved tho writer, that the facts imputed to the lord-lieu tenant, being 
rather morally flagitious than legally criminal, afforded no grounds for 
the impeachment with which Wharton had been threatened by the 
predominant Tories. He also published “ Bemnrks upon a Letter to 
the seven Lords who examined Greg,” a tract d< signed to vindicate 
Harley’s character, whom the spirit of party endeavoured to implicate 
in a treasonable correspondence, which tnat person, a clerk in his 
office, had maintained with the public enemy. 

While thus actively engaged in political controver t Swift did not 
omit to solicit the cause for which he had been deputed from Ireland, 
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The interest which he enjoyed with the new ministora, together with 
their wish to be considered as benefactors to the church, soon obtained 
for the Irish clergy the long-solicited grant of the first-fruits. But 
befoio this satisfactory result of Swift s tm non was known in Ireland, 
the Bishops (slow, it would seem, in political intelligence) had adopted 
an idea, that, from his former intimacy with llir Whig party, he 
would be no agreeable intercessor with those now in power, and there* 
fore recalled Ins commission, under the pretext of putting the whole 
affair into the hands of the Duke of Ormond. Swift Was naturally 

offended and disgusted at being encountered with such a requital, af 
the very moment when he had achieved the object of his mission, and 
had a right to expect the thanks of the convocation. It is the subject 
of a correspondence with Archbishop King, in which that prelate 
makes some reluctant and awkward excuses for the treatment which 

hwift had received from his brethren. Indeed, all the letters which 
pass between these distinguished men, exhibit much more formality 
and respect, than real friendship and kindness. And, finally, when 
Swift expected that the archbishop would propose some mode of 
requiting the services which the church owed him upon this occasion 
he received a curious letter of advice, in whicli King recommends to 
him, (needlessly, surely,) first, to push his present interest with govern¬ 
ment into obtaining some preferment that might make him easy • 
and, secondly, after an oblique hint that his literary hours had been 
hitherto but idly employed, he advises his correspondent to look 
into Dr. Wilkins ‘Heads of Matters,” contained in his “Gift of 
Preaching, and thence select some serious and useful theological sub¬ 
ject, and so to manage it as to be of use to the world. Swift con- 

Dait that tlm tt T V a - S + rt °t covered insult 5 and replied to the first 
; ?ait, that though his interest was as great at court as ever belonged 

to one of his level, lie would never solicit for himself, whatever lie had 

^ one tor others; to the second, that to advise him to become useful to 

Tshole a 8e 2l what he meant to do win he came 

until the death of the prelate; and King is mentioned with hi d, ,, m ’ 

ssSrfaTjEr 7 “ ““ " e °* iri!i 

Swift was now the constant friend and associate of Harlev nul 

Sftt £ Sj*SE? 

q uarrel with Mr HnvW# tt * m . 0 J ie itself a cause of 
j witn Mr. Harley.* He even rejected the situation of chaplain, 

refused him ffor I Mo^wi^l^wsTerdw^ H m agaiu hut I 

makes me amends.” aucl not see him again till he 

I tb. (, 11 1 was this morning earlv with Afr t a™:, t a 

° y h All. .Uwn, of tbe secretary’s office, and 
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when offered to him by the same statesman,* Aucl he assumed and 
maintained the right of an independent friend, to take umbrage at the 
slightest shadow of caprice in those to whom he was so ardently 
attached. Indeed, it was probably the exercise of this intimacy, and 
the display of power which it implied, which were the chief gratili<-ra¬ 
tions received by Swift, from the high situation which he occupied 
during this administration; for a contempt of rank, and a marked 
neglect of the ceremonials it requires, were carried by him to the verge 
of affectation. This was doubtless an error, and one which leaves 
room to suspect, that the advantages which he studiously undervalued, 
held, in truth, more thau their just proportion in his estimate. The 
whim of publicly sending the prime-minister into the House of Com¬ 
mons to call out the first secretary of state, only to let him know 
that he would not dine with him if he dined late; the insisting that a 
duke should make him the first visit, merely because he was a duke; 
—these, and other capricious exertions of despotic authority over the 
usual customs of society, are unworthy of Swift’s good sense and 
penetration. In a free country, the barriers of etiquette between the 
ranks of society are but frail and low, the regular gate is open, and 
the tax of admittance a trifle; and he who, out of mere wautonness, 
overleaps the fence, may be justly supposed not to have attained a 
philosophical indifference to the circumstance of being born in the 
excluded district. The conduct of Swift, in this particular, did not 
escape the satirists of the opposite party, who scrutinized, with a 
jealous and unfriendly eye, both his life, habits, and manners. Tho 
most curious of these specimens of dislike and apprehension, occurs in 
the diary of Bishop Kamnet, a zealous Whig, who, in the state and 
patronage assumed by Swift, as well as in his favour for the poetry of 
one Mr. Pope , a Papi^f, saw little else than the speedy introduction of 
Popery and the Pretender. The picture is power tally drawn, though 
with a coarse and invidious pencil:—“ 1713. Dr. Swift came iuto the 
coffeehouse, and had a bow from everybody but me. W hen I came to 
the antechamber to wait before prayers. Dr. Swift was the principal 


to 
it I 


saw a letter Mr. Harley had sent him, desiring to be reconciled; but I was deal 
all entreaties, and have desired Lewis to go to him, and let him know tKi 
expected farther satisfaction. If we let these great ministers pretend too much, 
there will bo no governing tlicm. Ho promises to mak.- mo easy, if I would but 
come and see him ; but I won’t, and he shall do it by message, or I will cast him 
off. I will toll you the cause of our quarrel when 1 see you, and refer it t*> your¬ 
selves# In that he did something, which h • intended for a favour, and 1 hava 
taken it quite otherwise, disliking both tho thing and the manner, and it has 
heartily vexed mo; and all I have said is truth, though it looks like jest: and I 

f u sod to submit to his iuteuded favour, and expect farther satisfaction.** 

In a subsequent part of the Journal he acquaints Stella with the cause of quarrel, 

wliieh w:i " Ui»- < 'llt'l ef :i kuik ]!■ 'It- ci lifty pounds. 

* u My Lord Oxford, - by a second hand, proposed my being his chap- 

hfih, which I, by a second hand, excused. I will bo no mand> chaplain alive.** 
An« l he elsi where declares his reason for refusing was, that it did not become him 
to engage iu a state of dependence. 

JcuxiNAi to Stella, vVpril l, 17 11. W I dined with tho secretary, who scorned 
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man of talk and business, and acted as a master of requests. He wnn 
soliciting the Marl of Arran to soealc to his brother the Duke of 
Ormond, to get a chaplain’s place established in the garrison of Still 
for Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had lately 
been in jail, and published sermons to pay fees. He was promising 
Mr. Thorold to undertake with my lord-treasurer, that according to 
his petition, he should obtain a salary of 200?. per annum, as minister 
of the English church at Rotterdam. He stopped F. G wynne, Esq., 
going in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he had 
something to say to hint from my lord-treasurer, lie talked with the 
son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket-book 
and wrote down several things, as memoranda, to do for him. H< 
turned to the fire, and took out his gold watch, and telling him the 
time of the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman said, * he 
was too fast.’—* How can I help it/ says the doctor, ‘if the courtiers 
give me a watch that won’t go right?* Then he instructed a young 
nobleman, that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope, (a Papist,) 
who had begun a translation of Homer into English verse, for which 
‘he must have them all subscribe; for/ says he, ‘the author shall not 
begin to print till I have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord-treasurer, 
after leaving the queen, came through the room, beckoning Dr. Swift 
to follow him: both went off just before prayers.” 

“Nov. 3,—I see and hear a great deal to confirm a doubt, that the 
Pretender’s interest is much at the bottom of some hearts: a whisper 
that Mr. Nelson had a prime hand in the late book for hereditary 
right: and that one of them was presented to majesty itself, whom 
God preserve from the effect of such principles and such intrigues !” 

It has been suggested by Swift’s noble biographer, that this 3 humour 
of predominating over those whose rank was superior to his own, 
impeded'his rise in the church, and even limited his intercourse with 
the administration of 1710, to a seeming rather than a real confidence. 
“His spirit,” says Lord Orrery, “for I would give it the softest name, 


terribly down and melancholy; which Mr. Prior and Lewis observed as well as I: 
perhaps something is gone wrong ; perhaps there is nothing in it.’’ 

April 3. I called at Mr. Secretary s to see what the d ailed him on Sun¬ 
day ; 1 made him a very proper speech, told him I observed he was much out of 
temper; that I did not expect lie would tell mo the cause, but would be glad to 
see lie was in better; and one thing 1 warned him of, never to appear cold to me 
I would not be treated like a schoolboy; that I had felt too much of that in my 
life alleady, (meaning from Sir William Temple;) that I expected every great 
minister who honoured me with his acquaintance, if he heard or saw anything 
to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain words, and not put me in pain to 
guess by the change or coldness of his countenance or behaviour ; fur it was what 
X would hard y bear from a crowned head ; and I thought no subject’s favour was 
worth it; and that I designed to let my lord keeper and Mr. Harley know the 
same thing, that they might use me accordingly, lie took all right; said I had 
rea^njvow^lnothrng ailed him but sitting up all nights at business, and one 
night at drinking; would have had me dine with him and Mrs. Masham’s brother 
to make up matters; but I would not: I don't know, but X would not. But indeed 
I wap engaged with my old friend Kollmson; you never heard of him before.” 
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was ever untractable. The motions of his genius were often irregular. 
He assumed more the air of a patron than o a friend, ffc affected 
rather to dictate than advise.*’ This is the language of one who 
felt that the adventitious distinctions of rank sunk before the genius 
of Swift; and who, though submitting to the degradation during the 
Dean’s life, in order to enjoy the honour of calling himself liis friend, 
was not unwilling, after the death of that friend, to indemnify himself 
for the humiliation which he had sustained in the course of their inter¬ 
course. The following passage, when it is considered, that S ft. of 
whom it treats, was one of the most keen and penetrating of mankind, 
jealous even to punctilio of frank and cordial reciprocity of confidence 
in the friendships which he formed with the great, appears yet more 
fantastical and groundless. “ He was elated with the appearance of 
enjoying ministerial confidence. He enjoyed the shadow, the sub¬ 
stance was detained from him. He was employed, not trusted; and 
at the same time he imagined himself a subtile diver, who dexterously 
shot down into the profoundest regions of politics; he was suffered 
only to sound the shallows nearest the shore, and was scarce admitted 
to descend below the froth at the top. Perhaps tli*- deeper bottoms 
were too muddy for his inspection.” It had been kind of his lordship, 
in elucidation of this metaphorical tirade, to have given us some 
glimpse into those profound regions of state policy, which the sagacity 
of Swift did not enable bim to fathom. Without such light, we can 
only attach one interpretation to these expressions, namely, that the 
ministry of Queen Anne had determined upon the restoration of the 
line of Stuart, as the ultimate purpose of their government In this 
supposed case, certainly Swift was not of their counsel. But if a 
scheme so desperate was ever meditated, it could be by St John alone, 
when, placing himself at the head of the violent Tory and Jacobite 
party, lie broke off all friendship with Harley; and such a plan-could 
only have been formed after Swift had retired to Letcombe, where 
there was no opportunity of intrusting it to him, if, indeed, his acqui¬ 
escence could have been expected, in a project so contrary to his well- 
known principles. As for the other depths of state policy, pure or 
muddy, deep or shallow, which were sounded by Queen Anne’s last 
ministry, they are now well known to history ; and a short deduction 
of Swift’s labours in the cause of that government, will plainly show 
how intimately they were then known to him. 

The first and most pressing danger of tho new ministers, aroe from 
the difficulty they experienced in restraining the impetuosity of tho 
Tory party, who had, indeed, borne them into power, but who watched, 
with an eye of doubt and jealousy, ministers whom their superior 
talents for public business, rather than ardent party zeal, had recom¬ 
mended to the situations they held. Hence a schism arose among the 
majority of the House of Commons, and a numerous body of country 
members, under the title of the October Club, formed themselves into 
an association for controlling tho government and hurrying matters to 
extremity against the obnoxious members of the opposite party. Tho 
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talents of Swift wero employed to appease a disoon.tent which was 
hastily ripening- into mutiny, and his ••Advie.e humbly offered to tho 
members of the October Club,” had the desired effect of softening 
some, and convincing others, until the wholo body of malcontents wo 

aL, . a , finally dissolved. Tho treatise is a masterpiece of 

, , s political skill, judiciously palliating thoso ministerial errors 
w ucli could not be denied, and artfully intimating thoso excuses, 
which, resting upon the disposition of Queen Anne herself, could not 
in policy or decency, be openly pleaded. Such were his services diu imr 
this first crisis in tho new administration. But another still more 
perilous was rapidly approaching. 

i •,'£ he Z Gry ®* lstence oi Harley’s administration rested upon the possi¬ 
bility of making a peace with France; and as such necessity was but 
too obvious to that wily nation, she seized tho opportunity of en¬ 
deavouring to regain by negotiation, what she had lost by the victori¬ 
ous arms of Marlborough. The mind of the public, therefore, was to 
be prepared, not for such a peace as might have justly been expected 
to conclude a war of distinguished success; but for such terms as 
1 iance might be induced to grant from the dread of over-play i no- her 
own game, and so becoming the means of destroying the very admiu- 
istiation on whose continuance the prospect of peace depended Fo- 
this purpose, Prior was despatched to Paris, and Swift undertook to 
pave the way for peace, by representing that England was the dupe of 
her allies, and bore almost the whole burden of the war of which thev 
reaped the exclusive advantage. A light and humorous mmnhhf 
piotessing to give an account of Prior’s journey, but in truth a mere 
c ion from beginning to end, was first published to amuse the credn 

biiftv a of fncX 3 S1 ' a ^ U p ly t0 reC °r letllC public mind to the 1 ossT 
ibifity of a me with France. But the design was more o-rsvcll 

piosccuted in the celebrated treatise upon the “Conduct of the A Hi P o” 
English neonlp "NT J u( ^ ci0us .b r adapted to the prejudices of the 

kingdoms for’them at ^,* lme . she was gaming towns, provinces, and 

slightest prospect of n^onal Stereft %i°7 T** au l"' itbout 
of the Allies,” appeared !„ ril^eatise on the “Conduct 

questionof peace and w?r^= th i 2/t r K ° 1 ve i nber ’ 17 . 11 > while the 

editions were devoured bv the C )e ^ ore Parliament. Four 

perhaps no productionofll P f C m th ? s P ace of a week, and 

upon general opinion. It was the texTbnoW so . stron g an effect 

i ii uas uio text-book from which the ministerial 
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- * o tTimioo A-f Commons quoted their facts, and diew their 

members in the Ho the contrary, threatened to bring the 

"S‘Ufta tte of Lori», "her. by the jnwtta, of 

author to the bai acquired a temporary superionty. 

aaaaes s&££ u * &*. 

proscription, to which he was afterwards repeatedly subjected. A\ hdc 
Kpolc anc Aislabic harangued against him, the ministers employed 

r^wMcb Starrs Etfra 

kSwS .ubs‘qomt “ Adtes. of Thant, to the Queen," Wo 

■“aa:u. ^ ** *. v* 

as f“ && ■anas* ss w 

JS S from passages in the Journal, and seems to have com- 
menced on the part of the latter. Indeed,, when politics occasion 

dissension between two men ot onerous spirit, he who is oppose o 
the mrtv in power is for that single reason the most ready to tale 
offence Swift had used every ellbrt consistent with the line of political 
conduct which he had adopted, to propitiate Ins fnends of the Whig 

benefits of his intercession, and it appears that he was really anxious 
to have been of service to Steele. Against this ardent and ready 
writer the ministers entertained a deep antipathy. He had publisher 

iu his Taller a very poignant satire against the new administration, 

[written bv Henley], L which, under the allegory of a change of 
management at a theatre, Harley is represented as a deep intriguer, 
who had worked himself into the direction of the stap, to the extirpa¬ 
tion of the good old British actors, and the introduction of foieign 
pretenders. This and similar attacks upon government, occasioned 
Steele bein'* deprived of his office of Gazetteer. It is stated by Swift, 
and l havc°found it nowhere contradicted, that he interceded wit 1 
ministers at Ibis crisis in behalf of Steele, who, through lus interces¬ 
sion, was permitted to retain his other post of commissioner of stamp 
duties So far, therefore, the balance of obligation was against Steele. 
But, as usually happens in such cases, that authors warm interfe¬ 
rence in politics drew upon him personal abuse in several papers ot the 
Examiner, which was then the official organ of the ministerial party. 
These Steele seems to have imputed, in part at least, to the lutiueuce 
of his alienated friend; and in the Ghtardum, No. o3, he alludes to 
Swift with assumed contempt, and classes him as a reputed author ot 
the Examiner along with Mrs. Mauley, of whose character, in t e 
same sentence, he pronounces the infamy: Switt adds that lie charged 
him with infidelity, but the passage was afterwardsi cottoned .1 
omitted. This was the first open blow,-a blow for which no ocoam on 
was given, unless we suppose, with the annotator on the 1 a tier, 
that Swift, although not at that time the editor of the Examiner*, 
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either enuntennmvd <»r failed to expunge those pmMniml reflection* oi 
which Stoolo complained. Swill, who appears Leeuly to luivc* h it tin 
insult, wrote ft letter of cxciilnution to Addison, in which In* <li claimed 
nil concern with (ho hJjunmut r ; declared himnoll ;i ali'anger fnllm 
author, and charged Stoolo with inpinlier -tu< 1 jingnd il milt* in ni l tehjug. 
without any previous request of explaimtion, n iViciul, nl wlm r * n- 
treaty and intercession ho liad boon hii Herod io nlam In oilier f 1 1i4 
produced n petulant reply from Steele, in v. hioli lie I old Swill Hint I hr 

ministers laughed at him,” if thoymado him believe they hod kept 

Sioole in his ollioo at his intercession{ that if Swift had ever spoken 
in his favour, ho was glad ho had treated him with respect, although 
he still believed ho was an accomplice of the Exami nn-; and ho 
accuses Swift of duplicity and ovasion, in I nmdt* <<f denying that 
connexion. To this fJwifi returned a very angry vindication, in which 
ho allowed, tied, through his interest, tin* lord-treasurer had ftp 

a meeting with Steele, without requiring him to sacrifice any friend or 

principle, but 1 hat Stoelo had broken bis appointments and lie adds# 
that he himself had not the lea it 2 uul in writing any of the Examu 
nws; bad never exchanged a syllable with tho supposed author 
(Oldisworth) in his life, nor over seen him abovo twice, and that in 
mixed company.* Under this explanation, the blame of thr open 
breach must remain with Steelo, who, excited by a groundless suspi¬ 
cion, attacked in public the friend who had struggled in private to 
protect his interests, and that without soliciting either amicable ex¬ 
planation or apology. Modern editors have indeed doubted, with 

Steele, the truth of Swift’s assertions, of las being totally unconnected 
with the Examiner; and an attempt has been made to glean evidence 
to the Contrary, from his Journal to Stella, in which ho mentions, 
upon different occasions, correcting tho pieces of inferior a grate, and 
conducting in secret the subordinate paper warfare which was main¬ 
tained between the parties. But the admittance of such reasoning 
would make Switt as justly liable tor the whole scurrility, without 
exception, (and it was no small quantity), with which the Tory 
pamphleteers of the time bespattered the opposite party. Besides, if 
the Journal be taken for evidence, it will appear from that authority, 
that the Examiners were not under Swift’s control, for he regrets not 
being able to soften the refl ions which they c upon M ar!b<rough. 
A suspicion, therefore, of so vague a nature, furnishes no ground for 
disputing the solemn averment of Swift himself, who, as he lay under 
no obligation to Steele, was not surely under temptation to pledge 
himself unnecessarily to a direct and positive falsehood. That ho 
inteiceded fqi Steele is certain; and why he should be suspe* 1 ' 1 of 
privately injuring by libels the man whom he had en , ued to 

f "j /^J? 8 * s by what he tells Stella, whom ho was uuder no temptation 

to deceive:— He (Oldisuvuth) is an iu-.-iii-us fellow, but the most c I 

\ am coxcomb in the world, so that 1 dare not let him see me,norai .fl 

—This w «3 ,u the 12th March, 1712-13, just before hU breach witi, 
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serve, will require both proof and explanation, ere it can be recorded 
to the prejudice of Swift’s character. It is, however, deeply to be 
regretted, that, in their subsequent controversy, Swift should have so 
totally forgotten their former friendship in their present animosity. 
Meantime, if, in one instance, a friend had misconstrued his 
attempts to serve him, he was successful in the acquisition of others, 
who united with him in their sentiments on public affairs. The formation 
of the Society of Brothers, consisting of men of the first rank and 
most eminent talents among the Tories, who agreed to call themselves 
by the fraternal title, was accomplished under his auspices. It was 
by their assistance, that, in the midst of political faction, and during 
much business, more or less dependent upon bis personal labour. 
Swift meditated a task so gigautic as to limit and fix the English 
tongue by a general standard, to be ascertained by a society resem¬ 
bling the French Academy. The antiquities of onr language had 
been no part of Swift’s study; and he obviously shows an ignorance 
of the leading fact, that the present speech of England did not, 
properly speaking, exist as a language until about the time of Edward 
III!, when mutual convenience had accomplished a compound betwixt 
the French, which was the exclusive dialect of the nobles, and the 
Saxon, which was spoken by the inferior orders. The golden period 
of our language he conceives to have been from the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, until the breaking out of the civil 
war m 1642. Yet those who consider, on the one hand, the com- 
parative poverty oL‘ tho English of that peri oil, and .(DO the other the 
quaint affectations which have since become obsolete, will see no better 
reason for fixing upon the age of Elizabeth, than on any which has 
succeeded it, as the most improved period of the English tongue. 
The subsequent enlargement of science has rendered a proportional 
addition to our vocabulary altogether indispensable; and phrases at 
first introduced as the language of philosophy, are aptly and properly 
employed in oblique and metaphorical senses, until they become a 
part of our ordinary speech. And this gradual progress of improve¬ 
ment, of enlargement at least, must contiuue to influence our language! 
until the pitch of national improvement shall be attained and pa^ed, 
and until authors, as well as the public, to whom they address them¬ 
selves, shall look back unanimously toward tho compositions of some 
particular period, as what must ever be the objects of their 

imitation, but never of their successful rivalry. An era like 

this scorns to have taken place, both in Spain and Italy, where 
tho necessity of composing in the samo language, and ii|>on the 

sam6 plan which was used by their ancestors, has indeed fixed the 

dialect, but has, at the same time, neutralized the genius of those 
writers by whom it is to bo employed. The utility, therefore, of a 
society whose statutes should fix down the present generation to use 
the very language, which, underdiflerent circumstances, and when know¬ 
ledge was less generally diffused, was used by their forefathers, may 
b. real ly questioned. Of the practicability of the > borne, Dr. John* 
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son has justly observed, that every man would have been willing, and 
many would have been proud, to disobey the decrees of tho proposed 
academy, and that the institution being renewed by successive elections, 
would, in a short time, have differed from itself There is but one 
mode in which the man of literature can contribute to the purity and 
stability of language, and in this tho success of Swift himself has 
been at least equal to all that might liavo been expected from bis 
projected institution. This can only be by such careful selection of 
words, and sedulous attention to style, as may attract at once the 
approbation of his contemporaries, and become the object of imitation 
to liis successors. It is upon the permanent popularity of an author 
alone, that his influence upon the speech of succeeding ages can be 
founded; and when that popularity rests upon tho sure basis of 
literary merit, his language will remain current and intelligible, not 
only from its own purity, but because it is used in writings, with 
which it would be a disgrace not to be intimately acquainted. 

Swift’s letter to the lord-treasurer upon this subject was published 
in May, 1712 , and the reception it met with might have convinced the 
author for what a refractory class of subjects he was proposing a 
legislation and constitution. Various answers were published to his 
proposal, all tending to impugn the authority of the institution, ere 
it was yet embodied, and several intimating, with the usual candour 
of disputants, that the chief purpose of the author was to create for 
himself an office of power and of profit; for such is the alchemy of 
faction, whether literary or political, that it can extract scandal out of 
circumstances the most innocent or laudable. Meanwhile the lord- 
treasurer, according to his wonted custom, gave fair promises, and 
nothing more: and thus, fell to the ground a pro]:>osal in which, as 
in many other cases, an inadequate remedy is proposed for an evil, 
which, if indeed it be a real one, is inherent in the progressive state of 
society. There is every reason to think, that Swift was deeply 
interested in the success of his scheme; and it is probable that a 
small vocabulary, entitled “ An Explanation of difficult English words,” 
may have been compiled by him on this occasion. The manuscript is 
imperfect, and of little value, unless in point of curiosity. 

The “ Letter on the English Language” is the only purely literary 
publication which Swot had leisure to produce during this bustling 
period; for the publication of the “ Miscellanies,” which took place 

17 . U ’ contains nothing new. They were published for John 
Morphew, without Swift s name, and apparently without his know- 
lea"e, ®nt in a respectable for in, and. with a preface, indicating the 
author, and apologizing for the liberty of giving these pieces to the 
worid without las consent. We have seen that Swift himself designed 
such a publication, but he had probably given up his purpose when he 
tound himself engaged in writing political tracts, which would arrange 
but indifferently with “The Contests in Athens and Rome.” He 
disowns Morphew’s “Miscellanies” in his journal, yet expresses his 
doubts that iooke, with whom he had corresponded on the subject of 
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such a pubUcati°ii, wa3 at the boUo^n of the mysteries 

tto “ "■ rw 

a piracy. ... f the pc£lC e of Utrecht, which was 

undertaken by Swift about this ti >.»P ( {(n f nda tion of their power 
The ministers, who had designedto ^ fr(jm the va utage-ground 
in that treaty, soon saw themselv > wk osc popular arguments 
which it afforded totheopposi^on. > ‘ now required 

had reconciled the people to the His WO rk, after- 

to conciliate their good. tke fouv last years of Queen Anne’s 

reign, was of his time about tins period. 

But Oxford and were .to 

5 tt hie tan of considerable eemce 

no part of lus c ^ractcr is d edto cultivate its art with success. 

He relieved the necessitous, he ... \ P , receive from his powerful 
that more distinguished genius B «j®£ we ll entitled, 

friends, that kindness and dis- to ^ rebende d being deprived of 

his office under government, as edited his 

with such marked regard and ^ thug .> saya 

astonishment, while it allayed ns PI irtue “I have made a 

Swift, with the complacence of conscio Mrt Hq obtained a lso 
worthy man easy, andtliat s a goo y w hich is'most flattering 

for the amiable Parneh, that P thelord-treasum- 

should make the first advances to the man oi let intcd wth 

boasts to Stella, made the minister desue to 4 

.v ..v-, <>,„ fnlloiviu" instances: Journal, Feb. 12, 
* Of this, among many o bers, take the d j nner j haV0 0V er seen. It 

1712. “ I dined to-day With our sometwtte g r .' g account oi sixty guineas 

was at Jack 1. ill’s .the Governor^oOb Unk. ^“to-morrow. Andlord 
1 bad collected, and am to giv >>'■ ■ n<Js to reward some others, —loth. 

Ireasurcr has promised me o - . 1 j a nasty garret, very sick. I gave 

“ I was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Diaper, m tb(J ottlcr sixty to wo 

him twenty guineas from naming some time ago, to a certain 

other authors.’’—In that of March 3uth i was^m ^ poor> aud sic kly; and 

person, another certain peison, th. m Jnne hundred pounds to givo the other, 
evening, and it was a great surprise to the receiv .r. 
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Pnrnc'11, iml PnrnoJl with 1 he m in i. I it# PopO,whoWQ I UOWlabotlring 
on his i bmier, experienced that warm and effectual support which is 
acknowledged xn the preface to the Iliad; and tho foundation was laid 
of tho memorable friendship, which lasted until tho Conolusion <4 
their li\ r cs. It was by Swift sinterest that (lay u.i i mahe known to 
lord Bolingbroke, and obtained hie pal Arbnflmot, although 

ho needed not our .author’s recommendation, having < tblished him- 
self by his professional merit, enjoyed in the mosi intimate degree i ho 
pleasure and advantage which were afforded by his society. Berkeley, 
afterwards tho celebrated Bishop of Oloyjlfyowed to Swift tho.;e iit ’ 
troductious which placed him in thowav ofpromotion. “This, J think,“ 
said Swift upon, that occasion, M I am bound to, in honour and con¬ 
science, to use all my lit lie credit towards helping forward men of 
worth in tho world. In like manner, hereoommonued I* ■ i<i q posl 
under government; and although Prior, with whom he lived in strict 

intimacy, had no occasion for his services during the reign in which 

lie nourished as a political chorapterof eminence, yet, in that which 
followed, lie re ved, during his distresses, the most effectual support 

from Swift’s experienced friendship. With such literary friends and 
associates. Swift might well despise the abuse of Dennis, Oldmixon, 
and Snicdley, endure the enmity ot Steele, and even tho estrangement 
of Addison. f His attention was kindly and wi 11mciv extended oven 

remarkable. Dr. Kin ^notwithstanding 
lus Laving been S wilt’s personal antagonist, was made Gazetteer 
through his influence. Diaper and others were relieved under the 
pressure of poverty; and Harrison was placed in a situation to have 
advanced his fortune, had life been spared to him. The early death 

‘Journal to Stella, 31st January, 1712-13. “1 contrived it so that lord- 

treasurer came to me and asl, I (l had Parnell by me.) whether that was hr 
Parnell, aud spoke to him with great kindness.” Dr. Delany has given the 
anecdote too high;a Colouring :ainly injured the grace of the compliment 

by supposing that Swift made Lord Oxford, “in the height of his glory wilk wi h 

through his own levee, fn^.firing whirl, 

.V® -V u e a ^ nt,lon m tho real caso was simple and delicate: in thu 

other it would have been affected and ostentatious. ’ 

t The coldness between those great chai ers, seems to have commenced on 
Steele s account. 22nd October, 1710, Swift expressed his wishes to Add Son to 
mediate with the minister in Steele’s favour, but liis offer was drily received 

asutaf ssiss 

i QennniSXj ou* I love him still as much as ever though wt* iddnm r ,. * >> 

STthe coffee-house 01 whe^Thad IT^n®^ 4 “t ^eet pofnt, “I 

A tdVh° 6ha11 Is°it C no! 

friend Steele.” Addison and Swift howex-er'cmuiu^H^? 1 ,.,’ 0 ? WeU ’ at 1 , east his 
withstanding their difference, and a foundation was I ucknvkff f° C< ^‘ iIOnal y ’ r,oc ' 
tion which afterwards took place between them ' k y oft £ r tlie 1 
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of this young man, who had been recommended to Swift by Addison, 
was bewailed by his patron in terras which, from their plain and 
affecting simplicity, show how deeply he was interested in those whom 
he honoured by his protection.* 

The benefit o Swift’s protection was not limited to literary cha¬ 
racters. All his friends, and even the friends of those friends, who 
had occasion for his good offices, Bernage, Beaumont, and many 
others, had the benefit of his intercession, i e made the fortune ol 
Barber the printer, who became afterwards lord mayor of London, 
and a man of great wealth. He recommended Dr. Freind to be physi¬ 
cian-general in the army in Spain. In short, he laid the basis of that 
list o upwards of forty persons, including many of the highest re¬ 
spectability, both in point of fortune and talents, whom he had a 
right afterwards to consider as his debtors, and, according to their 
conduct towards him, to distinguish into the classes of grateful, un¬ 
grateful, and dubious. In short, as he expresses it in his Journal to 
Stella, he found himself able to forward the interest of every one, 
excepting only his own. 

While, indeed, Swift enjoyed so ample a power over the fortune of 
others, Ids own, to the surprise of the public, and no doubt to his 
internal disappointment, remained entirely stationary. The ministers, 
who admitted him to their utmost confidence, and shared with him at 
once their hours of business and of relaxation, appeared to have for¬ 
gotten, while disposing of numerous church preferments, that the 
chief pillar of their cause, so far as it depended upon influence over 
the public mind, was o ily an Irish vicar, with the aid of a very poor 
prebendary. Swift, who disdained to solicit the advancement which 
he considered as his due, seems to have imputed for a time the delay 
of its arrival to the habits of procrastination peculiar to Harley, and 
to tlie unwillingness of the ministry to raise him to such a dignified 
situation in the church, as might limit in its consequence his opportu¬ 
nities of affording them assistance in their politics. But when in 
their intimacy they called him Jonathan, and he retorted that he sup¬ 
posed they would leave him Jonathan as they found him, the expression 
indirectly implied expectation as well as reproach; nor did all the 
kindness and complacence of the lord-treasurer prevent Swift from 
expressing peevishness on the delay which occurred in making some 
honourable provision for iiis future life-t But there was a lion in the 


* “ 14th. I took Parnell this morning, and we walked to see poor Harrison. I had 
the hundred pounds in my pocket. 2 toUl Parnell I was afraid to knock at the door; 
my mind misgave me. I did knock, and his man in tears told mo his master was 
dead an hour before. Think what grief this is to me! I could not dine with 
lord-treasurer, nor anywhere else, but got a bit of meat towards the evening. No 
loss ever grieved me so much; poor creature! Pray God Almighty bless you. 
Adieu. 1 send this away to-night, and am sorry it must go while I am in so 
much grief.” 

t He expresses himself to Stella on his hopes of preferment at first with great 
caution. 16th January, 1710-11. “It is the last sally I shall ever make, but I 
hope it will turn to some account. ! have done more for these, and 1 think they 
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path, nml tho SCUM tilers wri'0 dofioient in lilts J"*wn* lieri n y to do ill 

Swift's favour what we must suppose they hod sincerely at heart. 
The real obstacle was the prejudice entertained by Queen Anno again -i 
the warmest literary supporter »► i her administration* All princes are 
necessarily edurntcil in ccivnumialH and formalities* mid those of 
weaker minds seldom ran stir beyond their magic circle* Queen Anno 
was of the latter description, and was hence Fed to consider a breach 
of decorum, or a departure from professional elm meter and et iquette, 

as equivalent to a heinous offence against morals* Swift wa > now t«» 
experience the truth of Atterl>ury’s prophecy, made while the author 
of the “ Tale of a Tub’* was yet unknown, “ He hath reason to con¬ 
ceal himself because of tho profane strokes in i hat i»i-«■«* hioh would 
do his reputation and interest in the world more harm 1 h;m Ids wit 
can do him good." While t he author was generally accounted a Whig, 
Sharpe, Archbishop of York, who was in many respects Queen Anne's 
spiritual counsellor, conceived lie was at onee di < har in ; bis e..n- 
science and serving the high church party, by painting the ** d ale of a 
Tub" as a ridicule upon religion in general, and the writer as lit lie 
better than an infidel, who at once had disgraced his sacred order by 


XJIVUV* ft (I/O i b iiiUUL Ul ICtliOUiUlJg, VV lilt I 1, Ut MUti.l LllilU Llir lit 8 b 

part of the charge was not actually void of truth, was otherwise ex¬ 
actly adapted to tho capacity and temper of a princess, who ali¬ 
as one reason for changing her prime minister, that he had appean-d 
before her in a tie-wig m ad of a full bottom. The pi judice which 
Sharpe s representation excited, appears to have been aeoply imprinted 
upon the queen’s mind from the beginning of liar! s administration. 
For although the lord-treasurer proposed as a natural consequence of 
Switi’s high favour with the. ministers, that he should be presented to 
the queen, yet the introduction was delayed, and at length laid aside, 
without any reason being assigned,* a circumstance which plainly im¬ 
plied, that the queen declined so far to grace the author of the “Tale 

°* ^ reaS0I| i n g or importunity of the ministers 

could have overcome the scruples of the queen in this particular, 
owiit s imprudent zeal in their behalf, had roused against h im a more 

are more honest than the last: however, I will not be disappointed. I would 
make M. D. and me easy, and I never desired more. My new friends are v> 
"L* 1 , ail I rn ha T e P r01 ?* ses enough, but I do not count upon them.” May 23rdL 

little, 
passage, 

- - j ., , , . -t>* - — impatient, had expressed regret at his 

tfm cons L dere(i hlm as ill used by ministers, for he says in their vindica- 

\ A t had no offers of any living. Lord Keeper told me some months ago, he 

& lve me on ^ ' vken 1 pleased, but I told him I would not take anv from him, 
and the secretary told me the other day, he had refused a very good one for m? 

^ nf S m a ?j ac ? ^4 not llk<? > and 1 know nothing of getting anything here’ 
and if they would gl ve me leave, I would come over just now.- ° ‘ ° ’ 

Ihe ministers expressed a resolution that Swift should preach before th« 
queen, and Harley mentioned his intention of introducing hum But neither of 
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formidable enemy than the Archbishop of York, and passions much 
more irritable and vindictive than mere zeal for clerical decorum. 
Queen Anne, jealous of again being subjected to the domination of a 
single favourite, which had been so severely exercised by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, now divided her confidence betwixt Mrs. Masham, 
the patroness of the Tories, and the Duchess of Somerset, who was 
inclined towards the opposite faction; and with the petty craft of a 
weak mind, amused herself by balancing the strength of the contend¬ 
ing parties against each other, in order that both might be sensible (>f 
their dependence on her personal favour. Swift, although perfectly 
aware that such was the queen’s line of policy, and that the rude 
shocks which the ministers received in the House of Lords arose en¬ 
tirely from the influence of the Duchess of Somerset, was rash 
enough to suppose that the evil could be remedied, by holding up the 
favourite, whose secret influence was so powerful, as an object of 
satiric; 1 1 pt. With his view, and using the same mecLiura of 

satire which had been successful in the case of the sapient Partridge,- 
and of Merlin’s prediction, be wrote the “Windsor Prophecy.' In 
that satire ft lie duchess is ridiculed for the redness of her hair, and 
upbraided as having been privy to the murder of her first husband. 
It may be doubted which imputation she accounted the most cruel 
insult, especially since the first charge was undeniable, and the second 
only arose from the malice of the poet. The prophecy was printed 
and about to be published, but Mrs. Masham, more alive than the 
ministers to the danger of of lending the queen, prevented this consum¬ 
mation of Swift’s imprudence. The impression was nevertheless 
brought to the club of Brothers; and as each of the sixteen members 
took twelve copies, it was, ( o use a legal phrase, so complete an 
utterance, as altogether to defeat the purpose of Mrs. Masham’s c au- 
s i.* flavin ms given mortal offence to a favourite, of whom he 
has himself recorded, that she had more personal credit than all the 
queen’s servants put together; Swift was not long of feeling the 
effects of her resentment. He remained stationary, like a champion 
in a tale of knight-errantry, when, having sunnounted all apparent 
difficulties, an invisible but irresistible force prevents him from the full 
accomplishment of the adventure. The promises of the ministers 


these incidents took place. January, 1710-11. “Mr. Harley of late lias said 
nothing of presenting mo to the queen,—I was overseen when 1 meuti *1 it 
to you. He has such a weight of affairs on him, that he cannot mind all; 
but he talked of it three or four times to me, long before I dropt it to you.” 

It has, however, been said, that the Dean received from the queen the beautiful 
seal with an Apollo and Pegasus. But this donation is extremely improbable, and 
the seal is mentioned in his will, as the gift of the i Ipuntess of Granville. 

* Journal to Stella, 24th December, 1711. “My ‘Prophecy’ is printed, and will 
be published after Christmas Day. I like it mightily; I don't know how it will 
pass. I believe everybody will guess it to be n . because it is somewhat in the 
same manner with that of Merlin, in the ‘Miscellanies/” 26th December. “I called 
at noon at Mrs. Masham s, who desired me not to lot the ‘Prophecy* be pub¬ 
lished, for fear of angering tlio queen about the Duchess of Somerset: so 1 wrote 
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WCI'O in the meanwhile roil crated, nud dmiUlosH with tho fiinccrc 

iif their (1111i1 1 1 1 <■ 11 1.. A ii ii|i|iortllliil y ornmvil nf makinir 1 

good, bv appointing Swift to the hoo of Eoroford, which became 
v iraiit by tho doiitli of Dr. Humphry Humphrey*, on tho 20lh 
November, 1712. Thoro scorns little doubt that tho lord-trowraror 
wcomiitiunled us Inoadto thevaoant mitres and* letter from Lord 
Bohngbrotc'. datod during tho vacancy of 11,.. hmhoprie, errlaii.lv 
relates to tho same proposal. It is warm, cordial, and friendlv in the 

highest ^degree.*! Jhittho prejudice excited by the representations of 

tho Archbishop of York, powerfully supported by the entreaties ni.d 
te.ua of the_Dill'll. S3 of bemersot, prevailed against the united in 
fluencoof mimslers. who seldom united in anything, and the name of 

Swift was added to the list of clergymen: recommended to Queen 

Anne for promotion m tho church, against whom she staled her ol.ieo 
tion, tliat they wero too violent in party, ^ 

At length ho began to feel that liis situation was awkward and 
became desirous either of receiving some proferment suited to tlm 
hguro which he had made m public life, or of taking permit i„„ t „ 
i etn o to Ii eland, at the risk of sacnlicing all future hope „f prefer¬ 
ment, and encountering what ho equally dreaded, the condolence of 

and pi von about, but not 

writ ton several years aftcr\mrdn Rwtft * * rom ft letter to Hr. lickell. 

imprudence, in suffering this niece to rrn^Th!^ 8 i° ka T° ^ eon .^ u ^y aware of his 

which no friend would publish.” oadj and mentions it as a “ thing 

* Thursday morning, two o’clock, January 5 1712-13 u T]l „ , T . 

seen, yet I did not fail to write to lord-treasimV vt.V Thou S h 1 ^avo not 

SMatttE-sa SsS?’ar-^awa-ars 


cidents mentioned by Mr. Sheridan tbis * imo occ urred the in- 

Swift. to the queen, to fill a vacant bishobriif^^^«? he states, had recommended 
entertained an implacable hatred against him flAflt ^? uc ?® ss of Somerset, wl 

earth to prevent liis promotion takin<?nllh*o qi ’ « t ‘ liniric ‘ ( } to move heaven and 

of York to oppose it whoso remSfh£ Sh ? ^prevailed on the Archbishop 

majesty should be sure that the man^ i eSS1 ° n to < l ueen was, ‘That her 

Christian. 1 But as he could give no g u? S to make a bisbo P was a 

was supposed to be the author of the^liL s H n “ se > than th *t Swift 

as acting officiously, out of too indiscreet o Tub, the bishop was considered 

avail. The duchess then went in namm tn *h * bls ln t er pr>sition was of no 

her knees, entreated, with tears her eves T™*’ ?? d ’ th ^ing herself on 

m nei ej es, that she would not give the bishopric 
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., ,• 4t,.,i a bishop ha) licen 

only console bis prido by the' °°?®aShout any intorc t of his own, 

i,. order to niiil't' v agitating ponod wben h, 

business was iadq-udonce, uor W tttty ^ or at hor memory.* 

himself to ghnn-e a Mnexnn . • ■«, ^ b ftV o lout patience "'< > 

And this is the moro striking, as he ■ ^ , u . la b 0 ured all he could 

t ... P ™»ato. “ss»to ..»'■;.wj£ 

lie afterwards expressed against Queen uu .10 ^ ohurc h, 

j,, loot. But in the former case, S •a.ii ved ,,, such intimacy, seems 

anil for tin* ministers f n y her peri onaldielike. 

+/i have subdued his resentment 101 msri was signed 23 rd 

*£mt.**W— i.. "''VY 

possession of a preferment, whK I ue r il|d d unexpected, 

at best an honourable cm e. ^ should all terminate in Ins obtaining 
that his unexampled court favour s -u B tates.n. n who equally 

a deanery in a fangdom remote from ^ ^ ^ ,, 

needed his assistance, and delig • 81ir prised, since at one time he 
that he was disappointed, as 1 


. The following line can hardly be considered as an except!, n: 

I!y nn old [murderess?] pursued, 

A crazy prelate, aud a royal prude. 

. 1,0 mentions in very different terms, tlie intrigues of Auli- 

lu the same piece he mentions, 1 - . 

bishop Sharpe aud the Duchess o 

I«£J£ treatise writ'agains^t gi 

H V„. nrr f v Somerset her vengeance vow.-, 

On Swift's reproaches for her murdered ; i ;01 ![. i 
?? 0 m her re.Uocks her mouth with venom hUs, 

Aud thence into tlie royal ear distils. 

It is remarkable, that, in two passage f to be mSfedTtoWm; 

that the Archbishop r'lanyf alter expressing bis supnae 

but it does not appear that they^ever mi .■ . ^ infidel, mentions, as if it cuu- 

that Swift should ever have been rep™?® “ d gol “ tmn to the rcn as 1 

no repaiation_of thetoowtim* 

Remarks, dc. 

I desired bis loi-givenes*/ — v««c. —.. — 

p. 271. 
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worse than I have ato^WKli ^ol? under^heltet ZdVfo 

ss'ass i‘ S ? m " I ™ 1 

Z 5 a h;’ p "f mt ^SLTSSt £££&!t 

of promotion. Thu, p«t“ oS? h» prospect, 

D«k. of Ormond, then SfcfiTilKn? jfe 

£e£&ffi£$$»m“S, 0 ( £TZ?£ ft i° ™-* 

£«■** »o?ni ’ bochus, i"S lh Lt iZ 

to the 3 Dakc 1 of a ^rm^)nft nt Th St °- f hlS °p Wn ’ and was ratter obnoxious 

prompttdS;^Ife? his bein § 

KSn^«^SI hcll /w e Wa - S removed > indica tes a capitulation 
telfr g*** ,»* to obtain a mitre for thei cantdi'Sf 

sits sfa issA^aris f » 

entreaties, even ■£$£&& £?2S 

Swift, galle d by the difficulty which attended hia pTomS’co^d 

Jffl 8\rift taHiS Sft? Wtte D r 'W of verses, 

queen, upon reading X s ,„g ^,Vith resentment^ ^mkor Prophecy.’ The 
mont which he had riven to a hu\v lT * nit the very severe treat- 

;md as a mark of her disnleasiirn ^L aa a q* s k nowi1 to stand highly in h - r favour, 
another.” The See of Hereford* wn« »* by, aud bestowed the bishopric on 
of St. David’s. d W S glVen to Phlll P Blsse J translated from that 

backto Ireland hV wilt cimdol^th^a^ -it 1 ’ 0 } 7 *1 y °" “7 5 aml wUou 1 co ®° 
believe I told yon wLt h« tv l h . W1 ‘ h fbuudance of secret pleasure. I 

Ireland.’ But /Z b't that.-' *° m °’ tUat ' l have ■""» England »»d ho 
three days. Mighty kind^essol^ !’ 1| '!'^ roftsuror ! who chid me for being absent 

Nothing. My grandr^thXd to lav ' 78 t ° gether ’ What ' vi “ ™wo to ? 

¥ | 

More of your lining, 

And loss ol your dining/ 1 
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held 1 is services too essential to the administration, to allow them 
even to create him a bishop in Ireland.* 

To the very last, he confesses he thought the ministry would not 
have parted with him, and could only conclude, that they had not the 
option of making a suitable provision for him in Engl and.f 


CHAPTER IV. 


Swift takes possession of his Deanery—-Is recalled to England to 
reconcile Harley and St. John—Increases in favour with Oxford—^ 
Engages again in political controversy—Writes the Public Spirit 
of the Whigs—A reward offered for the discovery of the Author—The 
dissensions of the mi a i sters increase—Swift retires to the Country — 
Writes Thoughts on the Present State of affairs—Writes to Lord 
Oxford on Ms being Displaced—And ref ires to Ireland on the Queen’s 
Death—His reception — Hi* Society—The interest he displayed in 
the misfortune of his Friends . 


rpHE biographers of Swift have differed in their account of Swift’s 
1 reception as dean of St. Patrick’s. According to Lord Orrery, 
it was unfavourable in the extreme. He was shunned by the better 
class, hissed, hooted, and even pelted by the rabble. This is contra¬ 
dicted by Dclany and Sheridan, who argue on the improbability of 
his experiencing such affronts, when the' high-church interest, which 
lie had so ardently served, was si ill in its zenith. Indeed, there is no 
doubt, that Lord Orrery's account is greatly exaggerated, or rather 
that his lordship has confounded the circumstances which attended 
Swift’s first reception, with those of his final retirement to his deanery 
after the death of the queen. Yet, even on his first arrival, his recep¬ 
tion was far from cordial. Many, even among his own order, beheld 
with envy the Vicar of Laracor elevated by mere force of talents to a 
degree of power and consequence seldom attained by the highest 
dignitaries of the church; and they scarce forgave him for his success, 
even in the very negotiation of which they reaped the benefit. 
“I remit them,” says Swift, with indignant contempt, “their first 
fruits of ingratitude, as freely as I got the others remitted to them.” 
He had also more legitimate enemies. The violent Whigs detested 
him as an apostate from their party; the dissenters regarded his high- 


* Journal, May 20,1711. “We hear your Bishop Hickman is dead; but nobody 
here will do anything for mo in Ireland, so they may die as fast or as slow as they 
please.” Hickman, Bishop of Derry, was succeeded by Dr. Hartstonge, trans¬ 
lated from the See of Ossory. 

t Journal, 18th April, 17L3. “Neither can I feel joy at passing my days in 
Ireland; and I confess I thought the ministry would not let me go ; but ptrhaps 
they cannot help it,” 
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churcli principle- with drooxl and avorsion ; and In it li had at that 1 i him 
considerable influence in iho city of Dublin* 

The temper and manners of Swift were ill qualified to allay those 
prejudices. In assuming his new offices, with perhaps too much an 
air of authority, he soon provoked opposition from the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and from his own chapter: and ho was thwnrled and disap¬ 
pointed both in his arrangments with his predecessor,and in i he personal 
promotions which he wished to oarry through for his friend i. Be lidos, 
he had returned to Ireland a dissatisfied, it* not a di appointed man, 
neither hoping to give nor receive pleasure, and Bucli unhappy e 
pectations are usually the means of realizing themselves. Hi: 
intimate friendship with Vanessa already embittered the pleasure of 
rejoining Stella; and it was therefore no wonder, that, after hurrying 
from Dublin to his retirement at Laracor, ho should write* f<> the 
former in tlio following strain of despondency. 

^ “ I staid but a fortnight in Dublin, very sick, and returned not one 
visit of a hundred that were made me ; but all to the Dean and none 
to the Doctor. I am riding here'for life; and 1 think 1 am something 
better. I hate the thoughts of Dublin, and prefer a field- b. d, and ail 

earthen-floor, before the great house there, which tin y say is mine.”_ 

“At my first coming, I thought I should have died with discontent, 
and was horribly melancholy while they were installing me 
but it begins to wear off, and change to dlllness. ,, Hr writes Arch¬ 
bishop ICing in the same strain of discontented melancholy, and it is 
still more strongly expressed in his verses. 

While Swift was in a state of seclusion, so different from the bustling 
scene in which he had been for three years engaged, he received from 
the Tory administration the most anxious summons, pressing hi.s 
instant return to England. Swift had early observed to Harley and 
St* John, tlxo/fc the success uutl stability of their government depended 
upon their mutual confidence and regard for each other. But this was 
soon endangered by a variety of minute grounds of mistrust, as well as 
by the differing, genius of these two statesmen. Oxford was slow 
my sterious, and irresolute j St. John vehement, active, and irregularly 
ambitious. The former was desirous of engrossing from I colleague 
not only the essentials of ministerial power, but all its outward show 
am, credit; the latter was ambitious of sharing the honours, as well as 
the fatigues, of public employment. These dissensions sometimes 
smouldered in secret, sometimes burst out into open flame ■ were 
frequently suppressed but never extinguished. The disunion became 
visible to Swfft, so early as within the first six months of their adminis- 
■ ration, and in about tour months after it, it was apparent both to 

Journal, 2.tli April, 1711. ‘ I am heartily sorry to find mv friend il ■ 

tary stand a little ticklish with the rest of tho ministry ; there have b.-en one or 
two disobliging things that have happened I will if T mppf TWV Qf t 1 i r 
on Sunday, tell him D my opinion, aJbeg him to set 
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^ . r+liiq nnkindness became 

WMiU Mid «■*..* ars rf f» »™ 

“nd m»»« ®A1ort»?e »PP«»^ depe.d. at.0. .U 

Ration and writing, by .WWagJJJ 1 j n the hazards into which 

k<S» Smptmg to conduct toe 

iteeerees entitled * Atom. ,£ a 8 s istee. of to eollengues, 

.J? J? T n i m he frankly expostulated up far success- 

lawsssti' *i\ 

him to resume the hopeless task of inettectua ^ rf ^ Archbishop 

the call so hastily, that he did much offended, that he threat 

of Dublin, at which that prelate ... res ide at his deanery; and 
led to take measures for obliging Swift to lesiae 

it was probably his influence, .^odbyfeenvy prolocutor of 

Htoptcventod Swift from ^“^ vi to which be would obmoto, 
Wtooi. muob ployed, to ougb to * *g,^ tkl t the d«mgrcemc»t 

Upon Swift’s arrival at Lon don, ik ^ lo , ion> and that he 
some temporary «®4 w as not long without experiencing some 

of thTperfls^f that envenomed warfare^ bad both been old 

Swift’s principal antagonists, on ^ ; ron i C al preface to the 

the formation, heitoeateM on h vdlK .,a a pampUetaaa 

Waidiue the venerable champion, »u i ta fc e the held as a 

»f «• «Vrth“,5"“l* hi. greet htauder. 

eras»| ts at ?- 

aa -* s "“ 8 

• iif be Whigs whisper that 

•Ss&fe i ■* *■ - ... 

iu -l so I have told them several tames. 
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occur in that history of his own times, whoro he commomoratos ho many 
individuals of inferior note; and the Dean finally recorded the bishop s 
character as that of a man of generosity and good-nature, but who at 
last became party-mad, and saw Popery under every bush. 

Swift’s controversy with Steele was longer, fiercer, and attended by 
more serious consequences for both parties. We have given an account 
of their rupture, and it now was increased to a public controversy. In 
the “ Guardian,” No. 128, Steele had attacked the ministers for negli¬ 
gence in enforcing -that stipulation of the treaty of Utrecht, which 
respected the demolition of Dunkirk, and being then about being elected 
Member of Parliament for Stockbridgo, he pursued the subject in a 
pamphlet, entitled, “The Importance of Dunkirk Considered,” in a 
letter to the bailiff' of that borough. Swift, with less feeling of their 
ancient intimacy than of their recent quarrel, appears readily and 
eagerly to have taken up the gauntlet. His first insulting and vin¬ 
dictive answer is entitled “The Importance of the ‘Guardian’ Con¬ 
sidered,” in which the person, talents, liistory, and morals of his early 
friend are the subject of the most acrimonious raillery; and where he 
attempts to expose the presumption of Steele’s pretensions to interfere 
in the councils of princes, whether as a publisher of “ Tatlers” and 
“ Spectators,” and the occasional author of a “ Guardianor from his 
being a soldier, alchemist, gazetteer, commissioner of starred papers, 
or gentleman-usher. Besides this diatribe, there appeared two others, 
in which Swift seems to have had some concern ;* and a ludicrous 
paraphrase on the first ode of the second book of Horace, in ridicule of 
Steele, which is entirely his composition. It is to Steele’s honour, that 
although he appears to have rushed hastily, aud without due pro¬ 
vocation, into the quarrel with Swift, he did not condescend to retort 
these personalities. He was then engaged, with the assistance of 
Addison, Hoadley, Lechmere, and Marshall, in the composition of a 
pamphlet called the “ Crisis,” intended to alarm the public upon the 
danger of the Protestant succession, and the predominating power of 
France. This treatise was brought forward with a degree of ]>omp and 
parade, which its contents hardly warrant, being chiefly a digest of tlio 
Acts of 1 ‘arliament respecting the succession, mixed with a few com¬ 
ments, of which the diction is neither forcible, elegant, nor precise; 
while, by the extraordinary exertions made to obtain subscriptions, it 
was plain that the relief of the author’s necessities was the principal 
object of the publication. The opportunity did not escape Swift, who 
published his celebrated comment under the title of “ The public spirit 
of the Whigs, set forth in their generous encouragement of the author 
of the ‘ Crisiswith some observations on the seasonableuess, candour, 
erudition, and style of that treatise.” In this pamphlet, Steele was 
assailed by satire as personal and as violent as in the former. Still, 


* I he 41 Character of RtJliard Steele, Esquire, with some remarks by Toby 

Abel’s Kinsman, 1713,” and 44 A Letter from the: facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe 
at Lath, to the venerable Nestor Ironside, 1714. 1 ’ * 
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however, he remained unmoved, and his only reply was moderate and 
deified. In defence of himself and his writings, before the House of 
Commons among several passages in former publications, from which 
he claimed the honours due to a friend of virtue, he quoted the favourable 
character given in the “ Tatler” of the “ Project for the Advancement of 
Religion,” and Of its author, with the following simple and manly com¬ 
ment : “The gentleman I here intended was Dr. Swift. This land of 
man I thought him at that time: we have not met of late, but I hope 
he deserves this character still.” As it seldom happens that two inti¬ 
mate friends can descend to personal altercation without possessing 
means of mutual reproach, most readers will e of opinion, that Steele! s 

forbearance, under gross provocation, deserved a better requital than 

the severe verses, entitled, “ John Dennis the Sheltering poet s mvi- 
tation to Richard Steele, the secluded party-writer and member, to 
come and live with him in the Mint.” Dennis’s share of the satire 
was undoubtedly and amply deserved, by his own scurrilities against 
Swift, though the wit of the piece, as dmected agaanst Steele, is no 
apology for its cruelty. But, in political hostility, Swift had t e 

attributes of Homer’s champion— 

Impigcr, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura uegatsibi nata, nihil uonarrogat armia. 

Meanwhile, ere the controversy had ceased between those two eminent 
literary characters, the strong talons of power had weU nigh pounced 
uiion both, like the kite upon the puny diiellists m the old table. 

1 Of Steele it is only necessary to say that, by the violence of a pre¬ 
dominating majority, it was resolved that the papers called the >~e<juel 
of the Englishman” and the “ Crisis” were scandalous and seditious 
libels, and that Richard Steele, Esq., for his offence in uniting t em, 
be expelled the House of Commons. By a singular coincidence, his 
antagonist, Swift, experienced the frown ol authority at the same 
iuncturc. About this time the Scottish peers were greatly displeased 
with the court, and their discontent was fomented by the celebrated 
John, Duke of Argyle, who now openly opposed the mmisters with 
whom he had once acted. Steele, therefore, both in the Englishman 
and in the “ Crisis,” omitted no opportunity ot panegyrizing the 
Scottish nation, and extolling the wisdom of the Union. Swif , " 10 
disliked the Scots, and had quarrelled with Argyle, did not losean 
opportunity of feeding full his grudge against both. In the Public 
Spirit of the Whigs,” the Scots are c haracterized as a poor, fierce, 
northern peoplethe Union treated rather as a measure of state- 
nccessitv ^flowing out of the Scottish act of security, than as that 
which was of itself desirable; and the Duke of Argyle was glanced a 
as one of those Scottish nobles who appeared to be very zealous ior 
dissolving the Union, although their whole revenues before that period 
would have ill maintained a Welsh justice of peace ; and alt hough they 
had since gathered more money than any Scotsman who had not 
travelled could form an idea of. It was besides stated, that the numbe 
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Or UlQ Scotch li'-biiity, joined to tin ir povorty, tyttS a grout ainl 
nary evil pi the Union, and that to account it a brmdil.as Stcrl (! nm! 
doin' in tho “ Crisis,” wero as if, wlion a pei'SOn of Quality hu<l married 
u portionless we man of inferior rank, it should In- maintained an 
advantage that she brought him us mnncniiiH a J*i 11 niI\ ..f p lal i«>m* umA 

sorvants as ho laid ol liis own. These expressions wo*o highly n 

in the upper House nf hi rliainint. Lord VVliarfon, win. tvrlain. 
owed Swift lit Hr favour, made nunplamt to the Hoiih,*, and, hrm ;; 

jiby a majority, thu lord-treasurer was ul>li . d to f# Mn j,,,, l/r 
disown the pamphlet, and reprobate the expressions complained of. 
The offensive pa i ; v, whieli occupied about four page , was hastily 
cancelled in tlie second edit ion; but this amt'mb' Jnnwrabh had n ; 
come too late. Morphew the bookseller, and Barber the printer, wore 
oidi lid into custody ot the black rod. The former declared he knew 
nothing ot the author, and Barber refused to answer any quo tions 
iat might criminate nun.sell. Jbit "Wharton, exclaiming that t! 
House had nothing to do with tin* bookseller or printer, rtlier th in 
they could be made the instruments of discovering '* tho villain oil M 
author of that false and scandalous libel,” prop l that Barber uml 

ll! ' >01 v;| its should be closely examined, and fr.I from tl.'.u per nuul 

consequences, which they alleged ns a ro i on for decliuiue to' invu an 
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answer. But the finesse of the ministers prevented a c<>ur • nl 
cecding which must have led to the discovery of Swift. Thev dir.-.-l.- 
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a prosecution against Barber personally, whioh rendered it irnpossihl,, 
to examine him in evidence against the author.* The resentment of 

particularly ot the Scottish nobles, was rather increas< 

If*", C^ C0 T ery - 0f A lie S lthor of the aUe ged libel. The same , , . 
moved by Wharton m the House ot Lords; and a proclam Lti-.n i 

posing a reward of 3001. was issued accordingly. No one WM in dmfht 

as to the real author; but Swift, conscious of tho protection of ()xford 

frieSs 1 al ^'. thou S h shined by many of hisfoS 

lnends, who n ow conceiv ed lum to be singled out for prosecution 

conctadfog^^^ 

“Now through the realm a proclamation spread 
I o fix a pnee on his devoted head, 

i,■ 11 6 J^pcent he scorns ignoble flight. 

His watchful friends preserve him bya ” 
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Meantime Jjord Oxford indemnified Morphew and Barber by a sum of 
money (1501.), sent anonymously to Swift for the purpose of being con¬ 
veyed to them; quashed, it would seem, the offer of a private informer 
to discover the author of the libel, provided he could be assured of the 
reward; and finally, by discharge of the prosecution against Barber, 
when the clamour excited by the pamphlet was somewhat abated, con¬ 
signed the whole matter to oblivion. 

Swift’s favour with the lord-treasurer, Oxford, had new ripened into 
the closest intimacy. How dearly Swift loved that statesman, in whom 
there were many qualities deserving of such attachment, appears from 
a thousand expressions in his letters and journal. The despair which 
he expresses at his being wounded by Guiscard is like that ot a brother 
mourning for a brother. Swift retained to his dying day, as a sacred 
relic, the penknife with which the wound was inflicted ;* and it would 
seem, that, on one occasion, he secured his friend’s life from a dangerous 
attempt of the same kind, at the hazard of his own. 

This strange accident made much noise at the time, but has been 
unnoticed by Swift’s numerous biographers. While the lord-treasurer 
was dressing, a packet was delivered, the appearance of which excited 
the suspicion of Swift, He opened it with great precaution, and it was 
found to contain, according to the first account, three pistols cocked 
and charged, with a string attached so as to discharge them when the 
box should be opened. But afterwards the three pistols proved to 
he the barrels of large ink-horns filled with powder, connected with a 
pistol-lock for striking fire. This story was ridiculed by the Whigs, 
under the name of the hand-box plot, and they did not hesitate to 
allege that Swift, Ihe lucky discoverer, was also the ingenious deviser 
of the machine. But if the imputation had been just, there seems no 
reason why he should have disgraced his contrivance by the use of 
such ridiculous implements, since, though he had employed real pistols, 
he might easily have avoided danger in opening a box of which he 
knew the contents beforehand. Swift has himself assured Stella, that 
his life was actually in danger, and that he had saved that of the 
minister; and there appears no good reason for refusing our belief to 
both assertions. The attempt of Guiscard, and a much more melan¬ 
choly and unfortunate example of our own time, may serve to convince 
us, that the life o ! a first minister may be endangered or destroyed by 
attempts as improbable as atrocious. 

Swift was trusted by Oxford in his private as well as public affairs. 
He was supposed to have assisted in the negotiations which preceded 


* Mr. Deane Swift has thus described the weapon:— 

“ I have seen,” says Mr. Swift, u the pen-knife, with a tortoiseshell handle, and 
when shut it was just about the length of a man's little linger. But, as the blade 
was broken within half an inch of the handle, by the violence of the blow, against 
one of the ribs of the earl, the doctor bad a hole drilled through that part of the 
blade which was broken off, and auother bole through that part of the piece which 
remained in tin; handle, and by that contrivance they were both held together by a 
little silver chain,” 
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the nltinnco betwoon the lord-treasurer's eldoflt non, nml the only child 
|, " lu ' , 1 >l Nowfnstlo, and in tlm arrangements which followed fur 

division, of the dukes lnlierdui. l-lwixl li.-r and l.md IVIluim, tli., 

inalo-hcir. Huh was a profit whioh Oxford had ho greatly at heart 

att, rwnr,is termed it tho ultimate end of hie admini|. 

in ni V i" ,Wn joyfol ocoasion, wroto the poetical addre • . 
Jj0r “ l-i'loy on hie marriage. Hut his sympathetic friend ihio ,< still 
nmre deeply manifested in hie letter to the lord-trcasui-r tho de-ith 

nothin' :i i!f , l i 0r ’ v' *^ t f r< j hioneM of Ooermarthen, than which then e 
ucnTl' ’ f (M r V; ,ISl: ""' V :.t. the TOOSt di trJ ■ 

Ktoe3i ard ^m ' i ' 1 ' T '• , , iri '" rLondon > do bado y hi ford. 

eni|. HUH . \\ hen 1 was with you, I have aid, more than one- 

that I would neyi r allow quality or station made any real diir. i. 
between men. Being now absent and forgotten. 1 hav hino-d > 
mmd I you have a thousand people who „ pretend thoy love voif 

And this dill cm uv is wholly owini/ to vonr sfiti >n a i h 

was.' awsasstts*" - -.w-*s 

tunity of retaliation when the celebrat'* l 's *r° l "‘iVV/ 1 ^’ an °PP or * 
the House of Lords. JffverSSSSSS^T. BlU W °f. de P« ndin g m 
teachers of youth should be licenc'd k„ *i' an cnactm-nt, that all 

diocese, he proceeded thus ■“ My Lords"I hav-m° r arC vo i f h °P 1,0 

a 4 ssaarit“ tK.tte.iK~.ygsg; 

court. Ihe^ h^pes^nd fea^'lfowp^ 6 lnducnce ®f Lord Keeper ll r 
Swift failed in obtaining a boon of much T- S ° far disa PP oin ted. that 

discomfortable though then 

were very condderaff ] enteHu g apon dis deanery 

an expense which he was unprepared to ’ JbSSgfSZ, 
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to have considered himself entiled, when accepting a promotion so 
much beneath the character in which he had acted, to be at least 
indemnified ot the charges oi induction and, iu his ow n peculiar 
manner, he stated that the queen should either pay up this debt for 
him, or hang him, since he had deserved the one or the other. 

The lord-treasurer, with his usual procrastination, or from motives 
of public economy, jested on the subject, but did nothing, and Swift s 
situation must have been embarrassing to any one of less determined 
prudence. On his return to England, after his instalment, he addressed * 
to Oxford that celebrated and beautiful imitation of Book I. epistle vii. 
and sat. vi. Book II. of Horace, with which every reader must be 
familiar. The intentiou was to complain of the expenses attending his 

preferment, 

All vexations, 

Patents, instalments, abjurations, 

First-fruits, and tenths, aud chap ter-treats, 

Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats, 

The wicked laity’s contriving, 

To hinder clergymen from thriving. 

It contains even a more plain intimation of his difficult ics. 

Poor Swift, with all his losses vext, 

Not knowing where to turn him next, 

Above a thousand pounds in debt, 

* H for .i r y* 4 Takes horse- 

As well as 

Lewis, the Dean will be of use; 

Send for him up, take no excuse; 

Or let it cost five hundred pound, 

No matter where the money’s found, 

It is but so much more in debt, 

And that they ne’er consider’d yet. 

All these hints of the loss he .was actually sustaining, seem to have 
been lost upon Oxford, and only attracted BolingbroWs attention, nt 
a time when his power was totteriug, aud his favour inefficient. Swift's 
solicitude on this subject, has been quoted as derogating from the high 


* Journal, April 23,1713. “I thought I was to pay but GOO?, for the house, but 
the Bishop of Cloghor says 800?.; first-fruits, 15U/. ; and so, with patent, 10UU?. 
iu all ; so that I shall not be the better for the deanery these three years. I hope 
iu some time they will be persuaded to givo mo some money here to clear off 
these debts. I will finish the book I am writing, before I can go oyer, and they 
expect I shall pass next winter here, and then I will drive them to give me a sum 
of money.” 

Again,I6th May, 1713. 41 1 shall be ruined, or at least sadly cramped, unless 
the Queen will give me a thousand pounds. I am sure she owes me a great deal 
more. Lord-treasurer rallies me upon it, and I believe intends it, but quando 1" Iu 
a letter to Lord Keeper Harcourt, May, 1713, he hints at the same subject: “Lord- 
treasurer uses me barbarously, appoints to carry mo to Kensington, aud makt-s me 
walk four miles at midnight. He laughs when I mention a thousand pound 
which he gives mo, though a thousand pounds is a very serious thing.” 
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^»no of independence nss i ncJ l>y him, on n-fir in;- I In* pinn r«• rm■ i J yi 
offered by tho treasure!*! and it him boon olldgod tnat both o&ios wi ro 

oxiu ily imnillH, uul<< : in ho fur oh 1 lio muonnt mu<b i u iliH’n vm-i* Mnf, 

it must ba considered, that three years* public services lm<l been |*,|,in¬ 
novated with a professional situation of no common ijr criiition ..1 

•ii'juity indeed, ami futuro emolument, but attended m tin* m<*;tniimn 

with 8U0h an immediate expense; as must ha VO embarrassed for life 
perhaps, a man of loss eoouomy, und whioh reduced Bwift to great 
temporary inconveniem v. The grant of a sum of money, therefore, to 
render a pivlmncnl. whioh in 0V6iy rospoct was beneath his proton* 

; mjis, in dantlv productiv and effect mil, C<mid „ lM ,v | m emiHidi-r. d 
as an Hr, mo ;ynary gratuity, than tin* acceptance of tlm drannrv iUniH 

could be termed inconsistent with his having ,ef u ed bo ! I 
Oxford 8 chaplain. Such grant ; have r, picul been made in ovoi 
department of the publii service, and differ widely from the iceret 
servico-inunrv doled out to party-wr it erg from time to time, in prupm 
tion to the satisfaction which t hey afford to their patrons* 

£pother particular Swift wa to undergo disappointment* He 

was still busy With Ins •■IliMuryofihe J'r.ir n trecht ind bc< uno 

disposed to extend it mto a general account of Queen Anne's reign. 
With the yiew-of obtaining access to materials, and perhaps of grati¬ 
fying a wish long since entertained, he was desirous to be narn< 1 
historaographer. the appointment is in tin* gift of tho lord high 
chamberlain. But Swiit, who scums to have had some reason for dis¬ 
liking the Duke ot Shrewsbury, whom he terms a person of no .ta l l ¬ 
ness or sincerity, ami by whom the office was held, endeavoured to 
supersede the necessity of applying to him, by pn* anting a direct 
memorial to Queen Anne. His experience in courts might have tuu-dit 
11 m the jealousy^ enter! a d of official patronage, but he probably 

conceived, that his influence with ministers would surmount, in his 
particular case, all ob H ac 1 e s a rising from it. He was mistaken. Oxford 
and Bohngbroke, each busied in preparing for an impending struggle 

hiJrSt r'Tr 1 " ' "T ! '' °^ amb<r,uin ! 8 ' li ' llL "- by enc. ching on 
his igl.ts of office; and Shrewsbury, to whom Swift made no personal 

.on, idled up the situation with a depend, „t of hi* own 

ihe dissensions among the ministers seem to have interrupted tbe 

meetings of the * of B But Swift had tdn.,, d i.i its 

stead, filecolebratod Soriblerus Club, as tion ratherof aliterary 
han a political character. Oxford a St. John. Swift, Arbutl not' 

l ope, and Gay, were the members. I; the wdl-known 

compose a satire on the abuse of hum an 
le.i .ling. Part of their labours has been preserved in the “Memoirs of 
j I.ntinus Scnblerus, which gave name to the society and nart Imi 
been rendered immortal by the “Travels of Lemuel GuU.’ver ” but the 
violence ot political faction, like a storm tint soar i tl.I’i „ , 

more the. the eedor, dispersed this little bandTliio™ hrettr/o 0 
and prevented the accomplishment of a task for winch^S'’ 
various, so extended, and so brilliant, can never again be unifed 
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Oxford and Bolingbroke, themselves accomplished scholars, patrons 
and friends both of the persons and of the genius thus associated, led 
the way, by their mutual animosity, to the dissolution of the confra¬ 
ternity. Their discord had now arisen to the highest pitch, and was 
scarce veiled under the thin forms of official intercourse. Swift again 
tried the force of humorous expostulation in his fable of the Fagot, 
where the ministers are called upon to contribute their various badges 
of office, to make the bundle strong and secure. With infinite delicacy 
the poet omitted all mention of Bolingbroke ; the animosity between 
Oxford and him was too rankling a wound to endure being tickled. 
But all was in vain; and at length, tired of this scene of murmuring 
and discontent, quarrel, misunderstanding, and hatred, the Dean, who 
was almost the only common friend who laboured to compose these 
differences, made a final effort, of which the result shall be given in his 
own words to Lord Oxford, son of the statesman: “ When I returned 
to England, I found their quarrels and coldness increased. I laboured 
to reconcile them as much as I was able; I contrived to bring them to 
my lord Masham’s, at St. James’s. My Lord and Lady Masham left 
us together. I expostulated with them both, but could not find any 
good consequences. I was to go to Windsor next day with my lord- 
treasurer: 1 pretended business that prevented me; expecting they 
would come to some [reconciliation]. But 1 followed them to Wind¬ 
sor, where my Lord Bolingbroke told me, that my scheme had come to 
nothing. Things went on at the same rate: they grew more estranged 
every day. My lord-treasurer found his credit daily declining. In 
May before the queen died, I had my last meeting with them at my 
Lord Masham’s. He left us together; and therefore I spoke very 
freely to them both, and told them, 4 1 would retire, for I found all was 
gone.’ Lord Bolingbroke whispered me, ‘ I was in the right.* Your 
father said, ‘All would do well.’ I told him, ‘That I would go to 
Oxford on Monday, since I found it was impossible to be of any use.’” 

Nothing, indeed, was now left for Swift, but to execute the resolution 
he had repeatedly announced, of retreating from the scene of discord, 
without taking part with either of his contending friends. He set out 
for Oxford on the Monday succeeding his ineffectual interview, and 
from thence went to the iiouse of the Eeverend Mr. Gery at Upper 
Letcombe, Berkshire, where he resided for some weeks in the strictest 
seclusion. His leeling ot this melancholy change, from all that was 
busy and gay, to the dulness and uniformity of a country vicarage, is 
expressed in a letter to Miss Vanhomrigh. The secession of Swift 
from the political world excited the greatest surprise—the public won¬ 
dered—the party writers exulted in a thousand ineffectual libels, dis¬ 
charged against the retreating champion of the high church—and his 
friends conjured him in numerous letters, to return and reassume the 
task of a peacemaker. This he positively declined, but he seems to 
have meditated the extraordinary plan of an appeal to the public, at 
least to the Tory part at large, against those errors on which the 
administration seemed splitting asunder. 
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With this view, he composed the “ Free Thoughts on the State of 
Public Affairs," in which it is remarkable, that, although he loved 
Oxford far better than Bolingbroke, and indeed better than any other 
man who lived, yet almost the whole censure expressed in the piece 
falls to the share of that statesman. His affectation of mystery, his 
want of confidence in his colleagues, his temporizing with the opposite 
party, and maintaining many of the Whigs in office, are noticed at 
length, and with some severity. The infatuation of the internal dis¬ 
sension of the ministers, compared to a ship’s crew quarrelling in a 
storm, or when within gun-shot of the enemy, is the only particular iu 
which Bolingbroke shares the blame with Oxford. The measures 
recommended as a remedy for the imminent danger, are such as 
suited the headlong audacity of the former, rather than the slow and 
balancing policy^ of Harley. These are, 1st, to achieve a complete 
predominance of the Tory party, by an absolute exclusion of the 
dissenters, termed the open enemies of the Church of England, from 
every degree of power, civil or military; a disqualification to be 
extended likewise to all Whigs and low-churchmen, affirmed to be her 
secret adversaries, unless promotion be earned by a sincere reformation. 
This great work was to be accompanied by a new modelling of the 
army, especially of the royal guards, which are pronounced fitter, in 
Their existing state, to guard a prince to the bar of a high-court of 
justice, than to secure him on the throne. 2ndly, After a thorouoh 
and doubtless a sincere disavowal, of the exiled branch of the House of 
Stuart, it is strongly recommended that all secret intercourse between 
any party in England and the court of Hanover be broken off; that 
the visits of the presumptive heir, and his claims to be called to Par¬ 
liament, be no longer pressed upon the aueen without h pv ™ ^l’Tn i q r\n * 
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Publication of this tract, which undoubtedly might have produced a 
crreat, thou 0 "!! perhaps a dangerous effect, at that critical period, wai 
laid entirely aside* 1 lc seems 1' have meditated another political 
pamphlet at the came time, apparently the memoirs relating to the 
change of ministry in 1710. But it must have been in somewhat a 
different form from that in which it was finally published. 

Meantime every post brought Swift, from various quarters, and 
with varying comments, accounts of the successful intrigues of Boling- 
broke. It is curious to compare tbc differing lights in which tne same 
facts are placed by his correspondents, as affected by their own feelings 
or interest. Lewis adheres to the falling fortunes of Oxford Ford 
seems half disposed to worship the apparently rising star of Boling- 
broke—Avl mil mot, like Swift, blames both, and laments the conse¬ 
quences of their division. Bolingbroke himself omitted no means of 
conciliating Swift to the revolution which he was about to accomplish 
in the cabinet. He wrote to the Dean in the kindest terms of friend¬ 
ship; and when A rbuthnot reminded him of the memorial for the post 
of historiographer, he exclaimed, that to have suffered Swift, who had 
deserved so well of them, to have the least uneasy thought about such 
matters, would be among the eternal scandals of their government. 
His good intent ions, however, were in that case frustrated, as the lord 
chamberlain had, three weeks before, bestowed the office upon another. 
But, to manifest his own zeal for Swift’s interest, Bolingbroke caused 
an order on the treasury to be signed by the queen for the thousand 
pounds which Swift had in vain solicited from Oxford, and this he did 
during his short ministry of three days. Tho warrant, indeed, was 
rendered nugatory by the queen's death, but the goodwill of St. John 
was equally manifested. At the same time Lady Masham, by whose 
secret influence Oxford had been displaced, wrote to conjure Swift, by 
liis charity and compassion for the queen, not to desert her cause at 
this crisis, but to stay, and be assured bis advice would not be thrown 
away on thankless and indifferent ears. Barber also was commissioned 
by Bolingbroke to inform Swift he would reconcile him with tho 
Duchess of Somerset, plnoo him on a right footing with the queen, 
and, what perhaps might have been an equal temptation, that it was 
intended to comply with his advice by making a complete sweep of 
those Whigs who had been left in office. These flattering proposals 
seemed to bo attended with instant benefit, and to open a prospect 
full upon the path of honour, ambition, and preferment. But almost 
the same post brought an affecting letter from Lord Oxford, the 
disgraced minister, now going alone to his country seat in Here¬ 
fordshire, and requesting Swift, if he had not tired him in their former 
tete-d,4 parties, to throw away so much time on one who loved him, 
as to attend him upon this melancholy journey. To Swill s immortal 
honour, he paused not a moment, hut wrote to solicit a renewal of his 
licence for absence, then on tho point of expiring, not that he might 
share the triumph and prospects to which he was invited by the roval 
favourite and the new prime-minister, but iu order to accompany his 
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beloved friend clod ptilmu lo nrglivt and union . “ I meddle uol 

with his faults, as ho was a minister of stair,” are his manly i 
sessions; “but you know hio personal kiudnr i to ini* was oxcowflivr ; 
o distinguished and ohoso mo above all men when he was great ; and 
his lettor to mo the other day was the most moving imaginable." It. 
lessons not tho morit of this sarriiicr, that, within three days, late 
closed the prospeeh of tho Tory party by the d. ilh of Queen Aim<\ 
when the accession of Georgo I. couluundcd tho triunipluiut Holing* 

broke and the disgraced Oxford ill common peril and pruHrriptiun. 

Swift-, under a shock sudden and overwhelming t-» his party in 
general, and deeply fraught with personal hatred to so act ive u part izan 
as himself, lost neither presence of mind, courn <\ nor p< r rv. ianee. 
He gave tho bold opinion, that it was yet possible to rally the Torie , 
providing common misfortune could unite those whom snooess had 
separated. He exhorted llolingbroko to placo himself at the head of 
the high-church party; and, like a veteran who assumes his arms to 
succour in peril tne standard from which he hod retired while it wft 
victorious, no offered his own services in the field of political contest in 
the beginning of winter. It was on tbis occasion that Arbutlmot used 
the memorable expression—“Dean Swift keeps up his noble spirit, 
and, though like a man knocked down, you may behold him still with 
a stern countenance, and aiming a blow at his adversaries." Jtut the 
spirit of the Tories was totally broken, as is well described in a de¬ 
sponding letter of Lewis. And on the subject of reconciliation, Boling- 
broke avowed such an inveteracy of hatred against Oxford, that he 
would rather have laid down his own life, than made common cause 
with him in defending that of both. His flight, and that of Ormond, 
with the imprisonment of Oxford, Wyndham, Prior, and others, com¬ 
pleted the discomfiture and dispersion of Queen Anne’s last ministry. 
These events took place when Swift himself, under the frown of power, 
had sought refuge in Ireland from the evils and dangers which im¬ 
pended over all the late ministers, and their adherents. 

It was now he experienced that height of unpopularity which the 
narrative of Lord Orrery has somewhat anticipated. The Irish Pro¬ 
testants, remembering the civil wars of 1089 and 109'), looked with 
utter abhorrence on all who were suspected of being favourable to the 
interest of the house of Stuart. This was the charge brought n in -t 
Queen Anne’s last ministry by their successors ; it was countenanced 
by a remarkable passage in the declaration of the Chevalier do St. 
George, expressing the good intentions of his sister in his favour, when 
prevented by death; and, it limited to 1 lolingbroke’s intrigues, that 
statesman’s subsequent conduct, as well as Ormond’s, give it great 
■probability. But the spirit of party made no distinction. AU who 
aad favoured the high-church interest we*JM involved in a sweeping 
charge of Jacobitism, of which calumny Swift had his share. Libels 
on libels were showered against him; the rabble insulted him as lio 
walked the street; and even young men of rank forgot his station and 
their own so far as to set 1 be same example of wanton brutality. Lor 
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principles, nor any wish for ttage unfortunate persons, 

ments. If tlus be judged an incons *^7^ accident al. collision of 
one of those which frequent y cc ^ excepting in these mo- 

human passions with polit P P tll w h 0 i e tenor of Swift s liie, 

mentary flashes of satire if we exam or linSi or sentiment 

writings, and opinions, the e .can to countenancc the charge 

ssSbB ™•* i*' w ° f He 80 ge r 

rfty, aVially i. • e 0 6 n,lS^i« S importance, by »4 

endeavour to supply then dehc ^7^ tlierefore , for some time, to 
clamour, and intoleianc . £ +n e areat, powerful, and tlis- 

have been secluded from the soc^y of the great, P Qite> 0 f Prior, 

Pope, Gay, had to select Sed rank, who either had the 

liis own order, with a few .... wit or w’ere not disinclined to 
sense and spirit to ‘‘of these in a 

passage, where he in company of low rank, and 

assertion of Orrery, that ■ “ g w ift’s principal companions, 

the Grattans, seven as any family in 

life* as generally a ^ ua "^ d | ;/ j acl . gon GeorgeRoclifort, and Peter 
England, their ally, the Rev. Mr. J ackso , b Lord Orrery 

Ludlow, both gentlemen of accomplishments, and He also 

might think more mateual, of go » Qheridan Mr. Stopford, 

“j» of Sod,. 

fort and Ludlow, may apply to most of Swift J* 
companions he might have conversed with, but better ne 

nor could.” , . • » QTt^f+Ti^rl v^t too much time 

oAfp nSSgq 

» The eldest lived on his paternal 

y and afterwards lord mayor of Dublin; one m head « Do you not 

' a large appointment, and the refining 1 eret whence came over as lord- 

know the Grattans? said Swift to L . ^ 1 mu ft Grattans my lord, can 

lieutenant; “then P^" ^^Te^iltances in which Sivift showed his 

desTre of enhancing the importance of his friends repoA^W" 

laritv of the family, and Carteret seems to have P ir -.wrote to 

1 rattan was n*d physician to the lord-lieutenant and tm family. ' vlote to 

the Duke of Dorset concerning tlie Grattans, making use of the s< p 
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many former friends,including 

P« y , by treating M„ with* S,SfS’,fl,“'S'» *h, «pp,. it ? 

seem, that “packet SwSrftoH? fcTS 1 

chaplmr, was seised by a messenger The riTnht,, n.”H of 0r “™ d 's 
it is affirmed, that Dean q^a. Jt*. ' ane slight authority upon which 

made \ 

since no steps were taken against a nvm vl 7 Just1 ^ be “eglected, 
who would scarcely have been overt?! S to government, 

grounds on which he could be ™d? ke<1, l? ad there occurred any 

was considered, however as a 7 _ res P°nsible. That he 

sation, is evident from an expression of h^n^’ and 1111)16 to accu ’ 

bishop King, who seems to P have yielded to^n^^?"^ 11 *’ Arcll ‘ 
conveymg a sarcasm under the mask of a frfj£ ° n - 7“ the art of 
caution. “We have a stronn report 1 fne ndly wish or amicable 
return here and be pardoned^ceSvl 4 “7 L “ rd B °bngbroke will 
hope he can tell no ill sCnf ™” ^. ust ??* be for nothing. I 

repels with the most indigent St hint th « Dean 

mences, “to see my Lofd BoKroke A ^ b6 so "7’’be com- 
informer, because he is a personforwho® th6trade of an 

continue, a very great love and esteem? And ast^T '?f ’ stiD 
of any importance, I should be verv es to , m 3 self . il I were 
much easier than I am to'think youjgrace ™ accusation . 

I am surprised your grace could thin£^^^!!i“ 6 “ ^ da , u ^ er - 
for some years past, while you must needs corros P ond with me 

vile man, declaring* to vou on all omao* ^ ^ most false and 

tender, and yet privately en<?a<red '? a310ns >. n ?J^ abhorrence of the Pre- 
always professed to be auE rt S a muustiy to bring him in. I 

full of doubts, fears, and dissatisfaction^whidiT'H ^fl 1 ° WU m 7 self 

lojalty, because I look upon the coming if fhe p‘ *f ely Te] ? on m 7 
evil than any we are likely to suffer rA? uder as a greater 

that can be found.” 7 SU “ er ’ uader tb e worst AVhig ministry 

,, Ib.wonld be in vain to waste more words, , i. • . .. 

that no one had more reason to dread tbe „„ - S acc usntion, excepting 

than the determined champion of the rimre?f S f' 1 T? °C a ^ a ^bolie prince 

supported by arbitrary and military aSt i b 7 forei & n aid . and 
any one as to the resolved and uiubmnt!*! l: , lvo 1)60,1 80 odious to 

Ireland. His manuscript Notes uuon ^ r ^% ° f ^° bbortio8 of 
designed to support thegovernmentdoWn ^ tT 8 . 1 beholder, a paper 
indicate, indceS, comnassfj for tdie t S ur±t\ ln T ,motion of 
f “ »• Mr. but 
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Like a seaman wrecked upon a solitary island, we find him fconstantly 
lamenting the misfortunes and danger of the associates from whom ho 
was divided,—longing for their society,—undervaluing, in his grief for 
their separation, the safety and the solitude which had fallen to his 
own lot. His thoughts were ever turning to “his friends in exile, or 
the Tower,” nor did he omit all that was in. his power to manifest his 
sympathy with their distress, at every risk to his own person and 
fortune. He corresponded with Lord Bolingbroke, even while in 
banishment, through bad report, and good report. He offered con¬ 
solation to Lady Masham, and to the yet more unfortunate Duchess 
of Ormond. But to Oxford, his patron and his friend, then im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower, and threatened with impeachment for high 
treason, Swift manifested that affection which only generous and 
noble minds can feel, and which glows highest when it most com¬ 
promises the safety of him by whom it is displayed. He claimed it as 
Iris right to offer his service and attendance during his friend’s im¬ 
prisonment—he entreated it as a boon : “ It is the first time,” are his 
striking words, “ I ever solicited you in my own behalf, and if ! am 
refused, it will be the first request you ever refused me.” Oxford 
seems to have declined an offer, which, without being useful to him, 
could only have involved a noble and disinterested friend in suspicion 
and danger. But the generosity and self-devotion by which it was 
dictated, should he equally remembered in Swift’s favour, and silence 
for ever the obscure and unproved calumnies, which are inconsistent 
with the very nature of such a mind. He writes to Pope in i his 
melancholy strain, “You know how well I loved both Lord Oxford 
and Lord Bolingbroke, and how dear the Duke of Ormond is to me : 
Do yon imagine I can be easy while their enemies are endeavouring to 
take off their heads? I mine, et versus tecum meditarc canoros .”— 
And after an account of his living in the most secluded manner with a 
few servants, in the corner of a vast unfurnished house, he describes 

his amusements to be the task of defending his small dominions against 
the archbishop, and endeavouring to reduce his rebellious choir. 
Pevdit ur f is the melancholy summing up, perditur inter licecmisero lux. 

If it be possible that any one should peruse these pages, to whom 
the wayward history of Swift’s domestic misfortunes are altogether 
unknown, such a reader may be surprised, that, endowed with a com¬ 
petence which his economy was speedily increasing into opulence, he 
had not now at length relieved the tedium of celibacy, and diverted 
his painful reflections upon public affairs, and the fate of his friends, 
by seeking domestic comfort and society in an union with Stella, who 
had forsaken England on his account, and towards whom so much 
affection is expressed in the earlier part of his journal. But the fate 
of a third person was now entwined with theirs, and the misfortunes 
which followed must be the sxibject of an uninterrupted narrative. 
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OlIAPTISIt V. 

StoiY/V fitlt Arqun in lance with Mist Vanhomriglt — Hhr y .//.him /.» 
jt'l'linitl — Swilt'it JHiti'iiiii/o iriili Nf'-ltii—’Doath nj Alma V>wihowriffh 
_ of (\(<lr)iuit ami i tno88a Si't'jVn si during h** »c m 

iu'omcn from 1714/o 17-0 —Illx ttgutcui *>J Life mul Atm m »'/* — 
ifuqnfcs in JrUU Politics—Bis proposal Jur tiiaouruyctn* ttl 
Jritth Manufact ares—and other' Tra era— Dra}>i e r's L< / (cm — 8Wtfi ’* 
su hseq iient popularity* 

A T t]ie period of Swift's r den in Euglund, lie w,m j.I, in 

HU eminent degree, of many of tin* QUEUltioS will'll are tin* surest 
passports to tVinalo tavoor. lie was not> only a man of the high 
talents, but he enjoyed, in full extent, all tin* publio notice and distinc- 
tion which the reputation of suoh talent icon confer. H- m ed in 
the highest circles, was concerned in the most important lm dimas of 
the time, and had all the advantage of a name blown wide abroad in 
the world. In private society, the varied richness of his conv< i ation, 
the extent of his knowledge, his unequalled pow< rs of wit and humour, 
even the somewhat cynical eccentricities of his temper, joined h> lbrm a 
character equally interesting from its merit and originality* His 
manners, in these his better days, were but slightly tin -I with the 
peculiarities which afterwards marked them more unpleasantly, and 
his ease and address were euch as became the eumpauion of stat< men 
and courtiers: 


He moved, and bow’d, aud talked with too much grace, 

Nor show’d the parson in his gait or face. 

Thus accomplished, Swift was readily admitted to the intimate 
society of many of the most beautiful and accompli shed women of tla* a 
His correspondence with the unfortunate Mrs. Long, shows how well 
he knew to support the character of a favourite of the fair. The 
friendship of Lady Betty (I rmain, of Mils. Barton, of the Co uj ss 
of Winchelsea, the Duchess of Ormond, Lady Mash am, and many other 
ladies eminent for beauty or accomplishment ';, rank or fashion, evinces 
how high he stood in the estimation of those by whom it is almost 
every man's ambition to be distinguished. But these enviable talents 
of pleasing became, through an unfortunate contingence, the means - 
embittering, if not of abridging, the life of the possessor. 

Amongst the families in London where Swift was chiefly domesti¬ 
cated, was that of Mrs. 'V anhomrigh, a widow lady of fortune and 
respectability, who had two sons and two daughters.* The eldest 


* She was the daughter of Mr. Stone the commissioner, an 1 widow ^>f Barth' 1 »• 
mew Vanhomrigh, a Dutch merchant, who had been commissary of stores for King 
William during the Irish civil wars, and afterwards muster-master-general, and 
commissioner of the revenue. Notwithstanding his having onjc « la largo income 
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daughter was Esther Vanhomrigh, belter known by the poetical 
appellation of Vanessa. On her personal charms we are left in some 
uncertainty, since Cadenus has said little upon that topic, and by 
other authorities, they have been rather depreciated * But, when 
Swift became intimate in the family, she was not yet twenty years old, 
lively and graceful, yet with a greater inclination for reading and 
mental cultivation than is usually combined with a gay temper. This 
last attribute had fatal attractions for Swift, who, in intercourse with 
his female friends, hsdl ; a marked pleasure in directing their studies, 
and acting as their literary Mentor; a dangerous character for him 
who assumes it, when genius, docility, and gratitude, are combined in 
a young and interesting pupil. From several passages in the Journal 
Swift’s constant and intimate familiarity in the Vanhomrigh^ family 
is manifest; and it is plain also, he soon felt that his acquaintance 
with Miss Esther was such as must necessarily give pain to Stella. 
While Vanessa was occupying much of his 1 ime, and much doubtless 
of his thoughts, she is never once mentioned in the Journal directly 
byname, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of Vanhorn- 
righ’s eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a consciousness on 
Swift's part, that his attachment to his younger pupil was of a nature 
which could not be gratifying to her predecessor, although he probably 
shut his own eyes to the consequences of an intimacy which he wished 
to conceal from those of Stella. M iss Vanhomrigh, in the meanwhile, 
sensible of the pleasure which Swift received from her society, and of 
the advantages of youth and fortune which she possessed, and 
ignorant of the peculiar circumstances in which he stood with respect 
to another, naturally, and surely without offence either to reason or 
virtue, gave way to the hope of forming a union with a man, whoso 
talents had first attracted her admiration, and whose attentions, in 
the course of their mutual studies, had, by degrees, gained her 
affections, and seemed to warrant his own. It is easy for those who 
look back on this melancholy story, to blame the assiduity of Swift, or 
the imprudence of Vanessa. But the first deviation from the straight 
line of moral rectitude is, in such a case, so very gradual, and, on the 
female side, the shades of colour which part esteem from affection, and 
affection from passion, are so imperceptibly heightened, that they who 
fai' to stop at the exact point where wisdom bids, have much indul¬ 
gence to claim from all who share with them the frailties of 
mortality. The imprudent friends continued to use the language of 


and purchased forfeited estates to the value of 12,000?. in Ireland, he did not 
leave above 16,000?. to be divided amongst his children at his death. His widow 
and family settled in London about 1709, and bad a house in Bury-street, St. 
James’s. Their vicinity to Swift’s lodgings, and connexion with Ireland, probably 
first led to the intimacy which afterwards proved so fatal. 

* Lord Orrery says Vanessa was not handsome ; but it is certain he only spoke of 
her by report. Mr. Berwick has a picture of one of the Miss Vanhomrighs, bu I 
whether of Vanessa or her sister is, I believe doubted. 
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friendship, but with tho assiduity and curnoBtliosH of a warmer n i (i*»n r 
until Vanessa rout asunder I Ik* veil, by intimating to Swill inn Htato 
of her affections; and in tins, iih hIio mmvived, h! i** wuh ju liih'd by 
his own favourito, though clangorous maxim, of doing that which He<nn 
in itself right. without respect to tho common opinion ol tin* world. 
Wo cannot doubt, that he actually IV]l I In* " liamo, .1 ppoinl mint, 
guilt, surprise,” expressed in his erlrbrated |)Oc*m, though hn hud not 
courage to take the open and manly course, of avowing tlmxo engago* 
meats with Stella, or other impediments, whi« h pn-venlrd lum from 
accepting the hand and fort mu' of Ik t rival. iYrhapx In* was roimriotiH 
that such OH explanation had hcen loo long drlayi*> 1 1 to bo now lalod 

without affording grounds for the heavy charge of having flul tm d 
Miss Vanhomrigh into hopes, which, from the nature of hie own 

situation, could never bo grat ilit'd. This tvmorseftll‘«urfiouHi too, 

he might feel when looking back on his conduct, though until then ho 
had blindly consulted his own gratification in seeking the pleasure of 
Vanessa's society, without being aware of the difficulties in which they 
were both becoming gradually entangled. Without, thereft-re, making 
this painful but just confession, he answered the avowal of Vam* -aY 
passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by an offer ofdevoti d and 
everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtu-ms . l.-t m, 
Vanessa seems neither to have been contented n«»r ilen* . I by the 
result of her declaration, but, to the very close of her life, persisted in 
endeavouring, by entreaties and arguments, to extort a more lively 
return to her* passion, than this cold proffer was calculated to afford. 
It is difficult to ascertain when this echiircissement took place, but it 
seems to have preceded Swift’s departure for Ireland to take possession 
of his deanery, though it must certainly have been made after obtain¬ 
ing that preferment.* The effect of his increasing intimacy with the 
fascinating Vanessa, may be plainly traced in the Journal to Stella, 
which, in the course of its progress, becomes more and more cold and 
indifferent,—breathes fewer of those aspirations after the quiet felicity 
of a life devoted to M, D. and the willows at Laracor, uses less 
frequently the affectionate jargon, called the w little lang ’ in 
which his fondness at first displays itself,—and, in short, exhibits all 
the symptoms of waning affection, Stella was neither blind to the 
altered style of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours which 
were wafted to Ireland. Her letters are not preserved, but, from 
several passages of the Journal, it appears, that they intimated 
displeasure and jealousy, which Swift endeavours to appease. But 
there are two passages, in particular, worthy of notice, as illustrative 
of the history of Stella and Vanessa. The first occurs when Swift 
obtains the Deanery of St. Patrick’s. «If it be worth 400 1 . a year,” 
lie says, “overplus shall be divided .... besides usual. .V* an 
imperfect phrase, which, however, implies, that his relation with Stella 


* The name Cadenus is an anagram of Decanus, 
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was to continue on its former footing, and that she was only to share 
the advantage of his promotion, by an increase of her separate income. 
This hint was probably designed to bar any expectations of a proposal 
of marriage. Another o ■: u s sentence in the Journal is the 
following intimation: “His (Mr. Vanliomrigh’s) eldest daughter is 
come ofao-e, and going to Ireland to look after her fortune, and get it 
into her own hands.” This plan, which Miss Yanhomngh afterwards 

accomplished, boded no good to the unfortunate Stella. 

Upon Swift’s return to Ireland, we may guess at the disturbed state 
of his feelings, wounded at once by ungratified ambition, and haiassed 
by bis affection being divided between two objects, each woithy of Ins 
attachment, and each having great claims upon him, while neither was 
likely to remain contented with the limited return of friendship in 
exchange for love, and that friendship, too, divided with a rival. The 
claims of Stella were preferable in point of date, and, to a man of 
honour and good faith, in every respect irresistible. She had resigned 
her country, her friends, and even hazarded her chaiacter, in hopes of 
one day being united to Swift. But, if Stella had made the greater 
sacrifice, Yanessa was the more important victim. She had youth, 
fortuiiG* fashion ] all Itic accjuirsd accoinphsliittGiitrS 
which Stella was deficient; possessed at least as much wit, and cer¬ 
tainly higher powers of imagination. She had, besides, enjoyed the 
advantage of having in a manner compelled Swift t > hear and reply to 
the language of passion. There was, in her case, no Mrs. Dingley, no 
convenient third party, whose presence in society and community in 
correspondence, necessarily imposed upon both a restraint, convenient 
nerhans to Swift, hut highly unfavourable, to Stella. Vanessa could 
address Swift directly in L own name, and as he was obliged to reply 
in the same manner, there is something in the eloquence of affection 
that must always extort a corresponding ai swer. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a preference in his 
affection, although, for a reason hereafter to be hinted, it is provable, 
that the death or removal of one of these far-famed nvals woul not 
] av e accelerated his union with ike other. At least we aie certain, 
that, could the rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the lover s 
choice would have been to have hounded liis connexion with botn 
Sin the limits of Platonic affection. That lie had no intention to 
marry Vanessa, is evident from passages in lus letters, winch are 
inconsistent with such au arrangement, as, on the other hand, their 
whole tenor excludes that of a guilty intimacy. Before leaving Eng¬ 
land, he acquainted her with his determination to forget everything 
there, and to write as seldom as he could; aud in the same letter he 
expresses his doubts ot ever visit ig England again, doubts which 
implied a gross insnlt, had he at any time held out a prospect ot their 
union, but something still more villainous, if we suppose the paities to 
have passed the limits ot innocence. On the other hand, his conduct, 
with respect to Stella, was equally dubious. So soon as he was 
settled iu the deanery -house, lus first care was to secuie lodgings for 
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Mrs. Dingley ami Stella, upon Ormond's Quay, on the other sido of 
the Liffev; and to resume, with the same guarded caution, the inter¬ 
course which had formerly existed between them. But ciicu instance 
-oon compelled him to give that connexion a more definite character. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons survived her but a 
shprt time, and the circumstances of the young ladies were so far 
embarrassed by inconsiderate expenses, as gave them a handsome 
excuse for retiring to Ireland, where their father had left a small 
property near Celbridgc. The arrival of Vanessa in Dublin excited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of Stella. However 
imprudently the Dean might have indulged himself and the unfortu¬ 
nate young lady, by frequenting her society too frequently during his 
residence in England, there is no doubt that he was alive lo all the 
hazards that might accrue to the reputation and peace of both, by 
continuing the same intimacy in Dublin. But the means of avoiding 
it were no longer in his power, although his reiterated remonstrances 
assumed even the character of unkindness.* She importuned him 
with complaints of neglect and cruelty, and it was obvious, that any 
decisive measure to break their correspondence would be attended wit h 
some such tragic consequence, as, though late, at length concluded 
their story. Thus engaged in a labyrinth, where perseverance was 
wrong, and retreat seemed almost impossible, Swift resolved to tem¬ 
porize, in hopes, probably, that time, accident, or the mutability incident 
to violent affections, might extricate himself and Vanessa from the 
snare in which his own culpable imprudence had involved them. 
Meanwhile, he continued to bestow on her those marks of regard 
which it was impossible to refuse to her feelings towards him, even if 
they had not been reciprocal. But the conduct which he adopted as 
kindest to Miss Vanhomrigh, was likely to prove fatal to Stella. His 
fears and affections were next awakened for that early favourite, whose 


! The effect which such severity produced upon ;i character of Miss Vanhomrigh’s 
ardent cast, will be best illustrated from her own words, in a letter to Swift dated 
m 1 . “You bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as you could!’ You 
had better have said, as often as you could get the better of your inclinations so 
much; or as often as you remember there was such a one in the world. If \-ou 
continue to treat me as 3 011 do, 3 ’ou will not be made uneasy by me long. It is 
impossible to describe woke I have sul^ d since I saw you I jsfc. I niu sure X 
could have borne the rack much better than those killing, killing words of yours, 
sometimes ! have resolved to die without seeing you more; but those resolves, 
o yoiu nnbfoi tune, did not last long. For there is something in human nature 
that prompts one so to find relief in this world, I mustirive way to it: and beer 
you would see me, and speak kindly to me : for I am sure you'd not condemn any 
one to suffer what 1 have done, could you but know it. The reason I write to 
you, is, because I cannot tell it to you should I see you. For when I be-in to 
cumplam, then yon are angry; and there is something in your looks so awful that 
;! strikes me dumb 0 ! that you may have but so much regard frr me left, that 
mis complaint may touch your soul with pity! I say as little as ever I can: did 
y> ut know wliat I thought, I am sure it would move you to forgive me and 
believe, I cannot help telling you this and live,” * ■ 1 
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oppressed grief and jealousy, acting upon a frame naturally delicate, 
menaced her health in an alarming manner. The feelings with which 
Swift beheld the wreck which his conduct had occasioned, will not bear 
description. Mrs. Johnson had forsaken her country, and clouded 
even her reputation, to become the sharer of his fortunes, when at 
their lowest; and the implied ties by which he was hound to make her 
compensation, were as strong as the most solemn promise, if indeed 
even promises of future marriage had not been actually exchanged 
between them. He employed Dr. St. George Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, 
his tutor and early friend, to request the cause of her melancholy, and 
he received the answer which his conscience must have anticipated—it 
was her sensibility to his recent indifference, and to the discredit which 
her own character had sustained from the long subsistence of the 
dubious and mysterious connexion between them. To convince her of 
the constancy of his affection, and to remove her beyond the reach of 
calumny, there was but one remedy. To this communication Swift 
replied, that he had formed two resolutions concerning matrimony :— 
one, that he would not marry till possessed of a competent fortune; 
the other, that the event should take place at a time of life which gave 
him a reasonable prospect to see his children settled in the world. 
The independence proposed, he said, he had not yet achieved, being 
still embarrassed by debt: and, on the other hand, he was past that 
term of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet he 
was ready to go through the ceremony for the ease o; Mrs. Johnson's 
mind, provided it should remain a strict secret from the public, and 
that they should continue to live separately, and in the same guarded 
manner as formerly. To these hard terms Stella subscribed; they 
relieved her own mind, at least, from all scruples on the impropriety of 
their connexion; and they soothed her jealousy, by rendering it im¬ 
possible that Swift should ever give his hand to her rival. They were 
married in the garden of the deanery, by the Bishop of Ologlier/in the 
year 1716 .* 


* The Bishop of Clogher, it is said, informed Bishop Berkeley of this secret, 
and by Berkeley’s relict it was communicated to Mr. Mouck Berkeley. See t ie 
Inquiry into the life of Swift in his u Literary Reliques,” p. 36. But I must add, 
that if, as affirmed by Mr. Monck Mason, Berkeley was in Italy from the period 
of the marriage to the death of the Bishop of Clogher, this communication could 
not have taken place. Dr. Madden told the same story to Dr. Johnson, upon the 
authority of Dr. Sheridan, to whom Stella unfolded the secret shortly before 
her death. And neither Mrs. Whiteway, nor any of Swift’s intimate friend*, 
excepting Dr. Lyon, doubted the fact of this uuhappy marriage. Mrs. Sicau’s 
authority may also be added to the list of witnesses. 

Since the first edition of this work appeared, some curious and elaborate notices 
concerning Swift’s life have appeared in the 11 History of the Cathedral of St. 
l’ai rick’s, Dublin,” by William Monck Mason, Esq., who expresses his total 
disbelief of the prevailing report of a private marriage between Mrs. Esther John¬ 
son and the Dean, with many strictures ou the credulity of thoso previous 
iographers of Swift, by whom it had been received as probable. It must be con¬ 
ceded to bo> li parties, in such a controversy, that it respects a doubtful and dark 
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Immediately flubscijut'iit. to tho crroinony, SwilVe state of rniinl 
appears to have imou dreadful. lhiuuy, (as 1 havelcanu^l from a 
friend of bis robot,) being pronged to /dvr bin ojiin.Uu on this strange 

union, said, that nl>ouf the timo it took' jduco, ho ohsorvil Swift to no 

extremely gloom y and agitated, so much so# that he went to Arch* 


transaction, entered into by two poi IQn8,Wlnt' rxnrf Nilnatii»n find feelings, with 

respect to each other, could only be known with proviso ac<*ma<y in themselves. 
It. was also a transaction in which tho Dean Is s&id to have exacted the closeHt 
soci'ooy ; and that all wbioh is known with n poet to It,has mthoi tr« -ii< <l l >y 
tho various channels intimated ahuvo, Ilian bocomo I ho subjoot of til root and 
positive ovidenee. It is therefore not wonderful, that tho degree of U timouy 
which establishes in the mind of one portion a strong probability, may be of little 
weight in tho opinion of anutIn i. mui, however, a report ho de tm- ily tr.c-.dto 
Sheridan, Dolftny. and Mrs. Whiteway,Bwift’s U< are it intimates ami friends, will 

have great weight with porsons win* consider the question without prepossession* 

The opinion expressed by Dr. Dy.»n is, however, oertoinly entitled to insertion, 
although the present editor is still of opinion, that it is almost entirely founded 
upon an argument tx otaurdo, whiclimight have been very applicable (o any < tin r 
individual, but duos not apply to so singular a poison as Swill, ami whom cin um- 
stances had placed in a very uncommon situation with re poet to Stella on the ouo 
hand, and Vanessa the other. An argument which sets out by obliging us to 
believe nothing with n ct b* Swift irreconcilable with the “common nilos’* 
from which he claimed emancipation for “ nobler minds,” would either prove that 
Vanessa and Stella had never existed, or that Swift hod never placed him *-If, W ith 
respect to these ladies, in tho painful predicament which seems to havo broken 
the heart of both, and to have gone far to breaking his own. Mr. M 
opinion is thus stated. 

“Notwithstanding Dr. Delany’s sentiments of Swift's marriage, and notwith¬ 
standing all that Lord Orrery and others have said *ut it, therein u<> authority 
for it but a hearsay story, and that very ill-founded. It is certain that tho Doan 
told one of his friends, whom he advised to marry, that In* himself never wished t > 
marry at the time ho ought to have entered into that stub- ; for he counted upon 
it as the happiest condition, especially towards tho decline of life, v. u ;i faithful 
tender friend, is most wanted. While ho was talking to this effect, his friend ex¬ 
pressed his wishes to have seen him married: the Deau asked why? 4 Because • 
replied the other, L I should have had the pleasure of seeing your offispUDEf * all 
tin* world would have been pleased to have seen the issue of such a geniua* Tho 
Dean smiled, and denied ids being married, in the same manner A U-iore, and 
said he never saw the woman he wished to be married to. The same gentleman 
who was mumate with Mrs. Dingh y for ten y.-:u> before she died, in 1 took 
occasion to toll her that such a story was whispered of her friend Mrs. Johnson’s 
mailing 0 with tho Dean, but she only laughed at it as an idle tale, founded only on 
Biispicmn. Again, Mrs. Brent, with whom the Dean’s mother used to lodge in 

S^i! D, - ln iMA qUe t a s , tm l e ’ wll ° was b is °" r n housekeeper after he settled iu 
Publin in 1/14, and who for her many good qualities in that situation, was much 

j 1U| U 17 *r ^ L,lieve t ^ ere was a marriage between those persons not- 
lthstandmg all that love and fondness that subsisted between them: she thought 

it wis all platonic love, and she often told her daughter liidgeway so, who sue- 

ceeded her in the same office of housekeeper. She said that Mrs Johnson 

never came alone to the deanery, that Mrs. Dingley and she came always together 

and that she never slept in that house if the 3U was LmHriyto*SmJSfh& 

sickness, to attend him, and see him well taken care of: and during this courK« nf 

^y^TttoT t w^ e C d , t^th fi ir i l D 5 ley a “ d S n 6le P t J t0getl,c ' r ' an< h as soou as hi 

recovutu, tbey returned to their lodgmgs on Ormond-quay. These ladies slept 
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bishop King, to mention his apprehensions. On entering the library 
Swift rushed out with a countenance of distraction, and passed him 
without speaking. He found the Archbishop in tears, and upon asking 
the reason, lie said, ‘‘Youhave just met the most unhappy man on earth! 
but on the subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a question,”* 


two other times, at the deanery, at an * * * * pleasant house, and near his warden 
called Naboth’s vineyard, and that was for those months in 1720 and 1727 which he 
spent in England. It chanced that she was taken ill at the deanery, and it added 
much to his affliction that it happened at the deanery, for fjar of defamation in 
case of her dying in his house, whether ho was at home or abroad. Had he been 
married, he could not have lived in a state of separation from her, he loved her so 
passionately; for ho admired her upon every account that can make a woman 
amiable or valuable as a companion for life. Is it possible to think that an 
affectionate husband could first have written, and then have used, those several 
prayers, by a dying wife with whom ho never cohabited, and whose mouth’ imin. 
"Vo born filled with reproaches for denying her all conic I rites for-a 
number of years, nay, from the very period (171G) that is pretended to be the tin, • 
of the marriage ? Would lie have suffered his wife to make a will, signed Esther 
Johnson, and to demise 1500/. away from him, of which 1000/. is enjoyed by the 
chaplain of Steevens's hospital for the sick, and accept of a gold watch only as a 
testimony of her regard for him ?—If he could direct, or rather command her to 
leave her fortune as he pleased, it is probable In* would have directed the appli¬ 
cation towards the future support of lunatics, which was the species of charitv ho 
thought most worthy the attention of the public. Is it not probable thaUwo 
gentlemen of honour aud fortune, still living, who knew them both intimately and 
who were her executors, would have known of a marriage, if there was one? 
And yet they alwu) T s did, and do positively declare, they never had cause to 
suspect they were married, although they were in company with both one thousand 
times; they saw proof of the warmest friendship, and any love but connubial love. 
If she made him a present of a book, you may read in the title-page these words— 
aud so he distinguished every book she gave him: 

Esther Johnson’s gift to 

Jonathan Swift—1719. 


Would he deny his marriage with a woman of good fortune at that time, when he 

says 1 she had a gracefulness somewhat more than human, in every motion word. 
and action*?” 1 ’ 

The reader must judge of the force of this reasoning, compared with the circum¬ 
stances brought together in the text, and form the best opinion which he can upon 
an event which, take it either way, is enveloped in mystery and inconsistency. 

* It is proper to state, that Delany’s inference from this circumstance, was a 
suspicion that Swift, after his union with Stella, had discovered that there was 
too near a consanguinity between them, to admit of their living 1 tier, and that 
ho had then been stating the circumstance to the Archbishop. But it does not 
appear that tho words used by the prelate necessarily indicated a connexion of 
this kind, and there are positive proofs that none such could possibly exist. Tho 
connexion was supposed to depend upon Sir William Temple, of whom tho 
legend pronounced both Swift and Stella to bo illegitimate children. It is needless 
to dwell upon the improbability that such a relationship should have been a 
secret to both parties, during their intimacy of so many years, ard yet should all 
at once have become known to them upon their marriage in Ireland, when their 
parents were dead, and when they were at a distance from all persons who could 
bo supposed the confidants of Sir William Temple’s intrigues. It is enough 
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Swift secluded himself from society for some days. When he re¬ 
appeared, his intercourse with Stella and Mrs. Dingley was resumed, 
with the same guarded and cautious attention, to prevent the slightest 
suspicion of a more intimate union with the former, as if such intimacy 
had not now been legal and virtuous. Stella, therefore, continued the 
beloved and intimate friend of* Swift; the regulator of his household 
and table on public days, although she only appeared there as a n 
Ordinary guest; the companion of his social hours, and his comforter 
in sickness;—but his wife only in name, and even that nominal union 
a secret from the world. Thus situated, Stella continued to experience, 
in some degree, the inconveniences attached to a situation so doubtful; 
for though she was known to several ladies, yet their intercourse was 
rather formal than friendly, and her intimacies lay entirely with 
Swift's male friends. The obliging friend of Mrs. Delany, whom I 
have already mentioned, says, that Stella “ went with Mrs. Dingley to 
Dr. Del any 5 s villa on Wednesdays, when his men-companions 
dined, before lie was married to my friend. She (Mrs. Delany) once 
saw her by accident, and was struck with the beauty of her counte¬ 
nance, and particularly with her fine dark eyes. She was very pale, 
and looked pensive, but not melancholy, and had hair black as a" 
raven.” This slight sketch of Stella, from the recollection of the 

venerable Mrs. Delany, will probably interest the reader as much as 
the Editor.* 

If flattery and fame could have made up for domestic happiness, 
Stella might have been satisfied. Every year, on her birth-day, the 
Dean addressed her in a copy of verses, in which the most elegant 
compliments were bestowed with an affectation of bluntness, which 
seemed only to warrant for their sincerity. But they contain frequent 
insinuations of angry passions, and virtues which 

i 

Suspended wait, 

Till time has open’d reason’s gate. 

Hints which too plainly imply, that their unsatisfactory state of union 
neither lulled jealousy nor resentment to silence. These complaints of 


irfi 7 y ’ S ^ ft s P arents resided in Ireland from before 1665, until his birth in 
lGw, and that Temple was residing as ambassador in Holland, from April 1666 

until January, 1668. As for Stella, her mother being introduced^ into Sir 

S» LX P Piff fa Tln’ afte -‘ her husbaud ’ s death, by the compassionate friend- 
^ 1 of Lady Gifford there is every reason to suppose, that she was never even 

seen by Temple, until the future wife of Swift was two or three years old We 

lmist, therefore, seek some other reasons for Swift’s distress, and the expressions 

the construction assigned to them by Delany. 

eoted fri/nd^WJ5KT 1 ML 58 *S P? ss „ essi ? u of my kind and 


-- . —-li oiKiid, was ueaa, as is most probable, when Swift laid q-m-r 

this memorial, the motto is an additional instance of his striving to veil the 
bitter foldings under the guise of cynical indifference. ° the m0St 
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Stella’s temper occur most frequently m the poems which precede the 
death of Vanessa, and the reason is sufficiently apparent. Under the 
impression of such feelings, she is said to have composed the following 

linpq 

rvtf JEALOUSY. 


“ Oh shield me from his rage, celestial Powers! 
This tyrant that embitters all my hours 
Ah Love ! you’ve poorly play’d the hero s part; 
You conquer’d, but you can’t defend my heart. 
When first I bent beneath your gentle reign, 

I thought this monster banish’d from your train: 
But you would raise him to support your throne, 
And now he claims your empire as his own; 

Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed 
That where one reigns, the other shall succeed? 


The mind pauses on this mysterious story, with an anxious wish to 
ascertain its secret causes : and though time and death ha\e destioy ed 
the perfect clue to the labyrinth, a few speculations may be hazarded 
from tliG facts, so far as they are ascertained. The reasons alleged 
by Swift himself for the extraordinary conditions which lie attached 
to his marriage, seem merely ostensible; at least they^are such as 
never influenced any reasonable being in the same situation; for 
they resolve into a desire to conceal from the world liis having had the 
weakness to break two private resolutions concern* ng matrimony, of 
which resolutions the world could know nothing. Terror for the 
effects the news of his marriage might produce on the irritable feelings 
of Yanessa, and a consciousness that his long concealment of the 
circumstances which led to it, placed his conduct towards her in. i 
culpable point of view, must be allowed as one chief motive tor the 
secrecy enjoined upon Stella. This dread would be increased to 
anguish, if we suppose that he married Mrs. Johnson to satisfy his 
own honour, and her conscience, while his heart was secretly devoted 
to her rival. But had such been the only cause of his distress of 
mind, and of the injunctions of secrecy laid upon Stella, that secrecy 
would have ceased to !, e necessary, after Yanessa was no more.. i 
struggle there might have been between his pride and his affection; 
but it seems reasonable to suppose tbat the latter would have been 
victor, where the former had so little to support it. There remains a 
conjecture which can only be intimated, but which, if correct, will 
explain much of Swift’s peculiar conduct in his intercourse with the 
female sex. During that period of life when the passions are most 
violent, Swift boasts of his 11 cold temper.” Since that time, the con¬ 
tinual recurrence of a distressing vertigo was gradually undermining 
his health. It seems, in these circumstances, pro able, that the con- 


* I say said to have composed, because there is room to suppose Stella received 
assistance (from Delati3 f probably) both in these, and the much more beautiful 
verses addressed to Swift on his birthday. 
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tinence which lie observed, may have been owing to physical, as well 
as moral causes. Were such the case, he might seek the society of 
Vanessa, without the apprehension of exciting passions, to which he 
was himself insensible ; and his separation from Stella, after 
marriage, might be a matter equally of choice, or of necessity. This 
much, at least, is certain, that if, according to a saying which Swift 
highly approved, desire produces love in man, we cannot find any one 
line in Swift’s writings or correspondence, intimating his having felt 
such a source of passion; nor indeed is there a single anecdote of his 
life recorded, which indicates his having submitted to what he irreve¬ 
rently terms “ that ridiculous passion which has no being but in play- 
books or romances.” In his youth he sought female society merely 
as a relaxation from unpleasant thoughts, and from Stella and 
Vanessa he seems, at a later period, to have required no other proof of 
affection than the pleasures of intimate friendship, enlivened by female 
wit, and softened by female sensibility. The qualities for which he 
extols both his celebrated favourites are uniformly mental, and not 
only so, but such as are rather of a masculine character, as courage, 
frankness, constancy, and sincerity; rather than delicacy, sensibility, 
and ardour of affection. In short, he praises in his female friends 
those attributes chiefly which are most frequently met with in the 
other sex, and appears embarrassed, rather than gratified, by the 
superior ardour of passion with which his temperate predilection was 

returned. He has himself characterized Iris affection for Vanessa as 
void of passion: 

u His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy.*’ 

And Stella he has thus addressed : 


“ rhou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp I strung; 
Without one word of Cupid’s darts, 

( f killing eyes, or bleeding hearts : 
With friendship and esteem possest, 

I ne’er admitted love a guest.” 


If such were the goal of his expectations and hopes, he may have 
considered his regard for Vanessa as no breach of his faith to Stella 
until taught by the unrestrained declaration of the former, as well as 
by their mutual rivalry, that the coldness of liis own temper had pre- 

h?s victims * t ° m estlmatm " the force of passion in those who became 


T *i th fe . tella * ® wlft seems to have redoubled his 
it, if possible, a new direction. The secret husband of another lie 
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could not but be conscious bow ill it became bim to remain the object 
of such ardent affection. He introduced to her notice Dean Winter, a 
gentleman of character and fortune, as a candidate for her hand; but 
she rejected the proposal in the most peremptory manner. She was 
also unsuccessfully addressed by Dr. Price, afterwards archbishop of 
Cashed. At length, about the year 1717, she retired from Dublin to 
her house and property near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion 
in seclusion from the world. Swift seems to have foreseen and warned 
her against the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly ex¬ 
hort her to seek general society, to take exercise, and wp divert, as 
much as possible, the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate 
subject which was preying upon her spirits. He even exhorts her to 
leave Ireland, But these admonitions are mingled with expressions of 
tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and too 
strong to be designed merely to soothe the unfortunate recluse. Until 
the year 1720, he never appears to have visited her at Celbridge; they 
only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But in that year, and 
down to the time of her death, Swift came, repeatedly to Celbridge i 
and, from the information of a most obliging correspondent, I am 
enabled to* give an account of some minute particulars attending 


them. ■ • ( • t ' t : i,l | 

Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Yanhomrigh resided, is 
built much in the form of a real cloister, especially in its external ap¬ 
pearance. An aged man (upwards of ninety by his own account) 
showed tho grounds to my correspondent. He was the son of Mrs. 
Vanhorn vigVs gardener, and used to work with his father in the 
garden when a boy. lie remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well, 
and his account of her corresponded with the usual description of her 
person, especially as to her l mhoapoint. He said she went seldom 
abroad, and saw little company: her constant amusement was read¬ 
ing, or walking in the garden. Yet, according to this authority, her 
society was courted by several families iu the neighbourhood, who 
visited her, notwithstanding her seldom returning that attention; and 
he added, that her manners interested every one who knew her. Uut 
she avoided company, and was always melancholy, save when Dean 
Swift was there, and then she seemed happy. The garden was to an 
uncommon degree crowded with laurels. The old man said, that when 
Miss Yanhomrigh expected the Dean, she always planted, with her 
own hand, a laurel or two against liis arrival. He showed her fa¬ 
vourite seat, still called Vanessa’s Bower. Vhree or four trees, and 
some laurels, indicate the spot. They had formerly, aeco: ling to the 
old man’s information, been trained into a close arbour.. There were 
two seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening of which 
commanded a view of the Lilley, which had a romantic effect, and 
there was a small cascade that murmured at some distance. In this 
sequestered spot, according to the old gardener’s account, the Dean 
and Vanessa used often to sit, with books and writing materials on 
the table before them. And tlm verges compose 1 $raang Siich obb< N. 
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by that unfortunate Jadji will perhaps help us to guess at the eubj< 

of their classical inter views. 


AN ODE TO Brin NO. 


Hail, blushing goddess, bcauboua Bpriug, 
Who iu thy jocund train dosl, bring 
I *nves ami Graces, mailing hours, 

Haimv breezes, fragrant (lowers, 

Gome, with I inis of roseate hue, 

Mai lire’s faded charms ronow. 

let why should 1 thy prosonco hail? 

To me no more the breathing gain 
Comes fraught with sweets, no moro the rose 
With such transcendent beauty blows, 

As when (Animus blest the scene. 

And shared with me those joys serene. 

When, unperceived, the lambent fire 
Of Friendship kindlednew desire; 

Still listening to his tuneful tongue, 

The truths which angels might have sung, 
Divine imprest their gentle sway, 

And sweetly stole my soul away. 

My guide, instructor, lover, friend, 

(Dear names!) in one idea blend ; 

0! still conjoin’d, your incense rise, 

And waf sweet odours to the skies. 

AN ODE TO WISDOM. 


O Fallas! I invoke thy aid! 

Vouchsafe lo hear a wretched maid, 

By tender love deprest; 

Tis jus 1 that thou should’st heal the smart 
Inflicted by thy subtle art, 

And calm my troubled breast. 


No random shot from Cupid’s bow, 

But by tby guidance, soft and slow, 

•Tt sunk within my heart; 

Thus, Love being armed with Wisdom s force, 
in vain I try to stop its course, 

In vain repel the dart. 


0 Goddess! break the fatal league, 
Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 
More fit associates find! 

And thou alone, within my breast, 

0 ! deign to soothe my griefs to rest, 
And heal my tortured mind. 


l i Vanes , sa > besides musing over her unhappy attachment, had, during 
i i icsidence m this solitude, the cave of nursing the declining health 
?/ her younger sister, wno at length died about 1720. This event, as 

, . J , e , 1 alou ? 111 * lle world, seems to have increased the energy of 
lei fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contrary, saw roomfo'- 

reS + e i7 e ’ Wh f n h ' r sitliation became that of a solitary 
female, without the society or countenance of a female relation. But 
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Miss Vanhomvfoh, irritated at the situation in which she found her* 

with twSctofher affections, to the hope of which she had clung 
amid every vicissitude of his conduct towards tier. The most probable 

have been perfectly known to her, had doubtless long excited hei 
secret jealousy: although only a single hint to that pn 1 ™ 

writes to him, then in Ireland, “ If you are very happy, it is lU-na- 

» ins.” Her silence and patience under this stateof uncertamty for 
n0 i ess than efoht years, must have been partly owing to net awe tot 
Swift and partly perhaps to the weak state of her rivals health 
which from year to year, seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At 
W t h however, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed, and she ventured on 
the 8 decisive steD of writing to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting to 
tuow the nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply, informed her of 
her marriage with the Dean; and, full of the highest resentment 
aaaiS Sw§t for having given another female such a right m him as 
Miss Vanhomrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him liei aval s letter 
of interrogation 8 and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, 

the consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of winch 

he was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Ma ey 
Abbev As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his counte¬ 
nance!'which was peculiarly formed to express the "scarce 

struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror, that she could scarce 

a<k whether he would not sit down. He answered by fimg m S a lcttei 
on the table, and instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse and 
returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she only 
found her own letter to Stella. It wa3 her death warrant.. She sunk 
at once under the disappointment of the delayed, yet cherished hopes, 
which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the H ^ re £ 1 ^ 
wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. How long she 
survived this last interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem 
to have exceeded a few weeks. In the meanwhile, she revoked a will 
made in favour of Swift, and settled her fortune. which was consider- 
able upon Mr. Marshal, afterwards one of the judges of the Lourt ot 
Common Pleas in Ireland, and Dr. Berkeley, the celebrated philosophei, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne* A remarkable condition 
have accompanied her bequest: that her executors, namely, should 
make public all the letters which had passed between the testator and 

said that Berkeley, from friendship to Swift, and Marshal, influenced 

* Dr Berkeley bad been knowu to tho Vanhomrigh family in Lond °U;^ 
introduction of Swift, but had not seen Miss Esther Vanhomrigh since she came 
to Ireland, Her succession amounted to about eight thousand pounds. 
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by Boric cloy’ s opinion, or perhaps dreading to bring on himself 11m 
' displeasure of the celebrated satirist, resolved to disobey this injtillC 
tion; and every biographer of Swift has hitherto recorded either the 
apology or censure of Vanessa’s executors. Bat the truth in, that 
Miss Vanhomrigh’e will contains no such injunction, so that if It at 
all existed, it must have been delivered in a manner and at a time 
when Berkeley, honourable and virtuous as lie was, felt himself enl it led 
to dispense with obeying it. He probably thought, that giving pub¬ 
licity to the romantic expressions of Vanessa’s passion* could only 
gratify idle or malignant curiosity, exasperate the sufferings of Swift, 
which were already beyond endurance, and perhaps expose to evil con¬ 
struction the reputation of his benefactress. Such might be the 
reasoning of Berkeley, supposing, that Vanessa really enjoined Ibis 
extraordinary posthumous revenge. But as the report, however 
uniform, is certainly inaccurate in ascribing a place to such a condition 
in Vanessa’s will, it may be well doubted whether it is bettor founded 
in the general point of its existence. 

Bishop Berkeley is said to have destroyed the original letters of this 
celebrated correspondence. But a full copy remained in possession of 
Judge Marshal, and, after his death, some mutilated extracts found 
tlieir way to the public. By the friendship of Mr. Berwick, the editor 
is enabled to fill up this curious desideratum in Swift’s correspon¬ 
dence,* which gives him the more pleasure, as any sinister interpretation 
of the former imperfect extracts, which, as was natural, were taken 
from those passages that expressed most warmth of passion, will be in 
a great measure confuted by the eutire publication. The tone of feel¬ 
ing is lowered by the context, and those passages, which, taken by 
themselves, might appear suspicious, especially while what was sup¬ 
pressed was left to imagination, are much modified, when restored to 
their place among grave maxims of advice, and trifling passages of 
humour. At any rate, all from which any inference, favourable or 
unfavourable, can be deduced, is now at length before tiie public. 
There are no fragments produced, from which suspicions may be 
excited, and no blanks remain to be filled up by the suggestions of de¬ 
traction. If the correspondence proves less interesting than the reader 
might have expected, the admirers of Swift will be gratified with the 
confutation which the letters afford of the evil reports first propagated 
by Lord Orrery. 

The sum of tlie evidence which they afford seems to amount to 
this, that while residing in England for years, and at a distance 
from Stella, Switt incautiously engaged in a correspondence with 
Miss Vanhomrigh, which probably at first meant little more than 
mere gallantry, since the mother, brother, and sister, seem all to have 
been confidants of their intimacy. After his journey to Ireland, his 
letters assume a graver cast-, and consist rather of advice, caution, 


* j 1 * “Swifts Works,” edited by Scott, to which this Memoir was prefixed. 
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and rebuke, than expressions of tenderness. Yet neither his own 
heart, nor the nature of Vanessa’s violent attachment, permit him. to 
suppress strong, though occasional and rare indications of the high 
regard in which lie held her, although honour, friendship, and esteem, 
had united his fate with that of another. It would perhaps have 
been better, had their amours never become public; as that has, 
however, happened, it is the biographer’s duty to throw such light 
upon them, as Mr. Berwick’s friendship has enabled him to do; in 
order that Swift’s conduct, weak and blameable as it must be held in 
this instance, may at least not suffer hereafter, from being seen under 
false or imperfect lights. 

Although the letters were suppressed, Cadenus and Vanessa wa 
given to the world soon after Miss Vanhomrigh’s. death. In this 
extraordinary poem, it seems to have been the intention of the an* hor 
to soothe the passion which the unfortunate Miss Vanhomrigh was 
unable to subdue. One passage in it has given rise to inferences yet 
more fatal to Swift's character than can be deduced from the pre¬ 
ceding narrative, or the persual of the correspondence between the 
lovers. It begins with the well-known lines,— 

But what success- Vanessa met, 

‘ .Is to the world a secret yet, 6c* 

m 

To what purpose these lines were introduced, whether from Swift’s 
usual vein of humour, which never could resist a jest, or whether 
they were meant jocularly to intimate the danger attending the 
intimacy between Cadenus and Vanessa, it were in. vain to inquire. 
But to brand Swift as a seducer, and Miss Vanhomrigh as his victim, 
on account of a single passage, not only detached, but, if interpreted 
in so sinister a manner, at variance with all the rest of the poem, 
requires the cold-blooded ingenuity of Lord Orrery. Every other 
line of the poem ascribes to Vanessa a passion, which had virtue for 
its foundation and object; and a similar picture is exhibited in the 
following lines, addressed by Swift to Vanessa, long after the date of 
his celebrated poem:— 

Nymph, would you learn the only art 
To keep a worthy lover’s heart: 

Firsts to adorn your person well, 

In utmost cleanliness excel; 

And though you must the fashions take, 

Observe them but for fashion’s sake; 

The strongest reason will submit 
To virtue, honour, sense, and wit: 

To such a nymph, tho wise and good 
Cannot be faithless, if they would; 

For vices all have different ends, 

But virtuo still to virtue tends: 

And when your lover is not true, 

Tis virtue fails in him, or you. 

And either he deserves disdain, 

Or you without a cause complain. 
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Itnl lioro Vmiosaii cninmt i<ri‘, 

Nor am those rules applied to her, 

For who could suoh a nymph forsakt\ 
Kxi’opt a hlm'khoftd or a rnko? 

Or 1 111\v I’iiiiM slm hot* In fil l, IicnIow, 
Except wliere wit aud virtue grow? 


The letters of Miss Vanhomrigli j»roscrvo the same tone, and plead, 
in extenuation of her uncontrollable oifeotion, the high moral character 
of its object. The reproaches, too, which they occasionally contain, 
are uniformly of coldness, not of desertion ; nor do her expostulation > 
like those of a forsaken paramour, upbraid her lover with the wreck 
of her fame and virtue, in the tone of Virgil’s deserted heroine :_ 

To propter euudetn, 

Extinctus pudor ct qufi sola sidora adibam, 

Kama prior. 


Ou the contrary, Swift, under Vanessa’s pen, remains a mairhlr 
model of virtue, just and perfect in everything, but in want of tender* 
ness: the picture, in short, usually drawn by a male lover of his 
relentless mistress. It is the language of the most romantic attach¬ 
ment, but without the least tincture of criminal desire. Nay, in 
allusion, doubtless, to her rash declaration, she seems to take' to 
herselt, as the cause «>t llisir distress, those reproaches, whicli si c was 
sensible she had no cause to impute to the perfidy of her lover 
“ Oh,” she exclaims, “ how have you forgot me .' You endeavour by 
seventies to force me from you, nor can I blame yon; for with the 
utmost distress and confusion, I behold myself the cause of uneasy 
reflections to you. Yet 1 cannot comfort you, but here declare, that 
tis not in the power of time or accident, to lesson the inexpressible 

passion which I have for -.” This remarkable and decisive 

passage proves, that it was the unrequited passion of Vanessa, not 
the perfidy of Cadenus, which was the origin of tlieir mutual misery ; 
to. she states Swift s unhappiness as arising from her love, and de¬ 
clares herself at the same time incapable of abating her affection 
Enough of blame will remain with Swift, if we allow that he cherished 
with indecisive yet flattering hope, a passion which, in justice to him- 
.'Clt and \ anessa, he ought, at whatever risk to her feelings and his own 
to have repressed as soon as she declared it. The waut of firmness 

roal'inStv C t°r ,e f Veqn / reC Iu made ? vel 7 Lour of indecision an act of 
ieal ciuelt}, though under the mask of mercy, and while it triin *<1 

ns victim towards the untimely grave whidfit prepared, ruSed at 

the same time his own peace of mind. 

Upon the death of Miss Vanhomrigli, Swift, in an a^onv of self- 
reproach and remorse, retreated into the south of Ireland where he 
spent two months, without the place of his abode bemo- known to anv 
one. When he returned to Dublm, Stella was easily persuaded to 
forgive him, judging probably, that the anguish lie had^us' -iined wos 

turn with pl ea8 „ e £r0 m this puiuful hut weceesurj to tare 
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Swift’s occupation from the time of Ms settlement in Ireland, in 
1714-15, till his first appearance as an Irish patriot, in 1 rid. 

The business of the cathedral employed, doubtless, a considerable 
■part of his leisure, embroiled as it was lor some time by the resistance 
of his chapter, and the unfriendly interference of Archbishop Kin-. 
But prejudices against the Dean wore off, as the rectitude of Ms 
intentions, and his disinterested zeal for the rights and welfare of the 
church, became more and more evident. He soon obtained such 
authority in his chapter that what he proposed was seldom disputed; 
t fter which, the business of leases and renewals, consulting old 
records, and compiling new ones, could not occupy any great portion 
of his time. There is every reason to believe, "hat, ■ ui mg these fiv c 
or six years, Swift dedicated many hours to study. Herodotus, 
Philostratus, and Aulus Gellius, seem particularly to have engaged 
his attention, as he has written his opinion concerning each or them 
in the blank leaves of the volume. While such were his studies, we 
cannot suppose that the more pleasing paths of classical learning were 
neglected, even if we had not learned that the study of Lucretius was 
a favourite amusement during his residence at Gaulstown. But a list 
of books in his library, marked with his own manuscript remarks, 
affords the most authentic record of his taste in reading. 

These studies, however, were unequal to occupy the spare time 
which Dublin gave to Swift after his constant labour m the politics 
of London. It has been generally thought, and with great probability, 
that the outline of “ Gulliver’s Travels” was drawn during tins period. 

There are many circumstances which favour this opinion. J he genii 

of this celebrated work is to be found in the travels of Martin us 
Scriblerus, which was sketched probably before danger and proscrip¬ 
tion had dispersed the literary club. The exasperated spirit wi h 
which the Dean viewed public allairs in Great Britain alter the death 
of <> ucen Anne, coincides with many of the satirical touches of the 
“Travels” Besides, a letter from Vanessa contains an allusion to 
the adventure of Gulliver with the Ape in Brobdingnag, and trom the 
same correspondence we learn, that Swift was, in 1722, engaged with 
the perusal of voyages and travels, studies congenial to * he im¬ 
position of the “ Travels.” He told Mrs. Whiteway, what he after¬ 
wards in substance told the world in person ot the captain, that he 
had borrowed the sea terms in Gulliver from the old voyages, which 
he had fully perused. All wMch circumstances favour the opinion, 
that the Voyages of Gulliver were sketched during the period ot 
which we treat, though, in the state in which they were published, 

they bear reference to politics of a later date. ,. 

Swift’s lighter literary amusements were such as arose trom ms 
habits of society. These habits appear to have been very regular. 
He boarded himself for the sake of economy with Mr. V orrall, "hose 
wife preserved that neatness and good order which was particular y 
agreeable to him. But he kept two public days at the Deanery 
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weekly. Wo on ii hoc, Unit, according to tllO mcinnflP Of tllO litllOli QJQ(1 
(ho practice ot his predecessor, Drnn iSb-nic, Swil'iV »iit.*ituinmrttl < 
wort* (i coo mi W*d rut hoi* otnnioiii .inti, although lii s gm* t ho jar i t ci,u 

viviolit) wjih consistent with decorum, word welcoi.I with <■ rrllrnt 

wine. Swift, who used to declare tin was nOVOF LutOXlOnted in hit lilr, 

hod nevertheless livod intimately with those at whoso tables wino who 

liberally consumed, and iir was not himself avorso to the moderate USO 
of it.* In some respeets, lmwevar, hit modi* of life ill-suited tin* 

poorer clergy, who exported more frequent hospitality at tin* tn am ry, 
and. their disappoint riant txposod Swift to some obloquy. Ilia hr at 

drfruce is, that Jio received his preferment on suoh terms as involved 
him considerably in debt, and that hi parHiiuony never interfered 
with tho calls of justice, or of benevolence. During nil hid lifr, thm? 
was a struggle between the rigour of his habitual economy, ond his 

sense ot justice, which led sometimes to iiiuanrrs of very ridiculous 
accuracy, in adjusting his conduct, bo as to compound matters between 
them. ^ The story of his giving Pope and (lay. afu i narrow oalcula* 
tion ot what a ipper would nave cost him, half*a*crown a piece for 
the expense which they hail Spared him in mining alt« r tin , hu 1 
dipped, is an excellent rxamplr.f 1 )elany informs uh, in like mama-r, 

that when Duly Eustace, <*r other women of rank, dined at the 
Deanery, Swift allowed them a shilling a-heud to provide their own 
entertainment, and used to struggle hard that only sixpence should bo 
allowed for thebrat. as he called Miss Kata \ afterward M r . Tickell. 
And when he dined with his poorer friends, he insisted upon paying 
his club as at ft tavern, or hone : public entertainment. The social 
party who assembled round him at the D* ;m» tv, were naturally led to 
exert themselves for his amusement, and the verses of leridan, 
Delany, and other literary i nds, j rovoked his own repli m.) 
lightened his more severe studies. In this contest of ingenuity, Sheri* 
dan seems to have been both witty himself, and the run u it in 
others. His simplicity and characteristic al BCnoe of mind v. tem¬ 
pered with so much humour am 1 rcadinc f repartee, that is com¬ 
pany was invaluable to the Dean, and their frien was never 


* Di. King says Swift drank about a pint ( h n nro\ of claret 

, which the Doctor, himself very al us, considered as 

much. 

f anecdote is given by Spence, in the words of Pope. “Doctor Swift has 
an. M, blunt way, that is mistaken by strangers for ill natuve^-’Tis so odd that 
theivis no describing it but bv facts. Ill tell you one that first comes into my 

t 3n f ev ? n ™? G ; y and I went to see him m know how intimately we 
were all acquainted. On our coming in, ‘Heyday, gentlemen, (says tie b.MturJ 
whats the meaning of this visit! How came yon to leave all the great lords that 
you are so fond of, to come hither to s poor Dean?*— 4 Because we would 

dnmUw hr 1 Uiau auy r! tDcni/—Av, any one that did not know so well as I 

Isiimns! ^“7 But T C ° you alx \ come * 1 must some supper for you 

I suppose. — No. Doctor, we have supped already.’—* Supped already, that’s im- 
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interrupted until the increasing irascibility and violence of Swift oyer- 
came tire .atience, and offended the honest pride of his respectful 
friend Delany was a character of a very different descnption. He had 
risen from a low origin by the distinction due to Ins learning and 
genius But prouder, move cautious, or more interested than Shendan, 
hp kept aloof from that horse-play of raillery which passed between 
the latter and the Dean, and which unavoidably lowers, in a certain 
decrrcc the man whose good humour is cutcnted to submit to it- lie 
Se court to the Dean by verses less humorous, but more elegant 
than those of Sheridan, and he also had his answer m the style which 
he used. The distinction which the Dean raao.e iietween them is 
obvious, from his exhorting Delany to impress on Sheudan the sense 
of propriety and self-respect in which he thought him deficient. 1 et, 
though the guarded caution of Delany commanded more respect, the 
honest and ‘ precipitate good humour of Sheridan deserved better of 
Dean Swift, than that the former should have been exalted over him 
for an example. The high opinion expressed of Delany in the piece to 
which we refer, was afterwards in some respects qualified, as may be 
seen in the next chapter. Stella was active too in thi- : 'tical strife. 
It has been doubted whether she actually finished the verses to which 
her name is prefixed; but it she really wrote the last verse, in the 
epitaph on Demar the usurer, slio wrote by far the best lines in the 

P °Gaulstown House, tlic seat of Lord Chief Baron Bocliefort, where 
Swift sometimes resided for mouths at a time, gave vaiiety to these 
exercitations. The Chief ii&ron, f would seem, was not %tiy friendly 
to the existing government, so that epilogues, songs, and other vehicles 
of political satire, abounded at this mansion. Besides these, Swift 
indulged himself in an humorous poetical record ot the o.v ,1 a ions 
of the family and visitors, which gross and stupid malice afterwards 
construed into a lampoon. The author’s vindication we reserve till we 
find him charged with a similar offence. But Dean Percival, whom 
he had rallied severely in the poem, was so mnch affected as to attempt 
a poetical reply, winch, besides being very scarce, contains such a 
curious account of Swift’s house-keeping and hospitality, though obvi- 


possible f why, it is not eight o’clock yet. That’s very strange! but if you have 
not supped, I must have got something for you. Let mo see, what should I have 
had? a couple of lobsters; ay, that would have done very well; two shillings— 
tarts a shilling: but you will drink a glass of wine with me, though you ij'\ 
so much before your usual time only to spare my pocket. — No, we had rather 
talk with you than drink with you/—‘But if you had supped with me, as in all 
reason vou ought to have done, you must then have drauk with me. A bottle ot 
wine, two shillings.—two and two is four, and one is five; just two and sixpence 
a-piece. There. Pope, there’s half-a-crown for you, and there’s another lor you, 
sir; for I won’t save anything by you, I am determined.’—This was all said and 
done with his usual seriousness on such occasions; and, in spite of everything we 
could say to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take the uioimj . 
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onsly viewed svith a malignant eye, that it deserves being preserved in 
a note.* 

The Dean’s correspondence also ooenpied a good part of his leif uro. 
It was chiefly confined to Tory friends, as his acquaintance was 
dropped by those of differing sentiments in party matters. With such 
conduct, it is pleasing to contrast the generosity of Addison, who tool 
this period of adversity to ronow that intimacy which had been l-n i m 
off, while the Tories were triumphant. He intimated to Swift, through 
the Bishop of Derry, that it was liis generous intention and earnest 
wish, that party should give way to friendship; and the Drim's ;i nswer 
to this overture, now first made public, was at the same time an 
elegant congratulation upon Addison’s being made Secretary of State. 
“ Three or four more such choices,” lie said , (t would g:i in more heart 
in three weeks, than the harsher measures of government in as many 
years. But the death ot Addison broke off timir renrwed corresiion- 
denee, after some kind letters bad been exchanged. Swift found a 
valuable successor in Tickell tlie poet, surviving friend and liter y 
executor of Addison.. He was secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, an office of high trust, and he often employed the interest 
which it gave him in compliance with Swift’s recommendations. The 
Dean does not seem to have approved or shared the resentment of his 


*P'° first pari of Percival s verses allude to tho house-keeping at the Deanery, 
while Sterne held that preferment.— 


A DESCRIPTION, 

IN ANSWER TO THE JOURNAL. DUBLIN, 11722. 

Near St. Sepulchre’s stands a building 
Which, as report goes, ne’er had child in : 
The house is large, and to adorn her, 

From garret down to chimney corner, 

The upper chambers were well lined 
With antique books and books new coink! ; 
Which plainly show’d its founder’s head 
With learning of all sorts supplied. 

The house on every part was stored 
To entertain the greatest lord ; 

Nor did the poorest meet disdain, 

But fill’d his belly with his brain. 

Ihe kitchen grate, like Vesta’s altar, 

Had fire in’t whene’er you call'd, sir. 

T here were appointed vestal dames 
To stir up the devouring flames. 

On these were laid fat pigs and geese, 

All beasts and fowls for sacrifice. 

1 he sea itself could not escape. 

For fish of all sorts here would gape, 

• And bleed, soles, salmons, lobsters, codi 
1 0 gratify the hungry gods ; 

And to drive off the mind’s dejection, 

A it flew about, but no reflection : 

I 

7 
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friend Pope against Mr. Tickell, but maintained Jin intimate and 

friendly intercourse with him till his death 

From these studies and amusements the Dean was roused in i s 
vear 1720, and again appeared on t ie stage as a political writer, no 
lono-er, indeed, the advocate and apologist of a ministry, but the 
undaunted and energetic defender of the rights of an oppressed people. 
No nation ever needed more a patriotic detender than Ireland at this 
period. The portion of prosperity which she had enjoyed under the 
princes of the House of Stuart, had been interrupted by a civil war, 
the issue of which sent the flower of her native gently, as well as 
her best and bravest soldiers, into foreign exile. The Catholic part of 
the community laboured under disqualifications of variou s kinds, and, 
above all, under a suspicion of disaffection, the most insurmountable 
incapacity of all. They sought their safety in remaining quiescent, 
well aware that every complaint originating with them would be con¬ 
strued into the murmurs of rebellion. The Irish Protestants, or, as 
Swift himself loves to term them, the Enghsh settled m Ireland, were 
divided among themselves into Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and a hundred lesser factions, fomented by petty political 
leaders, who found their interest in dissensions, which raised them 


To keep the spirits in vibration, 

Wine join’d with wit for tho libation. 

Tho Dean was small, his soul was largo; 
He knew his duty to discharge ; 

He loved his chapter, treated all 
His dignitaries, vicars choral, 

From Tallboy down to little Worrall 
In short, he lived, and that's what few can 
Justly report of Swift our new Dean. 

He sometimes to a chapter goes 
With saucy strut and turn'd-up n°se, 

Leans on his cushion, then hell bid ye, 
Hearken to what all know already. 

Perhaps hell sneer or break a jest, 

But de’il a bit to break your fast. 

Go when you please, let the clock strike 
What hour it will, *tis all alike. 

Some country Preb. comes just at one 
In hopes to dine, and so begone. 

The Dean appears:— 11 I’m glad to see you, 
Pray tel' what service 1 can do you. 

Be quick, for I am going out.” 

The hungry Lovite’s vex’d no doubt, 

To be thus baulk’d; tucks up his gown, 
Makes a low scrape, and so to town; 

Is welcome there, so makes a shift 
To drink a glass and mil at Swift. 

But of this farce you’ll know tho reason, 
You shall, I’m sure it can’t bo treason. 

He dines abroad you think—mistaken, 

Le dines at home on sprouts and bacon. 
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into notice and consequence. England, whose councils h. been 
sometimes too easily swayed by a narrow-souled, and short-flighted 
mercantile interest, availed herself of the unhappy stato of the sister 
kingdom, to degradeslier into a subdued province^ instead of strengthen- 
ing the empire by elevating her into an into al part. The power of 
legislating for Ireland was assumed by the English Parliament, 
though contrary to principle and precedent; and it was so exercised, 
as to fcttei, as far as possible, tne commerce of the kingdom and 
render it subordinate to, and dependent upon that of England The 
statutes of 10th and 11th William III. prohibited the exportation of 
all Irish woollen goods, excepting into England and Wales, and thus, 
at once, ruined the woollen manufactories of Ireland, worth upwards 
ot an annual million, and drove the staplors into a smuggling trade 
with France, by which the Irish wool was exported to that country, 
to the great benefit of the manufactures recently established m 

AtetenJ' 3 f, C ai i d - d j d w , ant Patriots to state these grievances. 

“ Th y P nf T f I ien f- if . Loc , ke > a . u 1 d °/ liberty, published, in 1098, 

stated ^te f i Ile i a l ld s , bein S boi . l, ! d b y Act a of Parliament in England, 
late?,? ’ „<• winch be showed, with great force, that the right of logis- 

lustifi.d by the plea oi conquest, purchase, or precedent, and was only 

^ 1 _ _ • 

Besides, bis two chief slaves are missing 
lo boil bis drink and broil bis gristing, 

Peit Jack and Robin, I mean Grattan 
As suppliant slaves as o’er bad bat on ; 
buch slaves as these you know delight him 
V bore sure to trudge when he invites ’em : 

. * as us in his kitchen 
A fire is made to broil a pigeon. 

niu of March each year 

j he chapter meets to make good cheer, 
i hu Deau s allowed five pounds or more, 

J. o entertain about half a score 
^ ou’re sure to meet a handsome dish, 
vt salmon, or some other fish ; 

A dish of soup, a leg of mutton. 

J'j servants are the table put on * 

A plate with puddings then next comes, 

One plain, one almond, t’other plums: 
i lie second course adorns the table, 

U lth loin of beef most formidable; 

A salad, with a dish of fowl 

i n,gC tr l at m , akes «P the whole. 

."Sow if some critic should accost him, 

And ask how much this dinuer cost b m 

He could not say that ho had lost ’ 

-A ny great matter by the roast: 

t he treat, just as the Dean bespoke i* 

. ut two pouud ten into his pocket, ' 

wm d f S ’ h i G - fl ?S ments of <be feast 
w ill feed his house a week at least 
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i -.i. i 4 ffAM incauacitv of effectual resistance. 'The temper oE 
submitted to fro _ o om mons did not brook this remonstrance. It 

Ca - + i S annexed for ever to the crown of England; and the vote of 
Fmfftonse was followed by an address to the queen, complaining that, 

of England, Ac. &c. &c. Not a voice was raised ™ *he tfntis 

° r Commons to contradict maxims equally impolitic and tyianmcai, 

and wS were Such more worthy of the monopolizing corporation 

nf Jmo neddlhi<rborough, than of the enlightened # senate of a free 
of some peddling * ’ thcse commer cial restrictions, wrong was 

Fieaned upon wrong, and insult was added to injury, with this advan- 

injured 1 people of Ireland into silence, by raising, to drown every com- 

vwoin+ flip pry of ret)©! tiud of Jacobite. * * 

1 These evils 7 Swift beheld with all the natural ^dourofa chspasition 
which rose in opposition to tyranny. Do not, said he to De a y, 


As for himself, with draggled gown, 
Poor-curate-like, lie’ll trudge the town, 

To eat a meal with punster base, 

< tv bufoon call him, if you i 'l" :, se. 

Sometimes to Gallstown he will go, 

To spend a month or two, or so, 

Admires the baron, George and’s spouse. 

Lives well, and then lampoons the house. 

Thus far our bard in doggrel rhyme, 

In the Dean’s kitchen, spent his time; 

He’s dull, because there is no fire, 

Or wine, his rustic muse t'inspirc. < 

But let’s proceed from these poor tricks 
O’ th’ kitchen to his politics. 

They stare, and think lie knows as Well 
AU depths of state as MachiavM. 

It must bo so, since from him flows, 

Wliatc’cr the Earl oi Oxford knows, 
lie swears the project of the peace 
Was laid by him in Anna’s days. . , 

The South Sea ne’er could have miscarried 
As he contrived, but others man* d it: 

Thus he goes on two hours and m 
And tells the same thing o’er and o’er. 

The darkest plots he can unravel, 

And split them ope from tho head to th navel 
What dire effects o’er bandbox hover , 
Venice preserved, the plot's discover d. 
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11 (he corruption and villniiben of men « nf y*»ur l!< h ami <*\Iiuiimi y-mi 
H | tint Tin* lire, in (tin WOrdS of tllO inspired wul- r. !<iirn«•• I Wltll111 

iiinu aiul in 1720 , bo gavo vont to hie indignation in tbo short trout! c, 
(Mil itlodj “ A Pro | u i .;i 1 for tin’ Universal HrtO of Irish .M amilm f ur« g 
Ac. utt erly rejecting mul renouncing ovary tiling WGUrablo Hint OOIUCH 
IV, mix England." In appreem i iug the con ruga <>f Swift in recommend- 
mg a measure ho obnoxious to the principles upon which Ireland hail 
hitherto been go\. ruod> wo mu f romombor ho was lumsolf a marked 
and oven a proscribed. man, intimately conttootcd with t in* measure of 

that minister, whose period of power was DOW usually termed Hie 
nv/s/ ttf limns\ Tim system of mm-importation, which lie rocomtm uds 
as a just retort upon t he engrossing spirit of English oommorooi was 
likely to oxoito hatred and alarm among tile powerful lio>lius, who, 
from self-interest or prepossession, took an interest in tin* monopoly : 
ntnl there woro uuforluilately b*>lli judges and courts of justice with 
whom that alarm would have fearful influence. And all these risks 
Swift was contented to incur, for the sake of a country to wlih h In* 
canto as to aland of banishment; wltioli had received him with public 
expressions of insult and contumely ; and to w hich, on every occa sion, 
ho expressed a rooted aversion, lie incurred them also without the 
possibility of any oilier reward than attends the conscience of a patriot 
who has discharged liis duty. 

The storm which he had dared, was m»t 1 ug >>f bursting* It was 
intimated to Lord Chief* Justice Wlutslicd by “ a person in groat 
office,” that Swift’s pamphlet was written for the purpose of netting 

tie’ two kingdoms at variance, and it was recommended that tin* 
printer should ho prosecuted with the uttermost rigour. \\ hitshed 
was not a person tonoglecfc sueh a hint; and the arguments of govern* 
meat were so Successful, that the grand juries of the countv and city 
presented the Dean’s tract as a seditious, factious, ami virulent libel 
Waters, the printer, was seized, and forced to give great hail. But 
upon his triad, the jury, though some paius had be m b< 1 in 
selecting them, brought him in not guilty; and it w as not until they 
were worn out by the threats of the lord chief-justice, who detained 
them eleven hours, and sent them out nine times to reconsider their 
verdict, that they at length, reluctantly, left the matter in his hands, 
by a special verdict. But the measures of Whitshcd were too violent 


Venice here stands for’s great Major nas, 
The Earl of Oxford, not JEneas. 

And yet when all is done and said, 

A u Tale of a Tub” tills up his head. 
Thus having giv- n a description, 

Of this great wit and politician, 

I now surrender my commission. 


* Delany having replied in the negative, “Why/* answered the Doan in a fury, 
how can you help it." '-Because I am commanded to the contrary,” rejoin * 
tus friend,^.* 1 fret not thyself because of the ungodly.’’ ' 
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to Lc of real service to tlie government. Men’s minds revolted against 
his iniquitous conduct, and the tnal of the verd^t deferred from 
term to term, until the arrival of the Duke off (jraftoii,. t e 

lieutenant. A noli prosequi was then ^^wlnch t^riotsof 
tarre if not the honour ot victory, with Swift and the patriots ot 

Ireland. He failed not to improve it; for, as a victorious genera 

sends off his light troops in pursuit of a routed enemy, he persecuted 

Lord Chief-Justice Whitslied, and Godfrey Boate, “l lodge of the 

Kind’s Bench, who had also distinguished himself in the trial of the 

printer hy such an unrelenting train of lampoons and epigrams, as 

at once made his satirical powers dreaded, and cxcited against the 

offenders and their memory, the odium which then conduct 

d6 irK d 0f a National Bank next alarmed the vigilance 
of the Dean. This scheme, however useiul when the principles of 
commercial credit are established and understood, was made at a, time 
when chimerical schemes of every possible kind were circulated in 
such abundance, as if it had been the intention of the projectors to 
gauge the utmost extent of human credulity. Not only were pubhc 

purposes as introducing the breed of asses, (which seems to have 
been unnecessary at that period,) sweeping the streets, 

ready money upon each, for a project, the object of wlnch hc decb ed 

centner cent. At such a crisis, and when the petition to Parliament 

for a bank was but supported by a few obscure stock-jobhers Sudt 

saw it could only produce national disappointment and di st^ss, and 

wrote three or four satirical essays, burlesquing the proposal itself, 

and ridiculing those who had subscribed to it. The Irish parhament 

being of the Dean’s opinion, the project was rejected in the ensuing 
* 

Se ThT*execution of one EUiston, a noted street-robber, gave Swift an 
mrnortunitv of exercising that remarkable versatility of composition, 
by P which lie couid assume any character which he choose tojttrsonate. 
The effect of this piece was to put an end, for many 5 e ars, to the 
practice of street-robbery; for, being received as genuine hy the com- 
panions of the sufferer, they really believed, as there asserted, that he 

relinquish their evil courses. Some other trifles were published^ J 
the Dean about this time, and in general the eyes of the people of 
Ireland be-mn to be turned towards him, as one w ho w ,.s not hkeh to 
be Sent In asserting her rights. ks opposition to Wood 

project raised him at once to the summit of popularity, and terms 

one of the most remarkable points in Ins history. . • 

There being a deficiency of copper coinage in Ireland, the km p , in 
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1723, granted to William Wood, upou certain conditions, the patent 
right of opining halfpence and farthings to the extent of 108,0002, to 
ho current in that kingdom. Abstractedly, Hhmv could be no objec¬ 
tion to this mode of supplying the want of copper, providing tb© 
coinage wasrof proper weigh i and quality. But the patent had been 
obtained in what may bo termed a surreptitious manner, i hrough tin; 
influence of' the Duchess of Kendal, the mistress of George L, to 
whom Wood had promised a share of the profits. It was passed 
without consulting either the lord-lieutenant or privy council of 
Ireland; and, in devolving upon an obscure individual the right of 
exercising one of the highest privileges of the crown, the dignity of 
the kingdom was disgracefully compromised. The Irish parliament 
felt the iusult, and caught the alarm; and the family of Broderick, 
then almost the chief of the Whig interest, from conviction, or from 
dislike to the lord-lieutenant, or from a mixture of these motives, 
threw their weight into the scale of opposition, and, by their counte¬ 
nance, secured those who made it from the charge of disaffection. 
While the struggle was impending, the voice of Swift was heard in 
the celebrated “ Drapier’s Letters/’—strong in argument, and bril¬ 
liant in humour, but unequalled in tlic address with which those 
arguments are selected, and that humour applied. It cannot be 
supposed that he really considered Wood’s project, simply and 
abstractedly, as of a ruinous, or even dangerous tendency. There 
was, doubtless, a risk of abuse ; but, setting that apart, the supply of 
copper money which it provided was advantageous, and even necessary 
to Ireland. Nor was the hazard of Wood’s misusing the patent so 
great, but what might easily be guarded against. The halfpence of 
William Wood were remarkably handsome, and well executed, as 
appears from the engraving prefixed to the “ Drapier’s Letters/’ the 
gift of the learned Dr. Hill of Dublin to the editor ; and they were 
proved by the experiments at the Mint, under the direction of Sir 
Isaac Newton, to equal, or exceed, in weight, purity, and value, coins 
of the same denomination in England. That the coinage was exposed 
to be counterfeited, is an evil incidental to current money of every 
description; but precautions were taken that the patentee himself 
should not lower its value, by the nomination of a comptroller on the 
part of the crown to inspect and assay from time to time the copper, 
whether coined or uncoined. It may be doubtful whether, in the 
abstract, a more economical and unexceptionable mode of supplying the 

acknowledged want of copper money in Ireland, could have Ijeen 
devised by government, 

But, as already hinted, the danger and dishonour of the measure 
lay m its application to Ireland in its existing state. Within the last 
thirty years, repeated and oppressive steps had been taken to reduce 
this ancient kingdom, though still retaining the outward insignia of 
national legislation and sovereignty, into the condition of a conquered 
province, bound by the acts of the British Parliament, where she had 
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neither friend, patron, nor representative* The aphorism that 
Ireland was, and ought to be, dependent on Britain in this servile 
sense, had not only been loudly pronounced, with a denunciation of 
vengeance against those who shou. d dare to deny it, but it had been 
already acted upon. Ireland was subjected to a commercial slavery, 
which left neither her credit, her commodities, nor her havers at her 
own disposal; and how long the civil and domestic freedom of her 
people might be spared, was a question which seemed to. depend 
on the moderation of those who usurped the right of being her 
legislators. Such was the condition of the kingdom when Wood’s 
scheme was brought forward; a measure therefore, of far less im¬ 
portance in its real merit, than as it necessarily involved the grand 
question of the servitude or independence of Ireland. That the king 
should, without the consent either of the Irish parliament or privy 
council, delegate a branch of his prerogative to a private projector, 
give, as it were in farm, to an ordinary contractor or mechanic, the 
exercise of a privilege, which has, in every country, been deemed a 
peculiar and unalienable attribute of regal power, iudicated such a 
contempt for the very form of independence, that where decency was 
so little consulted, the patriots of Ireland were justified in apprehend¬ 
ing consequences still more fatal, and more arbitrary. The language 
of Wood himself, who imprudently boasted of his favour with Walpole, 
and threatened that his coin should be imposed upon the Irish by 
force, if rejected upon fair terms, was at once irritating and alarming. 
The formality of a vice-regal court, the supposed representative of 
majesty, and depositary of the executive power in Ireland, would only 
in future be necessary to hold levees, and give birthday balls, 
while the essential exercise of the ro} r al prerogative might be exercised 
in England, or leased out by wholesale to adventurers and projectors, 
with power to them, like the farmcrs-general of France, to call in 
military assistance where opposition required it. Thus deprived alike 
of the power of making and of executing her own laws, the kingdom 
must have remained mocked with the semblance of a court, a parliament, 
and a free government; forms serving only to irritate the people with 
the recollection of the rights which were no longer protected or 
enforced. Such was the state of Ireland; and the inference which 
might fairly he drawn from the disrespectful and unceremonious 
manner in which the sovereign’s right of coinage was exercised in the 
case of William Wood. But to have proclaimed this truth, would 
have been construed into a misdemeanour, little short of high treason; 
and Swift had in recollection the example of Molyneux, as well as his 
own narrow escape on the publication of his Proposal lor encouraging 
Irish manufactures. Te took his ground, therefore, with inliniti* 


* And all this in despite not only of national law and reason, but of the express 
maxim adopted so early as the reign of Bichard III. Hibernia haibet parliamentum 
(tfnchmtfegi ; ; d nostrq $U 1 fa linn at e 08 nuh. non mittunt vttltfcs wf j>uvh( i* 
mentum. 
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address and caution, and confined hima< If, in optaim' ih<* mntrovi i »y, 
to tho ubjeetioiM which applied to Woodn projrrf in detail, • udionuly 
veiling t ho grand questinn ol nut iotmI right, whirl* win in < <‘.iMuiIy 
involvod in tho diHOUHsion. 

Tin* Ural ihronlottoraof M. B.»Drapiur in Dublin,dwell,thorofi>ro,upon 

arguments av.nin st Wood’s luilljteuee, <l>nvd ffOQ) thoir alleged 

riority in w* i lit ami Vftluo, and the inditleront or SU Ipicintis ehur;o , li r 
of tho project or himself. ThQBO argument s, also, had the ad ntugo of 
being dirt otly applicable to t In* gro jor approlmn Uons of tin* '* I r.i'h - 
men, shopkoopors, farmers, tinj country people/' t*• whom tin y mv 
profossedly addressed. Such persons, t hough incapable t.f understand* 
ing, or being moved hy the diseussiou of a f heOTOf iottl national l hf, 
Could well comprehend, that tin* pouring into Itvland a Quantity of 
Copper coinage, alleged to he so -use in di’iinmimition, that twelve 
penee were not intrinsically worth more than u pennv, mUBtlu 
sarily drain the country of gold and silver, and occasion great indi¬ 
vidual loss, as wdl as national dr ip Tho bitter and satirical 

passages against W ood himself wore also well adapted to the la 1 of 
the vulgar, whose callous palate is peculiarly excited by tho pnngonoy 
of personal sat ire. Whether Swift himself believed the exaggerated 
reports which hi tracts circulat' d <*.incoming the bn.-mcsH of ih < . in, 
and tho villainy of the projector, wo have no means of discoVorin 
Once satisfied of the general justice of his cause, In* may have deem* d 
himself at liberty to plead it by such ar gmmmts as were most likely 
to afford it support, withoi rigid examination of tln ir individual 
validity, or, (which is most likely,) like most warm disputants* lie 
may himself have received with eager faith, averments SO inv.-s-iary 
to the success of his plan. But it is e un, that, in th<*~«* Urnt ths 
letters, tho king, the mini* •, the mid'v —. and the British privy- 
council, are not mentioned, or treated with studied reaped ; while the 
whole guilt and evil of the scheme are imputed to the knavoiy of 
William Wood, who, from an obscure ironmonger, had become an 
avaricious aud unprincipled projector, ready and eager to ruin tho 
whole kingdom of Ireland, in order to secure an exorbitant profit to 
himself. 

The ferment produced by a statement so open to the cornprehen ion, 
and so irritating to the feelings, of the nation at large, a u- 

speakably formidable. Both tho Irish Hoi 9 of Parliament joined in 
addressing the Crown against Wood’s scheme. Parties of all denonii 
nations, whether religious or political, for once united in expressing 
their abhorrence of the detested halfpence. The tradesmen to whom 
the coin was consigned, refused to receive them, and endeavour' d, by 
public advertisement, to remove the > mdal of being concerned in the 
accursed traffic. Even Wood’s near relatives were compelled to avert 
public indignation, hy disavowing all concern with his cont . t.* 


* See the advertisement of John and Daniel Molyneux, ironmonger®, (“Swift 
Works,”) one of whom I take to hay ! a Wood’s brother-indaw, ° ' V 
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greatly encouraged tin' , t V sc ?y^j'jJ^ °^" 11ui!*Ui m* iiliV-'n'Jl.*icabinet 

Sdium would toimputedto JWpd* ^ , „.,-i.aps, to remove 

gradually sunk before th.' .. en ; ove a the refined, revenge of eentog 

him to Ireland as loul-ln. to * > ,y ood < s project if it were possible , 

sm-rcmlci; of(to *** w l to*. 0. M 

S'£ BflBBBW its B-j.l ot x ro l a „a, that to- ; >“•■ l-“t 

ft wm now obvious, from tn ^ 1. , , ( p i v i 1( » Urouirht bctoio tho 

of difference between the iV ,'^ - L 'cco , . i' ■ 1 7, Swift boldly treats 

public. Ib tbe ltapirrs ioorth ““i,; 1 ”’V1&™ mipkmnent ol 

natives of England in \^***™* England, and the power 

freedom and liberty; and that, should an Bl in lawfully 

on the throne of the asto r king om, threats of the English 

. List his possessing *■*»«**ofWood’s halfpence by violent 
ministers to enforce the currency a . conc i ude9 this part of 

measures, are next^ludedto; passage: “ The remedy is 

his reasoning in thelonowm y Ihavo digressed a little, in 

aEi 0,01,1 to * “ ME 1 

people as your brethren m^al merits of the question at 
F This tract pressed at once uu English government. 

issue, and the alarm was[-“Shem domination devolved upon Carteret, 

who was just landed; and, the l aut hor of the Drapiev s 

offering 3001. reward for t J d malicious pamphlet, contain* 

fourth letter, ddsenbed as a wicked highly reflecting upon 

Si majesty and liis .^^^ SSfaei^S other. Harding, 

prosecution directed against to, at t port 0 f the people, 

Swift, bold in the merit ot ms cause, amu rr e w ent to the 

was not to he appalled by this' “^^SuL the circle with which lie 

was surrounded, and, m a ^.®. te inst a po0 r industrious 

gsi^sssisaas?«« * *• 
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Associations were formed for refusing tlieir currency; and these ex¬ 
tended from the wealthy corporation of Dublin down to the hawkers 
and errand-boys, who announced to their employers, that they would 
not receive, nor offer in change, Wood's drossy halfpence, since they 
could “ neither get news, ale, tobacco, nor brandy, for such cursed 
stuff.”^ The matter being thus adopted by the mob, they proceeded 
according to their usual custom; made riotous processions, and burned 
the unfortunate projector in effigy. In short, such was the state of 
the public mind, that it was unsafe for any one to be supposed favour¬ 
able to Wood’s project. 

Swift, finding the people in a disposition so favourable for the main¬ 
taining their rights, did not suffer their zeal to cool for lack of fuel. 
Not satisfied with writing, he preached against Wood's halfpence. 
One of his sermons is preserved, and bears the title “ On doing good.” 
It verifies his own account, that he preached not sermons, but political 
pamphlets. At his instigation, also, the grand jury, and principal 
inhabitants of the liberty of St. Patrick’s, joined in an association for 
refusing this odious coin. Besides the celebrated “ Drapier’s Letters,” 
he supplied the hawkers with a variety of ballads and prose satires, 
seasonc 1 with all the bitterness and pungency of his wit, directing the 
popular indignation against the contractor, without sparing some very 
intelligible innuendos against his patrons and abettors in England. 
By such means the timid were encouraged, the doubtful confirmed, 
the audacious inflamed, and the attention of the public so riveted 
to the discussion, i iai it was no longer shocked at the discus¬ 
sion of the more delicate questions which it involved: and the 
viceroy and his advisers complained, that any proposition, however 
1 ibellous and t reasonable, was now published without hesitation, and 
perused without horror, providing that Wood and his halfpence could 
be introduced into the tract. The Duke of Grafton (then lord-lieu- 
tenant) found himself unable to stem the popular torrent; and it be¬ 
came evident, that the scheme, if enforced, would occasion a civil war. 

In this emergency Walpole was not wanting to himself. His first 
object was, if possible, to appease the general ferment, by such a com¬ 
position as to the extent of the proposed issue of coin, as would leave 
unquestioned the assumed right to utter it. He therefore endeavoured 
to let the scheme drop gradually, by a proclamation which limited 
the issue of halfpence to 40,0002. instead of 108,0002. And when this 
failed, he contrived, by a bold turn of political intrigue, to impose the 
task of enforcing Wood’s project, and subduing the discontent of the 
Irish, upon a rival statesman, who was supposed to have had no 
small share in obstructing the one, and fomenting the other. This 
was the celebrated Lord (farteret, then secretary of state, learned, 
accomplished, eloquent, ambitious, and a personal favourite of his 
sovereign. He had maintained a war of intrigue in the interior of the 
cabinet, against Walpole, and hie brother-in-law, Townsend ; and by 
caballing with the Brodericks, and furnishing, it was said, the private 
history of the mode in which Wood’s patent was obtained, he had 
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rrood of his country. Carteret, to whom Swift was personally well 
known, and who could have no doubt of his being the author of tho 
tf Drapicr’s Letters/’ evaded the expostulation, by an apt and elegant 
quotation from Virgil: — 

Res dura, et regni do vitas, me tali a cogunt 
Molin'. 

The courtly circle, astounded at the daring conduct of Swift, were 
delighted and reassured by the lord-lieutenant's presence of mind and 
urbanity. 

Two other anecdotes occurred, which served to show the bold, stern, 
and uncompromising temper of the Dean. The first is well known: 
A servant, named Robert Blakeley, whom he intrusted to copy out, 
and convey to the press the “ Drapier's Letters,” chanced one evening 
to absent himself without leave. His master charged him with 
treachery, and, upon his exculpation, insisted that at least he neglected 
his duties as a servant, because he conceived bis master was in his 
power. “ Strip your livery,” lie commanded, “ begone from the Deanery 
mstantly, and do the worst to revenge yourself that you dare do.” 
The man retired, more grieved that his master doubted his fidelity, 
than moved by this harsh treatment. He was replaced at the inter¬ 
cession of Stella; and Swift afterwards rewarded his fidelity, by the 
office of verger in the cathedral of St. Patrick’s. The other anecdote 
bears, that while Harding was in jail, Swift actually visited him in 
the disguise of an Irish country clown, or sp l een* Some of the 
printer’s family or friends, who chanced to visit lnm at the same time, 
were urging him to cam his own release, by informing against the 
author of the “ Drapier’s Letters.” Harding replied steadily, that he 
would rather perish in jail before he would be guilty of such treachery 
and baseness. All this passed in Swift's presence, who sat beside them 
in silence, ami heard, with apparent i 11 d u V rtSUC©* a dlSCU fl fl lOU which 
might be said to involve his ruin. He came and departed without 
being known to any one but 1 Warding. 

When the bill against the printer of the “ Drapier’s Letters*’ waa 
about to be presented to the grand jury, Swift addn d to that body 
a pnprr, entitled “Seasonable Advice,” exhorting them to remember 
the story of the league made by the wolves with the sheep, on con¬ 
dition of their parting with their shepherds and mas till's, after which 
they ravaged the flock at pleasure. A few spirited verses addressed 
to the citizens at large, and enforcing similar topiare subscribed 
by the Draper's initials, and are doubtless Swifts own composition. 
Alluding to the charge that he had gone too far in leaving the discus¬ 
sion of Wood’s project to treat of the alleged dependence of Ireland, 
he concludes in theso lines:— 

If, then, oppression has not quite subdued. 

At once, your prudence and your gratitude; 

If von yourselves conspire not your undoing, 

^\nd don’t deserve, and won't draw down your ruin \ 
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If yot Lo virtue you have some proton Co; 
ll yot you aro not lost to common soufl**, 

Assist your patriot iu your own dofonco* 

Thai stupid rani, lit' Wrnt ton far, d. 

And know, that to be brave in to bo wisos 
Think how lie Struggled for your liberty, 

Aud give him freedom, whilst yourselves am free. 


At tlio samo time was circulated tlic menu »r: 1 1<!<* and a i<t quol a 1 i»»n 
from scripture, by a Quaker:—“And the people said unto Saul, 
shall Jonathan die, who has wrought this great salvation in [sraeld* 
God forbid: As the Lord liveth, thoi*o shall not one hair of his head 
fall to the ground; for lie hath wrought with God this day. Q< <11 
people rescued Jonathan that ho died not.” Thus admonished by 
verse, law, and scripture, the grand-jury assembled. It was in vain 
that the same Lord Chief-Justice Whitshcd, who had caused the 
Dean’s former tract to be denounced as seditious, aud procured a ver¬ 
dict against the printer, exerted himself strenuously upon this similar 
occasion. The hour of intimidation was past, and the grand-jury, 
conscious of what the country expected from them, brought in a 
verdict of ignoramus upon the bill. Whitshcd, after demanding, 
unconstitutionally, and with indecorous violence, the reasons of then* 
verdict, could only gratify his impotent resentment, like J 
prototype Scroggs, on a similar occasion, by dissolving the grand- 
jury. They returned into the mass of general society, honoured and 
thanked for the part which they had acted, and the chief-justice, on 
the contrary, was execrated for his arbitrary conduct. Such means 
would injure a good cause, and unless supported by tyrannical force, 
can never prop a bad one. The next grand-jury of the county and 
city oi Dublin presented Wood’s scheme as a fraud and imposition 
on the public, and omitted not to express their gratitude to those 
patriots by whom it had been exposed. Three other Drapier’s letters 
were published by Swift, not only in order to follow up his victory, 
but for explaining more decidedly the cause in which it had been 
won. The fifth letter is addressed to Lord Molesworth, and lias for 
its pimcipal object a justification of the former letters, and a charge 
of oppression and. illegality, founded upon the proceedings against 
the author and printer. >! lie sixth letter is addressed to Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Middleton, who strenuously opposed Wood’s project, and 
resigned his office in consequence of the displeasure of the court 
being^ expiessed on account ot such resistance. It is written in tlie 
Dean s person, who pleads the cause of the Drapidr, and, from 
several passages, does not appear anxious to conceal his identity. 
Lhis also relates chiefly to the conduct of Whitshcd, and the merits 
o± tne prosecution against Haixling. The seventh letter, though last 

published, appears to have been composed shortly after the fourth 
it enters widely into the national complaints of Ireland and illustrates 
what has been already mentioned, that the project of Wood was 
only chosen as an ostensible and favourable point on which to make 
a stand against principles ol‘ aggression, which involved many 
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questions of much more vital importance. This letter was not pub¬ 
lished until the Drapier’s papers were collected into a volume. 
Meantime Carteret yielded to the storm -Wood s patent was sur¬ 
rendered,—and the patentee indemnified by a.grant of yearly, 

for twelve years. Thus victoriously terminated the first grand 

strangle for the independence of Ireland. 

l'Ee eves of the kingdom were now turned with one consent on . .10 
man, by whose unbending fortitude and pre-eminent talents this 
triumph was accomplished. The Drapier’s head became a sign his 
portrait was engraved, woven upon handkerchiefs, struck upon medals, 
and displayed in every possible manner, as the liberator of Ireland. A 
club was formed in honour ot the patriot, who held regulai mee mgs 
to commemorate his excellence, study Ins doctrines, and carouse to 
his health. In all this, Swift’s popularity did not probably exceed 
that of other patriots, who, at some decisive and critical period, have 
had the fortune to render a striking service to their country. Nor is 
it singular that the Dean’s memory should, after death, be honourably 
and tenderly cherished by the nation which he did so much to rescue from 
subiectiou. But the period between the deeds on which a, patriot rests 
his'fame, and the time when they are recorded on his tombstone, is but 
rarely distinguished by the unclouded and steady glow of uniform popu¬ 
larity. History affords, in all countries, too many instances of the muta¬ 
bility of public favour, and exhibits a long list of those benefactors of 
nations who have heard the songs composed in then; praise turned 
into libellous parodies, and the acclamations of ; leir countrymen 
exchanged for as loud and general shouts of reprobation or derision. 
To the honour of the warm-hearted and generous people for whom He 
exposed his safety, the sun of Swift’s popularity shone ^clouded 
even after he was incapable of distinguishing its radiance. While he 
was able to go abroad, a thousand popular benedictions attended 
his stepe, and if lie visited a town where he was not usually 
resident, his reception resembled that of a sovereign P™ce. The 
slightest idea of personal danger to the dean, for by that title he 

and when, on one occasion, Walpole meditated his anest, his 
proposal was checked by a prudent friend, wlio enquired if he cox 
spare ten thousand soldiers to guard the messenger who should 
execute so perilous a commission. His foibles, though of a kind 

which seem peculiarly obnoxious to the observation and _ censure 0 
the vulgar, were overlooked with the pious respect 1 < ■>> 

affection to the imperfections of a parent. The governors of Ireland, 
from the courtly 1 Jarteret to the haughty Dorset, even while dis¬ 
liking his politics, if not his person, saw themselves under the 

An d as he was mourned in his last stage of imbecility, and followed 
to the grave by the lamentations of his people, so there have been 
few Irish authors who have not since that period paid to the memory 
of Swift that tribute of gratitude, which is so peculiarly his due. 
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Ono of i-lio Jaiofd, an well ns iho most. eloquent- nflnogyricn vhiohi 
have decorated his monument, oooura in “A. Sketch of the State of 
Ireland, past mid present j»uI>1 imIi* i in IKlO. With the jimt and 
concise diameter of ilin Dean of St. l‘atri< K'h, viewed a$ an 

patriot, wo close tlio present chapter. 

“ On this u'ltiom mii^ luminary rose, and I ivland worshipped it 
Persian idolatry; her true patriot— her lirat, almost hor 
Sn^ncioUB and intrepid—ho saw, he dared; above I II pidmi, ill- was 
trusted ; above onvy, ho was beloved; above rivalry, lie was obeyed. 
Ilis wisdom was praotieal and prophetic remedial for tho prosont, 
warning for the fu are; ho first taught In land that sho might ccam 
to be ruled by a despi>t . But ho was a churchman. 11 1 gown impeded lii.i 
course, and entangled his efforts,— j aiding a senate, or heudb an 
army, ho had been more than Oromwell, and Ireland not less than 
England. As it was, ho saved her by bis oourage—impro 1 her by 

his authority—adorned hor by his talents—and < iIp I bn- by bis 
fame. Eis mission was but of ten years ; and for ton years only did 
his personal power mitigate tho government; but though no longer 
feared by the great, ho was not forgotten by the wises his influence, 
like his writings, has survived a century; and tho foundations of 
whatever prosperity wo have since erected, are laid in the disinter* - «i 
and magnanimous patriotism of Swift.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

j Swift retires to Qu/ilca—Sis friendship for SJierida/n—Mo r 
England—Mas an audu nee of Walpot—Becomes known at the 
Prince of Wabs's Court—Betimis to Irebmd and publishes 
“ Gullwer’s "Travels”—He revisits England—And is n led by 
Stella's' in < iispositioa—Ilev > death—Siviff lrealcs with iff < 
and Minister—IIis writings on Irish affairs—Me gua/rreb with 
Lord Allen—Is intimate with Carteret—A letti ‘$ fo j d in his 
name to the Queen—Mis Miscellaneous Prose Writings about this 
period—His Poems—Mis residence at Gossj l with Sir Arthur 
Acheson , and the verses lohich were written tin re. 

TWHEN Wood’s project appeared to be on the verge of being 
» t abandoned, Swift, as it desirous of escaping from the popular 
applause which hailed him from every quarter, retreated with Mrs. 
Dihgley and Mrs. Johnson to Quilca, a small country house belonging 
to his intimate friend Dr. Sheridan, in a wild and sequestered 
situation, about seven miles from the town of Kells. In this .’etire- 
ment, where the want of accommodation became the subject of one 
or two of those pieces of humour, which he has called familt/ trifles , 
he remained for several months. He seems to have meditated a final 
blow at Wood and his halfpence: but hearing the patent was resigned, 
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lie stopped the publication of tlic intended treatise. This was probably 
the seventh letter, which did not appear until the Dean’s works were 
collected, in 1735. Meanwhile, the inadvertence of his friend 
Sheridan engaged him in a very troublesome affair, in which .Swift 
laboured hard to protect and assist him. 

Dr. Sheridan, highly respectable for wit, learning, and an un¬ 
common talent for the education of youth, and no less distinguished 
by his habits of abstraction and absence, and by a simplicity of 
character which ill suited with his worldly interest, had been Swift’s 
friend of every mood and of all hours, since the Dean’s final retirement 
into Ireland. A happy art of meeting and answering the raillery of 
his friend, and of writing with facility verses upon domestic jests or 
occasional incidents, amused Swift’s lighter moments, while Sheridan’s 
sound and extensive erudition enlightened those which were more 
serious. It was in his society that Swift renewed his acquaintance 
with classical learning, and perused the works which amused his 
retirement. In the invitations sent to the Dean, Sheridan was 
always included; nor was Swift to be seen in perfect good humour, 
unless when lie made part of the company. Indeed, Slicridau under¬ 
stood the Dean’s temper so well, and knew so happily how to arrest, 
by some sudden stroke of humour, those fits of violent irritability to 
which Swift’s mind was liable, as his outward frame was to those 
of vertigo, that ho was termed, among their common friends, the 
David who alone could play the evil spirit out of Saul. Swift was 
not insensible of the value of such a friend, nor unwilling to repay 
his services by every means in his power. His high rank and character 
enabled him to promote the flourishing state of Sheridan’s school, 
which was then the first in the kingdom. But the improvidence of 
the genorous but imprudent teacher, frustrated the kind intentions of 
his patron ; for with a wife and increasing family, his expenses kept 
pace with his income; and Swift saw with regret that nothing but a 
removal from the capital would prevent his being ultimately in dis¬ 
tressed circumstances. With this friendly purpose, the 1 ’ean 
obtained from the Lord-Primate Lindsay, an offer of the richly 
endowed school of Armagh for Sheridan. But the specious argu¬ 
ments of some persons who pretended to be the well-wishers of this 
unsuspicious and single-hearted character prevailed upon him to 
decline this offer. He had leisure to reflect upon his folly, when, 
some years afterwards, the same individuals countenanced another 
school in opposition to his, and at length compelled him to abandon 
Dublin* But before this event took id ace, Swift had availed himselt 

of another opportunity to serve him. 


* Iu answor to a leltor {“ Swift’s Works”) iu which Sho.vlan complains of his 
insidious friends, who lulled him asleep until they stolo his school into tho 
hands of iv blockhead, Swift says, “I own you have too much nsson to com¬ 
plain of somo friends, who, next to yourself, have dono you most hurts whom 
1 still esteem and frequent) although I confess I couuot heartily forgive. lot 
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r/* waipoie. Tims it was twico Swift’s singular 

fortune to have proclainations sent forth against him, under the 

authority of ministers, who were not only his personal friends, but 
who appi.oed in secret of the very treatises against which their 
j.uhho manifestoes were fulminated. Besides, Carteret felt that he 

m t U n r'-fi i'"'"'" 1 ' lo ^? d , wi t' h ^6 primate Boulter, and hiwa l 
not averse to form a sort of independent party to balance, in some 

degree, those violent ministerialists by whom ho was watched and 

surrounded. Accordingly, Swift had afterwards occasion, in one of 

his most happy ironical compositions, to vindicate tho lord-lieutenant 

loin the charge of eonlomng favours and preferments upon persons 

disaffected to the king s government. 1 1 

Through the recommendation of Swift, and from Carteret’s own 
disposition to encourage learning, of which he was a perfect in , 
Di. &lu>ii'li"! was named one of flic lord-lientenant’s chaplains and 
presented with a small living near Cork. But, alas! while thus 
mounted on the first round of the ladder of preferment he h ul 

belndSd in hff SrW When he ™* tto Cork to 

ue mauctea m his living, Sheridan undertook to oreach for Av,i, 

deacon Russel of that city, and, without considering ? that it waT'tlm 
anniversary of the accession of the House of Hanover heseleetedn 

thereof ” Tf h tad 1For + th 1 e text ’ “Sufficient for tho day is the evd 

..»u',>‘th?Sa“rf ‘S’ ’Tr fnU 

Sheridan’s suspected disaffection^^iv.ft^on fK?^"’ i 7 a ] ludln " to 
inadvertence He am-died +„+i°™ fA 0 - 0 P robabI e consecpiences of tliis 

Tick,u, d'SngS,y b “£ !'o.™ and v> *■ 

justices. ButCarteretdurs nolid vlf secreta ^ to the lords- 
ruling party, as the overlooklni thTimnortn^® SCimdal to the 

have implied. Sheridan was Herefbre P diso”i p r f S i en J? aUOr “W 1 * 
court, and struck from the list of chanhins dr • the / lcere S a l 

having given occasion to IT mlSnC '*£"%?*** ^ Seli as 

misioi mne, Jiad the munificence to 
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^resent him with the manor of Drumlane, worth >lmu-lml and nhy 
Sonnds yearly. But, the demerits of the informer were never pardoned 
or forgotten by Swift, who made a vow, and kept it well, to persecute 

Tiohe with satire, and never to quit him living 01 dead. _ 

" This misfortune of Sheridan embittered the Deans residence at 
Ouilca which was otherwise agreeable. His time was chiefly spent in 
actinias Sheridan’s bailiff, overseeing his labourers, and executing 
plans°of improvement for the pleasure of surprising him when vaca- 
tion Vermittcd him to visit the country.t His literary employment 
was the finishing, correcting, amending, and transcribing Gulliver s 
Travels,” to be published,°he intimates, so soon as he could find a 

Site seeveif labour, tal wl»» TuMl 

total v disagreed with his notions of persons and things, and as if con- 
sdous of writing to a Secretary of State, he adds, it would be impos¬ 
sible for Mr. Tickell to find his treasury of waste papers without 
searching nine houses, and then sending to him for the key Having 

since the death of Queen Anne, to revisit England, a purpose which 

he accomplished in spring, 1726. Avhn+hnot Oav 

Bolingbrolce now returned from his exile, Hope, Arbuthnot, te y, 

Bathurst, and other old friends, received him with open arms, and 

with the melancholy pleasure of sailors who meet after a shipwieck, 

from which they have escaped by different means. 

Amonert tki, friends, Pope, altW. not by any me«M the earl, 

r'S chiefly in his house at Twickenham, and an acquaintance 

* See the various satires against Tigbo, entitled “Mad Mulliuix ai 1 Timothy,” 

“ Tim and the Tables,” “ Tom and Dick,” “ Dick a Maggot,” “ OWaJlm Brown, 

«Dick’s Variety.” &c., besides repeated mention of him under the title of Dick 
Pitz-Bakcr and Pistorides, epithets bestowed on l’igbo because he was descended 
from a contractor who supplied Oliver Cromwell’s army with bread. 

+ Of this the younger Sheridan has recorded a whimsical instance. The Dean 
had a mind to surprise the Doctor, on his next visit, with some improvements 
made at his own expense. Accordingly he had a canal cut of some extent, and at 
the end of it, bv transplanting some young trees, formed an arbour, which ho 
called Stella's bower, and surrounded some acres of land about it with a dry-stone 
wall (for the country afforded no lime), the materials of which were taken from 
the ground, which was very stony. The Dean had given strict charge to all about 
him to keep this secret, in order to surprise the Doctor on his arrival; 1but he had 
in the meantime received intelligence of all tiiat was going forward. On his 
coming to Quilca, the Dean took an early opportunity of walking with him care¬ 
lessly toward this new scene. The Doctor seemed not to take the least notice of 
any alteration, and, with a most inflexible countenance, continued to talk of in¬ 
different matters. “Confound your stupidity,” said Swift in a rage, why,you 
blockhead, don’t you sec the great improvements I have been making here i 
“Improvements! Mr. Dean; why, I see a long hog-liole out of which I suppose 
you liave cut the turf; you have removed some of the young trees, 1 think, to a 
worse situation; as to taking the stones from the surface of the ground, X alio 
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wliicli liad begun in Queon Anne’s reign, between the protected poet 
and the patron, gradually ripened into intimate and equal friend¬ 
ship. Their characters were in some respects opposite, but these very 



or near relations; separated by weak health and personal disadvan¬ 
tages from the gay; by fineness of mind and lettered indolence, 
from the busy part of mankind, surrounded only by a few friends, who 
valued these gifts in which he excelled, Pope’s whole hopes, wishes. 



7 t t V-JL * 

he laboured indirectly, as well as directly; and to defend it from the 


slightest attack, was his daily and nightly anxiety. Hence the rest¬ 
less impatience which that distinguished author displayed under the 
libels of dunces, whom he ought to have despised, and hence too the 
venomed severity with which lie retorted their puny attacks. Swift 
also was irritable and satirical, but from different causes. He never 
assumed, and probably disdained the character of a mere man of 
letters, whose sufferings or enjoyments depended upon the public 
reception of his works. His writings he only valued in so far as they 
accomplished the purpose for which they were written, and was so far 
from seeking the reputation which they might have attracted to the 
author, that he almost in every instance sent them into the world 
without his name. Hence he felt no jealousy of contemporary authors, 
and was indifferent to the criticism with which his treatises were 
assailed, unless in so far as it affected the argument which they were 
designed to support. Bred under Temple, the favourite of Oxford, 


that is a useful work, as the grass will grow the better for it; and placing them 

about the field in that form, will make it more easy to carry them off. 7 ’_“ Plague 

on your Irish taste,” says Swift; “ this is just what I ought to have expected from 
you ; but neither you nor your forefathers ever made such an improvement • nor 

will you be able, while you live, to do anything like it.” ’ 

1 he Doctor "was lesolved to retaliate on the Dean the first opportunity It 
happened when he was down there in one of his vacations, that the Dean was 
absent for a few days on a visit elsewhere. He took this opportunity of employing 
a great number of hands to make an island in the middle of the lake where the 
water was twenty feet deep ; an arduous work in appearance, but not hard to be 
executed m a place abounding with largo stones unou the sm-hiee nf ih» 



in his stratagem, and the beauty of his improvement. 
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ji i * rnii n nvninn of Ireland, liis hopes and fears were 
aud now the Patriotic h ^ oused . \ x [ s i 0V c was for party- 

tor the political J for political opponents His 
exalted i^he ^useo j; ^ f litera J? c Swift seems never 

m s&szs **as &s i 

Miscellanies, ’ as well as the more momentous 

lication. He himself was engaged in nuuci s> oi mo 
''iff®; observed that Walpole, now the omnipotent prime- 
minister, had v y , • ^ ie j)(> aa retained no vindic- 

S ’Stated tbe character oi Waipote tntt 1 c . 0 “t’“;i^i3ert 
upon invitation, he obtained an interview ™i ‘ of Irclandt 

TliemtKew wM^ante/through the mediation of the grated 

*nVto*wMwt l^slature M 1 not eo-grtl to 
manufactures interdicted to favour those of Lngand torn* aoe 

cramped and ruined by pro' ^ 1 °" s > bt . vbbe the conduct 

jKSSf arsjssss 

i ™ « tVip <tpi ipml renort is, that Dean ownt cicsignb xyi ^ u o iaaA 

S«. t- »S. not question M. endeavour, to ..mreprc- 

f l «AT known as well as the disturbances he has been the 
,‘ e . c + b ; s kingdom, that we are under no fear ot his being 

asssisfeia. u ««***—>,*• s 

So t: Mr Of 

*bhsu< to «£ sssi 

to kiu'gdou,, proceeded to enlarge upon tin *»1UJ 

n.inr^+ml fmm its governors* m a manner which Swiit die ,. , 
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parted on terms of mutual civility, but without having made 11 m* least 
impression upon each other’s opinions. Swift, on the following morn¬ 
ing, wrote the substance of their conference in a letter to Lord 
Peterborow, requesting liis lordship to pul it into Hie hands of Sir 
Robert Walpole. It need scarce bo remarked, that the most brazen 
effrontery would not have ventured in such a letter, to be so commu¬ 
nicated, to conceal or misrepresent what had passed between them; 
and that the account so given, and never contradicted, must contain 
the genuine record of this remarkable conversation. 

An unworthy use was made of this interview, and of Swift’s Imviun¬ 
accepted, the previous invitation of Walpole; as if he had meant to 
barter bis principles, and offer the minister the support of his pen, on 
condition of his being preferred in England. This charge requires a 
short investigation; for it was countenanced, to a certain extent, by 
Walpole, and zealously promulgated by bis ] lartizans. Had sucli an 
offer been made, it must have been worse than folly in Walpole to 
refuse the assistance of Swift, while he was expending very large 
sums to reward the political treatises of Arnal and Henley; so that, 
considering the well-known sagacity of the minister, as well as his 
unscrupulous mode of charming opposition to silence, by the ready 
mode of corrupt influence, we may conclude, that the offer not bein'* 
accepted proves that it never was made. It is certain, indeed, that 
Swift would willingly have received from Walpole an opportunity of 
exchanging, and even at considerable disadvantage, his Irish deanery 
for some English living, which might have provided for his'usual 
expenditure, and | laced him for l t’e in England. But this was uni¬ 
formly opposed by the prime-minister, not because he disdained to 
purchase the support of Swifb s pen, but because he had little hopes ot 
laying him under such a weight of obligation, as might have prevented 
the risk of its being employed to his prejudice. Swift had declared, 
he was neither offered, nor would have received preferment, exceptin 
on such conditions as would never be given to bim. This is perfectly 
consistent with his desire to exchange the Deanery of St. Patrick s for 
an English living; a transaction which might have been arranged on 
terms of such advantage to his successor as should lay Swift under no 
obligation, and leave his political conduct free and unfettered. If he 
would not accept of a bishopric but on his own terms, he could be 
hardly disposed to barter bis independence, merely to be translated to 
a worse living m Eli*ad, than he ali*eady poss< d in the ter 
conn ly. And admitting that Walpole retained no memory of former 
quarrels, he might have believed it by no means his interest to brino* 
fovntt to England, unless upon such terms as would have made him 
entirely Ins own Bolingbroke and Pnlteney gave him enough of dis¬ 
turbance without their forces being augmented by the keenest satirical 
writer of the age, whose friendships and principles were likely to 
engjg^ him against the ministers of George I. Walpole, however 

^ lg f t , liave acte .^ T^ely, by at once, and generously, doing what 
must have gratified Swift, and trusting to his sense of justice and 
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honour. It is certain; that Pulteney’s civilities had as yet failed to 
en<*a<*e the Dean in the politics ot England; and in Swifts ie P ). 
the advice which Pope delicately insinuates, deprecating his involving 

ancient friendship L Bolingbroke, and new causes of resentment 
against Walpole, combined to effect a change of his resolution. 

accomplish the disired change of residence 

more illustrious, though, in reality, less efficient than that of Walpole, 
n’he Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., and his consort, the 

4 a tort of court 

wnnrincrto form an interest separate from unit ot the Kin 0 ana nis 
minister. For this purpose they courted such Whigs as were discon¬ 
tented with the court, and bestowed countenance,and^ ind " S®? c ® 

oven upon the deiected Tories. The princess had also a taste lor ate 
rature, which she indulged by summoning aroundhermenofgenm 

and assiduous attendants on this little court. rheu “ Srated 

tfletress however, was not the princess, but lather the cekbratca 
Mrs Howard; who filled the twofold situation of confidante of Caro- 
line and mistres. to the prince. It would 

of her friend and of her lover. But this was far from being the case. 
The nrincess indulgent to her husband’s gallantries, was jealous, to a 

WaS to retain her power so absolutely, that all who attempted to 

attain preferment through the favour of Mrs. Ho ^^ 1 ' s !® r J i g er f ^ intr 
be thwarted in their hopes. Pope s religion was abaitohisinn 
anv hones by attendance on the princes court; nor does Arbut 

to h^e had any views of preferment. But both were anxious 

to promote the interest of Gay; and unfortunately,^ 

eonrtTd flattery to Mrs. Howard. At this juncture, Dean Swift 
arrived in England; and as the princess was easily rendered cuuous 
to see so remarkable a person, she laid her 

KS to icr, he laid, (in allusion to tbe euvuge 
latelv caufflit in Hanover,) “ he umlerstood her royal highness loved 
oddities; and that, having lately seen a wild boy G °rmanyva 

was now desirous to see a wild dean from Ireland. The ti ecdom ot 

the address was well received; and the dean ^as honoured 

ambitions prospects, upon the prince’s succession to the“V"..“tAuse 
Swift ever appears to have entertained. His visits at Leicestei Ho 
were regular, and always well received. His residence with lope, at 
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r t 1 «pii > lvi t n hajii t was also favourable to li ih paying bis court when tin 

princess resided at Richmond Hill, in the vicinity. The n l *»I his 
linn' was given to Lord Dnlinghroko, at Diuvloy ; a circumstance 
which, of itself, innst have exciinl in \\ iilpulo «li hi t* and bu picion. 

Swift's visit to Knv; In ml was shortened, in tin* month of July, 1720, 

by tho accounts of Mrs. Johnson’s rapid decline. Ihti.. letters on (hi 
melancholy subject, arc ft true picture of an a - nixed heart. Y<l « ,-n 
the approaching calamity did not prevent his Winging to lim peculiar 
system; and, in a letter to Dr. Stopford, ho labours to impre i on In's 
correspondent, that tho agony which ho felt at parting with Stella, 
was that of friendship, not of lovo. He mentions her, as 11 owe of the 
two oldest and dearest friends ” ho had in the world, and only distin¬ 
guishes her from her gossiping and commonplace companion Mrs. 
Dingley, as “the younger of the two.” And concludes by Conjuring 
Stopford to believe “ that violent friendship is much more lasting,and 
as engaging as violent love.” JI is letter to Sheridan contains mon- 
deep and unrestrained expressions of anguish: “The account yon 
give me is nothing but what I have for some time expected with the 
utmost agonies—I look upon this to be the greatest event that can 
ever happen to me; but all my preparations will not suffice to make 
me bear it like a philosopher, nor altogether like a Christian. Jud 
in what a temper of mind I write this. The very time I am writing 
I conclude the fairest soul iu the world hath left its boc I ha 
been long weary of the world, and shall, for my small remainder o 
days, be weary of life, having for ever lost that conversation which 
could only make it tolerable.” He betrays the utmost horror at the 
idea of being in Ireland, when this beloved friend should breathe her 
last, and conscious, perhaps, of the incipient disorder of his mind, 
conjures his correspondents to apprize him of the state of her malady, 
did it seem to infer immediate danger of dissolution, that he might be 
saved the risk of such a trial. 

On his arrival in Ireland, Swift was received with all the honours 
which the Drapier had earned for the Dean. Bells were rung, bonfire* 
kindled, and a body of the most respectable citizens escorted their 
patriot in a sort of triumphal procession from the shore to the 
Deanery. But he was yet more gratified by finding that Mrs. Johnson 
was m part recovered, to ease at least, and immediate safety, though 
not to health or strength. The blow he so much dreaded a su m l**d, 
though not averted. 

I he celebrated “ Travels of Gulliver” were now given to the world, 
but under the mystery which almost always shadowed Swift’s publi¬ 
cations. Switt left England in the month of August, aud about the 
same time Motte the bookseller received the manuscript, dropped, be 
said, at his house m the dark, from a hackney coach.* It appeared in 
the INovemper following, with several retrenchments and alterations, 


* Ch arlfes Ford, formerly employed in the negotiation with Barber, about the 
Free thoughts, rendered this second piece of secret sendee to tho Dean. 
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• i. 4-1 nf the printer, of which Swift complains heavily 

owing to ^e Wity oHh p mte ^ „ to correct by the letter 

in hxs correspondence, and^mc vefixed to the snbsequent 

satirical ion» » V , f rom the cabinet-council to the 

mirsery? ^he wodd was frantic to discover the author, and even Ins 
friends, Pom, Gay, Aibuthnoc, aua , th te use 0 f expres- 

his litoary brAlerho»a ™ m«™ »r to 

acquainted withth<S“ 

either affoctod *famiaW the 
evidS against the author, wSioh miglat hare arisen from an mtcr- 

“S!™ no am* ever jgM. —JB$jSSXSl- 

SLEJiSuS erave, and ml™ of deep andbitt,nrmis. 


* Swift, so early as 29th September, |Hmdhe| tr Arbetb- 

in correcting and. arranging fo /'2''. bl !^ a ,', , t i8 possible, that the scheme 

not mentions it in his letter of 17th October. Itis scai - ,.,. i t r , viso d, 

thus announced, should not ^ve been ^nvussed, ^ 

during the fraternal meetings at ""'5!5®? l T , tlnvc months before the “ Travels ’ 
wassl we find Lord Bolingbroko of Twickenham, 

appeared, addressing Swift, Pope, and Gay, a been un¬ 
it jest which could not have been used »> Uad 

intelligible to two ofthe tnumvimte lm tbe publication, 

noi boon known to them all. Besi , r all my profits to you forth 

writes to Swift as the authoi. ^ _ , . believe will have as great a run as John 

property of ‘Gnllivei s rav > c w j d called his “cousin’s wonderful book, 

Bnnyen. ” Pope aUudcs to it as^tBuift oUUU ms ^ ^ ^ g 

(“Gulliver’s Travels, it will be lemcmber , to Loudon, expu -lj 

son), and mentions, though in guarded terms, his haviu 0 gone 10 

to see how the work was received. ,; h was bniken by one 

t The Lilliputian treasurer s fallin 1717, when h* 

of the king’s cushions, seems to mtim;. •' A\ > 1 - 0 f tlio Duchess ol 

was supposed to be sayjad from, “utter • 1 1 < > vnighthood bv the Lilliputian 

I Kendal. The ridicule thrown upon tho oideis ol kmgumoou } 
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tosinnt; mid wliou iho lu'ir-nppinvnt win ’rilli* * * •»I n - wnirin 1 ***• 

liool high find ono low, tlio Prince ol WulcS) who nt that tiimo di vide*! 
Ids favour between the two leading political parties of England, 

hiughcd very hoartily at the rnnipuri mi. Iil<■ IV• mi is I’YancOy and the 
im;ruti(Mile ol the ldlliputimi court, which I’orCOB < 1 11 11 iv< r to tul 
shelter there, rather thun havo his oyos put out, is an indin t reproach 

upon tluii ol’ Ihiglnnd, and u vindication *>1* the flight of Ormond mfd 

B ol in gbroke to Paris. 1 * Many other allusions mav b<* lm. ,*d l»y tlio < 
well acquainted with tin 1 n *civt history of tin: reign off U orgo I. The 
scandal which Gulliver gave to the empress, byhi modo of extinguish- 
ing tlio (lames in the rb] al palace, seems to intimate the author's own 
disgrace with Queen Anno, founded upon the indecorum of the “Tale 

of a Tuk” which was rciuciiihcivd ngnimd him ns n crime, while the 
service which he had rendered the cause of the high eh urch was fc )fg< )ttoil* 

Itmust also be-remarked, t hat the original instrt ut ions ol t In* empire of 
Lilliput are highly oommendod, as a their system "t public cdii&t- 
t ion, while it is intimated, that all the rurrnpti-m - of tin* nmH. had 
n inlroduced during the three last reigns. This WttS Swift 
o]union concerning the English constitution. 

In the voya j to BrobdingnOg the satire is of a more general cha- 
ractcr; nor is it easy to trace any particular rcterenec to the political 
events or statesmen of the period. It nu rd exhibits human actions 
and sentiments as t-luy might appear in the apprehension of beings 
of immense strength, and, at tin* same time, of a cutd, reflecting, and 
philosophical character, Tlio monarch of these sons of An&k is de¬ 
signed to embody HwilVs ideas of a patriot king, indifferent to what 
was curious, and cold to what was beautiful, feeling onlvintere t in 
that which was connected with general utility and the public weal. To 
such a prince, the intrigues, scandals, and stratagems, of an European 
court, are represented as equally odious in their origin, and contemp¬ 
tible in tlieir progress. Avery happy effect was also produced by 
turning the telescope, and painting Gulliver, who had formerly been 
a giant among the Lilliputians, as a pigmy amidst this tremendous 
race. The same ideas are often to be traced, but, as they are rover, 
in the part which is performed by the narrator, they are rather 
illustrated than repeated. Some passages of the court of Brobdingnaa 


nobles leaping over a stick, for the decorations of the bluo, red, and gr< en threads, 
is principally aimed at Walpole, who, to enlarge this cl f honours and r< rda, 
revived the order of the Bath, as a preljininary step to that ol the Garter, Upon 
that occasion, the Dean wrote some lines, now published for the first time, whi 
conclude with the very idea more fully brough ut in the travel Lilliput: 

And he who’ll leap over a stick for the king, 

Is qualified best for a dog in a striug. 

* Tn corroboration, it may be observed, that Gulliver’s crime, as well ns that 

imputed to Boliugbroke, was having made a peace, when it was possible entirely 

to have crushed a vanquished enemy. 
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were supposed to be intended as an affront upon the maids of honour, 
for whom, Delany informs us, that Swift had very little respect.* 

The Voyage to Laputa was disliked by Arbutknot, who was a man 

of science, and probably considered it as a ridicule upon the Royal 

Society; nor can it be denied, that there are some allusions to the 
most respectable philosophers ot the period. An occasional shaft is 
even said to have been levelled at Sir Isaac Newton. The ardent patriot 
had not forgot the philosopher’s opinion in favour of "Wood s halfpence. 
Under the parable of the tailor, who computed Gulliver's altitude by 
a quadrant, and took his measure ly a mathematical diagtam, yet 
brouelit him his clothes very ill made and out of shape, by the mis- 
takeof a figure in the calculation, Swift is supposed to have alluded 
to an error of Sir Isaac’s printer, who, by carelessly adding a cypher 
to the astronomer’s computation of the distance between the sun and 
the earth, had increased it to an incalculable amount.. Newton pub¬ 
lished, in the A.mstcydctm OcLZctto f a correction of this typographical 
error, but the circumstance did not escape the malicious acumen of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. It was also believed by the Deau s friends 
that the office of flapper was suggested by the habitual absence of 
mind of the great philosopher. The Dean told Mr. D. Swift, that 
Sir Isaac was the worst companion in the world, and that, if you 
asked him a question, “ he would revolve it in a circle in his brain, 
round, and round, and round, (here Swift described a circle on his 

own forehead,) before he could produce an answer. [ 

But, although Swift may have treated with irreverence the first 
philosopher of the age, and although it must be owned that he evinces, 
m many parts of his writings, an undue disrespect for mathematics, J 
yet the satire in Gulliver is rather aimed against the abuse of 
philosophical science than at its reality. The projectors in the 
academy of Laputa are described as pretende rs, who had acquired a 
very slight tincture of real mathematical knowledge, and eked out 
their plans of mechanical improvement by dint of whim and fancy. 

* ** X well remember his maldng strauge repori "f the phraseologies of persons 
about the court, and particularly the maids of honour, at the time of that visa 
[ to England!—“Dclany’s Remarks.” The letters of tho beautiful and lively Miss 
Bellenden, published in the “Suffolk Papers,” certainly vindicated the Deans 

f The Dean used also to tell of Sir Isaac, that his servant having called bun one 
day to dinner, and returning, after waiting some time, to call him a second time, 
found him mounted on a ladder placed ngainst the shelves of his libraiy, a. book 
in his left hand, and liis head reclined upon his right, sunk in such a ht of abstrac- 
tion, that he was obliged, after calling him once or twice, actually to jog him, 
i ore he could awake his attention. This was precisely the office of the flapper. 

t Though Swift disliked mathematics, it was not for want of capacity for that 
science. He one day affirmed to Sheridan that it was an easy stuffy i ^ud, *u con¬ 
sequence of a dispute with his friend upon that subject, Sheridan gave him a 
problem to solve. He desired Sheridan to leave the room ; and in ab.mt half n» 
hour the Dean called out to him, heurtka, heureka, Sheridan assured Mrs. White- 
way that Swift had resolved the problem in the clearest manner, though he, who 
was himself a good mathematician, had chosen, on purpose, a very difficult one. 
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Tlio ago in vliii'ti Swift lived bub exhibited nmiierniiH Iiini;1 1 1<*<* i "1 
persons of this description, by whom many of (In* mum r<>n.i hnhblt , 
us they were einplmt irully termed, luul been net oil lout, to 111<’ ini 
povorislnnent of eredulotis nidividimIn, and the geix'rnl detriment nl 
t-ho eonmnmity. In ridiculing this class *• i pnijcelerH, whoH6 cnu motor 
was divided between Helf-eoniidrneo in their mvn chimci an, mid a wish 
to imp080 upon others, Swift, win* peculiarly hated Ihnn,* )i08 
borrowed several illustrations, and perhaps the imarml idea, from 

“ Rabelais, M Book v. cap. xxiii., whore Pautagruel inspects tho ocoapa* 
tions of the courtiers of Qiiintc-lSssonco, Quoon of Knlolechie, 

Tho professors of Bj ccnl itive learning are represented as ongn 
in prosecution of what was then termed Natural and Mathematical 
Magic, studies not grounded upon sound principh or traced out and 
ascertained by experiment, but towering between Boionoe and mysticism* 
Such are tho renowned pursuits of alchemy—tho composition of 
brazen images that Could speak; of wooden birds tlnit could Ily $ of 
powders of sympathy, and calves, which were applied, not to the 
wound, but to tho weapon by which it was inflicted; of vials of ess 
which could manuro acres of land, and all similar marvels, of which 
impostors propagated tho fame, and which dupes believed to their 
cost. The machine of tho worthy professor of Lagado, for improving 
speculative knowledge, and composing books on all subjects, without 
the least assistance from genius or knowledge, seems to be designed 
in ridicule of the art invented by Raimond Lully, and advanced by 
his sage commentators; the mechanical process, namely, by which, 
according to Cornelius Agrippa, (himself no mean follower of Lully,) 
“ everye man might plentifully© dispute of what matter he wolao, 
and with a certain avtiticial and huge heap of nownes and verb, 
invente and dispute with ostentation, full of trilling deceites upon 
both sides.”t A reader might have supposed himself transported to 
the grand academy of Lagado when ho read of this “ Brief and great 
art of invention and demonstration/’ which consisted in adjusting the 
subject to be treated of according to a machine composed of div 
circles, fixed and moveable. The principal circle was fixed, and in¬ 
scribed with the substances of all things that may bo treated of, 
arranged under general heads, as God, Angel, Earth, Heaven, Man, 
Animal, &c. Another circle was placed within it, which is moveable, 
bearing inscribed thereon what logicians call the accidents, as Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, &c. Other circles again contained the pre ligates 
absolute and relative, <fcc., and the forms of the questions; and, by 
turning the circles, so as to bring the various attributes to bear upon 
the question proposed, there was effected a species of mechanical logic, 
which, it cannot be doubted, was in Swift’s mind when he described 
the celebrated imachine for making books. Various refinements upon 

* Recollecting, perhaps, tho ruin of his uncle Godwin 

t Cornelius Agrippa of tho Vanity of Sciences. Englished by Ja. San. Gent 
London, loio. 
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this mechanical mode of composition and ratiocination wore con. 
trived for the purpose of improving this Art of Arts, as it was termed. 
Kircher the teacher of an hundred arts, modernized and refitted the 
machine of Lolly. Knittcl the Jesuit, composed, on the same system, 
his Royal Road to all sciences and arts; Brunns invented the art of 
Ionic on the same mechanical plan; and Kuhlman makes our very 
hair bristle, by announcing such a machine as should contain, not 
only the art of knowledge, comprehending a general system of all 
sciences, but the various arts of acquiring languages, of commentary, 
of criticism, of history, sacred and profane, of biography ot every 
kind, not to mention a library of libraries, comprehending the essence 
of all the books that ever were written. When it \>a.^ guucly 
announced by a learned author, in tolerable Latimty, that all this 
knowledge was to be acquired by the art of a mechanical instrument, 
much resembling a child’s whirligig, it was time for the satirist to 
assume the pen. It was not real science, therefore, which Swift 
attacked, but those chimerical and spurious studies with which the 
name has been sometimes disgraced In the department of the 
political projectors, we have some glances of his Tory feelings; and 
whan, we read the melancholy account of the Struldbrugs, we are 
affectingly reminded of the author s contempt of life,* and the mise¬ 
rable state in which his own was at length prolonged. 

The Voyage to the Land of the Houyhnlinms is a composition an 

editor of Swift must ever consider with pain. The source of such a 
diatribe against human nature could only be, that fierce indignation 
which he has described in his epitaph as so long gnawing his heart. 
Dwelling in a land where he considered the human race as amded 
bctween°petty tyrants and oppressed slaves, and being himself a wor¬ 
shipper of that freedom and independence which he beheld daily 
trampled upon, the unrestrained violence of his feeling* drove him to 
loathe the very species by whom such iniquity was done and suiiered. 
To this must be added, liis personal health, broken and worn down by 
the recurring ; 1 icks of a frightful disorder: his social comfort 
destroyed by the death of one beloved object, and the daily decay and 
peril of another; his life decayed, into autumn, and its remainder, nttei 
so many flattering and ambitious prospects, condemned to a country 
which lie disliked, and banished from that in which lie had loi mid Ins 
hopes, and left his friendships ; when all these considerations are com¬ 
bined, they form some excuse for that general misanthropy which 
never prevented a single deed of individual benevolence. Such apo¬ 
logies are personal to the author, but there are also excuses tor the 
work itself. The picture of the Yahoos, utterly odious and hatetul as 

* For many years ho used to bid his Mends adieu with these melancholy words, 
“God bh'ss you, 1 hope we shall never meet again.* Upon ouo occasion, " hen V* 

and another clergyman had just removed from beneath a large and t\ \ mmo., 

the cords which supported it suddenly gave way and it fell with grea vio > ^ • 

The clergyman burst forth info an exclamation of thankfulness for their nan o* 
escape, ‘‘pad I boon aloue,” said Swift, “ I could have wished I had not removed. 
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it is. pnvunits t<* (ho iv;i'lrr a mural uho. II- was never *h* ■ i• - 1 n - I ;i i a 
represent uiion of mankind in ilia state to which ri*li*fion t and even tin* 
lights ol' tinturo, encourage turn to aspire, but of lliut to which our 
species is degnull'd by the wilful subservience of mental qualities to 
animal instincts, of man, such m 1m mny hr foutul in the degraded 
ranks of every soriety, when brutalized by ignorance anti gross virr. 
In this view, tile more course ami disgusting the picture, tlm more 
impressive is the moral to 1m* derived from if. mime, in proportion as 
an individual indulges in seususlit v, enmity, or avarice, he upprouche l 
in resemblance to the detested \ alioo. 

It cannot, however* be denied, that even a moral purpo <* will not 
•justify the nakedness with whioh tiwift ho i sketched this horrible out 
line of mankind dc -.railed to a bestial state: since a moralist ought to 
hold, with the liomnns, that erimos of atrocity should hr expo cul 
when punished, but those ol Ihigitmus impurt y concealed. In point 
of probabiht y, 1 oo, he* 1 here* art* <!«■■ err : ol probability proper even to 

t he wildest fiction, the fourth part of Gulliver is inferior to the three 

others. Giants ami pigmies the render OUU conceive; for, n«4 In men¬ 
tion their being tho ordinary machinery of romance, we are accustomed 
to see, in the inferior orders of creat ion, a disproportion of size between 
those of the same generic do < riptimi, which may parallel (among some* 
reptile tribes at least) even the fiction of Gulliver. But the mind 
rejects, as utterly impossible, the supposition of a nation of horses 
placed iu houses which they could not build, fed with corn which they 
coukl neither sow, reap, nor save, possessing cows which they could 
not milk, depositing that milk in vessels which they could not make, 
and, in short, performing an hundred purposes of rational and social 
life, for which tlicir external 1 ructure altogether unfits them. 

But under every objection, whether founded in reason or prejudice, 
the “Travels of Gulliver” were received with the most universal intercut, 
merited indeed by their novelty, as well as their internal merit. Lucian, 
Rabelais, More, Bergerac, Allctz, and many other authors, had indeed 
composed works, in which may be traced such general resemblance a 
arises from the imaginary voyage of a supposed traveller to ideal 
realms. But every Utopia which had hitherto been devised, was upon 
a plan either extravagant from its puerile fictions, or ii from the 
speculative legislation of which the story was made the vehicle. It was 
reserved for Swift to enliven the morality of liis work with humour; 
to relieve its absurdity with satire; and to give the m improbable 
events an appearance of reality, derived from the character and style 
of the narrator. Even Robinson Crusoe (though detailing events so 
much more probable) hardly excels G ulliver in gravity and verisimilitude 
of narrative. The character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that 
of Dampier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, 
endowed with courage and common sense, who sailed through distant 
seas, without losing a single English prejudice which he had brought 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and 
simple narrative of what he had seen or heard in foreign countries. 
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The character is strictly English, and can he hardly relished hy a 
foreigner* The reflections and observations of Gulliver are never 
more refined or deeper than might he expected from a plain master of 
a merchant-man, or surgeon in the Old Jewry; and there was such a 
reality erven to his whole person, that one seaman is saidto have 
sworn he knew Captain Gulliver very well, hut he lived at Wapprng, 
not at Rotherhithe. It is the contrast between the natural ease 
and simplicity of such a style and the marvels which the volume 
contains, that forms one great charm ot this memorable satire 
on the imperfections, follies, and vices of mankind. The exact calcu¬ 
lations preserved in the first and second part, have also the effect of 
ciualifviu rr the extravagance of the fable. It is said that in natural 
objects, where proportion is exactly preserved, the marvellous, whether 
the object he gigantic or diminutive, is lessened in the eyes of the 
spectator, and it is certain, in general, that proportion forms an essen¬ 
tial attribute of truth, and consequently of verisimilitude, or that 
which renders a narration probable. If tl e reader is disposed to grant 
the traveller his postulates as to the existence of the strange people 
whom lie visits, it would be difficult to detect any inconsistence in his 
narrative. On the contrary, it would seem that Gulliver and they 
conduct themselves towards each other precisely as must necessarily 
have happened in the respective circumstances which the author has 
supposed. In this point of view, perhaps the highest praise that 
could have been bestowed on “ G ulliver’s Travels' was the censure of a 
learned Irish prelate, who said the book contained some things which 
he could not prevail upon himself to believe. It is a remarkable point 
of the author’s art, that, in Lilliput and Brobdingnag, Gulliver seems 
gradually, from the influence of the images by which he was sur¬ 
rounded! to lose his own ideas of comparative size, and to adopt those 
of the pigmies and giants by whom he was surrounded. And, without 
farther nroloneintr these reflections, I would only request the reader 
Notice K infinite art with which human actions are divided between 
these two opposite races of ideal beings, so as to enhance the keenness 
of the satire. In Lilliput political intrigue and t raeasserie, the chief 
employment of the highest ranks in Europe, are ridiculed by being 
transferred to a court of creatures about six inches high. But in 
Brobdingnag. female levities, and the lighter follies of a court, are 
rendered monstrous and disgusting, by being attributed to a race of 
such tremendous stature. By these and a thousand masterly touches 
of which we feel the effect, though we cannot trace the cause without 
a 1 on (t analysis, the genius oi Swift converted the sketch of an extra¬ 
vagant fairy tale into a narrative, unequalled for die skill with which 


4 


* The French translator accordingly thought it necessary to enliven so dull a 
narrative, by some of the flippant brilliancy of a French writer of memoirs. The 
French received the work at first but indifferently; but it t came very popular 
when its humour was better understood. So tho Abbd Borleau informed Spence. 
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it is sustained, and the genuine spirit of satire of which it is made the 
Yeh icle * 

The renown of Gulliver's Travels soon extended into other king¬ 
doms. Voltaire, who was at this time in England, spread their tame 
amo ncr his correspondents in France, and recommended a translation. 
The Abbe Desfontaines undertook the task, but with so many doubts, 
apprehensions, and apologies, as make his introduction a curious 
i acture of the mind and opinions of a French man of letters. 1 lie admits, 
that he was conscious of offending against rules;. and, while he mo¬ 
destly craves some mercy for the prodigious fictions which he had 
undertaken to clothe in the French language, he confesses, that there 
were passages at which his pen escaped his hand, from actual horror 
and astonishment at the daring violations of all critical decorum: then 
he becomes alarmed, lest some of Swift's political satire might be 
applied to the Court of Versailles, and protests, with much circum¬ 
locution, that it only concerns the Toriz and Wigts , as he is pleased to 
term them, of the factions kingdom of Britain. Lastly, he assures his 
readers, that not only has he changed many of the incidents, to 
accommodate them to the French taste, but, moreover, they will not 
be annoyed, in this translation, with the nautical details, and minute 
particulars so offensive in the original. Notwithstanding all this 
affectation of superior taste and refinement, the Frencli translation is 
very tolerable. It is true, the Abbe Desfontaines indemnified himself 
and the French public, by writing a continuation of the Travels, in a 
style, as may easily be conceived, very different from that of the 
originaLf Another continuation (a pretended third volume i was pub¬ 
lished in England, the most impudent combination of piracy and 
forgery that ever occurred in the literary world; for while the book 
was affirmed to be written by the author of the genuine Gulliver, it 
was not even the work of liis imitator, being almost entirely stolen 


* At a late period of Swift’s life, he undertook a revision of “Gulliver’s Travels,** 
and made some bitter additions wherever the law or its professors are mentioned. 
The volume bearing these corrections, passed from the possession of Mr. Theoplii- 
1 1 is Swift into that of the Bishop of Ossory ; but it is said that all or most of the 
alt- rations have been transferred to the later editions, so that it is now matter of 
curiosity alone. 


t Desfontaines’ continuation is entitled “ Le Nouveau Gulliver,” being the 
'I ravels of John, the son of the celebrated Captain Lemuel Gulliver. They have no 
more relation to the original, than the Telemaque of Fenelon has to the Odyssey. 
Ho has avoided the bold and irregular fictions, the hardy and satirical morality, the 
natural and minute narrative of Swift. Jean Gulliver is merely au uninteresting 
voyageur imaginalre , who travels into one country, whero the females were the 
ruling sex ; into auotht r, where the life of the inhabitants was ephemeral; into a 
third, where ugliness was the subject of desire and admiration. Though sinking 
far below the originality and spirit of his model, Desfontaines* work displays some 
fancy and talent* The author long conduct, d the “ Juumaldes Sava ns,” and was 
engaged in some controversies with Voltaire, which did little honour to either 
party. The Abbd Desfontaines died in 1745. 
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from an obscure French work, called “L’Histoire des Severambes.”* 
Besides these continuations, a work thus completely successful failed 
not to be attended by imitations, parodies, keys, verses commendatory 
and defamatory, ancl the whole accompaniments of a popular triumph, 
not forgetting a slave in the chariot, whose abuse and ribaldry might 
remind the exulting author he was still a man. 

The publication of the Travels, as giving fresh and additional 
notoriety to the author, served to increase his favour at Leicester 
House. Many pieces of mutual politeness were exchanged, and much 
raillery on the subject of Gulliver, the Yahoos, and tlie Lilliputians. 
At leaving England, Swift had requested from the princess and Mr . 
Howard, a trifling present, taxing the former at ten pounds, and the 
latter at one guinea, as a memorial of the distinction which they 
seemed to place between him and an ordinary clergyman* The princess 
promised a present of medals, which was never fulfilled. Mrs. Howard, 
more true of promise, sent Swift a ring and a letter, which he 
answered by a letter in the character of Gulliver, accompanied with a 
golden trinket in the shape of a crown, to represent the diadem of 
Lilliput.f The princess condescended to accept from the Dean a piece 
of Irish silk for her own wearing, a point of obligation to which his 
correspondence recurs rather too frequently after their breach. Every¬ 
thing seemed to intimate, that, in case of the prince’s succession to 
the crown, Gulliver (to use the words of Peterborow) had but to chalk 
ids bumps, and learn to dance on the tight rope, and he might yet be 
a bishop. 

A\ hile the Travels were printing in silence and mystery, Pope was 
busied with the projected Miscellanies. Nothing could exceed the 
generous and good-humoured frankness with which Swift abandoned 
Lis verses to his friend’s criticism, entreating him to correct, to burn, 
aud to blot, without favour. He showed himself as tractable in his 
Vi’ars of fall-blown fame, as when in his y ounger years, at the instance 
of Addison, he erased forty verses, added forty verses, and altered a 
like number, in the short poem of Baucis and Philemon. In the 
middle of March, the Miscellany was published, with the cipher of the 
two friends combined on the title-page, aud I ’ope rejoiced in the joint 
volumes in which they were to wane hand in hand down to posterity. 

* The third VOLUME of Gulliver's Travels was published by this unblushing 
forger so early as 1727, without a printer's name. It is executed in the same 
form with the genuine work, but is a mere bookseller’s catch-penny. The author 
sends Gulliver on a second voyage to Brobdingnag, but, soon tiring of the task of 
original composition, however little genius was expended in it, he fills the remainder 
of the volume with the unacknowledged plunder of a French ityttge Inw 
entitled, “Ilistoire dos Severambes,*’ which, in tho work entitled 41 Melanges tlrtis 
d’une grande liibliotheque,” is ascribed to &[onsieur Allotz. Tie* work was sup¬ 
pressed in Prance, and Other Catholic kingdoms, on accouut of the doistical 
opinions which it expressed, and being therefore of rare occurrence, offend 
facilities for the harefaced plagiarism and forgery of the author of the third 
volume of Gulliver. 

t This toy is still preserved by Mrs. Howard’s representatives. 
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fle had also reason to congratulate himself in point of emolument, for 
the sale was so rapid, that the two first volumes were speedily followed 
by a third, and the profit, of which the Dean resigned the whole to 
him, was considerable.* A yet more important donation was the 
copyright of Gulliver, which Pope sold for the sum of three hundred 
pounds. The publication of the Miscellany had vsome less pleasing 
consequences. The treatise upon the Bathos, and the examples com¬ 
piled from living poets, drew upon the allied authors a hailstorm of 
petty lampoons and libels from the aggrieved parties, under which 
Pope writhed, though Swift despised and overlooked them. 

Stella had now ap]>arently recovered a tolerable state of health, and. 
in the month of March, 1727, Swift visited England for the last time, 
His reception at Leicester House was as cordial as ever, but there 
were no traces of that apparent spirit of accommodation with which 
Walpole had formerly received him. The minister had, during the 
Dean's absence, gone so far as to express to Pope his desire of having 
seen Swift again before he left England, and his having observed a 
willingness in him to live there. Upon this overture lie probably ex¬ 
pected something to have been proposed or asked by the Dean. The 
hint, however, was not taken: and Walpole’s communication on the 
subject with Pope plainly shows the absurdity of the allegation, that 
Swift had offered his services, and that these services had been rejected. 
On the contrary, it is evident that the Dean, however desirous of being 
removed to England, was so far from stooping to solicit it as a favour, 
that lie did not even seek another interview with Walpole, though it 
was indirectly offered, for the sake of stating his wishes more plainly. 
Walpole, offended by his indifference, little gratified, probably, by the 
hints in the “ Travels to Lilliput,” now broke off all communication. 
Perhaps, also, he considered Swift as privately caballing with Pulteney 
and Bolingbroke, perhaps having found the road to the prince’s good 
graces, through the interest of the princess, he chose to keep no mea¬ 
sures with the little band of literary friends who had attached them¬ 
selves to Mrs. Howard. Swift had previously intimated, that, if he 
was not better treated by the minister this year than the last, he 
would take vengeance; and accordingly, within a few weeks after his 
arrival in England, we find him engaged in a paper to he sent to the 
“ Craftsman,” 1 he general channel for assault upon Walpole. In this 


mis- 
i tale 


epistle, which was never finished, he touches upon “ the grievous n 
take, in a great minister, to neglect or despise, much more to irrit.™ 
men of genius and learning,” which was probably his own immediate 
cause of resentment. About this time, too. Swift is supposed to have 
supplied Gay with the two celebrated songs, after ingr£ 

“ Beggar s Opera,” beginning, “ Through all the employmu™ 
and, “ Since laws were made for every degree.” Warton has i 
both to Pope, but the internal evidence is in favour of Mh Dei 


afted in the 
ployments of life,” 

assigned 
Dean Swift 


* Amounting at least to one hundred and fifty pounds 
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and Mrs. Whiteway, who uniformly declared they were written by the 

jy 

After a summer spent among the friends of his best days, Swift 
Wan to resume his intention of passing the winter m a milder climate, 

as it was supposed 

distressing symptoms of his recurring disorder. Ibe king s death, and 
the probable dismissal of Walpole from office, interrupted bis puipose, 
and lighted up, for the last time, those hopes of comfort at least, it not 
of ambition, which depended on his bemg settled in England. A 
change of ministry was generally expected. Swift, accustomed to dis¬ 
appointment, was less sanguine than otb rs, and hesitated " k ier he 
should suspend his journey to the continent. Bolingbroke urged him 
to remain, and expressed his belief, that the opportunity of quitting 
England for Ireland was fairly before him. He remained, accordingly, 
kissed the hands of their majesties on their accession, and was received 
by the queen with her usual marks of favour. But bir Robert!! alpole, 
tiirough the interest of Queen Caroline, triumphed over all his rivals, 
and on the 24th June was reinstated in the employments and confi¬ 
dence which he enjoyed under the former monarch. Still, i lowever, it 
was supposed, that the secret influence of Mrs. Howard might serve 
her friends. Swift wrote to her requesting her advice concerning his 
intention of going abroad, and conjuring her to answer hun with sin¬ 
cerity. Mrs. Howard replied, exhorting him not to leave England, as 
it would have an appearance of disaffection; and other friends seemed 
to have authority from her to hint, that his favountei object ot an ex¬ 
change into England might yet he practicable. Sir Robert W alpole s 
interest, and probably that of Queen Caroline, who in secret opposed 
all who sought favours at Court through t oe mediation - I Mis. 
Howard, rendered vain the expectations which were thus excited. 
Mrs. Howard afterwards vindicated herself, by stating, that if success 
did not justify her advice, she had at least given the reasons on which 
it was founded, so that Swift, having opportunity of judging.for him¬ 
self of its solidity, was the dupe of his own judgment, not of her false¬ 
hood. But the Dean seems to have felt that his dignity had suffered 
in thus lingering around the Court, waiting for a lavoui which is 
enemies had a malicious pleasure in withholding. His resentment 
rankled within him, and extended itself not only to Walpole and tue 
queer, hut to Mrs. Howard, who seems in reality to have wanted the 

power, not the inclination to serve him. 

During this anxious interval, Swift was afflicted with a severe 


* Swift never saw the Beggar’s Opera in a complete state until it was printed; 
but it does not follow that he contributed no songs. Ho is generally supposed to 
have given the hint of the subject, by suggesting to Gay to wnte a Newgate 
pastoral. While these throe wits, indeed, held their meetings at Iw^kenham, it 
may bo difficult to assign to each individual his share in a labour which tin t were 
all willing to further. Mrs. Whitoway said the Dean also suggested the X nv» 
which is rendered very probable, since his habits of walking, and Ins verses on the 
City-Shower, showed him to bo master botli of the subject aud maun* 1 . 
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paroxysm of his disorder, and about the same time received news from 
Ireland, that Stella was once more reduced to extremity. The agony 
with which these tidings affected him, induced him suddenly to leave 
Twickenham, where he was then residing, and shut himself up in 
lodgings in London, miserably afflicted both in body and mind * He 
wrote to Sheridan and Worrall in the bitterest sorrow, anticipating 
the dissolution of “that person for whose sake only life was worth 
preserving.” Yet with stubborn adherence to his determination of 
concealing their union, he conjures Worrall so to arrange, that her 
decease might not take place at tlic deanery, which Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Dingley always occupied in his absence. He had enemies, he 
said, who would interpret such an event injuriously to his character. 
When his health was a little restored, he departed for Ireland. He 
took by letter a civil leave of Mrs. Howard, and transmitted his duty 
to the queen. To Pope he wrote in the most affectionate terms. “ If 
it pleases God,” he said, “to restore me to my health, I shall readily 
make a third journey; if not, we must part as all human creatures 
have parted.” Such, indeed, was the decree of Heaven, for these illus¬ 
trious friends U:"t no more. The Dean left the country so dearly he- 
loved by him, for the last time, in the beginning of October, i 727. 

When Swift arrived iu Ireland, Stella was on the verge of the "rave. 
For six months she had been, only preserved by constant medical 
atten dance and support. In this languishing state she had a remark- 

upon the subject of declaring their 
marriage, winch has been interpreted in a manner highly prejudicial 
to the character of the latter, as if he had been guilty of the most 
sullen cruelty towards the friend whose decay cost him such daily 
agony, and for whose spiritual consolation he composed the most 
beautiful and affecting devotional exercises. I give it with every cir¬ 
cumstance, as nearly as possible, in the words of Mr. Theophilus Swift 
to whom it was communicated by Mrs. Whiteway. “ When Stella 
was in her last weak state, and one day had come in a chair to the 
deanery, she was with difficulty brought into Hip nm-lmiv on,« 


I 4 ■ * - 1 * 
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_ . , l j. -vinnlr nt nio’lit, Mrs. Johnson 

28th January, 1727—S, a ^°"V';; ! sed to that lamfwhere they neither 
closed her weary pilgrimage, and passed to 

marry nor are given in marriage. worW , afflicted hy many of 

Swift was now m a manne ' . , ugc owll WO rds, the author 

those varied calamities, with ^ ^ 0U r fondness of life, the nearer 

of our being jveanB us piadi . y of nature—the death of 

we approach the end " ude of more-a want of 

many inends, and the esti ®g general dislike for persons ano 

relish for earthly cn]oymc , ' ssions ^ 00 veadily irritable, and 

things, daily “SJ WingOKWagUy indoW 

them;—all these evils comW to daikcrn^li.s tu gild e d 

the gleams of cheerfulness a J J., pj s pa tl, tended downwards, 

until he reached the sad to him, indeed, the applause 

of the public, and the society o i many sniceie ^ for life 

r.i the land of wine m , ^ f . dome8 tic affliction, and most of 
But the former could give no ba . , m - t to ],; s humour, and 

the latter had been so much accustome nettled by their 

endure practical and P OT fK *h“nd endurance, or, while 

resentment when he pushed then P‘ became sensible that excess 

humoured to the very extremity of capuce, became s ™ sl * He 

of a„d Us 

was banished, m slioi t, no l ’ d ind a g a i ns t mind, learned 

and felt no othe„»pe,i.,ity than 
„i,bt aria. * ”^3 IZSjSoi S,^,' tat it, .eatlaa, 

ghost seldom fails to haunt ^ after ll0 pe is no more, 

excite them to animosity or v g ’ _ g t . s t to have beer 

housed by the sense of Walpole’s enmity. It was greatly incieased by 
louseu uy l nolinn am! the minister towards way. luc 

* The Dean was fond of pranks which e °“ .^ s |!‘^nsed 1 ’to cha^ 'the 

hardly be believed that lie sometime i. y through the lar«*e apartments of the 
Grattans, and other accommodating friends, tkrou with his whip in his 

deanery, and up and down stairs, I have heaid there 

nl ‘ h , ! .settled in the north * 

Ireland, whom ho used to tcaze will* some ^ of ^^.p^dth °ffl S cine up- 

country, till the old man, between jestwd^e^stetediV bid<j himself . 
lifted, when Swift, in great seemmg tenor, would 1 . y d _ 

Ills practical jokes he sometimes pushed 1 ond LV ®“ 1 ! v i,., t no man ought 
natmvd Sheridan, and then was angry at him for not enchuuip win > 5 . 

to have wished a friend to brook. 










i itewciy was the only third person present. After a short time, her 
politeness induce*' her to withdraw to llte adjoining room, hut it was 
necessary, on account of air, that the door should not be closed ; it was 
half-shut,—the rooms were close adjoining. Mrs. Whiteway had too 
much honour to listen, but could not avoid observing that the Dean 
and Mrs. Johnson conversed together in a low tone; the latter, 
indeed, was too weak to raise her voice. Mrs. Whiteway paid no 
attention, having no idle curiosity, but at length she.hoard the Dean 
say, in an audible voice, * Well, my dear, if you wish it , it shall he owned? 
to which Stella answered, with a sigh, 'It is too late?” Such are, 
upon the best and most respectable authority, the minute particulars 
of this remarkable anecdote. The word mavmagc was not mentioned, 
but there can remain no doubt that such was the secret to be owned; 
and the report of Mrs. Whiteway I received with pleasure, as vin¬ 
dicating the Dean from the charge of cold-blooded and hard-hearted 
cruelty to the unfortunate Stella, when on the verge of existence.* On 


* Mr. Sheridan has related this anecdote in the following terms: 
u A short time before her death, a scene passed between the Dean and her, an 
account of which I had from my father, and which I shall relate with reluctance, 
as it seems to bear more hard on Swift's humanity than any other part of his 
conduct in life. As she found her final dissolution approach, a few days before 
it happened, in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the most 
earnest and pathetic terms to grant her dying request: * That, as the ceremony of 
marriage had passed between them, though for sundry considerations they 
had not cohabited in that state, in order to put itout of the power of slander to be 
busy with her fame after death, she adjured him by their friendship o let her 
have the satisfaction of dying at least, though she had not lived, his acknowledged 
wi fe.’ 


“ Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked silently out of the room, 
nor ever saw her afterward during the few days she lived. This behaviour threw 
Mrs. Johnson into unspeakable agonies, and for a time she sunk undertho weight 
of so cruel a disappointment But soon after, roused by indignation, she inveighed 
against liis cruelty in the bitterest terms; and, sending for a lawyer, made her 
will, bequeathing her fortune by her own name to charitable uses. This was 
done in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, whom she appointed one of her exe¬ 
cutors.’* 


It cannot bo denied that there is here an anecdote told upon apparently good 
authority. But Mr. Theophilus Swift’s authority seems still preferable. It was 
derived from Mrs. Whiteway after he attained the years of manhood, and Mr 
Sheridan was a boy at tho time of his father’s death ; and although neither fatlu t 
nor son was capable of voluntarily propagating a falsehood to tho Dean’s prejudice 
yet it seems move likely that a boy might have mistaken what his father said tft 
him on such a subject, than that Mr. Swift shouldlia v' misunderstood a story told 
to him repeatedly and niinu 
estate. In fact, tho hardness 
the story, is not only totally 
of its dying object, but with every circumstance. Vanessa v>s dead,—Stella w 
dyng,— the Dean could no longer fear that the society or claims of a wife should 
he forced upon him,—tho scene was closed, and e^ery reason for mystery at.an 
end. The relations may indeed be reconciled, by supposing that of Mrs. \\ hito- 
way subsequent to the scene detailed by Sheridan. The Dean may at length have 
relented, yet Sheridan remained ignorant of it. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
received tho anecdote as given in tho text. 
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Swift was n<»i to 1 m* <hitn|*« mI by di.iiunragomont. In every vari0< 
farm ho oruleu vouml to mako tin* pmplo itwuro oT tlioir riglilu a ml 
in to rest fl,—tho rulers of tilt' impolicy, us well iih enmity, of t heir nppn\< 
eive resti idioi's. The “ View of tlm State of Ireland;" the "Story <•: 
an In jured Indy;" the " I miter to tho Aivhbinhr q» of l hthlin eoiieertiiiq 
the Weaverstho "Answer it) Sir .lulm llrnwn’H Memorial," am* 
many other Tracts, show his car* Ini and unremitting nllenlion to tin 
rights and interests of Ireland, whother politieul, emuim-rein], or agri* 
cultural.* lint the inimitable piece of irony by which he < \> 

relievo the distresses of the poor, by converting their ehihlron int<i food 
for the rich, has never been equalled in any ago or country. Tin 

grave, formal, and business-like mode in which i ne cal eolations a re givon; 
the projector’s protestation of absolute disinterest in the success of h 
plan; the economy with which ho proposes the middling class should 
use this new species of food; and the magnificence which ho attache 
to the idea of a well-grown fat yearling child roasted whole for a Jm 
mayor’s feast; the style of a projector, and the terms of the shamble 
so coolly and yet careful 1 v preserved fron i beg i nni ng 1 o *■ n«1 , reader it 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of humour in our language. A 
foreign author was so much imposed upon by the gravity of the sty! 
that he quoted it as an instance of the extreme distress of Ireland, 
which appeared to equal that of Jerusalem in its last siege, since a 
dignitary of the church was reduced to propose, as the only mode of 
alleviating the general misery, the horrid resource of feeding upon the 
children of the poor. 

This repeated interference of Swift seems greatly to have annoyed 
the taction by which Ireland was then ruled, nor was their displeasui 
always silent. The mayor and corporation having resolved to present 
the Dean with the freedom of the city in a golden box, Joshua, Lord 
Allen, although he had at one time courted the Dean’s friendship, 

“ I am sure, Mr. Dean, you despise tlioso feathers, and would not accept of them. 
The l)eau answered, “No/ my lord, i do not, as I might be serviceable to the 
public in both capacities; but, as I would not be governed by your excellency, uor 
job at the board, or suffer abuses to pass there, or at a quarter-sessions* assizes, 
I know that you will not indulge.me for the good of this unhappy nation: but if I 
were a worthless member of Parliament, or a bishop, would vote for tho court and 
betray my country, then you would readily grant my request.*’ Lord Carter 
replied, with equal freedom and politeness, “ W hat you say is literally true and 
theiefoie you must excuse me.** The Dean, sometime afterwards, ha company with 
Di. Bolton, Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. Synge, Bishop of Elphin, and other trustee.-' 
of tho board, asked why they would not elect him trustee. Tho archbishop 

answered, u That he was too sharp a razor, and would cut them all.’* To which 
the Dean made no reply.— 1 * Swiftiana.” 

* His most trifling bounties were qualified with a view to tho interest of 
Ireland. Giving one day n guinea to tbe maid-servant of a friend, bo chanted her 
to buy a gown of Irish stuff with his bounty. Returning afterwards and lindinr- 
her in the same dress, he accused her of neglecting his orders. She went out anti 
returned with her apron filled with a set of the Deans works. “This.” she 

irjt- yotjrvev^nco, is the Irish stuff I have bought, and better was never 
ipauuruc tuitd. Swift, as may bo supposed, was highly gratified. 
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chose, in the council and House of Peers, to make a bitter invective 
against Swift, as a Tory, a Jacobite, and a libeller of the government; 
and publicly upbraided the mayor with wasting the money of the cor¬ 
poration in making presents to such a character. The Dean heard of 
■'his attack with t lie greater indignation, as, within a few hours after 
the invective had been pronounced, Lord Allen had sent a common 
friend to him with renewed protestations of regard. The mediator, 
finding other apologies ill received, at length said, touching his fore¬ 
head, “ You know, sir, our poor friend is a little disordered here at 
times.”—“I know,” answered the Dean, with great gravity, “ that he 
is a madman; and, if that were all, no man living could commiserate 
liis condition more than myself: but, sir, he is a madman possessed 
by the devil. I remmin^ lnm.” A« r.irdingly, ho not Only'indicate*! 
himself to the lord mayor and corporation on occasion of receiving the 
freedom and gold box, in terms the most peremptory, but also pub¬ 
lished, in an advertisement, a contradiction of Lord Allen’s charge, as 
“insolent, false, scandalous, malicious, and, in a particular degree, 
perfidious.” Upon the same occasion he composed and published the 
satire entitled Traulus, the first part of which is a dialogue turning 
upou the melancholy apology proposed for Allen by their common 
friend, Robert Leslie. And, on several other opportunities! the unfor¬ 
tunate peer was distinguished in the Dean’s satirical productions. 

In order to maintain this skirmishing warfare, the Dean and 
Sheridan, in 1728, commenced a periodical paper called the “Intelli¬ 
gencer.” But the circulation being small, and the price of each 
number only a halfpenny, the printer could not afford to pay any 
young man of talent to act as editor, so that it was soon dropped. 
The Dean gives Pope an account of the papers which he wrote for the 
“Intelligencer,” in whole or in part, being nine in all. No. II. con¬ 
tained a singular account of an affront offered to Swift by Colonel 
Abel Ram, member of Parliament for the borough of Gorey (called 
Squire Wether iu the “ Intelligencer”), whose carriage intercepted 
Swift and Sheridan rudely, as they were travelling on horseback. On 
this occasion, Swift, or more probably his companion, is said to have 
made this impromptu:— 

Hear not, Britain, bow Ireland’s pride and glory, 

Was butted iu a slough by the Ram of Gorey. 


Amid these disputes, Carteret, with the skill of a thorough-bred 
courtier, trimmed between the danger of offending the English ministry, 
or rather of furnishing them with an apology for displacing him, and 
that of breaking communication with Switt, whose influence as well 
as his talents were not a little to be dreaded, even if it had not been 
Carteret’s object to preserve and strengthen his interest among the 
adversaries of Walpole, so far as it could bo done with security and 
decency. He w.is distinguished by a readiness of wit, with which he 
Could retort and parry even the attacks of Swift* And it is said, that, 
about the time when the pr< * clam i wtvs abroad against the D rapier 9 
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fourth letter, the 1 'ean visited the castle, and having waited for some 
time without seeing the lord-lieutenant, wrote upon one of the windows 
of the chamber of audience these lines:— 


My very good lord, ’tisa very bard task, 

Fora man to wait here, who has nothing to ask. 

Under which Carteret wrote the following happy reply 

My very good Dean, there arc few who come here, 
But have something to ask, or something to fear. 


On some such occasion, when Carteret had parried, with his usual 
dexterity, some complaint or request of Swift, he exclaimed. “What, 
in God's name, do you do here? (Jet back to your own country, and 
send us our boobies again !” 

They appear uniformly to have understood each other. Carteret 
took no offence at the patriotic effusions of the Dean, however vehe¬ 
ment, and Swift, without expecting that thorough change of measures 
respecting Ireland, which he knew it was not in Carteret’s power to 
effect, was contented to exert his influence as occasion offered, to 
prevail on the lord-lieutenant to promote either his own personal 
friends, or persons whom he had political reasons for recommending. 
The < Dean had, indeed, no longer those high ideas of Carteret’s 
patriotism, which seem to. have dictated the poem entitled “The Birth 
of Manly Virtue;” but, down to the period of his leaving Ireland, he 
continued to retain as much respect for him, as was consistent with 
his consenting to remain the involuntary instrument of a ministry 
whom he hated, and their nominal agent in measures which he secretly 
disapproved. And he acknowledged at the same time, with gratitude, 
the lord-lieutenant's attention to his recommendations. Carteret’s 
complaisance on such occasions excited the loud complaints of Richard 
Tighe, and other violent \\ higs, who, knowing by what a precarious 
tenure the lord-lieutenant held his situation, endeavoured to alarm him 
by an outcry that his favours were chiefly conferred upon those who 
were disaffected to government; on which occasion Swift, with his 
usual ironical gravity, wrote his Vindication of Lord Carteret from 
the charge of favouring none but Tories, High-churchmen and 
Jacobites, in which he ascribes the promotion of Sheridan (so speedily 
checked), and that of Delany, to the lieutenant’s old-fashioned taste 
tor classical literature, which, in these cases, had unfortunately pre¬ 
vailed over the more laudable quality of party zeal. In this treatise 
the dements of Lord Allen and Tighe are exposed, as having been most 
active in exciting those clamours among the high-flown adherents of 
tlm ministry, or, as Swift entitles them, the hopers, pi aiders, 

expeeteis, am projectors,whose Haim it. was t . « all the favours 

?l ■ rnment. Besides his friendship for thelorddieutenant himself, 

the Drnn was upon the best terms with his lady, his mother-in-law 

T v '7’ T d / 1U wl,ole famil y> as appears from his “Apology” 
addressed to Lady Carteret. 
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In the course of these three years, the Dean had some other hirmry 
encounters One of his antagonists, Jonathan Smcdley, Dean ot 
(Iloo-her a man of indifferent character, a trader in the petty scan.lal 
of literature, a violent Whig withal, had published a tolerably complete 
collection of all the ribaldry which he could compose or lake togethei 
against Pope and Swift, under the title of “ Guluvemana, or a fourth 
volume to their Miscellany.” This presumption not only procured him 
a prominent place in the “ Dunciad,” but, upon his coming to Ireland 
under the protection of the Duke of Grafton, and becoming Dean of 
Ologher, gained him the farther distinction of repeated notice in the 
Dean’s satires. It was not unprovoked, for Smedley s much malice 
was “ mingled with a little wit,” and, like the abuse of all who care 
not what they say, his lampoons sometimes hit the maik. But what 
seems to have provoked the Dean more than personal libels to which 
he was in general insensible, was, that Smcdley affected to court 
Carteret’s favour, in the “ looser rhyme, with which t other 
Jonathan,” as he familiarly termed Swift, used to propitiate Ormond 
and Oxford. A part ol : the Dean’s displeasure even fell upon Delany, 
who, being a good deal about the person of the lord-lieutenant, and 
by no means so indifferent to. his own interest as the thoughtless 

Sheridan, endeavoured, by poetical epistles, fables, &c., 0 ° casi °^ a % ? 
awake his patron's benevolence. Swift, who despised wliat lie calle 
the trade of a “sweetener,” unmoved by the occasional strokes ot 
flattery to himself, interspersed through those pieces, lihukcd Delany 
with considerable asperity for his assentation. The Doctor had given 
farther offence, by attacking the “ Intelligencer, to winch he was not 
aware that Swift was a contributor. This produced Paddy s dia¬ 
meter of the Intelligencer,” in which the assaults of Delany on 
Sheridan are compared to those of the wasp who pursued the eagle 
even to the bosom of Jupiter, and even there, 

The spiteful insect stung the god. 

But, from the address to Delany on the libels written against him, it 
is evident that, notwithstanding these satirical effusions, he retained a 
considerable place in the Dean’s favour. Indeed, it was the mfhience 
of Delany, which indirectly, or perhaps directly, occasioned the hnal 
offence taken by Queen Caroline against Swift. To undei stand th s, 
there must he produced on the stage three characters of a very sub- 

ordinate and dubious description. . _ . , T . , * 

The Reverend Thomas PiUrington was introduced by Delany to 

Dean Swift’s notice, and obtained a humble post in his cathedral. 
Having some vivacity of talents, though totally devoid ot pHnciple, he 
made himself agreeable by petty attentions and services, anc,up 
his expressing a wish to go to England, the Dean, w “"f,V 
anxious to reward kindness and to serve merit, or what seemed to be 
such, gave him warm recommendations to Ins old friend Baibei, then 
Lord Mayor of London, who made Pilkingtoin Ins chaplain. He also 
introduced him to Pope, Bolingbroke, and one or two.otlier friends, b .it 
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they were soon disgusted by bis impudence and undisguised profligacy, 
which produced from Bolingbroke, and even from Barber, an expostu¬ 
lation to Sw.’ft on the too great readiness with which he granted such 
recommendations. Pilkington’s wife was a person of much the same 
description with himself, having some cleverness, much petulance, and 
a plentiful lack both of virtue and discretion. From her husband 
being for some time about the Dean’s person, this gossiping dame 
picked up some knowledge of his peculiar habits, and some little anec¬ 
dotes concerning him, which she afterwards represented as having all 
taken jfiace in her own presence, with the addition of abundance of 
figments which had no foundation whatever.* 

About the same time, and also by the recommendation of Dr. Delany, 
the Dean interested himself considerably in advancing a subscription 
for the poems of Mrs. Barber, the wife of a woollen-draper in Dublin. 
She was desirous of dedicating her book to Lord Orrery, and she 
prevailed upon the Dean to ask permission of his lordship to such 
elfect, and Swift’s letter to that purpose is printed as preliminary to 
her dedication. When this person went to England in 1731, to get 
her work printed. Swift appears to have recommended her to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Lady Betty Germaine, Mrs. Caesar, Mr. Barber the 
printer, and others, whom he thought likely to advance her interest. 
But an extraordinary circumstance occurred ; for about this time 
Queen Caroline received three-letters, with the Dean’s signature, but 
written in a feigned hand, recommending to her in very haughty and 
unbecoming terms, an inquiry into the distresses of Ireland, and 
descending at once, from a warm and even violent exposition of 
national grievances, to the case of Mrs. Barber, who is extolled, in the 
most extravagant manner, as eminent for genius and merit, an honour 
to her country and to her sex; the best female poet of this or any other 
age, honoured or envied by every man of genius in England. Queen 
Caroline was extremely incensed at the tenor of these letters, as well 
3 he might, nor did she drop her resentment, although Mrs. Howard 
expressed her conviction that they were a forgery. Swift, on his part, 
wrote to Pope and to Mrs. Howard, disavowing the letters alluded to, 
disclaiming those extravagant eulogies which were heaped on Mrs! 
Barber with so little modesty, and explaining, that lie had only taken 
an interest in her subscription, meaning to assist humble and indigent 
merit. Nothing more indeed could be inferred from the terms of his 


IIci pietended intimacy at t ic deanery was in the highest degree exaggerated 
; or she was never even seen there by Mrs. White way. Yet, in some way or other 
she had acquired considerable knowledge of the Dean’s habits. For example one 
of her anecdotes is, that she saw Swift cut the leaves out of a handsomely bound 

w°w l P ° emS > put iuto the cliiinne y » ra te, saying, ho would give them 
what they wanted greatly— fire —and that she was employed by him to paste into 

the cover the letters of Ins friends. Now, among Dr Lyons’ papers,^here are 

actually the fuho boards of a book which has suffered this operation, and in the 

oviglnaf contc'ntf^ 8 ° f the lottcrs which had been P astecl iu to supply the 
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letter to Lord Orrery, printed in Mrs. Barber’s boot, as preliminary to 
her dedication to that nobleman. Nor was it to be tl ought that lie 
would have expressed himself in terms of such exaggeration to 
, , ueen Caroline, while he was writing his real opinion to the public 
in a tone of decent moderation. But in this exculpation, he resumed 
nil his former causes of displeasure against the queen and Mrs* 
Howard (now Countess of Suffolk), particularly his being advised 
by the latter to remain in London after the death of George I. when 
he designed to have visited the continent; nor did he torget the 
unrequited present of Irish silk, nor her majesty s omitting to send 
the promised medals. Lady Suffolk returned a good-humoured 
answer, and Lady Betty Germaine afterwards undertook, with great 
spirit, the defence of her friend. But the idea of her insincerity was 
too deeply impressed upon the Dean’s mind; all future correspondence 
was dropped between them; and the breach became meconcilable 

between S wif t and the cottifc; I i-, i ,, . , . .. 

The reader may be disposed to ask, who could have taken it upon 

them to forge letters addressed to the queen by such a person ? The 
only letter preserved is in a large female hand, bearing no rese: Uance 
whatever to that of the Dean, any more than the outrageous compli- 
ments to Mrs. B&i'bGr correspond with liis taste or style* who, even in 
praising his dearest friends, usually conveyed his eulogy under a mask 
of irony, and whose taste was too just to bestow such extravagant 
commendations on verses which scarce reach mediocrity. It is there¬ 
fore probable tliey were forged by Mrs. Barber, or some of her friends, 
which is the more likely, as scandal imputed to her an intrigue with 
an Irish literary character of some distinction. The Bilkingtons, 
husband and wife, were also acquainted ■with the poetess, and either ot 
them was capable, from talents and disposition, to^ have committed 
such an imposture, and knew enough of the Dean’s style to execute 
such a clumsy imitation as that letter exhibits. There is some reason 
to think Mrs. Barber became alarmed at th prnhublo c* u sequence oil 
these letters, and dreaded the queen's resentment. Indeed, the vexa¬ 
tion that Swift was to experience from these unworthy Pilkingtons did 
not terminate here, and it may be as well to conclude the subject at once. 

Swift readily abandoned the profits of his publications to those 
whom he meant to favour, and, in his regard for Mrs. Barber, he 
permitted her to sell, for her own benefit, the “Verses to a Lady, 
who desired to be addressed in the heroic style.” She conveyed them 
to the press through the medium of the notorious Pilkington. Some 
passages awakened the wrath of Walpole, who, though generally 
indifferent to satire, seems to have feared that of the Dean, and 
caught at the opportunity of making his publishers an exam i le. 
Pilkington betrayed both Barber the printer and Motte the book¬ 
seller j and they were subjected to repeated examinations before the 
privy-council. But as neither judged it necessary to be punctual m 
recollecting any circumstances which could be prejudicial to themselves, 
they were discharged without any punishmeut. Indeed, according to 
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,modern ideas of libels, we search tho poem in vain for any pn ■>• ' 
nno,? which such a charge conlcl be grounded. Hut it is poss, do that 
itdoes not now appear in its original state, nor lias the editoi evei S' 
the first edition. Swift’s eyes were now opened to the infamy of the 
Pilkincrtons which he expressed strongly in a letter to his old Lien , 
Alderman Barber. For Mrs. Barber, however, he retained his regard, 
t d ,t her request, so late as 1736, bestowed upon her the manuscript 

had compiled thirty years before, for the purpose ot exposing the 
ouaint and tritical smartnesses which good spirits and gaiety of temper 
pass off in certain circles for wit and brilliancy. At the same time it 
Inust be owned, that, in the editor’s apprehension at least, the Dean a 
native hiunour has predominated over his desire to ridicule the conver¬ 
sation of the times, for those who frequent society must often have 
nartaken in dialogues much more tii-esome than those of Miss Notable 
and Tom Neverout. The predominance of proverbs in these dialogues 
must certainly have been rather owing to tlie Dean s peculiar humoui, 

than to any custom or fasliiou ot the time. , , ,1 • r 

The occasional poems which the Dean published about this a , 
were numerous aud of various kinds. Some were satirical, and such 
were almost universally given to the public anonymously by means ot 
the hawkers. Under this description fall the various political poems 
already mentioned; and such as we have still to allude to, the attacks 
upon Lord Allen and Tiglie, published in the “ Intelligencer, or in 
sin ole sheets or broadsides, as they are generally termed, which weie 
consigned to the hawkers. These may be classed with his political 
satires iu prose, since the Dean seldom was offended to the extent ot 
making a public assault upon his adversary, without attacking him at 

once with both weapons, of prose and verse. . . 

There was another class of fugitive pieces m winch the Dean 
neglected both the decency due to his station as a clergyman and a 
gentleman, and his credit as a man of literature. These were poems 
of a coarse and indelicate character, where his imagination dwelt upon 
filthy and disgusting subjects, and his ready talents were employed to 
embody its impurities iu humorous and familiar verso. Llie best 
apology for this unfortunate perversion of taste, indulgence of caprice, 
and ahuse of talent, is the hahits of the times, and situation ot t ic 
author. In the former respect, we should do great injustice to tne 
present day, by comparing our manners with those ot the reign or 
George I. The writings even of the most esteemed poets of that 
leriod, contain passages which, in modern times, would be accounted 
ho deserve the pillory. Nor was the tone of conversation more pure 
than that of composition ; for the taint of Charles II.’s reign continued 
to infect society until the present reign, when, il not more moral, we 
have become at least more decent than our fathers and although 


* The Editor was told by his late regretted friend, Mr. John Kemble, that there 
existed a distinct oral tradition of a conversation having passed between a lady of 
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Swift’s offences of this description certainly far exceeded those of con¬ 
temporary authors, the pectfliarities of his habits and state of mind are 
also to be received in extenuation of his grossuess. This unfortunate 
propensity seems nearly allied to the misanthropy which was a pre¬ 
cursor of his mental derangement; and notwithstanding the talent 
employed upon those coarse subjects, “ The Lady’s Dressing-Room,” 
—“ Cassinus and Peter,”—“ Ghloe,” and other poems of that class, are 
to be ranked with the description of the Yahoos, as the marks of an 
incipient disorder of the mind, which induced the author to dwell upon 
degrading and disgusting subjects, from which all men, in possession 
of healthful taste and sound faculties, turn with abhorrence. If it be 
true, as alleged by Delany, that this propensity only distinguished the 
’atter years of Swift’s life,* it may jbe more readily accounted for from 
this cause, than by supposing that Swift acquired from Pope a habit 
of thinking and writing, in which he far exceeded Pope himself. 
Indeed, as he used to call upon Pope to admire Rabelais more than 
the Bard of Twickenham was disposed to do, it may be urged with 
probability, that Swift rather led the way than received lessons in the 
coarseness so rankly practised by the witty Frenchman. t maybe 
lastly remembered, that neither in this nor other cases, (unless when 
he had some particular point in view,) did the Dean write with a view 
to publication. He produced and read his poems to the little circle of 
friends, where he presided as absolute dictator, where all applauded 
the manner, and none, it may be presumed, ventured to criticise the 
subject. Copies were requested, and frequently granted. If refused, 
the auditors contrived to write down from memory an imperfect 
version. These, in the usual course of things, were again copied re¬ 
peatedly, until at length they fell into the hands of some hackney 
author or bookseller, who, for profit, or to affront the author, or with 
both views, gave them to the public. It would seem that, even to 
Pope himself. Swift refused au explicit acknowledgment of his having 
written them. 

The verses of society, to borrow a phrase from the French, those 


high rank seated in a box in the theatre, and Mr. Congreve, the celebrated 
dramatist, who was placed at some distance ; which is so little fit for these page 
that a rake of common outward decency would hardly employ such language in a 
brothel. Indeed, it is only necessary to refer to the ordinary novels by which our 
ancestors were amused, to estimate the improvement of public delicacy. The 
Editor was acquainted with an old lady of family, who assured him that, in her 
younger days, Mrs. Behn’s novels were as currently upon the toilette as the works 
of Miss Edgeworth at present; and described with some.bumour her own surprise, 
when, the book falling into her bands after a long interval of years, and, when its 
contents were quite forgotten, she found it altogether impossible to endure, at the 
ap' of fourscoiv, what at fifteen she, like all the fashionable world A the tiia< i , 
had perused without an idea of impropriety. 

* So says Delany, and adds, that he had heard tho Dean rebuke* Stella with great 
asperity for using a coarse allusion in society. His delicacy, however, must have 
been only occasional and capricious, for the Journal furnishes many instances how 
little it influenced his own correspondence with females. 
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light passages of humour which were written merel}' for the circle in 
which Swift lived at the time, have been already noticed. Besides the 
constant war of jest and gibe and whimsical eccentricity which was 
kept up between the Dean and Sheridan, he had now formed an inti¬ 
macy with Sir Arthur Aclieson and liis lady, which gave occasion to 
some of his most distinguished productions of this kind. At their scat 
of Grosford, in the north of Ireland, he spent in 1728-1) almost a whole 
year, assisting Sir Arthur in his agricultural improvements, and lec¬ 
turing, as usual, the lady of the manor, upon the improvement of her 
health by walking, and her mind by reading; and lie appears to have 
found a docile pupil as well as an obliging hostess. Sir Arthur himself 
thought with the Dean on political subjects, was a good scholar and 
fond of the classics, which predilections formed his bond of union with 
Swift. The circumstance of his letting a ruinous building, called 
Hamilton’s Bawn, to the Crown for a barrack, not only occasioned his 
being distinguished in the “ Apology for Lord Carteret,” but gave rise 
to one of the Dean s most lively pieces of fugitive humour.* The 
company also whom he met at Market-3 [ill was agreeable to him. 
Among these were distinguished Bobert and Henry Leslie, sons of the 
celebrated nonjuror, Dr. Leslie. 

The younger brother, Henry Leslie, was an excellent scholar, and a 
perfect fine gentleman. He had attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the Spanish service, but lost his commission upon a regu¬ 
lation being adopted against the employment of Protestants. He 
resided for several years in the town of Market-Hill, near Sir Arthur 
Acheson’s house, and Swift appears to have been his guest for about 
sir months, in 1730, the year following his long residence in Sir Arthur 
Acheson’s family. At Market-Hill he also met Captain Creichton, an 
aged aud reduced officer of dragoons, whose campaigns had been chiefly 
directed against the Scotch west-country Whigs during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. To relieve this old gentleman’s necessities, 
Swift compiled his tales of youthful adventure into a distinct narra¬ 
tive, which was published for the captain's benefit, with considerable 


success. 

His residence at Market-Hill was so agreeable to Swift, that at one 
time he seems to have thought of rendering it more permanent, by 
taking a lease from Sir Arthur, with the purpose of building a villa. 
The name of the chosen spot was changed from Drumlack to D rapier’s 
Hill, in order the better to deserve the intended honour; and Sir 
Arthur, or some friend in his name, published a poem in the “ Dublin 
Journal,” addressed to the I ean, and exulting in tlie future fame of a 
place on which he had resolved to fix his residence. If we are to 
interpret literally the poetical apology which Swift made for laying 
aside this project, he had not found Sir Arthur uniformly guided by his 
opinion in the management of his estate, and had discovered that the 


* The Grand Question Debated, “Whether Hamilton’s Bawn should bo turned 
into a Barrack or Malt-house 
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knio-ht’s taste in literature, being turned towards metaphysics, waS 
more lifferent from liis own than he had expected. But a growing 
reluctance to expend money, and the distance of the situation fiom 
Dublin, a distance rendered incommodious by the Dean’s increasing 
infirmities, were probably the real reasons for his declining a project, 
adopted perhaps hastily, and without much reflection. _ t 

Indeed his presence as a visitor, in the state of liis iealth and spirits, 
was not altogether without inconvenience. .Family tradition says, 
that Swift was already subject to those capricious and moody its of 
melancholy and ill-humour, which preceded the decay of his under* 
standing. He sometimes retired from table, and had Ins. victuals 
carried into his own apartment, from which he would not stir till his 
good-humour returned. And in one of those fits of caprice he took 
the liberty, during Sir-Arthur Ache son’s absence, to cut down, an old 
and picturesque thorn near the house, which his landlord particularly 
valued. On this occasion, Sir Arthur was seriously displeased, and 
the Dean was under the necessity of propitiating him by those verses 
which have rendered the old thorn at Market-1 Till immortal.* 

Such stories, imperfectly reported by scandal, and listened to wit n 
malignant greediness by envy, occasioned. a charge against Swift, 
similar to that which was preferred after his residence at Gaulstown 


* Mr. Sheridan has preserved two anecdotes of Swift about this period. Captain 
Hamilton of Castle-Hamilton, a plain country gentleman, but of excellent natural 
sense, came upon a visit at Market-Hill, while the Dean was staying tiiere. “Sir 
Arthur, upon hearing of liis friend’s arrival, ran out to receive him at tlio door, 
followed by Swift. The captain, who did not see the Dean, as it was in the dusk 
of the evening, in his blunt way, upon entering the house, exclaimed, ‘that he was 
very sorry he was so unfortunate to choose that time for his visit/—‘Why so? — 
‘Because I hear Dean Swift is with you. He is a great scholar, a wit; a plain 
country squire will have but a bad time of it in his company, ai ; 1 i i = to 
be laughed at/ Swift then stepped to the captain, from behind Sir Arthur, where 
he had stood, and said to him, ‘ Pray, Captain Hamilton, do you know how to say 
yes, or no, properly ?'— 1 Yes, I think I have understanding enough for that/— 
1 Then give me your hand,—depend upon it, you and I will agree very well/ The 
captain told me.he never passed two months so pleasantly in his life, nor had ever 
met with so agreeable a companion as Swift proved to be during the whole 

time/’ 
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never know tho way to any place beyond the next dunghill/—‘Why,’ answered 
Tuitc, ‘I never was at Market-Hill:' Have not you been there, Mr. Deau ?’ He 
acknowledged he had.—‘Then wlmt a damned English blockhead are you,’ replied 
Kill buck, * to find fault with me for not directing you tho way to a place where I 
nev< r had been, when you don’t know it yourself, who have been there l 1 Swift, 
with a countenance of great counterfeited terror, immediately rose and changed 
seats with Doughty, (a man of great size and strength,) who happened to bo next 
to him, placing the gi(^t between him and Tuito to protect 1'mu against that wild 
man, and skulking behind him like a child, with well acted fear, to the no small 
entertainment of the company; who, however, were not sorry that the Dean had 
met with liis match.” 
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House. Against this m:i 1 ii ious allocation "I mgratitiulo and lnboB- 
nitalitv which was urged in some versos handed about Dul.lm, ami 
■irti rwVnls printed, Swift defended himself at ength in a letter to 

Dt Jinny, doctor of Armagh. He .fens the “Grand Ques . 

Debated” us the ground of the charge, and describes this sort ol < om 

position as merely sallies of fancy and ..ur, intended for private 

diversion ippeals to Jinny’s I.wledge of tho whole lust m-y of the 

verses on the Barrack, and tne favourable reception itmet with rom So 
Arthur Achesonand his lad v. Tim charge ol ingrat ltudeibrought against 
him ho re >ols with suitable disdain. “I was originally, he observes, 
“as unwHIiue to bo libelled as tho nicest man can be; but having >-< ■ ; 
used to such"treatment ever since I unhappily began to bo Known. I 
am now grown hardened; and wliilo the friend I have h it will con 
tinue to use me with any kindness, I shall need but a small degree < 
philosophy to bear mo up against those who arc pleased to be my 
enemies on the score of party zeal, and the hopes of turning that zeal 
to account. One thing, I confess, would still touch me to tlio guick; 1 
mean if any person of true genius would employ his pen against me ; 
hut if I am not very partial to myself, I cannot remember, that among 
at least two thousand papers full of groundless reflections against me, 
hundreds of which I have seen, and heard of more, I ever saw any one 
production that the meanest writer could have cause to be proud ot : 
for which I can assign a very natural reason; that, during the whole 
busy time of my life, the men of wit (in England) were all my particular 
friends, although many of them differed from me m opinions or public 

persons and proceedings/’ 

In this society, and with these amusements, but with health 
gradually undermined, Swilt endured, and occasionally enjoyed, 
existence, from the death of Stella, in 1727, till about 1732. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Swift s conduct as ct dignified Clergyman — TIis controversies with 
the Dissenters—And with the Bishops of Irela l—Verses on his 
own Death—Faulkner s edition of his VTorlts ITis guaiiel with 
Bettesworth—Satire on Quadrille—Legion Club—Controversy con¬ 
cerning the lowering of the Gold Coin—History of Queen Anne’s 
reign — Swift's private Life at this period—‘He disposes of his For - 
tune to found a Hospital—He sinks into incapacity—His Death. 

E RE proceeding to the melancholy remainder of Swift’s life, wo 
may here resume an account of his conduct as a dignitary ot the 
Church of England, and of the various occasions in which he stood 
forth in her behalf, when he conceived her rights assaulted and 
endangered. 

It ought to be first noticed, that Swift possessed, in the fullest 

10 
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degree, the only secure foundation for excellence in the clerical pro- 
fession—a sincere and devout faith m the doctrines of Christianity. 
This was doubted during his life, on account of the levities m the 
“Tale of a Tub;” and also because he carried his detestation of 
hypocrisy to such a blameable excess, than he was rather willing to 
appear indifferent about religion, than to be suspected of affecting 
over zeal in her cause. Thus, when in London, he rose early in the 
morning, that he might attend public worship without observation ; 
an 1 in Dublin, Delany was six months in his house before he discovered 
that the Dean read prayers to his family with punctual regularity. 
He was equally regular in his private devotions. The place which he 
occupied as an oratory was a small closet, in which, when his situation 
required to be in some degree watched, he was daily observed to 
pray with great devotion. 1/Vh.en his faculties, and paiticulaily his 
memory, began to fail, he used often to inquire anxiously whet her he 
had been in this apartment in the course of the day, and if answered 
in the affirmative, seemed to be delivered from the apprehension that 

he had neglected the duties of devotion. 

Thus impressed with the practical belie 1 of the truths which it was 

I s profession to teach, lie was punctual in ^the^ discharge of those 
public duties incumbent on his dignified station in the church. He 
read^the service iu his cathedral regularly, though with more force 
than grace of elocution, and administered the sacrament weekly, in 
the most solemn and devout manner, with his own hands. He preached 
also in his turn; and the sermons which have been preserved belie bis 
own severe censure, “that he could only preach pamphlets.” On .lie 
contrary, Swift’s discourses contain strong, sensible, and precise 
language, which distinguishes all his prose writings.^ They are not, 
indeed, without a cast of his peculiar humour, but it is not driven 
beyond the verge of propriety. As he considered the power of pulpit 
elocution as of the last consequence to the church, he used to attend 
particularly to the discourse of every young clergyman who preached 
in his cathedral, and never failed to minute down such words as seemed 
t , 0 obscure for the understandings of a popular congregation. In his 
Letter to a Clergyman, he has dwelt upon this common error of young 
preachersr which! with other excellent remarks contained in that 
treatise, shows that Swift not only valued the dignity of his order, but 
knew that it can only be maintained by the regular discharge ot 

clerical duties in a decorous and practical manner. 

But his zeal for the interests o: his younger brethren was not only 
shown by public and private precepts, and by the tracts he wrote upon 
t ie Fates of Clergymen, and the Hatred against the Clergy; he 
endeavoured to serve them more effectually by patronage and recom¬ 
mendation. It was to this purpose chiefly he turned his intimacy with 
Carteret, and li.s long friendship with Lady Betty Germaine, who 
resided in family with his successor, the Duke oi Dorset, and possessed 
influence with him. The frequency and urgeiicy of his applications, as 
well as, generally speaking, the worth of those in whose favour they 
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were made, give tho best and most solid nm* of hit feftl interest in 
the promotion of clergymen of virtue and learning. t 

Within his own deanery, Swift was sorupulouely accurate m main¬ 
taining and improving the revenues of the living, and rejected every 
proposal which was made to raise wealth for himself, at the expense 
of tne establishment. When he was almost sunk into imbecility, and 
love of money, a habit rather than a passion, seemed to bo his sole 
remaining motive of action, he rejected, with indignation, a con¬ 
siderable sum, offered for the renewal of a lease, upon terms which 
would have been unfavourable for his successors. To the last moment 
of his capacity, he kept an accurate account of the revenues of the 

cathedral, and even of the sums collected and expended in charity, of 
which his accounts are now before tne Editor* One is dated so low 


n.s 1 



espondence _Hi . 

proper choristers. His zeal in this particular also survived the decay 
of his abilities, for he drew up a singular document, prohibiting the 
members of his choir from attending ordinary music meetings, so late 
as 28th January, 1741. The Dean himself did not affect either to be 
a judge or admirer of music, yet he possessed the power of mimicking 
it in a wonderful degree. A. person regretting at his table that ho 
had not heard Mr. Bosingrave, then just returned from Italy, perform 
upon the organ; “ You shall hear him now,” said Swift, and imme¬ 
diately started off into a burlesque imitation of the chromatics ot the 
musician, to the inexpressible amusement of the company, excepting 
one old gentleman, who remained unmoved, because, as be said, “he 
had heard Mr. Bosingrave himself perform the . same piece that 
morning.” This exploit led to the Dean’s composing the celebrated 
cantata, burlesquing the doctrine of imitative sounds in poetry and 
music. It was set to music by Dr. John Ecclin. 

With a great zeal for the rights of his order, which did not, how¬ 
ever, in his own opinion, transgress the bounds of toleration, Dean 
Swift, upon every occasion, when the question occurred, obstinately 
resisted any relaxation of the penal laws against dissenters. So early 


* The entries in these records sometimes exhibit the Dean's peculiar humour, as 
for example,— 

“ Increased to Mr. Lyon by the pernicious vice and advice my daily 
spunge and [a word* illegible] Will's son, to 12 scoundrels at (J£d« per 
week, fortnight, 07. 6g. Cd. 

1739-40, January 12. A long extraordinary cold season, and I wa3 
worried by Mr. Lyon to give more than the fund will support. 

However I give-20 shill. 

March 11. To a blind parson and his wife, 07. 2s. 8£a. 

The Will's son above mentioned, was Francis Wilson, Prebendary of Kilmactol- 
way, living then an inmate in the Dean’s family, but expelled from it iu 1712, for 
using personal violence to Swift. 
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„„ 1708 lie had published his Letter on the Sacramental Test, aed> 

about twenty vears after, his Narrative of the Attempts of the Dis- 

aDoutwuu) , ^_+i^ r rw+. AM-, armeaved in the O&rre- 

senter 

which gave n the dTssenters ^reat offence, m j* contacted and even 
ridiculed their pretensions to peculiar zeal for the .reformed r eh gum 
and the Protestant succession. The clamour wmch this pamphlet 
excited did not prevent Swift from following it up, m the next year, 

Repealing the Sacramental Test.” I* the same year_te pushed 
« Oueries relating to the Sacramental lest ; and in 1/33, Reasons 
for Repealing the Test in favour of the Roman Catholics i; m ^ all 
which treatises, the cause of the dissenters was treated with very great 
severity ’and it was more than insinuated, that relaxation ought to he 

in favour even of the Catholic,, tta, rfth 

despoiled of his fangs and claws; the latter to a wild cat loose, m fuU 
possession of teeth and talons, and ready to fix them into the Chinch 
of England. On the same subject tne Dean wrote several fugitive 
pieces of poetry, and probably more occasional tracts than have yet 

While Swift was with one hand combating the dissenters, he main¬ 
tained with the other a controversy against the majority of the bishops 
of his own church. After the accession of the House of Hanovei, 
divines of low-church principles were ot course selected to fill vacaait 
sees besides wliicb, in cases where the minister found himself obliged 
to confer preferment, without a strict regard to character, he naturally 
inchned to make the party an Irish rather than an English prelate. 
When some instances of this kind, real or alleged, were lamented m 
Swift’s presence, he denied the imputation, with lus usual lromca 
bitterness “ No blame,” he said, “ rested with the court for these 
innointments. Excellent and moral men had been selected upon every 
occasion of vacancy. But it unfortunately uniformly Wpened 
tint f is these worthy divines crossed Hounslow Heath, on then load 
to Ireland, to take possession of their bishoprics they have been regu- 
larly robbed and murdered by the highwaymen frequenting that com¬ 
mon, who seize upon their robes and patents, come over to lie ai , 

and are consecrated bishops in their stead. . •... . f 

With such an idea of the Irish prelacy, joined to Ins native spirit o 

independence, Swift was induced to regard with a very jealous eye any 
innovations which they might propose, aflecting the great body of t e 
clergy. Under this impression, he wrote, in 1723 » Arguments against 

foreboded, might lead ultimately to the impoverishmentof 
In the same tract he combats some of Lord Moleswortli s arguments 
against the mode of collecting tithes. In 173L the bishops of Iieland, 
or a majority of them, brought two bills into Parliament, one foi the 
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purpose of enforcing clerical residence, and, with that view, for com¬ 
pelling the clergy to build houses upon their glebes; the other for 
subdividing large livings into as many portions as the bishops should 
think fit, reserving to the original clmrcli only 30'*/. per annum. In 
these bills, which were passed in the House of Lords, Swift thought 
he discovered a scheme on the part of the Irish prelates to impoverish 
and degrade the body of the clergy, besides subjecting them to the 
absolute dominion of their spiritual superiors. He argued against the 
measures with great acrimony, in two tracts, entitled “ On the Bill for 
the Clergy residing upon their Livings, ’ and “ Considerations upon 
two bills°sent down from the House of Lords to the House of Commons, 
relatino- to the Clergy/’ Both bills were thrown out by the House of 
Commons ; upon which occasion Swift indulged himself in some bitter 
poetical satires against the discomfited bishops. The violence of 
his dislike to these proceedings breaks out in a private letter to his 
former friend Dr. Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, in which he entitles them 
“ those two abominable bills for enslaving and beggaring the clergy ; ” 
rejoices that he was not in intimate habits with the bishop when lie 
voted for them, lest he should have discovered “ marks of indignation, 
horror, and despair, both in words and deportment; ” and concludes 
with calling God to witness, “ that I did then, and do now, and shall 
for ever, firmly believe, that every bishop who gave his vote tor either 
of these bills, did it with no other view (bating farther promotion) 
than a premeditated design, from the spirit of ambition and love of 
arbitrary power, to make the whole body of the clergy their slaves and 
vassals "until the day of judgment, under the load of poverty and 
contempt, i have no room for more charitable thoughts, except for 
those who will answer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that 
what they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of consideration, 
hope of future promotion, (an argument not to be conquered,) or the 
persuasion of ctmninger brethren than themselves ; when I saw a 
bishop, whom I had known so many 3 r ears, fall into the same snare, 
which word I use in partiality to your lordship. Upon this open 
avowed attempt, in almost the whole bench, to destroy the church, I 
resolved to have no more commerce with persons of such prodigious 
grandeur, who, 1 feared, in a little time, would expect me to kiss their 
slipper. It is happy for me that I know the persons of very few 
bishops; and it is my constant rule never to look into a coach, by which 
I avoid the terror that such a sight would strike me with/’ To this 
violent philippic Bishop Sterne returned a very civil and temperate reply. 

About this period, that is. between 1730 and 1735, the Dean produced 
some of liis best pieces of poetry. The Rhapsody on Poetry, which 
contains perhaps a more sustained flight of poetical expression than 
any of his other compositions, is dated in 1733. Dr. King gives us the 
curious information, that he was assured by Swift that be received the 
thanks of the royal family, who had interpreted literally the ironical 
passages of praise addressed to them in the poem,—a singular instance 
of obtu^eness of intellect! 
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The celebrated Verses on Swift’s own Death were probably writ¬ 
ten about 1730 or 1731. This singular compound of knowledge dt 
mankind, satire, and misanthropy, is founded upon the well-known 
maxim of Boehefoucault, “That we find something not unpleasing in 
the misfortunes of our best friends.” A spurious copy, containing 
only about two hundred lines, was published in London, under the 
title of the “Life and Character of Dr. Swift, written by himself,” 
with a dedication to Pope. This the Dean, in a letter to his illustrious 
friend, imputes to his having shown the real poem to his acquaintance, 
some of whom had retained passages by hear;. But he reprobates the 
spurious piece, as full of the cant which he most despised. “ I would 
sink,” he says, “ to be a vicar in Norfolk, rather than be charged with 
such a performance.” In the same letter he expresses his determina¬ 
tion not to pi*int the true copy, as being improper to be seen until the 
author should be no more. On this point he afterwards altered his 
opinion ; and so late as January, 1738-9, entrusted Dr. William King 
of Oxford* with a copy to be published in London. But as the 
characters of the prime-minister and Queen Caroline were touched 
with no gentle hand, Dr. King’s courage failed him, and the poem 
was published in a mutilated condition, omitting all such sarcasms 
a& might be construed into a libel. The Dean, in whose estima¬ 
tion these passages were probably the most valuable part of the poem, 
was displeased with the caution of his editor; and Faulkner, the 
Dublin bookseller, published, by his direction, a full and genuine copy 
of these celebrated verses, with notes at length upon the political allu¬ 
sions, in which the story o the promised medals was not omitted. 

To return to the year 1732.—It appears that, about this time, the 
piracy of the booksellers upon the Dean’s literary property iad alarmed 
his friend Pope, who put Swift upon his guard against the solicitations 
of the London trade, the rather ns he himself designed a fourth volume 
of the Miscellanies, which he published in the month of February, 
1732-3. His object he states to have been, to secure a genuine edition 
of the most valuable of the Dean’s fugitive pieces, and to anticipate 
the schemes of the booksellers, who were publishing what they could 
collect, without discrimination, inserting some of his own fugitive 
pieces, in hopes, as he modestly expresses himself, ( his weeds might 
pass for a sort of wild flowers” when mingled with his friend s 

garland. 

But if aulkner, who was now rising into eminence as a Dublin book¬ 
seller, chicflv under the countenance and patronage of Dean Swift, was 


* Dr. William King, son of the Rev. Peregrine King, born in 1685, becaino 
Principal of St. Mary’s Hall in 1718. He stood candidate for the University, and 
being unsuccessful, went over to Ireland in 17*27, where lie became well known to 
Swift. His learning, his turn for satire, and a determined spirit of hatred to the 
existing government, recommended him to Swift, whose confidence he enjoyed, 
i le was long at the head of the Xon-juring or Jacobite interest at Oxford, but 
finally deserted it. Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his Own Times hav p been published, 
and contain some interesting particulars * • . . * ^ * M> 
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the first who had the honour of giving to the world a collected and 
uniform edition of the works of this distinguished English classic. 
The original edition consisted of four volumes, increased after the 
Dean’s death by repeated supplements.) The arrangement is uncom¬ 
monly confused and incoherent; nor is there the least reason for sup¬ 
posing, as seems to be intimated by Lord < )rrery, and is positively 
averred by Wilson in the “ Swiftiana,” that the Dean himself I'evised, 
or even authorized, the publication. Faulkner, after the decay of the 
Dean’s faculties, no doubt found his interest in propagating such a 
report. But Swifts letters have since shown that lie was bai*ely 
passive upon the occasion. Indeed, far from giving Faulkner autho¬ 
rity for the publication, the Dean avers that he expressly told him, he 
was desirous his works should not be printed in Dublin, but in London. 
Faulkner replied, that as the pieces were the property of various book¬ 
sellers, they could not be pul lislied in a collected state in England; 
that he was assured of a numerous list of subscribers ; and, hoping the 
1 lean would not be angry at his pursuing his own interest, he inti¬ 
mated an intention to proceed in his purpose, even without permission 
of the author. This is the more to he regretted, as Ohai'les Ford, 
whom the Dean had entrusted so often in conveying his publications 
to the press, had offered the use of his corrected copy of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ 5 and other facilities for improving a genuine edition. Swift, 
as the laws of Ireland afforded no remedy, had no alternative but re¬ 
maining quiescent; and he repeatedly expresses his regret that the 
collection had not been published in London, by an agreement among 
the English booksellers who held his copyrights, rather than in 
Dublin. There is, therefore, no room for supposing that this Dublin 
edition underwent the correction of the 1 >ean; and, indeed, so great 
was his indifference to literary reputation, that it is possible he would 
have given himself little trouble upon the matter, even had the book 
been published in London, as he himself desired.* 

The principal interest which Faulkner could claim in the Dean was 
his having suffered from political prosecution, a fate which, sooner or 


* The late Mr. Deane Swift used to express great displeasure at Lord Orrery's 
having insinuated that his distinguished relative had corrected the Dublin edition. 
The Dean had a regard for i aulkner as an industrious young man, but he was 
much too frivolous a character to be admitted to his confidence. There is a well- 
known anecdote, that Faulkner once called on the Dean, full dressed as a 
fashionable beau of the day. Swift received him as a stranger, with much affected 
respect, but refused to believe he was George Faulkner. The bookseller was 
obliged to retire, and reappear in a dress more suited to his station. “ Ah, my 
good friend ' eorge,” said the Dean, “lain happy to see you! Here was a cox¬ 
comb an hour ago, who pretended to pass for you, but I sent him packing.” The 
Dean’s acquiescence in Faulkner’s edition, though he had no means to prevent it, 
raised the jealousy of Motte, and other London booksellers, who held his copy¬ 
rights. The former filed a bill in Chancery against Faulkner, to prevent the sale 
of the Dublin edition of Swift’s Works in England. Swift interposed on tins 
occasion as mediator, and it would appear his mediation was successful, from the 
subsequent amicable intercourse between the two booksellers. 
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later, befel most of Swift’s publishers. The circumstance arose out 
of a remarkable incident of the Dean’s life, which is now to be nar¬ 
rated. 

ySln a satire printed in 1733, ridiculing the dissenters for pretending 
to the title of “ Brother Protestants and Fellow Christians,” the Dean, 
among other ludicrous illustrations of their presumption, introduced 
this simile: 

Thus at the bar the booby B-, 

Though half a crown o’erpays his sweat’s worth, 

Who knows in law, nor text, nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother Sergeant. 

The blank in the termination of the first couplet indicated Mr. 
Bettes worth, a member of Parliament, and sergeant at law,* remark¬ 
able for his florid elocution in the House, and at the bar, who had been 
very active in promoting those proceedings which Swift regarded as 
prejudicial to the clergy. Upon reading the lines, lie was wrought up 
to such a height of indignation, that, drawing ont a knife, he swore he 
wonld, with that very instrument, cut off the Dean’s ears. After this 
denunciation, he went in the height of his fury to the deanery, and 
from thence to Mr. Worralhs, where Swift was on a visit. The family 
were at dinner, and the stranger being shown into another apartment, 
the Dean was called ont to him. The sergeant advanced to him with 
great haughtiness, and said, “ Doctor Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, I am Sergeant B et-tes-worththis being his affected mode 
of pronouncing his name. “Of what regimentP” answered Swift. 
After a very angiy parley, Bettesworth began to raise his voice, and 
gave such indications of violence, that Mr. Worrall and the servants 
rushing in, compelled him to withdraw. The tradition in the Dean’s 
family bears, that Bettesworth actually drew his knife: but the Dean’s 
own narrative, transmitted to the lord-lieutenant, does not countenance 
that last excess, only affirming, that, by Bettesworth’s own report, he 
had a sharp knife in his pocket, and a footman attending in the hall 
to open the door to one or two ruffians who waited his summons in the 
street.*)" The Dean remained composed and unmoved during this ex- 


* The rhyme is said to have been suggested by a casual circumstance. A 
porter brought a burden to the Dean's house, while he was busy with the poem, 
and labouring to find a rhyme for this uncommon name, the more anxiously, that 
Bettesworth exulted in the idea of its being impossible. The fellow's demand 
being considered as exorbitant, he wiped his forehead, saying, with the humour of 
a low. Irishman, u Oh! your reverence, iny sweat’s worth half a crown." The 
Dean instantly.caugbt at the words, “ Ay, that it is,—there’s half a crown for you .' 1 
This anecdote is given on the authority of Mr. Theophilus Swift. 

t Various accounts of this interview have been given, but that of the Dean to 
the Duke of Dorset, written immediately after it took place, ought to be preferred. 
The following additional circumstances are mentioned by Sheridan. u 0 Mr. DcaD,’ 
said Bettesworth, in answer to the retort mentioned in the text, u We know your 
powers of raillery, you know well enough that l am one of his majesty’s sergeants at 
hrv.”—“What then, sir? '—“Why, then, sir, 1 am come to demand of you, whether yon 
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traordinary scene. It was fortunate for the sergeant's person, an well 

as his character, that he did not proceed in his meditated vengeance 



to take vengeance on Bettesworth, for his intended violence to tin* 
Patriot of Ireland. Swift returned them thanks for their zeal, but 


enjoined them to disperse peaceably, and, adding a donation oi two or 
three guineas, prohibited them from getting drank with the money, 

adding “ Von are my subjects, and I expect you will obey me.” _ If i 
no slight proof of the despotism of his authority, founded as it Was 
solely upon respect and gratitude, that his defenders complied with his 
.recommendation in both particulars, and peaceably and soberly sepa¬ 
rated to their dwellings. For some time, however, they formed a 
guard among thei slves for the purpose of watching the deanery, and 
The person of the Drapier, lest Bettesworth should have adopted >y 
new scheme of violence. 

The consequences of this rashness were very serious to Mr. Bettes¬ 
worth, for not only was he overwhelmed by the Dean and his friends 
with satire and ridicule, to which he had shown himself so k « uly sen- 
sible, but, in the bitterness of his heart, he confessed, in ihe House 
of Commons, that Swift’s satire had deprived him of twelve humlred 
■pounds a year. Yet his irritability was rather increased than allayed 
jj this unpleasing result, as appears from a subsequent instance. 

Dr. Josiah Horte, Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards Archbishop of 
Tuaiu, although he had formerly been himself an object of Swift’s 
satire, was now advanced so far into his intimacy, that the Dean, in 
1736, condescended to be the prelate’s agent, in correcting and trans¬ 
mitting to Faulkner, a satire composed by Horte, upon the general 
taste for Quadrille 5 or, in the quaint words of the bishop’s request, 
“ lie pruned the loose feathers, sent the kite to the Falconer, and set 
it a-fiying.” The satire was of a very general and commonplace kind, 
but unfortunately proposed, among other regulations, that all disputes 


are the author of this poem (producing it) and these villainous lines on me ?'*—at the 
same time reading them aloud with great vehemence of emphasis, and much geoiicu- 
lation.—Sir,” said Swift, “it was a piece of advice given me in my early days b> 
Lord Somers, never to own or disown any writing laid to iny charge ; because if i 
did this in some cases, whatever 1 did not disown afterward would infallibly bo 
imputed to me as mine. Now, sir, I take this to have been a very wise maxim, and; 
such have followed it ever since; and I believe it will hardly be in the power of 
all your rhetoric, as great a master as you are of it, to make me swerve from, that 
rule.” Many other things passed, as related in the above-mentioned letter. But 
when Bettesworth was going away, he said, "Well, since you will give mono satis¬ 
faction in this affair, let me tell you, your gown is your protection ; under the 
sanction of which, like one of your own Yahoos who had climbed up to the top of a 
high tree, you sit secure, and squirt your iiltli round on all mankind.” Swift had 
candour enough, not to conceal this last circumstance, at the same time saying, 
“that the fellow showed more wit in this than lie thought him poss ss* d r* f . ’ 
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and altercations at play should be laid before the u renowned Sergeant 

B-with a fee of one fish, ad valorem , and a right of appeal to 

a wooden figure in Essex Street, known by the name of the Upright 
Man, in case the sergeant’s decision should be unsatisfactory. This 
insinual ion was sufficient to rouse the angry feelings of Mr. Bettes- 
worth, who, although the name was dropped out of subsequent editions 
of the satire, thought it worth his while to complain to the House of 
Commons of breach of privilege. Faulkner the printer was arrested, 
put to considerable expense, and thrown into jail among ordinary 
felons, though he prayed to be admitted to bail. The Dean, whose 
blood boiled at these tyrannical proceedings, avenged himself upon 
Hartley Hutchinson, the justice of peace who signed the committal, 
1 >v two or three severe lampoons, and wrote, upon the same occasion, 
the indignant lines commencing, 

Better we all were in our graves, 

Than live in slavery to slaves. 


Faulkner naturally looked to Horte for some indemnification; hut 
the bishop intimated to him, “ that in such dealings the bookseller is 
the adventurer, and must run the hazard of gain or loss.” This sordid 
and unhandsome evasion occasioned Swift’s writing to the bishop a 
very severe letter, which, it is to be presumed, produced the bookseller 
some more satisfactory answer. 

In 1733, the Dean’s attention was attracted to some proceedings in 
the Irish Parliament, which seemed to him subversive of the rights of 
the clergy. A bill had been brought into the House of Commons for 
encouraging the linen manufactory, containing a clause for commut¬ 
ing, by a perpetual modus, the tithe payable on the articles of hemp 
and flax. The Dean, with Grattan, Jackson, and other clergymen, on 
behalf of the clergy of Ireland, presented a petition, praying to be 
beard by counsel against this part of the bill; and Swift composed, on 
the same subject, a treatise addressed to the members of the House of 
Commons. The bill appears, in consequence of this opposition, to 
have been dropped; but subsequent vexations arose to the clergy from 
the same quarter. 

In 1734, an almost general resistance was made against the tithe of 
pasturage, or tithe of agistment, as it is technically called. The House 
of Commons interfered^ against this claim on the part of the clergy, 
and so effectually, that the clergy were intimidated from making] and 
courts of law deterred from receiving, suits upon that ground. The 
Dean and many of his brethren viewed the conduct of the Commons 
on this occasion as partial and oppressive,—partial, because so many 
of the members were affected by that claim, that they might be con¬ 
sidered as judging in their own cause, and oppressive, because Swift 
conceived that the tithe for agistment was as plainly comprised in the 
act o:: I enry VIII. as that of corn and hay. < > tiler cases occurred 
about the same time, which seemed to indicate a general disposition 
on the part of the great land-proprietors to innovate upon the rights 
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of the church. A cruel and exaggerated instanco waa the case of tin 
Roverond Roger Thrcp, who, vtTuning to surrender to the patron oi hijs 
living. Colonel Waller, Homo of its most important rights, is alleged to 
have been harassed by so many law*suits, assaults, and am* Is, that 
his courage and health gave way under them, and he actually died <»f 
a broken heart, Robert Throp, brother of the deceased, presented to 
Parliament a petition, stating the manifold grievances which his dr- 
ceased relation had sustained from Colonel Waller, and praying the 
House to permit the course of law to proceed against him by arrest, 
notwithstanding his being a member of Parliament. About Novembei 
1735 , while this petition was in dependence, the Bean appears to ha^e 
written for the newspapers a statement of Mr,. Throp’s rase, w hich 
produced on the colonel’s part an advertisement, offering a reward for 
the discovery of the author.# When the petition came before the 

House, it was refused unanimously. 

These combined circumstances induced Swift to regard the existing 
Irish House of Commons as determined enemies to the rights of the 
church, and as leagued to oppress the clergy. He gave vent to his 
indignation in more than one satire, but particularly in the last poem 
of any length or importance which he ever composed, entitled the 
« Legion Club.” Old age had now long overtaken him, and even when 
he was holding the pen on this occasion, he had a continued and in¬ 
tense attack of liis constitutional vertigo, from which he never Judy 
recovered. The “Legion Club” is notwithstanding one of the most 
animated and poignant satires that even the Dean of St. Patrick's 
ever produced. It seems almost impossible that the poet should have 
sustained the extreme virulence of invective with which the description 
opens. Yet, when the poet descends from general to individual satire, 
every line lias the sting of a hornet. The persons 'chiefly satirized in 
this remarkable production, are Sir Thomas Prendergast, Colonel 
Waller, and other members whom the Dean regarded as most active 
in opposing the claims of the clergy. “ The puppy pair of Dicks,” 
Richard Tighe and Richard Bettes worth, his old foes, are not forgotten. 


* On 8th November. 1735, Mrs. Whiteway writes to the Dean,Mr. Waller has 
printed an advertisement, offering ten guineas reward to any person that will 
discover the author of a paragraph, said to be the case of one Mr. Throp. 1 do 
not know whether you heard anything of such an affair before you left town, but 
I think it is said there is some trial to be about it before the House of Commons, 
either next week, or the week following. I beg you will not leave your papers and 
letters on the table, as you used to do at the Deanery, for boys and girls and 
wives will be peeping.” 

To this hint the Dean replies, “ As to Waller’s advertisement, if I was in town 
1 would, for the ten guineas, let him know the author of the narrative ; and I wish 
you would, by a letter in an unknown hand, inform him of what 1 say ; for I want 
the money to repair some deficiencies here.” It would be satisfactory to discover 
the Dean’s “paragraph ,*> which, from the date and internal evidence, must have 
been distinct from the octavo pamphlet on the same subject, entitled, u Lay 
Tyranny, or the Clergy Oppressed by Patrons and Impropriators, instanced in 
the memorable case of the Reverend Mr. Roger Throp.” Dublin, 3 739. 
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The noeni was no sooner published, than spurious copies appeared, in 
which the number of individuals satirized was considerably enlarged. 

It gave great offence, as may easily be supposed, and prosecutions 

r\rni'p ftirnatened, but none took place. « , ,1 

About the same time the Dean opposed a scheme proposed by the 

tlie^waut had been much felt. The Dean had a diskketo thepmnate, 
which was by no means lessened by his being the ical ai d efficient 

S ™Xrs affectimt that kingdom. He had exercised his satire 
nnon him accordingly! But at the time of lowering the gold corn, 
Swift’s exertions excited a ferment, which, though it subsided sooner, 
“without producing any change in the intended 

alakst the P ineasure at the Tholsel or Exchange of Dublin; he distn- 
buted son-s among the people; and on the day when the proclamation 
was read, displayed a black flag from the steeple of^ec^ied^Mid 
caused a dumb or muffled peal to be rung by the bells of St. f atnek e. 
The discontent of the lower orders was so great, that danger was appie- 
hended to the primate's person, and his house was guarded by skiers. 
At the lord mayor’s entertaiuinent, the archbishop publicly _ chaigu. 
Swift with having inflamed the prejudices of the people agamst him. 

lower orders, “had I lifted my finger, they would We ^ 
nieces a threat which he afterwards expressed in poetry. Ike 
measure of lowering the gold coin, however, proved practically advan¬ 
tageous, and the clamour which it excited was speeddv forgotten. _ 
Thus ended Swift’s last interference in public affaiis, m which, 
excepting during the eariier parf. of Qeorge D s reign, ^ ^ 
actively and often perilously engaged from 1708 to 17» . He contmnea, 
however, on all occasions, to express and maintain his original sente- 
ments of which he was so tenacious, that he refused to-accept of the 
freedom of the city of Cork, until they recorded ^poa 
of freedom, and the silver box in which it was presented, their appi 
bationof his political and patriotic principles, as the g™ u ° dot dis¬ 
tinguishing him hy such an honour. At a subsequent period of extieme 
weakness, Bishop Rundle has mentioned with indecent triumph, espe¬ 
cially considering he had called Swift I'Tend, an mstance that ics 
political dislikes survived the decay of lus mental faculties. In Id -, 
upon the reported disgrace of Lord Orford, lie set up an equipage* 


— i— 


* The Dean used formerly to say that lie was tho poorest man 
was served in plate, and the richi who kept no carnage. The amount W ‘i 
setting up one is thus given hy Bishop Bundle, in a K 1 1r preserved i^ * 1 a from 
Museum. «As soon as Dean Swift heard that Lord ( i 1 . 

power, he awakened with one flash of light from Ins dreaming of what he once 
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Nor is it to be forgotten, tluxl lh>lmgbrol<u and Pnlteuoy fed Ills 
antipathy against Walpole and the royal family, by regularly \vm\h- 

mitting to him tho lampoons of the day. .. . 

Bnt although the Dean must from henceforward be considered aa 
}\; iv iri*’ Vt': i M.)d entirely to interest himself in tin* polities of the day, lua 
mind *as is usual in age, appears to have reverted lot hose earlier scene 
in which he once played a busy part, and he became, in 17:57, desirous 
of publishing the“ History of tho Peace of Utrecht,” which be hud 
written in 1711. With this view he gave the manuscript, now entitled 
“The History of the Four last Tears of Queen Amir, 1 <> |)r. King of 
Oxford that it might be printed in London. A report of his intui¬ 
tion having transpired; seems to have alarmed t he Earl of Oxford (son 
of the celebrated statesman), Mr. Lewis (under-secretary of state during 
the last years of Queen Anne), and other persons concerned, Who feared 
lest the Dean in his state of mind and body, might bo inadequate to 
the delicate task of correcting a work in which the characters of Harley 
and all who had acted with him were deeply implicated. Mr. Lew 
pressed, in their common name, to be permitted to see the manuscript 
before it was sent to press; a request which the Dean granted with 
hesitation and reluctance. The History was accordingly perused 
by Lord Oxford and some of his friends, and, in a letter from Mr. 
Lewis, they state various objections to its appearing in its original 
state. Several of these apply to what may be considered as the sfteciosa 
miracnla of the Dean’s narrative, such as the imputations on the courage 
of Marlborough, and the insinuation that Prince Eugene recommended 
the assassination of Harley. But they principally demurred to the 
manner in which the Dean had drawn several characters of 1 he leading 
"Whin's, and expressed their conviction that, if the History were published 


was, anil cried, I made a vow that I would set up a conch when that man was 
turned out of his places; and having the good fortune to behold that day, long 
despaired of, I will show that I was sincere: are nt for a coaeh-mak r. The 
operator comes, had one almost ready,—it was sent home,—horses were purchased, 
—and the Bean entered the triumphant double chariot, supported by two old 
women, and his daily flatterer, to entertain him with the only music he had an ear 
to hear at this age ; they made up the partie quarree, and with much ado, enabled 
his decrepit reverence to endure the fatigue of travelling twice round our great 
square, by tbe cordial aud amusement of their fulsome commendations, which he 
calls facetious pleasantry. But. the next paequet brought word, (what lying 
varlets these news-writers are!) that Lord Orford’s party revived, &c. Swift sunk 
back in the corner of tho coach, his under jaw fell; lie was carried up to liis 
chamber and great chair, and obstinately refused to be lifted into the treacherous 
vehicle any more, till the news writers at least shall be hanged for deceiving him 
to imagine that Lord Orford was bond fide, out of power, though visibly out of 
place. Now he despairs of seeing vengeance taken on any, who, odd follow! he 
thinks more richly deservo it; and since lie cannot send them out of the world 
with dishonour, he intends soon to go out of it in a pet. —Letter signed i'homas 
Deny, dated March 20, 1711-2. MSS. Birch, 1*201. British Museum. 

The Bishop is incorrect in supposing that Swift laid aside the equipage wliieh 
was thus set up. It appears from Wilson’s affidavit, that Swift, in July, 1742, had 
a carnage of his own. 
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, ,, . - « A tlnnff could save the printer and publisher from 

so^ivievous pimislnnent. Lewis, therefore, conjured the Dean, by 
some P thflse friends w hom he meant to honour by 

g narrative,' and as he valued his personal liberty and the en|oyment 

idonted the ameXents his letter suggested. The Dean, unable or 
uShncr to attempt the required alterations, silently acquiesced in 
the opimon happily expressed by Lewis that the period ot which he 

areidentaltv preserved in Ireland. The whole preface sustains a high 
tho Detn to owe a^posthumous obligation for publishing a work sup- 

t'rlulfi, got. bj and forgotten. A Freneh ,«r„on of it 

* P l 1 , toSh' the medium of Dr. King that Swift sent to the press, 
it was uno 0 , n Death, and he seems 

also to havemStated the publication of his well-known “Instructions 
also to na h though it only, exists as a fragment, lie had 

bestowed much pains and observation. He himself was a kmd, but a 

have succeeded with any one but himself, who had established his will 
as despotic, however capricious* He was e qually minute i n observing 


* Thp ittnrv is well known of his commanding “ Sweetheart,” ns he called Ins 

* l he ttoi j 's wen ioin tof meat and do it less, and on her alleging 

cookmaid Mary, to 5^' ^ real ^est that when in future she pleased to commit a 
}^E*&V5Et choose one which might be tended. Upon an- 
other occasion, after he had permitted Sweetheart to joiuney tom* 

fa the act o&mdressing, express a luxurious wish 

time, hearing cue ot h s. summoned the man upstairs, commanded 1cm 

that he could ride to bed the -Uean siimmo * , ^ when the 


“ late Mr WUHam near Kells, to Mr. Theophilus 


inquiry, it proveu mot boots. “ Were they clean,’ 

man for presenting him m the mor g ... * ■ „_u *« f i;{ vou eat vonr 

sfsi 

instance oVhis^ct dS^—Seated by Mr. Swift, shall close this long 
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the servants of others, and told Lord Orisry one day, that tb© atten¬ 
dant who waited had committed fifteen faults during tho time 01 dinner 
Yet his mode of reprimanding them was mote frequently whimsical 
than luirsh. Upon one occasion, a servant waiting at labln had dii 
pleased him;—there was laver on the table, called in Ireland aloak, 
which Mrs. Whiteway was fond of; the Dean had tested and disliked 
it, but said nothing, till about to reprove the man, when he broke out 
with “ yon-you-you worse than sloak.” Somet imes he chose to mix in 
the mirth of his domestics. Once finding that his housekeeper, Mr . 
liidgeway, had, according to custom, on his birth-day, made an enter¬ 
tainment for the neighbours, he requested to know at whose expense 
the treat was provided, and understanding that he himself was the 
founder of the feast, he sat down among the guests, and partook of 
their cheer with great good humour. Upon another occasion, he and 
some friends resolved to celebrate a classical Saturnalia at the deanery, 
and actually placed their servants at table while they themselves at¬ 
tended on them. The butler, who represented the Dean, acted hi 
master to the life. He sent Switt to the cellar in quest of some particular 
wine, then affected to be discontented with the wine he brought, and 
commanded him to bring another sort. The Dean submissively obeyed, 
took the bottle to the sideboard and decanted it, while the butler still 
abused him in his own style, and charged him with reserving some of 
the grounds for his own drinking. The Dean, it was observed, did not 
altogether relish the jest, but it was carried on as lo ig as it gave 
amusement; when the tables were removed, the scene reversed, an 
entertainment served up to the proper guests, and everything conducted 
by the very servants who had partaken of the Saturnalia, in an orderly 
and respectful manner.* These anecdotes serve to show that the Dean 
took a particular pleasure in observing this class of society, and explain 
the extraordinary insight which he had obtained into their habits and 
character. The “Instructions to Servants” form only a fragment. 
The Dean had intended a more regular work, but indisposition inter¬ 
rupted his labours. In 1738 and 1739, he expresses by repeated 
inquiries at Faulkner, some anxiety about a part of the manuscript. 
It w'as not, however, published until after his death. This is almost 
the last literary subject in which Swift seems to have been interested. 


“He was dining one day in the country, and at going away the servant of the 
family brought him his horse. As the man held the horse, the Dean called to his 
own man, and asked him whether it would not be proper to give someth iug to the 
servant for Ins trouble? The man assented, and the Dean asked him what lie 
thought would be proper to give the man, and whether half a crown was xoo much ? 
‘No, sir!’—‘Very well,' replied Swift, and gave the man the half crown. When 
the board-wages of the week came to be paid, he stopped the half crown, and reads 
his servant a lecture; telling him, it was his duty to attend him, and not to leave 
him to the care of others; that he brought him to the house, that he might not 
give trouble to others ; and pressed his argument by supposing he would not in 
future be quite so generous of his master's money.’* 

* This anecdote is given by Mr. Theophilus Swift, on the authority of Mrs, 
Whitewav. 

V 
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We return to the private life of Swift subsequent to 1732. The 
incidents are short and melanch. »r a while his correspondence 

with Pope, Bolingbroke, Gay, and the Duchess of Queensberry, Gay's 
lively and spirited patroness, sustained his connexion with England. ‘ 
Bolingbroke attempted, bo late as 1732, to negotiate an exchange of big 
deanery with the living of Burfield in Berkshire. But it was t te. 
The sacritice of dignity and income, considerable at any time, became 
impossible after the habits of nearly twenty years. The die was 
therefore cast, and Swift was to close his days in the country ot his 
birth, not in that of his choice. Indeed, although his dislike to Ireland 
does not appear to have abated in its acrimony, his desire to exchange 
his residence there for an abode in England must have been gradually 
diminished, as in the language ot the poet, 

Tio after tie was loosened from his heart; 


and when his remnant of life could only be spent in melancholy recob 
lections of the past, or anxious anticipations of the future* 

The sudden death of the kind-hearted and affectionate Gay was the 
first severe shock of this nature. Pope’s letter announcing this event 
is indorsed by Swift, 11 Received December 15th, 11732,) bat not read till 
the 20th, by an impulse foreboding some misfortune/’ The death of 
Arhuthnnt followed in 1734-5. Swift thus expres s himself to Pope 
on the breaches thus made among their triends: “The death of 
Mr. Gay and the Doctor have been terrible wounds near my heart. 
Their living would have been a great comfort to me, although I should 
never have seen them; like a sum of money in a batik, from which I 
should receive at least annual interest, ns I do troni you, and have 
done from my Lord Bolingbroke. Lady Ma duun, the moving spring 
of Queen Anne’s lastadministration and Swift’s firm friend, died about 
the same period, and the Earl of Peterborough followed, in the year 
1735. Boungbroke and Pope remained; but the former seeing all his 
political hopes blighted, retired in dfegn-t to Fran in 1734, andfll 
health on both sides gradually slackened Swift’s inter. : * with the 
Bard of Twickenham* But it is a false and malicious insinuation o£ 
the notorious Mrs. Pilkington, that there was any relaxation in the 
mutual regard of the illustrious friends; Lord Orrery, who had the 
best access fo know, has given testimony, and produced proof* mat 
their friendship remained sincere and pertect on both Sidf > till closed 
bv death. On the presentation copy of the Dunoiad, w.th which si 

! retonils th ■ Dean was l ut 1 ttle \ b v* 1. " • * ' > ■ /' ' ' - 

Donum *—an expression of >nporlative warmth. 

The Dean’s health was now gradually giving way under the pressure 
of age, and his recurring fits of deafness and giddiness. His judgment 
and powers of thought mtinued indeed dear during the intervals ot 
his disorder; but bis memory became imnerfe. t> and ha temper, always 
irritable, was now subject to violent and frantic fits of passion upon 
slight provocation. These inroads upon his faculties were precursors 
of the haul disorder win e approach he had long dreaded. So early a* 
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1717,* we uro informed by Dr. Young, that, w hile walking with Swift 
about a mile out of DuM in, the Demi stopped short. “We passed on/' 
says the author of the “Night Thoughts, “but perceiving ho did not 
follow us, I went back and found him fixed as a statue, and earnestly 
gazing upward at a noble elm, which, in its uppermost branches, was 
much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he said, ‘ I shall I"- like 

that tree, I shall die at the top.’ “ Orrery also informs us, that when 
the Dean, in conversation, dwelt upon the period of mental imbecility 
which closed the lives of Somers. Marlborough, a nd other distinguished 
contemporaries, it was never without a deep mid anxious presago of 
his own fate. To the same feeling of internal decay limy be traced liis 
answer to a friend who mentioned some <<ne as a tin** old gentleman 
“ What !'* said the Dean with violence, “have you yet to learn that 
there is no such thing as a fine old gentleman P If the man you speak 
of had either a mind or body worth a farthing, they would have worn 
him out long ago.’f 

It would be vain to inquire, whether this awful foreboding, becoming 
more terrible as its accomplishment approached nearer, influenced 
Swift in the disposal of liis fortune; whether he took the hint of esta¬ 
blishing a Lunatic Asylum from a letter of Sir William Fownes upon 
that subject; or whether, as he himself alleges, 


lie gave the little wealth he had. 
To build a house for fools or mad, 
To show, by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much. 


Such, however, was the resolution he formed, and it was his first 
intention to endow his purposed hospital with land to the extent of 
three hundred pounds per annum; but after in vain endeavouring to 
make such a purchase, and even advertising for that purpose, he at 
length suffeicd his fortune to remain upon the various mortoranes in 
which it was vested, and left to his executors the trouble of collecting 
and investing it in land. Nor was he less anxious about the site of 
is intended hospital. In 1734--5, he presented a memorial to the 


iw T n/ a v' S ass,gned from Johnson’s (or Mr. Croft’s) probable conjecture 

Wharton top u , u S/f c °“P anl e<i his witty and profligale patron, the Duke of 

thanks to H,i r. d *? ^ at ^hen "'hurton related some of bis mischievous 

answer 4 ‘^To^o’f^ 0 r a ! y ®? t ? emed his talents), he made this remarkable 
answer, lake a frolic to b© virtuous, my lord; it will eivo vou more 

pleasure than any you have yet tried.” Delauy has somewhat injured this 

anecdote, by substituting the word honour for pleasure. Swift has J ridiculed 

Younf’s b S°“ire" ’ tha J l >oet £ nd Philips. But in the “ Verses on 

Yogi’s Sfc t.“n hrstlentf apE ° dy ou Poe »*7.” he seems rather to censure 
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memoirs of 

. e p.. lVl1 :„ ma ving that a piece of ground on Oxmantown- 
corporatiou ot 'ublm, piayi g l which reque st was inline- 

green might In 1737 a moKin act was'in agitation, for 

(Lately complied with. In 1737, a moir ^ ^ or up(m 

preventing settlement of landed p i + f^e jtonse of Lords 

?Xic ctfritita. Ti,. 

Stable usee for the beMlt ol {* mdet tie MMMftr 

he prayed for should not be g ’ • „ nd worthy purposes. The 

of remitting it abroad for the same P d the exception became 

mortmain hill did not pass l eedings> that 

the Dean hid long since^d^s^tateforttie benji^ ^ 

was not the first destmation of _ p P 3^^ ten thousaild pounds, 

devolved upon the hospi a^ fo the course of about thirty 
which was the sum ot bwiit s savings m 

years. . f «•**»_ f. n nilv had for some years been 

The internal regulatr t i <1 Sw g nd anlaffectSibnate relation Mrs. 
under the management of ©3 km . f th Dean ’ s uncle, 

Whiteway* She was the daughter of Atomt »^ attachme nt; 

and was the only relation to whom he ever s J bearing 

a distinction which she S of Swift, that the 

his uncle Godwin mixed i n ^ ncej he repeatedly declares 

his dislike to his own family, although 1 dson 0 f his uncle 

exception in favour of Mr. tffiasaHt link, of his 

Godwin, and representative, thou„ of QoJdrfoh. Even to this 

favourite ancestor. Thomas, ^ 1 nQ s h are of effectual patronage ; 

W°e?’wid t™ 5 i X.dtatottart courtesy of to ill»rt n.M retate. 

« Hawkesworth erroneously, or injuriouslyj was a lady of talents, 

DeJshousekeeper Nothing MrTheophilus Swiit in- 

fashion, and independent fortune,^ 0 f Limerick. Mrs. Wliiteivny rvas 
heriteda considerable estate m thc c > R Theophilus Harrison, 1'ean of 
twice married. Her first husband was the Be, , .in ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“^frfmyi»Wli|ng correspondent, to whom the reader, as w 11 as the 
6 a 8 singidar "coincidence, this f^un^pS 

anther and the clerical title tar whichhe 35JfJgSSS5u»5h MissDeane, daughter 
' the g Parliament with dclat during the 

civil wars. 
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with the wannest attachment, and vindicated his memory, after death, 
from the charges o: Lord Orrery. Yet how little he owed to his 
patronage, will appear from the following remarkable anecdote. Sir 
Robert Walpole offered Mr. Deane Swift preferment in the church, if 
he chose to take orders. Mr. I eano Swift was then considerably 
indebted to his distinguished kinsman; and, influenced also by his 
habits of attachment and respect, consulted him on the flattering pro¬ 
posal thus made to him. The Dean, indignant at the idea of his 
kinsman receiving any favour from "Walpole, insisted on his rejecting 
the minister's proposal, but never took measures to condensate him 
for the injury which his fortunes thus sustained. # To account for this 


* It is proper to give this remarkable auecdote in the words of the late son and 
representative of Mr. Deane Swift.—“My father, having an easy fortune, had 
taken to no profession. He was an excellent scholar, but a very bad writer. No 
man of his day understood the Greek language better ; and he was familiar with 
all the Oriental languages. He was a very moral man ; and, from an innate love 
of religion, had made divinity his immediate study. He had taken a degree of 
A.M. at Oxford, and was in every respect qualified for an excellent divine. 
Walpole knew him, and one day sent for him. He went; and Walpole asked him, 
whether it was his intention to take orders ? My father was then about twenty- 
seven years of age. He answered, he had no such desigu. Walpole then desired 
that he would think of it, and that he would provide for him in the church ; and 
even went so far as to tell him, that, at a proper time, be would make him a bishop. 
Swift very soon heard of what had passed, and sent for my father, whom he asked 
concerning the truth of the fact. Swift soon perceived that Walpole designed to 
prefer his relation over his head; and that while the Dean could not make himself 
a bishop, no impediment stood in the way of people who bore his name. Swift 
remonstrated very strongly with my father, who did not choose to give up the 
prospects held out to him. But Swift was absolute on all occasions. Whatever he 
said or willed must be obeyed. Beside the respect that my father had for him, 
which approached almost to idolatry, he owed him 2500/., an immense sum in those 
days; his estates were mortgaged for it to the Dean. The Dean did not abso¬ 
lutely promise a remission of the debt, but signified in very indignant terms, that 
if he did not relinquish orders, he would always find him his enemy; but if he 



the mortgage, with a long arrear of interest upon it; and all that my father 
received fiom him, to the \alue of a single farthing, as a favour, was that which 
may be read in the i >ean’s will. My father loved the Dean to an excess almost 
unpaialleled ; but I have often heard him say, that the Dean was the only enemy 
that, to his knowledge, he ever had in his life, with the exception of Delany. I 
know not whether 1 have clearly expressed myself about Walpole and my father ; 
but I would sum it up with saying, that there was no particular friendship between 
V\ alpole and Mr. De ane Swift, and that their politics differed toto cceto. The 
motive of the minister was not to serve my father, but to mortify the Dean ; the 
Jb an knew it, and sacrificed my father to his spleen. ThH is the truth of the 
matter. But my father would have done honour to Walpole’s choice.” 

J'he ingenious editor of he “ Swiftiana"’ mentions, that as Swift disliked his re¬ 
lations^ (on account, as he alleged, or their degeneracy from the loyal faith of the 
vicar of Goodrich) ; so th detested him, and distinguished him by the nickname 
t lop of Am. Many of them had become rich, and were probabV mortified bv 
is avowed neglect of their claim to his -otice as kinsmen. F 
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16i memoirs of 

i • t- it is uvoner to remember, that the Dean was 

extreme “ ^ he £ passion and prejudice had begun to 

now in aetateofmti ^judgment which they at length altogether 
obscure the fin ® s ^® Whitewav Swift was uniformly kind, and repaid 

&5L? ‘Ld gratitude the “tthltSS 

ts —* -» **?* 

persons. , » TTnrl of Orrery § who endeavoured, by his 

The ac< l u .^^ e t ° 0 f mmend himsel/to Swift during the latter 

assiduous attention, to le ted The character of that noble 

part of his tab* u undei . sto od. Proud, cold, and un- 
author is now pi ettv g y w here it was necessary tor the 

amiable, in private lite, . ^ h he chiefly affected, that ot a 

purpose of attain “f/^ e Sv happiW vemarked, that his lordship 

would have been such,ad he“ distinction, Lord Orrery 
folding lor his with Se Dean. He courted him by 

encomiastic verses, but without the fancy jnd P^eioi^ su a8 t ’ 

contrary to the bent of us 11 , -without possessing either his 

imitate the facetious trifles of SWan without p 

humour or g®s Life and Writings,” the 

and in his celebrated ^“^hSemnification for the homage he 

had constrained himself to p^y ^ . instances 

«■*>. disr^y. »»e“» r; 

received. 1 that iri"ht not otherwise have been known. But 

Q„ery affected during hisl, ht» demt* 

SjtgJ he* .Emitted to a ptofessed Lit liberal enemy. 

* The real cause of Lord to wtoe^of^Sm ft *^. letter w;1 . 

had been found unopen.-d by Muft s erowto ' ^ rncdi that when he 

indorsed, “ This will tee? ^mdOrr ou readiug Swords, 

sent the paper-book to bvnit on ms _ js iudtenance at his familiarity, 
« Dear Swift," in the tatlm exrtaimcd w *£«* t 1 "“ C ° what doe8 the be. 
_«Dear Swift ? Dear Swift ? Boy ! Boy ! 1 shaw . sua •_ Mrg< whiteway, 

mean? Friend t Friend t Sincere fUcix. • _g_ av ^ ed that Lord Orrery’s 

being present when i these q expressions ^ them. They were probably 

indicat/ was not. erased by the handsome 

^^LOTff^^^^rst broached the^fig^nent that S^^mightbe .he natural son o. 
Sir William Temple, which was morally impossible. 
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never known Swift until the decline of life, marked, as it was, b} r the 
loss of those friends who rendered life supportable to him,—by the 
increase of infirmities and irritability—and by the gradual declension 

of the powers of intellect. ^ . , 

A more sincere and disinterested friend of the Dean was the good- 

natured, lio-ht-hearted, and ingenious Sheridan. But of his society the 
Dean was in a great measure deprived. He had resigned his residence 
in Dublin about 1734, and retired to the free school at Cavan with a 
diminished income, but unbroken gaiety of heart and spirits. Mr. 
Sheridan has recorded an affecting circumstance, which Happened 
while his father was on the point of removal. The Dean happened 
+o ca n in just at the time that the workmen were taking down the 
pictures and other furniture in the parlour; that parlour where for 
such a number of years he had passed so many happy hours. Struck 
witn the sight, he burst into tears, and rushed into a dark closet, 
where he continued a quarter of an hour before he could compose 
himself. When it is considered that he was at that time verging on 
seventy, ail age m which the heart generally is callous, and almost 
dead to the fine affections, there cannot he a stronger confutation of 
the charge made against him of his want of feeling; as I believe the 
instances are very rare ot persons at that tune of liie capable of being 

so much moved by such an incident. * 

The Dean in the following year visited his friend in his new resi¬ 
dence. The amusement of riddles and Anglo-latin verses was renewed, 
but the charm was lost. Mr. Sheridan describes Swift as having 
become moody, and prone to violent fits of passion, receiving with 
scorn the attentions offered him by the burgesses of Cavan, who came 
out in a body to meet him, and repaying them reluctantly with a 
niggard and sparing entertainment at the inn. 1 ther instances oc¬ 
curred, at this unhappy period of his life, intimating the irritability of 
a temper which could no longer bear the slightest retort, even when 
-ea soiled by the wit which he used so much to admire. After two 
years’ residence at Cavan, Dr. Sheridan, with disappointed hopes and 
an impaired fortune, sold his school and returned to I "ublin. He re¬ 
sided for a short time at the deanery; but Swift was incapable either 
of giving or receiving consolation, or even of respecting the feelings of 
the attached friend of so many years. It is painful to record that they 
parted on bad terms, and that Sheridan died soon afterwards, without 
any reconciliation having taken place. 

The Dean’s solitary and unhappy situation was such as now exposed 
him to imposition, and even to insult. One Francis Wilson, a pre¬ 
bendary of his cathedral, who resided in the deanery, and had been 
named by Swift one of his executors, formed, it is said, a plan of avail¬ 
ing himself of the weakness of the Dean’s intellects, to get himself 
appointed sub-dean of St. Patrick’s, and, after in vain attempting to 
intoxicate him, had recourse to measures of intimidation and personal 
violence. Wilson attempted to vindicate himself by an affidavit, in 
which he ascribes the disgraceful struggle, which certainly took place, 
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derstand one word I write. I am suro my days will be very few; (ew 

and miserable they must be. 

“ 1 am, for those tew days, 

" Yours entirely, 

“ J, Swift, 

f* jf I do not blunder, it is Saturday, 

July 26,1740.” 

Ilis understanding having totally failed soon after these melancholy 
expressions of grief and affection, his first state was that oi vio eat 
mid furious lunacy. His estate was put under the management of 
tr ustees and his person confided to the care of Dr. Lyons, a respect¬ 
able clergyman, curate to the Rev. Robert King, Prebendary of Dun- 
lavin one of Swift’s executors. This gentleman discharged ns 
melancholy task with great fidelity, being much and gratefully at¬ 
tached to the object of liis care.* From a state of outrageous fienzy, 


* The most minute account of this melancholy period is given by Dr. Dclany. 

“ Tn the beginning of the year 1741, bis understanding was so much impaned, and 

his uassions so greatly increased, that he was utterly incapable of conversation. 
Ins passions so ,0, him. and his friends fouud it necessan 


person whom belie w ias Mrs White way ; and the w^en h^knew 

f iel ccd^o^eav^ltim^'and 11 th^mily aofi/'khadness that regained in her power, 
was to caUon'e ^wicea week af the Deanery, inquire after his health, and see 
l nvrQ was taken of him. Sometimes she would steal a look at him w hen 

his backwaiTtowards her, but did not dare to venture into his sight. He would 
neither eat nor drink while the servants who brought him Ins provisions stayed in 
Hit* room His meat which was served up ready cut, he would sometimes suffei to 
stand an hour upon the table before he would touch it; and at last he would eat it 
walking ; for during this miserable state of his mind, it was his constant custom to 

walk^en ho^^ 1742^, after this frenzy had continued several months, his left eye 
swelled to the size of an egg, and the lid appeared to be so much inflamed and 
discoloured, that the surgeon expected it would mortify ; seveial luge boils a s 
broke out on his arms and his body. The extreme pain of this tumour kept him 
wakin°* neai' a mouth, and during one week it was with difficulty that fiv e l>ei .-ou^ 
W him by mere Wee, ^tearing out his eyes Just before the tumour 
perfectly subsided, and the pain left him, lie knew Mrs. White way took her by the 
hand and spoke to her with his former kindness: that day, and the following, he 
knew his physician and surgeon, and all his famUy, and appeared to have so far 
recovered his understanding and temper, that the surgeon was not without hopes 
he might once more enjoy society, and be amused with the company oi his old 
friends. This hope, however, was but of short duration ; fora few days afterwards h-* 
sunk into a state of total insensibility, slept much, and could not, withorn great 
difficulty, be prevailed on to walk across the room. This was the effect of 
another bodily disease, his brain being loaded with water. Mr. Stevens, an in- 
eeniouBclei*ffyxuan of kis chapter* pronounced this to b©the case during his 1 Lness* 
»ud upon opening his head it appeared that he was not. mistaken ; but though be 
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eo oagorly Bought after, that Mr. Sli« ri-l;m hn.j » j»ily npplioft to tin* * 

thuBiuBiu of the rifi/.riiM »»f Dublin, thr linen ot .ShakHpoaro, 

Yon, bog a hair of him for tuuiuory, 

Ami dying mention it within thoir willy, 

BoqnOft thing it an ft rich loguey 

Unto thoir Ihbuo* HiiAKii'iaiiH. 


Tlu< romniusuf Doan Swill were interred# ;• ■ ■ f. -ciihly to liin directions, 
with privaoy, in tho grout aisle of St. Pill rink's (’atlmdrul. whine ini 

inscription, oomposedDyWmBolt’, records In i. ■ i iioii i for liberty, and 

his detestation of oppression. 


me DisrosiTUM kst com *us 

JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. I*. 

hujus ecclbsub catuedualis 

DECANI: 

XJBI jSiEVA IND1GNATIO 
ULTKiUUS COR hACKKAKK NKQU1T. 

AIU VIATOR, 

ET IMITAUE, SI FOTER1S, 
STRENUUM PRO VIK1LI LIBKRTATI8 VINDICEM 

OBIIT ANNO (1745) : 

MEN SIS (OCTOBRIS) DIE (19) ; 

J-TATIS ANNO (781. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Person, Habits, and Private CfcjwJj§* CMrader-His ' 

otrUy-Hk'lETfor CrUkim-Ckmad* 0/ lie « « 

Poet —^ls a Prose Atffcor. 

• + nil atmTicr and well made, of a dark com- 

^AVLFT was m person L ll, ^ bu3liy eyebrows nose 

O plexion, but with b » y » reiuar tably expressed the 

somewhat aquiline, an “ . ,• i • m j n( i. He was never known 

stem, haughty, and daunt e. ^ characterized by the w.ll-known 

tie $$ description of <M> -W* 
he applied to Swift: Ho read3 muc h, 

He is a great observer, and ho looks 
Quite through the deeds of mem— 

Seldom lie smiles, and smiles in such a ® 0 ^! . 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spint 
Tlnit could be moved to smile at anything. 

11 * nf tv<iu Swift at the Deanery House, Dublin, 

of the canvas is the following inscription 

EFFIOrEM HUJUS REV. ADMODUM \ HU 5S« TOTIV8 CLEbTbT HVJVSCB 

mG0 P15i0 ‘ CVRATn 

CAriTULUM SUUM. 

PIUESENTI TIBI MATl-ROS »«* 

ML OR1TL1U M ALIAS, ML OllTl M TAU. FATBJtTES. 

In the back distance, through the wtodow, ^ 
western door of tht^^»&e^»f of ^SU tower, or slot pto, is W**"^*®! 

C'Lo.SrL-:^WfiSSB 

that at the period the original painting was aKtn, in. -t“ , 

that fiuo Gothic structure, had not bee n erecta a. . h 

The frame is of black fash «k, f“ TtUuBwEerysnd of Swift 

of omlih inatical figures, having at l u ouo 0 f his successors caused 

quartered in one scutehot®. 1 ‘.^l uObeCti«2S without recording 

SSCMSLaWBfW StfKJSSiKSSS 

ovTpro pi' d^anShboSffll nuta they hsd secured the picture of his renowned pre- 
lk Another portnit. supposed to bo one of the best likenesses in existence, and also 
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observed, that though Ids faco had an expression of dulnaas, his eyes 
were very particular. They were as azure, lie said, as the heavens, 
and had an unusual expression of acuteness. In old ago, the Doans 
countenance convoyed an expression which, 1 bough severe, was noble 
and impressive. He spoke in public with facility and impressive 
energy • and as his talents for ready reply were so well calculated tor 
political debate, it must have increased the mortification ot Queen 
Anne’s ministers, that they found themselves unable to secure him a 
seat on the bench of Bishops. The government of Ireland dreaded his 

eloquence as much as his pen. . , ... . 

His manners in society were, in his better days, free, lively, and 
en<ni"ino\ not devoid of peculiarities, but bending them so well to 
circumstances, that his company was universally courted. When age 
and infirmity had impaired the elasticity ot Ins spirits and the equality 
of his temper, his conversation was still valued, not only on account ot 
the extended and various acquaintance with life and manners, of which 
it displayed an inexhaustible fund, but also for the shrewd and satirical 
] i ■; 111 our which seasoned his observations and anecdotes. Phis, according 
to Orrery, was the last of his powers which decayed; but the Dear 
himself was sensible that, as liis memory failed, his stories were t<><> 
often repeated. His powers of conversation and of humorous repartee 
were in his time regarded as unrivalled; but, like most who have assumed 
a despotic sway in conversation, lie was sometimes silenced b\ unex¬ 
pected resistance.* He was very fond of puns, lei haps the appli- 


paiuted bv Bindon, is the property of Dr. Hill of Dublin. The expression of the 
features differ in some respects from the picture in the I eauery, being rather of a 
deep and melancholy cast, than of the stern, harsh, and imperative character. 

There is a portrait of Dean Swift at Howtli Castle. It is a full length, painted 
by Bindon. He is represented in the clerical costume. To the left of the figure is 
seen the Temple of Fame in the background; on the Dean’s right appears the 
genius of Ireland, extending a laurel-wreath, as about to crown the patriot; in his 
left hand he holds forth a scroll, on which is written, “The fourth Drapier’s 
Letter.” At his feet, on the right of the picture, lies bound the famous patentee 
Woods; he is depicted in agony. On a scroll is written “ Woods’ patent.” 

A full-leugth painting of the Dean, in his clerical habit, is placed in the theatre, 
or examination -hall, of Trinity College, Dublin. The head and figure, with some 
variation of attitude, appear to be copied from the oil painting at the Deanery- 
house, He is here represented as standing between two pillars ; in the space be¬ 
tween, in the background, is given a view of the steeple and spire of St. Patrick’s. 

In the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a dark plaster bust, or cast, 
of Dean Swift. It is an impression taken from the mask, applied to the face after 
death. The expression of countenance is most unequivocally maniacal, and one 
side of the mouth (the left) horribly contorted downwards, as if convulsed by pain. 
It is engraved for Mr. Barrett’s “ Essay.” 

There is a marble bust of Dean Swift in the possession of Dr. Duke, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 

* At an inn, seeing the cook-maid scraping a piece of mutton, lie asked how 
many maggots she had got out of it. u Not so many as are in your head,” auswered 
the wench smartly. The Dean was angry, and complained to her mistress. On 
another occasion, he was silenced by a worthy citizen, Alderman Brown, who, 
having undergone his raillery in silence during the time of dinner, all of a sudden 
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cation of tho line of Virgil to the lady who threw down with her mantna 
a Cremona fiddle, is the best ever was made r— 

Mantua, v® miser® minium vicina Cremon® ! 

The comfort which he gave an elderly gentleman who had lost hia ■ 
spectacles, was more grotesque. “ If this rain continues all night, you 
will certainly recover them in the morning betimes : M 

Nocte pluit tota—redeunt spectacnla mane. 

His pre-eminence in more legitimate wit is asserted by many anecdotes. 

A man of distinction, not remarkable for regularity in his private con¬ 
cerns, chose for his motto, Eques hand male ndue. “ Better known 
than trusted” was the Dean’s translation, when some one related the 
circumstance. 

Swift had an odd humour of making extempore proverbe. Observing 
that a gentleman, in whose garden he walked with some friends, seemed 
to have no intention to request thorn to eat any of the fruit, Swift 
observed , 44 It was a saying of his dear Lprandmothtr, 

Always pull a noach 

When it is within your reach f* J 

and helping himself accordingly, hia example was followed b/ the whole | 
company. At another time, he framed an "old saying and true” for 
the benefit of a person who had fallen from his horse into the mire 

The more dirt. 

The loss hurt. 

The man rose much consoled; but as he was a collector of proverbe 
himself, he wondered he had never before heard that used by the Dean 
upon the occasion. Hot luw.- >omo useful rules into rhyming adages , 9 


raised his bend from tho plate, on 1 rving Swift take apple-mace to the wing of 
a duck, and exclaimed. “Mr. Pi an, yon eat your duck like I ffm* At 
another time, ho asked Kenny, a Gartnelite pri . whom lie mot at Mrs. Whilfr* 
way's, “Why tho I’atludie church used pietur flora images, when tho church of 
England did* not ?"—“ Because," answered the pM readily, * we are old house* 
keepers. and you are new beginners." Swift was so surprised and incensed that 
).,< left the room, nud wonld not stay dinner, though he haa come to Mrs. Whit*- 
way’s with that intention. Bnt tin se In stance* of irritability occurred during the 
latter years of his Iff**, when he could not endure centred c?too. 

• Sheridan quotes tv f them. One of them was a direction to those who ride 
together through the water: 



When through the wat- r y u do t. i 
Keep very close, or very wide. 


Another related to the decanting of wine : 

First rack slow, and thou rack quick. 
Thou rack slow till you come to the thick> 
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and indeed, as Ins Journal to Stella proves, had a facility in putting 
rhymes together on any trifling occasion, which must have added con¬ 
siderably to the flow and facility of his poetical compositions. 

In his personal habits he was cleanly, even to scrupulousness. At 
one period of his life he was said to lie in bed till eleven o’clock, and 
think of wit for the day; but latterly he was an early riser. Swift was 
fond of exercise, and particularly of walking. And although modern 
pedestrians may smile at his proposing to journey to Chester, by 
walking ten miles a day; yet he is said to have taken this exercise too 
violently, and to a degree prejudicial to his health. He was also a 
tolerable horseman, fond of riding, and a judge of the noble animal, 
which he chose to celebrate, as the emblem of moral merit, under the 
name of Honyhnhnm. Exercise he pressed on his friends, particularly 
upon Stella and Vanessa, as a sort of duty; and scarce any ot his letters 
conclude without allusion to it; especially as vulnt ng to the preserva¬ 
tion of his own health, which his constitutional fits of deafness and 
giddiness rendered very precarious. His habit of body in other respects 
appears to have been indifferent, with a tendency to scrofula, which, 
perhaps, hastened his mental disorder * But the immediate cause was 
the i treasure of water upon the head, as appeared from the dissection 

after death.f . . 

< )f his learning we have already spoken; it seems to have been both 

extensive and useful, but not profoundly scholastic. Of modern lan¬ 
guages, he spoke and wrote French with facility, and understood Italian. 
His Latin verses indicate an imperfect knowh ge of prosody, and no 
great command of the language in which they are written. The poem 
called “ Bupes Carberiae,” has, in particular, been severely criticised. 
It is seldom that Swift alludes to English literature; yet it is evident 
he had perused with attention those classics to which his name is now 


* During his residence at Cavan, he was tormented with an ulcerous shin, often 
mentioned in his letters ; and in his Journal there is a minute, and rather dis¬ 
gusting account of an eruption upon his shoulder. He sent for a surgeon belonging 
to the barracks, when at Cavan, to dress his wound. The young man entered 
with fear and trembling, for all men stood in awe of the Dean. “ Look ye, sir,* 
said Swift, raising his leg from the stool on which it was extended, “ my shin is 

very badly hurt; l have sent for you, aud if you can cure it, by -111 

advertise you. Here's five guineas for you, and you need look for no more ; so cure 
me as fast as you can.” The young man succeeded ; and the Dean, who liked both 
his skill and his modesty, was kind to him, often asked him to dinner, and when 
the cure was completed, made him a compliment of five guineas more. In a letter 
to Mrs. Whiteway he says, the shin cost him but three guineas; the rest he 
probably set down to benevolence. 

t Dr. King says, that about three years before his final decay, he observed lie 
was affected by the wine which he drank after dinner, and that next day, on his 
complaining of his health, he took the liberty to tell him he was afraid he had drank 
too much wihe. Ife was startled, and replied, that he always looked on himself as 
a very temperate man, and never exceeded the quantity bis physician prescribed. 
u Now his physician/’ continued King, “never drank less than two bottles of claret 
after dinner.'’ But, it must be remembered that King himself was a strict 
water-drinker. 
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added. How carefully he had read Milton appears from his anno¬ 
tations on the “ Paradise Lost,” for the benefit of Stella. .Chaucer 
appears also to have been his favourite, for I observe among his papers 
a memorandum of the oaths used in the " Canterbury Tales/’ classed 
with the personages by whom they are used. . It appears from a note 
upon Mr. Todd’s edition of Milton, that Swift was a peruser of the 
ancient romances of chivalry. But he never mentions the romances 
and plays of the period in which he lived, without expressing the most 
emphatic contempt. To the drama, particularly, he was so indifferent, 
that he never once alludes to the writings of Shakspeare, nor, won¬ 
derful to he told, does he appear to have possessed a copy of his works. 
After noticing this, it will be scarce held remarkable, that the catalogue 
of his library only contains the works of three dramatic authors, Ben 
Jon son, Wycherley, and Rowe, the two last being presentation copies 
from the authors, in 1700 and 1702. History and classical authors 
formed the Dean’s favourite studies, and, during the decay of his 
faculties, his reading was almost entirely confined to Clarendon. 

Swift loved the country, like most men of genius, but rather prac¬ 
tised rural occupations than rural sports. At Qnilca, Gaulstown, and 
Market-Hill, he delighted in acting as a sort of overseer or bailiff to 
those employed in improving the property of his friends, and he dwells 
fondly in his Journal on his plantations and canal at Laracor, 

It does not appear from any part f his works, unless, perhaps, the 
Latin verses on the rocks of Oarbery,* that he was an admirer of the 
beautiful or romantic in landscape; but he was a curious, though not 
a scientific, observer of any singular natural phenomena which came 
under his attention. 

The humour of stubborn independence, which influenced the Dean’s 
whole character, stamps it at first examination with a whole chain of 
paradoxes. A devout believer in the truths of Christianity, a constant 
observer of the rules of religion, and zealous even to slaying in the 
cause of the Church of England, Swift assumed an occasional levity 
of writing, speaking, and acting, which caused his being branded as 
an infidel, a contemner of public ordinances, and a scoffer of church- 
discipline. Nor was this all. A zealous friend of liberty in temporal 
politics, he acted during his whole life with the Tory party,—disliking 
Irelandf even to virulent prejudice, he was the first and most 
effectual vindicator of her rights and liberties; aud, charitable and 
benevolent to the extreme limits of a moderate revenue, he lay under 
the reproach of avarice and parsimony An admirer of paradoxes, 


* He lay down on his breast to view the precipice', and became so giddy (owing 
probably to his constitutional vertigo) that he durst uot rise ; and bis two 
servants wore forced to drag him back by the heels to Jomo distance from the 
briuk. 

t The Dean disliked Irelaudasa residence, not in itself, or wi.h reCce to the 
natural qualities of its inhabitants, but on account of its beiug subjected to a sort of 
subaltern oppression, equally degrading to the characters of those who inflicted 
and those who endured it. 
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like Dr. Fuller, might have ftrano points m his history ^ wdl as 
opinions, capable of being placed in strong; contrast. The i^st .. . .. 
of his age was disgraced at college; the principal biippoitei 0 
Anne’s last administration, whose interest had made many a prelate. 
waa himself unable to attain that dignity; and he who in his writing 
Sited a tone of the most bitter misanthropy, was in active life a 
Fteadv patriot, a warm friend, and a bountiful patron. H_ had. als 

this remarkable fate as a political writer, that, although^.Tuh^h 
were in four instances subjected to arrest and examination, althougl 
larce rewards were twice offered for discovery of the author ot worU 
generally and truly ascribed to him,—yet he never personally felt the 

gra. p ot powe p or no j. a Judas could be found. 

To sell him for three hundred pound.* 

Many of these apparent paradoxes arose from Swift’s stern and 
unbending pride of temper, which rather contemned and avoided pu - 
he applause, than studied to present his character under favourable 

gular to™ of cynicism Jand much of his conduct in life remmds ns of 
his favourite style of composition, that ironi 

Wliich he was bora to introduce, 

Refined it first, and showed its use. 

From the same cause he often exhibited, in his fir^address, astern, 
ness and bluntness of demeanour, which, detached from the mode in 
which he well knew how to repair the pain he had given, was harsh to 
his inferiors, and uncivil to those of higher rank. An anecdotewliich, 
though told by Mrs. Pilkington, is well attested, bears, that the last 
time he was in London he went to dine with the Earl ot Burlington, 
who was then but newly married. The Earl being willing, it is sup¬ 
posed, to have some diversion, did not introduce him to his a^y, n 
mention his name. After dinner, said the Dean, “ 'Lady Burlington, 
I hear you can sing ; sing me a song.” The lady looked on t is 
unceremonious manner of asking a favour with distaste, and positively 
refused. He said, “ She should sing, or he would make her. Why, 
madam, 1 suppose you take me for one of your poor English heclge- 
parsons; sing when I bid you.” As the earl did nothing but laugh at 
this freedom, the lady was so vexed, that she burst into tears, an 
retired. His first compliment to her when lie saw her again, was, 
« pray, madam, are you as proud and as ill-natured now, as when 1 
saw vou last P” To which she answered, with great humour, JNo, 
Mr Dean; I’ll sing for you, if you please.” From which time he 


• In allusion t<» tliis circumstance, he once said, he was three times near being 
hanged, and that people supposed he could bring in the Pretender in his hand, and 

place on him the crown. 
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conceived great esteem for her. The Dean received with complaisance 
such praise as was delicately administered; but it belonged to his 
character to repel whatever was extravagant or coarse. When a friend 
cofessed to love Swift better than all his friends and relations, he 
said, “ The man is a fool.” And when Pope talked to him of a lady 
who admired him above all things, he replied, “Then 1^despise her 
heartily.” In fact, he seems rather to have expected his friends to 
gratify him bv implicit compliance with his humour, however whim¬ 
sical, than by any verbal flattery, disguising perhaps from himself, 
that such servile compliance was the grossest sort of practical adulation. 

Much attached to his own profession, he had a strong prejudice 
against the military* and the law. Yet it is probable he would have 
been a brave and distinguished soldier, and certain that he must have 
risen high at the bar, to which his talents were peculiarly adapted. 
His dislike to soldiers was probably heightened by his indifferent opi¬ 
nion of Marlborough and other general officers, who were zealous 
against the peace of Utrecht; and the disinclination of courts of law 
to countenance the tithe of agistment, seems greatly to have aggra¬ 
vated his dislike to that profession. 

The Dean's temper, while he was its master, was strictly economical, 
but the reverse of avaricious. He gave to the uttermost of his power, 
but he suffered no advantage to be takeu of him. This was for a time 
an obstacle to his popularity; for the vulgar are always inclined to 
praise an easy and indifferent temper, in preference even to liberality, 
when meted forth by the severe test of merit. But the Dean’s real 
and discriminating charity aimed at a better reward than popular 
applause. Even in his latter years, when habits of economy had 
assumed the appearance of parsimony, they could not overcome his 
principle of benevolence. When he was extremely ill, he heard of the 
ruin of Mr. Ellis, a cabinet-maker, an industrious young man, newly 
married, by a casual Are. The Dean instantly gave Mrs. Whiteway 
twenty pounds for the use of the young couple, charging his friend to 
conceal the quarter from which the relief had been administered. 

It is a well-known fact, that Swift, with the first five hundred 
pounds which he could call his own, instituted a fund for granting 
small loans to such industrious artisans and tradesmen as could find 
security for repaying the money by small w*eekly instalments; rat 
insisting upon punctuality in these repayments, without which the 
fund must soon have been exhausted. Dr. Johnson, no fi end to 
Swift’s fame, has represented this circumstance in an unfavourable 


Yet there were times when the Dean envied the military prerogative of using 



humility, his quarrel had rather t*een with a captain of dragoons than with the 
Dean of St. Patrick's.” Perhaps the Dean on both occasions recoLU d King 
William's proposal to promote him in the army. 
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T’ipw as it lie “ employed the catchpoll under the appearance of 
charityYet, no one knew better than Dr. Johnson the uselessness 
of vague and indiscriminate bounty, or the advantage of awakening 
the needy to habits of regular economy. It is more honourably 
reported, that many families of considerable respectability in J ublm 
owed the rise of their prosperity to assistance from this small innd; 
nor can it be doubted, that the practice of regularly saving a portion 
of weekly income, to repay the assistance thus afforded them, bad- 
more influence on their future fortune, than might have been derived 
from double the sum conferred as an eleemosynary gift. 

The lean's views extended beyond the immediate iebef of the P 0(>1 » 
though he always carried about him a certain sum m different kinds of 
coin to be distributed to deserving objects. He chiefly laboured to 
place the mode of providing for them upon some permanent looting, 
which should at once render imposition difficult, and secure rebel to the 
necessitous. On this subject he wrote several tracts. He also exer¬ 
cised a kind of police among the poor women who maintained them¬ 
selves by selling flowers, fruit, and such articles of petty traffic. He 
had nicknames for many of them, according to their persons and occu¬ 
pations, as Flora, Cancerina, Stumpa-nympha, and so^ forth. It is 
said he was once interrupted in his office of censor of these petty 
dealers! by one of them who affected to mistake him for Higgms, a 
bustling, pragmatical clergyman of the time, who had made himself 
remarkable by the vehemence of his high-cliurch politics. Swift liked 
the mistake so ill, that he was observed afterwards to avoid the street 
in which this woman kept her booth. In general, however, he neither 
met reply nor resistance, and as his authority was always exercised for 
the benefit of the public, so it was usually mingled with bounty towards 

his subjects:f 


* Of course between the humour of the Dean and that of the inferior Irish 
gome odd anecdotes occurred in the management of this fund. Due old woman is 
said positively to have refused payment, because, as she said, the money had not 
luck with her since she had dealt with the church ; and she became so vociferous 
in her complaints, that thoDean crave up his claim, fearing, as he said, she would 
meet him with an action of damages for having lent her the money that brought so 
many misfortunes with it. A cobbler who had been punctual in his first payment 
of a small instalment, had a tankard of ale by the Dean's orders. At his second 
payment, lie requested the same refreshment, upon which the. Dean, in a rage, 
ordered him to depart and let him see him no more ; with which injunction the 
man punctually complied, glad no doubt to pay his debt so easily. Upon another 
occasion, it is said, that a person who wished to borrow a small sum of money, 
being asked by Swift whom he proposed as security ? w I have none to offer,” 
said the poor man, “excepting my faith in my Redeemer.’’ Swift accepted the 
irity, made the entry accordingly, with all formality, and declared, that none of 
his debtors was more punctual than this man. 

-J- He was everywhere received by the common people with the most profound 
respect, ana used to say they should subscribe forty shillings a-yoar to keep him 
in hats, so numerous wore the bows which he received and regularly returned. 
( pou one occasion he made a ludicrous experiment on the public belief in bis 
authority. A number of people having assembled round the deanery to see an 

12 
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The exertions of his own life bear witness to the Dean s love of his 
country, and regard for literature; and one of his last public acts 
exhibited the interest which he took in the prosperity of the University 
of Dublin. These sentiments formed the basis on which he founded 
hisfriendships; for in his better days every individual whom he favoured 

latter instances, his regard was less worthily conferred, it was when 
his situation exposed him to have the alb ' tation of these qualities 
nassed noon him for the reality. The steadiness of his friendship, and 
jns readiness to discharge the duties which it imposed, at every risk 
of loss or danger to himself, has been already commemorated. His 
prejudices and antipathies were often too rashly adopted, and grounded 
m Seral upon reasons of political aversion. But Swift s mind was 
open to conviction, and, in most instances, when the ardomofeon: 
troversv had subsided, he renewed the friendships it had broken oft, 
or has spoken with candour and generosity of the objects of his satire. 
In two cases, however, he seems to have been implacable. His resent¬ 
ment outlived the faculties and the life of Marlborough, and attended 
his funeral with a satirical epitaph, which, how ver witty, dishonoured 
the writer more than the hero. For was he able to forbear a sarcasm 
against Steele, even in the “ Rhapsody on Poetry, when death ought to 
have silenced resentment. In his latter and more evil days, he classed 
his friends into Ungrateful—Grateful—Indifferent— and Doubtful 
The same liberality distinguished him respecting criticism, whether 
he received it from others, or communicated his own remarks for thmr 
benefit. At Addison’s suggestion (as we have already stated), in t e 

short poem of “ Baucis and Philemon,” he struck out forty verses, added 
forty verses, and altered the same number. On another occasion, 1 a 
* ut 3 a pamphlet into the hands of a clergyman belonging to Ins 

alKkms, which he instantly adopted. When Hmm work appeared 
he became sensible that the passages were altered for womb, and 
expressed to the Dean his regret that the alteration Jou d have been 

compliance, I hoped you would, at all times hereafter, he the more lee 

1U The 'same'crtticism to which ho himself so readily d rred, he was 
willing to extend for the benefit of his friends, or of any young man of 



means of dispersing the assembled star-gazers. 
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promising talent; and liis friend TickoU has justly characterized him 
m this capacity :— 

“Ho too, from whom attentive Oxford draw 3 
Rules for just, thinking, and noetic laws, 

To growing bards his learned aid shall land, 

The strictest critic, and tho kindest friend,” 

Of these criticisms, there are many speci mens in Iris correspondence! 
in which his chastity of taste, and correctness of poetical oar, ar< 
eminently displayed. It sometimes happened, however, that when 
teazed for an opinion by those upon whom criticism would have .been 
thrown away, he was unable to repress the causticity of his disposition. 
To one poet Lie returned his manuscript carefully folded up; assuring 
the author that he had gone through it with care, and struck out at 
least halt the faults. The poor bard, impatient to profit by Swift s 
remarks, stopped under a gateway in liis road homeward, and, opening 
the packet, discovered, to his infinite mortification, that the Dean had 
carefully blotted out every second line in his poem. With this whim¬ 
sical expression of satirical humour, his conduct in the case ot young 
Mr. Fitzherbcrt may be advantageously contrasted. This youth, 


The Dean not only wrote a most admirable letter of mingled inter 
cession and remonstrance, but supplied the young man with money 
for relief of his immediate wants. He then waited upon the obdurate 
father, rebuked him for delaying to answer liis letter, and extorted his 
consent that the young man should be sent to prosecute his medical 
studies at Leyden, with a suitable allowance. 

As an Author, there are three peculiarities remarkable in the cha¬ 
racter of Swift. The first of these has been rarely conceded to an 
author, at least by his contemporaries. It is the distinguished attri¬ 
bute of originality, and it cannot be refused to Swift by tlie most 
severe critic. Even Johnson has allowed that perhaps no author can 
be found who has borrowed so little, or has so well maintained his 
claim to be considered as original. There was indeed nothing written 
before his time which could serve for his model, and the few hints 
which he has adopted from other authors bear no more resemblance to 
his compositions than the green flax to the cable which is formed from it. 

The second peculiarity, which has indeed been already noticed, is 
his total indifference to literary fame. Swift executed his various and 
numerous works as a carpenter forms wedges, mallets, or other imple¬ 
ments of his art, not with the purpose of distinguishing himself by 
the workmanship bestowed on the tools themselves, but solely in order 
to render them fit for accomplishing a certain purpose, beyond which 
they were of no value in liis eyes. He is often anxious about the 
success of his argument, and angrily jealous of those who debate the 
principles and the purpose for which he assumes the pen, but lie 




prt MEM0TV8 Orf Rllvw# ~^3| 

. it ,>q on 11<"* t * l ffldiffcr6BW' t tlii' ftit*' of In* 

evincpn, r.n 1 j tho end of their publication was answered. The 

SKSt&S "it -*.,<« t. teyrtfe 

,om the cred < ■ f bis im , and 1 renonneum all 

cnn£rion with the ); r !its of literate**,* indicate Ins d.-dn.iiot tho 

rtp :i i r*‘tt tshmill author. , * .1 . 

C **n wishing mark of Swift’s liU character w, that, 

Jh the crept ion of hi t ,ry, (for hi, ft «empte ... I mdanc 

tempted any style of 1 position in which he has not obtain."1 a du<- 

JSie of , ■ o in: i ilenta trifling, and Bomctimee w w a j 

iffitnive * i n hi- Anglo-hit in verses, his riddlee,hkindelicnte ilescrip- 
tions' and hi, \i..Vnt political satires, are fa their\ ;moi.s depariteorei 
‘ . ceUen as the subjects admitted, ami only leave ns room 

sfanally to ret that so B»ch t nt » *©t im.lor.nly employed 

" l 'Z TX& poet is pre-emincut in the sort of poetry which 
he cultivated. He nevcT attempted any species of composition, m 
whi.'h cither the sublime or the | ithetic were required of him. But 

in every department of |.trv where wit is necessary, lie displayed, as 

♦ >v i]iect chanced to rotuire, cither Hie U faff lnrhtn.no of satire, 

1 1,.'. 'lambent and meteor-like corn seati-.ns of frolicsome humour. 
HU powers <•' v ifi< i are admirably adapted to Wa tevomte 
snhierta Rhyme, which is a hand, .iff to an interior p- . he who is 
£' . r ;,-i 'art wears as a bracelet. S iftwae of the latte. P- 

W his lir fall as easily into the best grananatteal amngen.ent, 

• n l tli- most simple and forcible expr ". ns it he had been writing 

.. ’ e Tlie mind ers.1 the coincidence of rhymes, always correct 

nn 1 natural though often tmei ted. distinguish the current of hs 

poetical composition, which erhibits, oth*rwi no J 

Li which these graces aro attained. In respect ot m,. , 

aeldom elevates his tone above a satirical diatribe, a n.™' 

, „ 8 or a 1 ■ - > on manm ; but the former arc unrivalled fa 

rity^and tV lath r in - • Sometime* however, the ...tensity n 

iiis it'iraaives to 1 t cl.. of emphatic violence, which 

borders u, , grandeur. This is r ■ uliarly distn ho 

itire, and rarely with g it j Yet this grandeur is 

, | n ot on sublimity either of conception or expression, but upon 

. ,.' /v of hoi h; aud indicates nd her ardour of temper, than power 

• In »k tier to Pnltcney, 12ih Me. 1735, thl I n says, “ I |«wr gota fnril.e 

■for snjti x. - 1 • t e, , Vi li n JproW,lJ IK to «G$HW0travels, 1 * r t 

j..n , d- i nt T mnna^mcn^ ■ fr>m t ' (- ,II. r 3001. There may, however,^ j 
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of imagination, ^acitincllgmiiojorm^ 
from the 

rence'to the“ Pindaric >des.’’ where powei 


The elevation of tone arises 


nation. Facttwirngnamover/su. from tio'tical fancy. 

, «, tron ,r mood of passion rather than tiom poi' J 

rydentold Swift he would never bo a port, he nn V ' 

xi ®««TW^nnV Orlfis.” where power of imagination was 1 


KK S sTiely:SSel strongly ’in age^xnanners, and stat ion 

SJTSjEacircumstances must have called it 

to Vanessa is as cold as that addressed to Ardelia or to Miss Floyd. 
It i« in short, a kind of poetry which neither affects sublimity noi 
patWmt in’which the graceful facility of the poet nmtes ^h &e 
acute observation of the observer of human nature, to commcn oiat . 
the singular contest between Cadenus and Vanessa, as an eNtiaoidi 

iitirv chapter in the history ot tlif 1 mxncL* 

The Dean’s promptitude in composition was equal to his smoothness 

and felicity of expression. At Mr. Gore’s, in the county of Cavan, he 
heard the lively air called the “ Feast of 0 Bourke, and, obtaining a 
literal translation of the original Irish song from the author, Mi. 
Macgowran, executed with surprising rapidity the spirited translation 

which is found in his works. ., . v 

1 if the general style of Swift’s poems, Dr, J' .mson has said, m Ian- 
gua^e not to be amended—“ They are often humorous, almost always 
light, and have the qualities which recommend such, compositions, 
easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what their author 
intended. The diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured expression, or a 
redundant epithet; all his verses exemplify his own definition of a 
good style—they consist of ‘ proper words in proper places.’ ” 

As an historian Swift is entitled to little notice, The “ History of 
England’’ is an abridgment, written evidently in imitation of Pater¬ 
culus, but without those advantages in point of information which 
rendered the Latin author valuable. The Dean abandoned his task, 
because, as he said, with a sort of smile, to Mr. 1 >eane Swift, ** .1 have 
found them all such a padk of rascals, I would have no more to say to 
them/* His account of the “ Four Last Years of Queen Anne’^has 
little pretensions to the name of history ; it L written with the feelings 
and prejudices of a party writer, and does not deserve to be separated 
from the “ Examiners,” and other political tracts, of which Swift was 
the author. The tendency and purpose of these various publications, 
as well as of the “ Drapier’s Letters/’ have already been illustrated. 
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Tlnl although bis political treatises raised his fame when published, 

Atoms'‘Tale of a Tab,” to the “ Battle of the Books, to his moral 
romance of “ Gulliver,” and to his smaller, hut not less exquisite satires 
Zn men and manners, that Swift owes the extent and permanency 

ind d ee ^, “ & 

£ rStT reader as if it were tmth. Un¬ 

thP depths and shallows of active life, had stored his mind with facts 
drawn* from his own acute observation, and thus supplied with mate- 
riX i,' °creativc°tsdent which he possessed; for although the knew- 
eSe of the human mind may be, in a certain extent, intuitive and 

subsist without extended acquaintance with the b '\^? f T 0 ^ d yet ti 
could only be acquired from intimate familiarity with the actual bus 

ne iii < fiction W h°e 1 posse3sed, in the most e^tensivedcgree, 
similitude—the power, as we observed in the case ot Gulliver s 
Travels ” of adopting and sustaining a fictitious character, under eveiy 
peculiarity of place and circumstance. A considerable part of this 
secret rests upon minuteness of narrative. Small and detached huts 
form the foreground of a narrative when told by an e y c -^ness. y 

with respect to him as an individual 

^ the head of a feUeh »g«. 

SSS &5ES tt? « Sagimeri Bnt to . dhtot eoeetotor nil 

thesemhiuteincidents are lit and “D,™.° 2 
(■vents • and it l-eauires the discrimination of bwitt. or ov ue roe, w 
sllect in a fictitious narrative, such an enumeration of muinte incidents 
mio-lit strike the beholder of a real fact, especially such a one as lias 
SiStSSSki & anenlarged mind and education to geuerahze u< 

SiS? I ^ anticipated in a sort of paraHel wlndi l mtoded 

to have made between the romances of “Gulhver and TMxuw 
Crusoe” by the ingenious author of the History.°[ Q f ^ j h av0 

Wn lnnP induced to hold. After illustrating his proposition, by 

showing low Cmsoe verifies his narrative of a storm, through 

of a detail of particular incidents, he proceeds Thwemnute »» 

rcnces immediately lead us to give credit to ■ _ ,, ‘ ■ ■ hoon 

we think they would hardly have been mentioned unless thOT hftd U 
true. The same oiroumstantial detail ol tacts is remarkable i 
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liver’s Travels,’ and we are led on by them to a partial belief in the 

most improbable narrations,”* . _ . , . . , p 

The genius of De Foe has never been questioned, but his sphere ot 

information was narrow ; and hence his capacity of fictitious invention 
was limited to one or two characters. A plain sailor, as Robinson 
Crusoe—a blunt soldier, as his supposed Cavalier,—a sharper in low 
life, like some of his other fictitious personages, were the only disguises 
which the extent of his information permitted him to assume. In this 
respect he is limited, like the sorcerer in the Indian tale, whose powers 
of transformation were confined to assuming the likeness of two or 
three animals only. But Swift seems, like the Persian dervise, to have 
possessed the faculty of transfusing his own soul into the body of any 
one whom he selectedof seeing with his eyes, employing every organ 
of his sense, and even becoming master of the powers of Bis judgment. 
Lemuel Gulliver the traveller, Isaac Bickerstaff the astrologer, the 
Frenchman who writes the new journey to Paris, Mrs. Harris, Mary 
the cook-maid, the grave projector who proposes a plan for relieving 
the poor by eating their children, and the vehement Whig politician 
who remonstrates against the enormities of the Dublin signs, are all 
persons as distinct from each other as they are in appearance from the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. Each maintains his own character, moves in 
his own sphere, and is struck with those circumstances which his 
situation in life, or habits of thinking, have rendered most interesting 
to him as an individual. 

The proposition I have ventured to lay down, respecting the art of 
giving verisimilitude to a fictitious narrative, has a corollary resting 
on the same principles. As minute particulars, pressing close upon 
the observation of the narrator, occupy a disproportionate share of his 
narrative and of his observation, so circumstances more important in 
themselves, in many cases, attract his notice only partially, and are 
therefore out imperfectly detailed. In other words, there is a distance 
as well as a foreground in narrative, as in natural perspective, and the 
scale of objects necessarily decreases as they are withdrawn from the 
vicinity of him who reports them. In this particular, the art of Swift 
is equally manifest. The information which Gulliver acquires from 
hearsay, is communicated in a more vague and general manner than 
that reported on his own knowledge. He does not, like other voyagers 
into Utopian realms, bring us back a minute account of their laws and 
government, but merely such general information upon these topics, as 
a well-informed and curious stranger may be reasonably supposed to 
acquire, during some months’ residence in a foreign country. In short, 
the narrator is the centre and main-spring of the story, which neither 
exhibits a degree of extended information, such as circumstances could 
not permit him to acquire, nor omit those minute incidents, which the 


* Dunlop’s History of Fiction, 
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game circumstances rendered of importance to him, because imme- 
d ‘sSftfas S more'easdy 1 attained this perfection of fictitious nar- 

tained the most undeviating attention to fi® JT 0 f tElooK 
Mr. Cambridge has just y observed of the Battlc of the Books is 
nil vr+rnc a general characteristic ox fewiit s writings, wnoevei 
examines them will find, that, through the whole piece, no one episode 
,,, 'usion is introduced for its own sake, but every part appears not 
only consistent with, but written for the express purpose of strength- 

e Mc U K: in of’Swift,'Dr.' Johnson has made the following ob- 
seSbns which are entitled to great weight from the learning and 
cWcter of the critic. It is, however, to. be considered, that the 
author of the “ Eambler” may be supposed in some dcgiee to undei- 
value a structure of composition, so strikingly opposed to Ins own, aud 
£ Dr Johnson, as has already been observed, appears to have been 

unfriendly to the memory of Dean Switt.' . . c ,. 

u J n Ixis works he has given very different specimens both of sent - 

ments and expression. His ‘ Tale of a Tub’ lias little resemblance to 
his other nieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a 
copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterward 
nevm possessed, or never exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and 
peculiar, that it must he considered by itself; what is true of that, is 
tint trnp of Lvthing else which ic has written. 

«In his other works is found an equabletenor of easy language, 
which rather trickles than flows. His delight was m simplicity. That 
ho has in his works no metaphor, as has been said, is not tiue, but. 
Lis few metaphors seem to be received rather by necessity than choice. 

„ Wh( . n employed in writing the Dean’s life, Dr. Johnson received two inyita- 
lions from Deane^Swift, Esq, to spend some time at Ins house in Worcestershire, 
!Znf which wa« conveyed by Mr. Theophilus Swift, his son, to whom I owe this 
?nfonnation * he purpose was to make every communication in Ins power that 
™,Vht throw light on the history of his great and beloved relative. But Dr. 

serais* “• "rs sv,™ s"pc“ 

SBt Z SST-dt. to £lo *™. » Dr. 

Johnson’s craduct on this occasion, as well as in many passages of his life of the 
Dean, especially considering that tLese great men coimn-led m Pohtaalyto MB^ 
ntim-o ; Q n ww from Earl Gower to some friend of bwitt, u.iua 1^.1 jx & 1 j 
1738 in wMcfhe enlo^o m-s^ to seenro the Dean’s interest for the purposeof 
Siring for Johnson the degree of Master of Arts in Wniwjy o D * ; 
P i f n render liim eligible to be teacliei- of a chanty-scbool at Appiobj. 1 no 

Dean ma?hlvore used o?neglfected this application. The late Bishop of Dromore, 

who had luany opportunities of personal observation, was of opinion that Dr. 

ToVmsnn’s dislike to Swift arose from the Dean s having opposed Di. Maddens 
John pons nui . in Trini I v College. It must bo remembered that 

scheme for ^^“^^Xdden’s poom on the death of Jtoultor. Yetcertainly 
S^sSSrfflo 1 that primate died, the Dean should have 
publicly interested himself in the affairs of the ui. versify. 
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I STB“iSr-aS to his’ thoughts which are never sub 


stand him. The peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge; 
and it will be sufficient that he is acquainted with common Molds and 
common things; he is neither required to mount elevations, nor to ex¬ 
plore profundities; his passage is always on_ a level, along solid 

ground, without asperities, without obstruction. 

The general character of Swift has been excellently drawn by the 
learned and candid Granger, with which I request permission to close 

these memoirs: _ . _ - ,, c T • 

“Jonathan Swift was blessed in a higher degree than any ot his 

contemporaries, with the powers of a creative genius, llie more we 
dwell upon the character and writings of this great man, the more 
they improve upon us : in whatever light we view liim ? he still appeal :> o 
1 *o an original. His wit, his humour, his patriotism, his chanty, 
even las piety, wore of a different oast from those ot othei men. Ho 
had in his virtues tew equals, and in his talents no superioi. In that 
of humour, and more especially in irony, he ever was, and probably 
(ver will be, unrivalled. 1 i.e did the highest honour to his c*mnti\ \ 
his parts, and was a great blessing to it by the vigilance and activity 
of his public spirit. His style, which generally consists of the moat 
naked and simple terms, is strong, clear, and expressive ; familiar, 
without vulgarity or meanness ; and beautiful, without affectation or 
ornament. He is sometimes licentious in liis satire; and transgresses 
the bounds of delicacy and purity. He, in the latter part of his life, 
availed himself of the privilege of bis great wit to trifle; but when, in 
this instance, we deplore the misapplication of such wonderful abilities, 
we at the same time admire the whims, if not the dotages, of a Swill. 
He was, perhaps, the only clergyman of his time, who had a thorough 
knowledge of men and manners. Ilis ‘Tale of a Tub,’ his * Gulliver’s 
Travels/ and nis ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ are the most considerable of 
his prose works; and his ‘ Legion Club,’ his ‘ Cadenus and Vanessa,’ 
and his ‘Khapsody on Poetry,’are at the head of his poetical per¬ 
formances. His writings, in general, are regarded as standing models 


of our language, as well as perpetual monuments ot their author’e 




ANECDOTES OE THE EAMIIff OE SWIET. 

A FRAGMENT—WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT. 


[The original Manuscript , in his own hand, is lodged in the University Library of 
L Dublin. ] 

#T 1 IE family of tlie Swifts was ancient in Yorkshire; from them 
_L descended a noted person, who passed under the name ot Gavahero 
Swift a man of wit and humour. He was made an Iimil i eei by 
Kino- James or Kiim Charles the First, with the title of Baron Car- 
£fo?d“bnt never was in that kingdom. Many traditmnal pleasant 
stories are related of him, which the family planted in Ireland had 
received from their parents. This lord died without issue male ; and 
his heiress whether of the first or second descent, was married to 
Robert Fielding, Esquire, commonly cahed Handsome 
brought him a considerable estate in Yorkshire, which he squandered 
away, but had no children; the Earl of Eglinton manned another co- 

heiress of the same family, as he has often told me.t 

Another of the same family was Sir Edward Swift, well known in 
the times of the great rebellion and usurpation, but I am ignoian 

Wh Of h the other^-anch, whereof the greatest part settled in Mand, the 
founder was William Swift, prebendary of Canterbury,, towards ti e 
w Tea „ 0 f < ueen Elizabeth, and during the reign of Kmg James 
the Fhst He was a divine of some distinction There is a sermon of 
his extant and the title is to be seen in the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library^but I never could get a copy, and I suppose it would now be 

0t Thh Williai married the heiress of PUlpott, I suppose a Yorkshire|| 
gentiemmijbywhorn he got a very considerable estate, which, however, 



Cf v . -n' cn waa created Viscount (not Bavon'u of Carling ford, by 

* Barn am Swift, T'Sq., was erearea v \ 1r . g ^ p +Via bccamo 

King Charles I. March ‘20, 1627, and by his death m 1642, b. P. the title became 

CX f Scottish genealogists do not record such a marriage in the pedigree of the 

E f Wmam^wft was rector of St. Andrew’s, in Canterbury, not a pre- 

b6 f It was preached Jan. 25, J 1621, at St George’s, C>mt 0 rW, at the funer^of 
Sir Thomas Wilson, in Item. viii. 18, and is written much m the style ana manner 

of that age.—P.S. 

[1 More probably of Kent.—!).&• 
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she kept in her own power; I know not by what artifice. ?’j' ‘ j'!? £ 

And tlms much is certain, that except a church or chantei lease which 
was not renewed, Thomas never enjoyed more than onehundred pounds 
a-year, which was all at Goodrich, m Herefordshire, whereof not above 

one half is now in the possession of a great grandson. _ 

His original picture* is now in the banns ,.l (»>,hnn 

Scnis to have a gold deal of the shrew in her countenance ;f whose 
arms of an heiress are joined with his own; and by the last ho seems 
to have been a person somewhat fantastic; for in these Ic ones as 11s 
deS adolplun (in those days called a Swift) twisted about an 

anchor, with this motto, l^esfnia lento. . . 

There is likewise a seal with the same coat of arms, (his not joined 
with his wife’s,) which the said William commonly made use of, and 
this is also now in the possession ot Godwin Swift above mentioned. 

His eldest son Thomas seems to have been a clergyman before Jim 
father’s death. He was vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, ‘Within a 
mile or two of Boss; lie had likewise another church living with about 
one hundred pounds a-year in land, as I have already nient loncd. He 
built a house on his own land in the village of Goodrich, winch, by the 
architecture, denotes the builder to have been somewhat whimsical 
and singular, and very much toward a projector. The house is above 
a hundred years old, and still in good repair, inhabited by a tenant ot 
the female line, but the landlord, a young gentleman, lives upon Ins 

own estate in Ireland,* . 

This Thomas was distinguished by his courage, as well as his loyalty 

to King Charles the First, and the sufferings lie underwent for that 
iirince^more than any person of his condition in England. Some his¬ 
torians of those times relate several particulars of what he acted, and 
what hardships he underwent for the person and cause of that blessed 
martyred prince. He was plundered by the Itoundhcads six-aiid- 
thirty times, some say above fifty. ! Le engaged his small estate, and 
o-athered all the money he could get, quilted it in his waistcoat, got ch 
to a town held for the king, where being asked by the governor, who 


* Prawn iu 1603, rot. 57: his wife’s in the same year, rot. 54.—D. S, 

| These pictures are still preserved in the family, 

% This house, now the property of Mr. Theophilus Swift, is still standing. A 
vault is shown beneath the kitchen, accessible only by raising one of the flag-stones 
Here were concealed the provisions of bread and milk, which supported the lives ol 
the family after they had been plundered by the Parliamentary soldiers. The vicar 
was in those days considered as a conjuror, especially when, his neighbours being 
discharged from assisting him, and all his provisions destroyed, he still continued 
to subsist his family. This vault is probably one of the peculiarities of architecture 
noticed by the Dean. 
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knew him well, “ what he could do for his majesty ?” Nr. Swift said, 

< he would give the king his coat,” and stripping it off, presented it to 
the governor; who observing it to he worth little, Mr. Swift said, 
u then take my waistcoat:” he bid the governor weigh it in his hand, 
who, ordering it to be ripped, found it lined with three hundred broad 
pieces of gold, which, as it proved a seasonable relief, yiust he allowed 
an extraordinary supply from a private clergyman with ten children, 
of a small estate, so often plundered, and soon after turned out of his 

livings in the church. 

At another time, being informed that three hundred horse oi the 
rebel party, intended in a week to pass over a certain river, upon au 
attempt against the Cavaliers, Mr. Swift haying a head mechanically 
turned, he contrived certain pieces of iron with three* spikes, wheicof 
one must always he with i he | )oiet upward j he placed them over night 
in the ford, where he received notice that the rebels would pass early 
the next morning, which they accordingly did, and lost two hundred 
of their men, who were drowned or trod to death by the falling of their 

horses, or torn by the spikes. 

His sons, whereof four were settled m Ireland, (driven tlnthei by 
their sufferings, and by the death of their iather,) related many other 
passages, which they learned either from their father himself, or from 
what had been told them by the most credible persons of Hereford¬ 
shire, and some neighbouring counties: and which some of those sons 
often told to their children; many of which are still remembered, but 


many more forgot. t ,, 

lie was deprived of both his church livings sooner than most other 

loyal clergymen, upon account of his superior zeal for the king s cause, 
and his estate sequestered. His preferments, at least that of Good¬ 
rich, were given to a fanatical saint, who scrupled not, however, to 
conform upon the Restoration, and lived many y ears, I think till altci 
the Revolution: I have seen many persons at Goodrich, who knew and 
told me his name, which I cannot now remember. 

The lord-treasurer Oxford told the Dean, that he had among lus 
father’s (Sir Edward Harley’s) papers, several letters from Mr. Thomas 
Swift, writ in those times, which he promised to give to the grandson, 
whose life I am now writing; hut never going to his house m Here¬ 
fordshire white he was treasurer, and the queen’s death happening m 
three days after his removal, the Dean went to Ireland, and the earl 
being tried for his life, and dying while the Dean 1 ; in Ireland, he 

could never get them. „ . _ , r 

Mr. Thomas Swift died in the year lb* >8, and in the 63rd year of 

his age; his body lies under the altar at Goodrich, with a shoi t in¬ 
scription.']' lie died about two years before the return ot Ring 


* It should be four.—S, 

t This was erected by the Doan, and was the subject of some pleasantly between 
Popo and him. At the same time fcho Dean gavo a ebalieo to the church of 

Goodrich. 
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owing tbo rfecoud, who, by tho ... of •'"»•< I'" ■ 

I,,,I |>r..mined, if ever li.nl .lio.iUl ■■ him. tlnii h« «<•" •' I’jv" 1 ;: ’! 
Mr. Swill in the rl.mvli, u.nl ulli.-rwiso reword hi* UuniU 
tr.mrdimirv mrvioos mid zriil, mid , -i ■ ■ ,,l ,.,iw in tin’ i COUMJ 
but Mr Swill.’ M niorili *li»* 1 1 with him *‘lh . . • i , 

l,o nil’ll and womon; lii« <'1.1. 1. mm, Suujt, <& th* 11 

I' / ao atvlod by (i ii ill mi tin? hiTiiltl, III whow book I 10 

(iimily U .1.' ‘ I'ii’i’.l III Im-'V.I wn . I lliink. «'uH<-l 1| "' 1 1 

1 . I ‘ II,. ,i,:irri-’.l n ruliitl.m '.I 11**' "I't Mm'.'lllODJM ut t)l moll I. 

I;;:iLi'' .... - 1.. i»v«ity.u... ; . m u« ■ t 

Onmm.i nuulo him his attornej general mtJmpftlfttaiateof l M.i'' 11 )- 

Jl,. hull four wiv.’H. .. luon, toth# gn nt ..H. ik-.- «,t bin *'imi s. 

co-heiress to Admiral Beano, who was <>u« «* 1 ll< ' 1 " ll ■ 

(lodwin l. l'l . f\ .'i;i I . liil.lr. n. who lmvo all . Mini. llr wni u" ill 

nloador, but perhaps a. little too • dexterous in tho subtlu l«>rt* «.t tho 

Tho sooond son of Mr. Thmnas Buffi was called by the *n» . 

was bred at Oxford, and took ordors. Ho muri tho oldest daughter 
of Sir William ,1'Avonant, but died young, and loll only ono eon, w 10 
was also called T lumas, and is now rector of Putonl.a... in burrey. 
llis widow I d long, was extremely poor, and m part buj j•<-il>-*a hy 
tho famous Dr. South, who had bean hor husband b intimate friend. 

Tho rest of liis sons, as far os I can ."ill !•> mm.I. were .M r. / ></> M 
Swift, callod so after the name of his mother, wlm wa < a near relation 
to Mr. Dryden the poet, IFtlltom, Jonathan, and Mam, who all lived 
and died in Ireland; but none of them left male issue except./ Iluni, 
who beside a daughter, left one son, torn seven months after ins 
father’s doatb, of whoso life I intend to write a few memorials. 

J. S., D.D. and D. of St. P-, was tho only a«» Jonutlimi 

Swift, who was tho seventh or eighth son of Air. 'I (mums Swift nbo\ • 

mentioned, so eminent for his loyalty and his sufforiugs. ... 

His father died young, about two years after his marriage; bo liml 
some employments and agencies; his death was much lamented on 
account of his reputation for integrity, with a tolerable good under- 

^Ho married Mrs. Abigail Ericlc.f of Leicestershire, deaoended from 

* These ttiee words wero interlined in tho original, some linio aftal 11 was 
first written, and wero designed by tho Doctor to be a sneer upon the memory of 

his undo.—D. . c ,. 

t This lady had much of her celebrated son’s peculiar humour, oho camo fo 

visit him after he was e J at Laracor, and lodged with M r. i .rent, a printer in 

George's Lane, Dublin, husband of tho person who was afterwards the l’. :ius 

housekeeper, and who is commemorated by him iu the laughable Verses, begin¬ 


ning— 


Dinglcy and 1 irent. 
Wherever they went, Ac. 


Mrs. Swift, tvho had probably discovered the gossiping temper other laud* 
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the most ancient family of the Ericks, who derive their lineage from 
Erick the Forester, a great commander, who raised an army to oppose 
the invasion of William the Conqueror, by whom he was vanquished, 
hut afterward employed to command that prince s forces ; and in his 
old a»e retired to his house in Leicestershire, where hrn family has 
continued ever sirce, but declining every age, and are now in the con¬ 
dition of very private gentlemen * a 
This marriage was on both sides very indiscreet, or lus wife brought 

her husband little or no fortune; and his death happening so suddenly, 
before he could make a sufficient establishment for his family, his son 
(not then horn) hath often been 1 to say, that he felt the conse¬ 
quences of that marriage, not only through the whole course of his 

education, hut during the greatest part of Ins life. 

He was horn in Dublin, on St. Andrew s day; and when he was a 
year old, an event happened to him that seems very unusual; tor his 
nurse, who was a woman of Whitehaven, being under an absolute 
necessity of seeing one of her relations, who being 1 hen extremely sick, 
‘.ndfrom whom she expected a legacy; and being extremely f„nd of 
the infant, she stole lum on shipboard unknown to his mother and 
uncle, and carried him with her to Whitehaven, where he continued 
for almost three years. For, when the matter was discovered, his 
mother sent orders by all means not to hazard a second voyage, till he 
could be better able to bear it. The nurse was so C&reful of him, that 
before he returned he had learned to spell, and by the time that 110 
was five years old he could read any chapter in the Bible* < 

After his return to Ireland, he was sent at six years old to the school 
of Kilkenny, from whence, at fourteen, he was admitted into the 
university at Dublin; where, by the ill treatment of his nearest rela¬ 
tions, he was so much discouraged and sunk in his spirits.that he too 
much neglected some parts of his academic studies; tor which he had 
no great relish by nature, and turned himself to reading history and 
iioetry: so that, when the time came for taking his degree of t helor, 
although he had lived with great regularity and due obserVanceof the 
statutes, he was stopped of his de t, e for dnlness and insufficiency ; 
and at last hardly admitted, in a manner little to his < lit, which is 
called in that college spccmli gratni. And t discreditable mark, as 
I am told, stands upon record in their college registry. 

The troubles then breaking out, he v ut to his mother, who lived m 
Leicester; and after continuing there some mouths, he was received 

bdT amu-d li.rcredifllty by pretending she hadronic to Iidsnd to receive the 
•uldresses of a lover, and under thet character received her son Jonathan a first 
visit, before she acquainted Mis. l’ivnt with the trick sho had put upon her 

curiosity* 

• The family of 2SH&, which has produced many eminent men. is still ivpiv- 
seated by two respectublo branches, the HorricL* of L?icest< r town, and the 
Jit tricks of Uenumanor. Of both theBO brunches, di pedi cs and 

miiny curious historical SUOCdotcB arc given in the “lli^tor^ of J cicet ■- 
bkiro.” 
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by Sir William Temple, whoso father had been a .great fri^d^the 

g«*l “ a A'L d S • 1,S lX D occmion Unto.' «. 

»ir XE gLv*g into 

t«» often trusted vrf 'g^JFgt&C, 

Lon 
tor 

tion to JJingiana, visit-eu. m» mu. T* <. ■ Willi*, m Teimile 

advice in afFairs of greatest consequence. But feu W'l iam iemp . 

weary of living so near London, and resolving to l ctire to a mere 
private scene, bought an estate near Farnham in Surrey, of about 
i A()/ n vpnr where J\Ir* Swift ncconipnnictl him. r 

Abou y t that time a bill was brought into the House of Commons for 
triennial parliaments; against which the king, who was a stranger to 
our constitution, was very averse, by the advice of so “ e ™; a k P?°P 
who persuaded the Earl of Portland that King Charles the En&t lost 
his crown and life by consenting to pass such a bill. I e earl, win. 
was a weak man, came down to Moor-Park, by his majesty s orders, o 
have Sir William Temple’s advice, who said much to show him the 
mistake. But he continued still to advise the king against passing the 
bill. Whereupon Mr. Swift was sent to Kensington with the whole 
account of the matter in writing, to convince the king and the earl how 
ill they were informed. He told the earl, to whom lie was referred by 

the First was not owing to his passing the triennial bill, which did not 
hinder him from dissolving any parliament, but to the passing ot 
another bill, which put it out of his power to dissolve the parliament 
then in being, without the consent of the house. Mr. Swiit, who was 
well versed in English history, although he was then under twenty-one 
years old, gave the king a short account of the matter, but a more 
large one to the Earl of Portland, but all m vain; for the king, by ill 
advisers, was prevailed upon to refuse passing the bill* Tins was the 
first time that Mr. Swift had any converse with courts, and lie told 
his friends it was the first incident that helped to cure lnm ot vanity. 
The consequence of this wrong step in his innjesty wits very unhappy ; 
for it put that prince under a necessity of introducing those people 
called Whigs hito power and employments, in order to pacify them. 
For, although it he held a part oi t si«’ : ’ p 1, 1 ^ ' v * i 

* This happened in the year 1693, when the bill for triennial parliaments was 
rejected, not by the kiDg, but by the House of Commons. 
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, i *11 i 41»n loornpfl in the law tkiuk otherwise, from that 
53 o a n Sedlt the coronation, wherein the prince obliges himself 

t0 MTsVift lfvcd W witf h^ W ?Sh C Wiliam Temple) some time, but 

nf ent'eiSg S the church merely for support and Sir William 
Temple then being master of the rolls in Ireland, offered lnm an 
employ of about 1201. a-year in that office 

i since ho had now an opportunity ot hving witnoui ueiu 

Lor^'copel thTnLord Depn^ho^ the north, 

; sera* 

5S£fc.» )!..» )W «. »* in- “1 •*—•** 

X«d to Loodoo, and ^ 

£deTo Si^WUliam Tempfe, that he would give Mr. Swift a prebend 

much friendship for him, promised to second lus petition, but as he 

Sd^S 35 dtoMr. Swift, after long attendance 

in vain thought it better to°comply with an invitation given him by 
V ' l'nlof Berkeley to attend him to Ireland, as his chaplain and 

gu gas 

W ato ford * and M t. S w i ft acted as secretary during the whole journey 
}\But another person had so insinuated lumseli into the 

earVs favour by teUing him that the post of secretary was not paper 

S chS profermcnts, that his lordship, alter a poor apology, gate 

that office to 3 p „_. rv 0 f T)errv fell vacant; and it was the 

■h) viinVo turn to dispose of it. Yet things wero so ordered, 
9jJ thf secretary having received a bribe, tb- deanery was disposed 

* 'SfSrth a “£ a ildrd pmtTf .hat rich deanery, and at tl 
, l ,'.'Tni a sixth. The excuse pretended was his being too young, 
although ho was then thirty years old* 






CHAPTER I. 

PreUmin<m Remark* onfhePoeinj /f ’ ifXf T^ttyratim^^’eailu 

The Lire of Dtyfa* frovl M» Ji < n.k <1 ill the Jsemrati j 

Poems, including the " Annus Mvrabms. 

rpHE Life of Drydon may bo said to comprehend a In b-ry of tbo 

1 literature of England, and its changes, daring nearly hall ■ 

century Whilo his great contemporary Milton was m arienca and 

sccresy laving the foundation of that immortal fame, which no poet 

has so higbly doserved, Drydan’s labours wore ever• ... the eye V ih« 
nas so iu D .iiy uesoivo , j _ Restoration till bis 


nnnts of Ills a£P’- As 110 WTOu0 iroul UoWBHUjri w y 4 * 0 r> . 1 J , 

certain deference to the public opinion; for ho, whoso bread ■ ■ < 
upon the success of his volume, is compelled to study popularity. but, 
on the other hand, his better judgment was often directed to im prove 
that of his readers; so that he alternately influenced and stooped t<. 
the national taste of the day. If, therefore, wo would know the 
gradual changes which took place in our poetry during the above 
period, we have only to consult the writings of an author, who pro- 

duced yearly some new perfonnancc, allowed to . 1 j # t j * i 1 
the particular style which was fashionable for the time. It w the 
obiect of this memoir to connect, with the account of Dryden s hie and 
publications, such a general view of the literature of the tune, as may 
enable the reader to estimate how far the age was indebted to the 
poet* and how far the poet was influenced by the taste and manners 
of the age. A tew preliminary remarks on the literature of the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century will form a necessary introduction to 
this Biographical Memoir. 

When James I. ascended the throne of England, he came to rule a 
court and people, as much distinguished for literature as for commerce 
and arms. Shakspeare was in the zenith of his reputation, and 
England possessed other poets inferior to Shakspeare alone; or, 
indeed, the higher order of whose plays may claim to be ranked above 
the inferior dramas ascribed to him. Among these we may reckon 
Massinger, who approached to Shakspeare in dignity; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who surjmssed him in drawing female characters, and 
those of polite and courtly life; and Jonson, who attempted to supply, 


*> 
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by depth of learning, and drakdto* 1dm- Others, 

4‘ I™ .•yrajssaSSiSrSaS, .on, ^ m . 

to the general readers of thenmon herd of authors. Ford, 
claim to be distinguis e even chapman and Decker, added 

lustre to the stage for which W . for it afforded the 

the branch of poetry most Buoass y nm nber of theatres then 

and he was neither tired nor ^ necessarily undergone by 

agreeable ^^^mSc^awels * But, although during the 
every candidate James L> the stage seems to have 

affeded the pnndpd gjfrgg* * of Par. 

SfcV«StK5 ^ **. »;es.*aga 

Wdltoff who ornamented tW. » «t 

^Notwithstanding the .Itajfag.rt «■» ”jn£ 

confessed, that one common fault^m» or ^ 3de e ; ? tte 

fatal propensity to fdUe w*J; 8 ^>stitat|B - humour, and even 

tor the effnsions «* 

a9 well as a syotom oreicn, the court lurronage wan for 
mankind at large In E b t a caautio courtier, who 


jifMafisagagsfi Jg-sfj^g 

x'tssfi.g..■ sxsz: ssasi 

sfitss .niffysK - *» wam 

effect 1ms boon.—Et>-1 


lut the 
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Btrone memory and a heated brain, applied to the absurd purpose of 

had a considerable share in determining the false tasto «f h ! M 
which soon became so general, that 

are to be found even among the choicest oi : tho wheat - ^• 

himself affords us too many instances of this fashionable hc . ros 7 1 
wit; and he, who could create new worlds out of his own imagination, 
descended to low, and often ill-timed puns and quibbles. Xhis was 
not an evil to be cured by tho accession of our Scottish James, whose 
qualifications as a punster were at least equal to lus boasted 
cram The false taste, which had been gaming ground even m tin 
rei^n of Elizabeth, now overflowed the whole kingdom with the im¬ 
petuosity of a land-flood. These outrages upon language were com¬ 
mitted without regard to time and place. They were held good argu¬ 
ments at the bar, though Bacon sat on the woolsack; and eloquence 
irresistible by the most hardened sinner, when King or Corbet were in 
the pulpit. Where grave and learned professions set the example, tl e 
poets, it will readily be believed, ran headlong into an error, for which 
they could plead such respectable example. The affectation of the 
word” and “ of the letter,” for alliteration was almost as fashionable as 
punning, seemed, in some degree, to bring back English composition to 
\-he barbarous rules of the ancient Anglo- S axons, the merit of whose poems 
consisted, not in the ideas, but in the quaint arrangement of the 
words, and the regular recurrence of some iavourite sound or letter. 

This peculiar taste for twisting and playing upon words, instead of 
applying them to their natural and proper use, was combined with the 
similar extravagance -of those whom Dr, Johnson has entitled Meta¬ 
physical Poets. This class of authors used the same violence towards 
images and ideas which had formerly been applied to words; in truth, 
the °two styles were often combined, and, even when separate, had a 
kindred alliance with each other. It is the business of the punster to 
discover and yoke together two words, which, while they have some 
resemblance in sound, the more exact the better, convey a totally dif¬ 
ferent signification. The metaphysical poet, on the other hand, piqued 
himself in discovering hidden resemblances between ideas apparently 
the most dissimilar, and in combining, by some violent and compelled 
association, illustrations and allusions utterly foreign from each other. 
Thus did the metaphysical poet resemble the quibbler, exercising pre¬ 
cisely the same tyranny over ideas, which the latter practised upon 
sounds only. 


* Our deserved idolatry of Shakspeare and Milton was equalled by that paid to 
this pedantic coxcomb in his own time. Ho is called, in the title page of his plays, 
(for, besides “Euphues,” he wrote what he styled “Court Comedies,’ ) “the only 
rare poet of that time ; the witty, comical, facetiously quick, and unparalleled 
John Lillie.” The Satire in “ Cinthia’s Revels” is directed by Ben Jonson against 
this false and pedantic taste. 

t So that learned and sapient monarch was pleased to call his skill in 
politics. 
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Tr,n«i ft frave an early example of metaphysical poetry; indeed, it 
Jonson gave an j i ^ amply stored with learning, gifted 

was the natural re. ° d t he power of constant labour, but to 

with a tenacious me j t ior of what is naturally beautiful, 

an< that happine ^ P latter q nalitiea unite in many passages of 

such Jonson was unequal to produce; 
justice, and ttie S ™1 >1! | y. forced, and most unnatural, though 

^ftenious^analoo'ies which were afterwards copied by Donne and 
ingenious analogies, " I , ftcn meet passages so congenial 

Cowley. In reading Shakspeaie, we oiten me y B ^ ^ hardly 

to our nature and feelings, that, heamtif_ e | ■ . Jonsonj 

he \T»S S to ivd Sow Scould bav/ occurred to 
which, B .PW|*rt risesn^us as we bestow time in considering 

TtZ ^ui favour from the reign of James I. till the beginning of 

?h e CivS Wars silenced the muses. The gtanriw ^bfSted 
in excuse, that the metaphysicalpoetiy _ couldoi y ^ cQuld 

men whose minds were dee P^ 1 S O f r b . ed huowledge for supplying 

boldly 4^ W * iXff ISSSSSfiX* « •their 

the expenditure ol ■[* \ tixc , f N f !; ■ w ore a ll men; but 

32*SH5t.!»o'«»%t£3 SE^TS^ftSS 

St? TiSSfi SB 

\ >Ut on 1 su npl£dSJurt with masques, aud his pageants with verses; 
SJtionS bTu^y * a Doine, a leader among the metaphysical poets, 

* In Jonson’s last illness, Gharies m I am poor, 

sends me so miserable a donation, said t. 1 m ) .■ - n #u ancy /> whatever 
and live in an alley ; go back am from an epigram by Jonson, that the king 

S »<«» i"« “ 

the present day. 
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with whom ICing James had punned and <L»ibbledin P^son^ ahared ; 

in a remarkable degree, the good graces of Charles I. who jgtj j* 

fore bo supposed no enemy to his vein of f ^ 110 , K () i dul . 

sincere nietv nor his sacred office restrained lum from fantastic im u 

sence in eSava<mnt conceit, oven upon the most solemn themes which 
genoe in onn ™ . C vlev w h 0 , w ith the learning and acute- 

jysavk.—v** 1 t-w*,** ? «*«? im, t. 

nation and frequent happiness ot expression, and who claims tlm 
highest place of all who ever plied the unprofitable trade of combining 

mfri'ncrbis nrosperity; but his talents recommended lnm at the military 
court of Oxford! andthe most ingenious poet of the metaphysical class 
enioyed the applause of Charles before ho shared the exile of his consoi t 
Henrietta. Cleveland also was honoured with the early ""1'ee ..» 
Charles; one of the most distingmshed metaphysical bards, who aftu - 
wards exerted his talents of wit and satire upon the roy^ ^de. and 
strained his imagination for extravagant invective against the Scottish 
army, who sold their king, and the parliament leaders, who bought 
liim All these, and others unnecessary to mention, were read and 
respected at court; being esteemed by their contemporaries, and doubt¬ 
less 1 believing themselves, the wonder of their own, and the pattern of 
succeeding ages; and however much they might chfler from each othei 
in parts and genius, they sought the same road to poetical fame, by 
starting the most unnatural images which their imaginations could 
conceive, or by hunting more common allusions through the most 
minute and circumstantial particulars and ramifications. 

i 1 hough during the age of ( narles I. the metaphysical poets 
enioyed the larger proportion of public applause, authors were not 
wanting who sought other modes of distinguishing themselves. Mil- 
ton, who must not be named in the same paragraph with others, 
although he had not yet meditated the sublime work which was to 
carry his name to immortality, disdained, even in his lesser composi¬ 
tions, the preposterous conceits and learned absurdities, by which his 
contemporaries acquired distinction. Some of his slightei academic pro¬ 
lusions are, indeed, tinged with the prevailing^ taste of his age, or, per- 
haps, were written in ridicule of it; but nv uni stance m his lire is 
more remarkable, thau that “ Comus,” the “ Monody on Lycielas/’ the 
“ Allegro and Penseroso,” and the “ Hymn to the Nativity/’ are un¬ 
polluted by the metaphysical jargon and affected language which the 


* “ About a year after his return out of Germany, Dr. Carey was made Bishop 
of Exeter; and by his removal the deanery of St. !’aul s being vacant, the king 
sent to Dr. Donne, and appointed him to attend him at dinner the next day. vY hen 
his majesty was sate down, before he had eat any meat, he said, after his pleasant 
manner, ‘ Dr. Donne, I have invited you to dinner ; and though you sit not down 
with me, yet I will carve to you of a dish that I know you love well ; for knowing 
you love London, X do therefore make you Dean of Paul’s; and when I have dined, 
then do you take your beloved dish home to your study ; say grace to your¬ 
self, and much good may it do you.’ ’’— Wallon’s Life of Donne. 
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affe esteemed indispensable to poetry. This refusal to bend to an evil 
so prevailing, and which held out so many temptations to a youth of 
learning and genius, can only be ascribed to the natural chastity of 
Milton’s taste, improved by an earnest and eager study ot the purest 

models of antiquity. * 

But besides Milton, who stood aloof and alone, there was a race of 

lesser poets, who endeavoured to glean the refuse of the applause 
reaped by Donne, Cowley, and their followers, by adopting ornaments 
which the latter had neglected, perhaps, because they could he attained 
without much labour or abstruse learning. The metaphysical poets, 
in their slip-shod pindarics, had totally despised, not only smoothness 
and elegance, but the common rhythm of versification. Many and long 
passages may be read without perceiving the least difference between 
them and barbarous, jingling, ill-regulated prose; and in appearance, 
though the lines be divided into unequal lengths, the eye and ear 
acknowledge little difference between them and the inscription on a 
tomb In a word, not only harmony of numbers, but numbers 

themselves, were altogether neglected; or, if an author so far respected 
ancient practice as to make lines which could be scanned like verse, he 
had done his part, and was perfectly indifferent, although they sounded 
like prose. But as melody will he always acceptable to the ear, some 
oocts chose this neglected road to iame, and gained a portion ot public 
:favour, by attending to the laws of harmony, which their rivals had 
discarded. Waller and Denham were the first who thus distinguished 
themselves; but, as Johnson happily remarks, what was acquired by 
Denham, was inherited by Waller. Something there was in the situa¬ 
tion of both these authors, which led them to depart from what was 
then the beaten path of composition. They were men of rank, wealth, 
and fashion, and had experienced all the interruptions to deep study, 
with which such elevated station is naturally attended. It was m vain 
for Waller, a wit, a courtier, and a politician; or for Denham, who was 
only distinguished at the university as a dreaming, dissipated gambler, 
to attempt to rival the metaphysical subtleties of Donne and Cowley, 
who had spent serious and sequestered lives in acquiring the knowledge 
ami learning which they squandered in their poetry. Necessity, there- 
fore* o.nd pcvlicips fi dsiwiiiiig of more sirnpl© tiistOj impelled tli©bG 
courtly poets to seek another and more natural mode of pleasing. 
Tho melody of verse was a province unoccupied, and Waller, forming 
his rhythm upon the modulation of Fairfax, and other poets of the 
maiden reign, exhibited in Iris very first poem striking marks of atten¬ 
tion to the suavity of numbers. Denham, in his dedication to Charles 
II., informs us, that the indulgence of his poetical vein had drawn the 

notice, although accompanied * ^ a i * * ' • 

when, in 1647, he obtained access to his person by the intercession of 
Hugh Peters. Suckling, whom Dryden has termed “ a sprightly wit, 
and a couitly writer,” may be added to the list of smooth and ^oasy 
poets of the period, and had the same motives as Denham and allci 
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for attaching himself to that style of composition. Ho *2 

have the peculiar art of making, whatever he < "^^Xds sonnets 
cannot beHoubted.that his light tmd airyBtyle ofb^^andB^ets 
i in j in „ liv oflmirers. Upon the wliolo, tins class ot poets, au-nougu 

they hardly divided the popular favour wit h the others, were a so 

s&g. 

themselves bv melody of versification, were satisfied with light ana 
trivial subjects, and too often contented with attaining emoothness of 
measure neglected the more essential qualities ot poctiy. 

The intervention of the civil wars greatly interrupted the rtudyof 
noetrv The national attention was called to other objects, and tho, o 
who, m the former peaceful reigns, would have perhaps distaigmehed 

Eld, or declaiming for power in the senate. The .nanners oi thc 
urevailincr party, their fanatical detestation of everything like elegant 
lr literacy am/s’ement, their affected horror at stage representations 

learning, which degraded the universities, all operated, duimg thec 
wars and succeeding usurpation, to check the pursuits of t^ P 0C . Y 
withdrawing that public approbation, which is the best, and often the 
sole, reward of liis labour. There was, at tins time, a sort of inter¬ 
regnum in the public taste, as well as in its government. The samo 
poets were no doubt ahve who had distinguished themselves at iho 
court of Charles: but Cowley and I >enliam were exiled with their 
sovereign; Waller was awed into silence, by tlie rigour o the puritanic 
spirit; Tuid even the muse of Milton was scared from lnm by the clamour 
01 religious and political controversy, and only returned, like a sincere 
friend, to cheer the adversity of one who had neglected her during Ins 

career of worldly importance. j , 

i Hiring this period, the most unfavourable to literature which hat*. 

occurred for at least two centuries, Dryden, the subject of this memoir, 
was gradually and silently imbibing those stores ot learning, and cul¬ 
tivating that fancy, which was to do so much to further the refoi matioii 
of taste and poetry. It is now time to state his descent and patent-age. 

The name of Dryden is local, and probably originated in the north 
of England, where, as well as in the neighbouring counties of Scotland, 
it frequently occurs, tliougli it is not now borne by any person of dis¬ 
tinction in these parts. David Driden, or Dryden, married the daughter 
of William Nicholson, of Staff-Hill, in the county of Cumberland, and 
was the great-great-grand lather of our poet. John Dryden, eldest son 
of David, settled in Northamptonshire, where he acquired the estate of 
’ ■anons-Ashby, by marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Cope of that county. Wood says, that John Dry den was by 
profession a schoolmaster, and honoured with tue friendship ol th 
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stunts tri^f»s'th^«xa 

from some P aa ® a °® 8 1 , n ^gently find, descended to his family .f 
principles, which, we * P*® gieeded to the estate of Canons- 

* the f ° rtiett y® ar £ 

Ashby, was high s g ated a k night baronet in the seventeenth 

*»STwHefse» f a toghter and 

heSm «,», tot, fr Join J*>«“%£££ 
and estate of E? of tehlrel, in tie 

•Henr^Sering younger son of lit Gilbert Pickering, a person who, 

andSnSedX%p^ition to the Catholics, that the conspirators in 

tbe Cnnpowaei ,t. ^ individual murder, as an episode to 

lot determining, at the same time, so to conduct it, as to 
throw the suspicion of the destruction of the Parliament upon e 
puritans.§ Tliese principles, we shall soon see, became heredi ary in 

* JMI Ox* «!?*£ 

fession o°f a sThoohS. But Wood could hardly bo mistaken in the second 
circumstance, some g^_t«SK£S 


History,” tells bother- 

have been ^J® 1 ^ filbert Pickering, a Proto stunt, he suddenly whipped out his 
indaw s house, Hi. uiloert xicivennb, therewith at the heads, necks, and 

sword, and in merriment made ™!®y, - comDany It was then taken for 

sides, of several gentlemen and l^^ tben ^ wb , u tho treason was 

a mere frolic, and so passed acc 0 rdmgly,but ™ aed what he in _ 

discovered, such remmbered1 g Bl ; ! b , ha f \ 0 b \ ck hew, kill and 

*7 fif fSSS. story is told to that effect, in Canlfield-s “ History of 

the Gunpowder Plot ; ~ , - T’ifhmnrsh Grove in Northamptonshire, who 

•‘There was a Mr. Pickering of Tichnmreh-t.mve, ^ ^ of 

—■ to .f t" ^iSrSrwt 

bloody design, which was thus contrived. ? a „ > ™ e ia« whore this horse 

“”1 "E“,oi;: 

»p. i.™»hi» 

who was noted for ft Puritan, should that morning be murdered m his Dta, 

' cretlj eouvo-od away; and also that Fawkes, as soou as ho came m to 8t 
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the family of Pickering. Mr. Malone 

concerning our author’s maternal grandfather, excepting that ne was 
hnrn in 1584 • named minister of Oldwinkle All-Saints m 1647 i and 

died in 1657. ’ Prom the time when he attained tins?the Duritani^l 

tenets which he doubtless held in common with the iest of hs fami ffv 
Of tho noet’s father, Erasmus, wo know even less than ot his othu 

JLt. P H. IS* as a ja.tko of »d to 

was the father of no less than fourteen clnldien ; lour sons, ami t 
dan ^liters The sons were John, Erasmus, Henry, and James; the 
daughters' Agnes, Rose, Lucy, Mary, Martha, Elizabeth, Hester, 
Hannah, Abigml, Prances. Such anecdotes concerning them as my 
m'pdpppssors have recovered, may be found in the noti. 

John Dryden, the subject of this memoir, was bom at the parsonage 
house of Oldwinkle All-Saints, on or about the 9th day of August, 
1631. The village then belonged to the family of Exeter, as we are 
informed by the poet himself, in the postscript to his Virgil. That s 
family were Puritans may readily be admitted; but that they were 
Anabaptists, although confidently asserted by some o:i our autb ° r , B 
political or poetical antagonists, appears altogether mipiobable. Not- 

George’s Fields should be there murdered, and so mangled, that he coiild not bo 
know • upon which, it was to be spread abroad, that the Puritans had blown up 
the Parliament-house; and the better to make the world believe it, there was Mr. 
Pickering, with his choice horse ready to escape, but that stirred up some, who 

seeiun- the heinousness of the fact, and him ready to escape, m dotes ation of so 
horrible a deed, fell upon him, and hewed him to pieces; and to make it more 
clear there was his horse, known to be of special speed aud swiftness, lead)• to 
carry him away; and upon this rumour, a massacre should have gone through the 

whole land upon the Puritans. . , 

“When the contrivance of this plot was discovered by some of the conspirators, 

and Fawkes, who was uow a prisoner in tho Tower, made acquainted with it, 

whereas before he was mado to believe by his companions, that he should bo 

bountifully rewarded for that bis good service to the Catholic cause, now perceiving 

that on the contrary, his death had been contrived by them, he thereupon freely 

confessed all that lie* knew concerning that horrid conspiracy, which before all the 

torments of the rack could not force him to do. 

“Tho truth of this was attested by Mr. William Perkins, who had it fiom Mi. 

Clement Cot ton, to whom Mr. Pickering gave the above relation.” 

* Erasmus, the poet’s immediate younger brother, was in trade, and resided in h- j ng 
Street ^Vestiiiiiister* He succeeded to tliefjiDiily title and estate upon tlie^deatb. of oil 9 
John Dryden, and died at the seat of Canons-Ashby, 3rd Noveinbci, 1/lb, leaving 
one daughter aud five grandsons. Henry, the poet s third brother, went to 
Jamaica, and died there, leaving a son, Richard. James, the fourth of the sons, 
was a tobacconist in London, and died there, leaving two daughters. Of the 
daughters, Mr. Malone, after Oldys, says, that Agnes manned Sylvester Emelya of 

Stanford, Gent.; that Rose married-Laughton of Calworth, D.D., in the 

county of Huntingdon ; that Lucy became the wife of Stephen Umwell of London, 
merchant; and Martha of » Bletso of Northampton. Another of the 

daughters was married to one Shermardine, a bookseller in Little Britain ; and 
Frances, the youngest, to Joseph Sand well, a tobacconist in Newgate Street. This 
last died; 10th October, 1730, at the advanced age of ninety. She had survived the 
poet about thirty years. Of the remaining four sisters, no notices occur. 
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withstanding, therefore, the sarcasm of the Duke of luckinghatn, the 

SSL have been found to contain the record of our poet s baptism, 
Drvdm seems to have received the rudiments of his education at 
Tichmarsli,* and was admitted a king’s scholar at Westminster, under 
the tuition of the celebrated Dr. Bushby, for whom he ever afterwards 
entertained the most sincere veneration. One of his letters to his old 
master is addressed, “ Honoured Sir,” and couched in terms of respect, 
and even humility, fully sufficient for the occasion Another written 
by Dryden, when his feelings were considerably irritated by a supposed 
iniustice done to his son, is nevertheless qualified by great personal 
deference to his old preceptor. It may be readily supposed, that such 
a scholar, under so able a teacher, must have made rapid | i ogress in 
classical learning. The bent of the juveuilo poet, even at tins early 
period,^ distinguished itself. He translated the third satire of Perseus, 
as a Thursday night’s task, and executed many other exercises of e 
same nature, in English verse, none of which are now m existence-t 
During the last year of his residence at Westminster, the death of 

beloved called forth no less than ninety-eight elegies, one of which 
was written by our poet, then about eighteen years old. They were 
,, iblislied in 1(150, under the title of “ Lachrymae Musarum. 

P Drvden having obtained a Westminster scholarship, was admitted 
to Trinity’ College, Cambridge, on the 11th May, 1650, his tutor being 
the Reverend John Templcr, M.A., a man of some learning, who wro e 
aLatto Treatise in confutation of Hobbes, and a few theological tracts 
and stogie sermons. While at college, our author’s conduct seems not 
to have been uniformly regular. He was subjected to slight pumsh- 
ment^or contumacy to the vice-master,J and seems, according to the 

tnt notorious dispute with a nobleman’s son, probably on .account of 


1 E2Jb?' .1 ,,m .p««npt l. "nStoSwSiSSS 

^AS?oS b quoted, by Mr. Malone, from the Conclusion-book, m 

*• tSw l9 S l 0 G f 52 ] “IjiSuDryden be put out of Oomons, for a fort¬ 
night at least? and that bo goe not out ,i the 

s?ra waSBaw*:. - 

wasfhis disd«dhuco e Vo a the vice-master, and Ws contumacy in 
taking bis punishment inflicted by him.' 
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the indulgence of his tu ™ f ®Neither became°Master of Arts.f 
of Bachelor, in January, 16534, but neither for it much 

PSjj ^Sylnt^otmhrid^ 

JESUS fettrsaw!*®- '—«• 

.. Oxford to him a dearer name shall bo 
rphan pis own mother university : 

Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage, 

He chooses Athens in his riper ago. X 

. r^rvmmnn in one wlio liad studied at Cambridge, 

urobahlySated in those ’slight disgraces, or perhaps in some other 

jause of disgust^edeath^^^s lather! Erasmus Dryden, proved a 

temporary mterruptioitfto Possession of his inheritance, consisting of 
on this occasion, ‘ ,|j, _ "Rlalreslev in Northamptonshire, 

worth, in all, about sixty pounds* d ^. iuCT her i[f e , and the 
small property was bequeathed to ha mot^i aun g ^ i;ttle 

ffgSff SSto retorf to Cambridge, where he »»tmued until 

“S,^-£S t&b&Si 

■“ e ® n'exts of the Old and New Testaments, published m 165', 
by John Hoddesden.§ Mr. Malone conjectures that our poet v ul. 
have contributed to the academic collection ol verses, entitled, Oliva 
Pacis ” and published in 1651, on the peace between England and 

probable, we lose but little by the disappearance of any oc^asioml 
verses which may have been produced by Dryden at this time, ine 

* Shadwell, in tho Medal of John Bayes, 

tt At Cambridge first your scurrilous vein began, 

Where saucily you traduced a nobleman ; 

Who for that crime rebuked you on the bead, 

And you had been expell d, had you not ned. 

4 lie received this degree by dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1 t Prologue to the University of Oxford. 

8 Jonathan Dryden, elected a scholar from Westminster mto 1 runty College, 
Cambridge, in 1G56, of which he became fellow in 1662 was author of some verses 
in the Cambridge Collections in 1661, on the death of the Duke of Gloucester, anc 
the marriage of the Princess of Orange; and in 1662, on the marriage of Charles 
XX, which have been imputed to our author. An order, quoted by Mr. Malone, for 
abatement of the commencement-money paid at taking the Bachelor s degree, ou 
account of poverty, applies to Jonathan, not to John Dryden. 
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elegy on Lord Hastings, the lines prefixed to “ Sion anu Parnassus ” 
and some complimentary stanzas which occur in a letter to liis cousin 
Honor Driden, would have been enough to assure us, even without his 
own testimony, that Cowley was the darling of his youth; and that he 
imitated his points of wit, and quirks of epigram, with a similar con¬ 
tempt for the propriety of their application. From iJhese poems, we 
learn enough to be grateful, that Dryden was born at a later period in 
his century; for had not the road to fame been altered in consequence 
of the Restoration, his extensive information and acute ingenuity would 
probably have betrayed the author of the “ Ode to St. Cecilia,” and 
the father of English poetical harmony, into rivalling the metaphysical 
pindarics of Donne and Cowley. The verses, to whicllwe allude, display 
'ilieir subtlety of thought, their puerile extravagance of conceit, and 
that structure of verse, which, as the poet himself says of Holyday’s 
translations, has nothing of verse in it except the worst part of it—the 
rhyme, and that far from being unexceptionable. The following lines, 
in which the poet describes the death of Lord Hastings by small-pox, 
will be probably admitted as a justification of this censure ; 

“ Was there no milder way but the small-pox, 

The very filthiness of Pandora’s box ? 

So many spots, like naves on Venus’ soil. 

One jewel set off with so many a foil; 

Blisters with prides well’d, which through’s flesh did sprout, 

Like rose-buds, stuck i’the lily-skin about. 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit, 

Which, rebel-like, with its own lord at strife, 

Thus made an insurrection ’gainst his life. 

Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 

The cabinet of a richer soul within ? 

No comet need foretel his change drew on, 

Whose corpse might seem a constellation.” 

f'liis is exactly in the tone of Bishop Corl-ett’s invective against the 
same disease: 

“Oh thou deform’d, unwoman-like disease, 

Thou plough’st up ilesli and blood,and there sow’st pease; 

And leav’st such prints on beauty that dost come, 

As clouted shoon do on a floor of loam. 

Thou that of faces honey-combs dost make, 

And of two breasts two cullenders, forsake 
Thy deadly trade; now thou art rich, give o’er, 

And let our curses call thee forth no more.” 

After leaving the university, our author entered the world, supported 
by friends, from whose character, principles, and situation, it might 
have been prophesied, with probability, that his success in life, and his 
literary reputation, would have been exactly the reverse of what they 
actually proved. Sir Gilber > Pickering was cousin-german to the poet, 
and also to his mother; thus standing related to Dryden in a double 
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connexion.* This go i iilt‘man w* i: mm .'jVu V Vi m ! I "’in''1 t-' V,'| : 11.- 

tyranny of Cromwell. He woe one of the judges ' . |:| ,, 

Charles; and though no 1 | j n il„. most violent 

and fatal day, yet lie seems to haw 1 " „f 

measures ot tho luinmseieniiouH me .n | Ui} \ to bo num- 

tl,0 parliameiitiiry JSSJt,l c.-. 

SWSSS* fiS~. ff ~ .&<*-“*> of •* Ew ‘ M “" 

D^ft n etVa^^eatoeBS and 

co-Wj sir GilW; 

Pickering’. character, it would (worn, In.' 1 h« I ' 1 ' 1 ' ' 1 '',' n ', 1 !| 

inn+enmt of every illumination, savo tho inward light which he denvea 

and savage address. JLn wnat capai ay xj y\ .. r i (fl 

or to what lino of life circumstances seemed to deafen* the future ] , 

indeed highly probable, that he was employed as his annul lensie, o 
secretary: 

The next step of advancement you began 
Wus beiug clerk to NolFs lord chainburlftiDj 

A sequestrator and committee-man. 

H The Medal of John Bayes, 

Ttnt T cannot, with Mr. Malone, interpret the same passage, by sup* 
oosinff the third line of the triplet to apply to Drydon. Had he been 

actually^ member of a committee of sequestration, that circu^timce 

would never have remained in the dubious obscurity of oha 
poetry • it would have been as often echoed and re-echoed, as every 
othe/incident of the poet’s life, which was capable of bearing an 
unfavourable interpretation. I incline therefore to believe that the 
terms sequestrator and committee-man apply not to the poet, but to his 
patron Sir Gilbert, to whom their propriety cannot be doul ited. 

1 Sir Gilbert Pickering was not our author s only relation at the (ourt 
of Cromwell. The chief of his family. Sir John Dnden, elder brother 
of the poet’s father, was also a flaming and bigoted Puritan, tin o ugh 
whose gifts and merits liis nephew might reasonably hope to attain 
preferment. In a youth entering life under the protection of sue 
relations, who could have anticipated the future dramatist and poet 


* Sir John Pickering, father of Sir Gilbert, married Susan, the sister of Erasmus 
l)rvl-n, the poet’s father. But Mary Pickering, the poet’s mother, was niece to 
Sir John Pickering; and thus her son Sir Gilbert was 7icr cousin-german also. 
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laureate, much less the advocate and martyr of prerogative and of the 
Stuart family, the convert and confessor of the Roman Catholic faith? 
In his after career, his early connexions with the Puritans, and the 
principles of his kinsmen during the Civil Wars and usurpation, weTe 
often made subjects of reproach, to which he never seems to have 
deigned an answer. 

te death of Cromwell was the first theme of our poet's muse. 
Averse as the Puritans were to any poetry, save that of Hopkins, of 
Withers, or of Wisdom, they may be reasonably supposed to have had 
some sympathy with Dry den's sorrow upon the death of Oliver, even 
although it vented itself in the profane and unprofitable shape of an 
elegy. But we have no means of estimating its reception with the 
public, if, in truth, the public long interested themselves about the 
memoir of Cromwell, while his relations and dependents presented to 
them the more animated and interesting spectacle of a struggle for his 
usurped power. Richard perhaps, and the immediate friends of the 
deceased Protector, with such of Dry den's relations as were attached 
to his memory, may have thought, like the Tinker, in the “ Taming of 
the Shrew," that this same elegy was “ marvellous good matter,” 
but it did not probably attract milch general attention. The first 
edition, in 1659, is extremely rare: it was reprinted, however, along 
with those of Sprat and Waller, in the course of the same year. After 
the Restoration this piece fell into a state of oblivion, from which it 
may he believed that the author, who had seen a new light in politics, 
was by no means solicitous to recall it. His political antagonist did 
not, however, fail to awaken its memory, when Dryden became a 
decided advocate for the royal prerogative, and the hereditary right of 
the Stuarts. During the controversies of Charles the Second's reign, 
in which Dryden took so decided a share, his eulogy on Cromwell was 
often objected to him, as a proof of inconsistence and apostacy. One 
passage, which plainly applies to the civil wars in general, was wrested 
So signify an explicit approbation of the murder of Charles the First; 
and the whole piece was reprinted by an incensed antagonist, under the 
title of u An Elegy on the Usurper 0. C., by the author of Absalom 
and Achitophel, published (it is ironically added) to show the loyalty 
and integrity of the poet,”—an odd piece of ver nice, which has 
perhaps never been paralleled, except in the single case of “Love in a 
Hollow Tree." # The motives of the Duchess of Marlborough, in re¬ 
printing Lord Grimestone's memorable dramatic essay, did not here 
apply. The elegy on Cromwell, although doubtless sufficiently faulty, 
contained symptoms of a regenerating taste; and, politically con¬ 
sidered, although a panegyric on an usurper, the topics of praise are 
selected with attention to truth, and are, generally speaking, such as 


* This pic o' was railed in, and destroy i by tho uoblo author; but Samli, 
Duchess of Marlborough, when opposing Lord Grimestoi at an < * 0 , 

maliciously printed and dispersed a largo impression of his smothered performance, 
with a frontispiece representing an elephant dancing on the slack rope. 
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Cromwell’s worst enemies could not liave denied to 1 nm. N^her ha 1 
Dryden made the errors, or misfortunes, of the royal family, , at 1 
followers, the subject of censure or of contrast. Wit I respect to tt e , 
it was hardly possible that a eulogy on such a theme coul ! J' 1 ™ p ” 

at the Restoration; and it must be noticed to his honour, that as l e 
spared the exiled monarch in his pan^g^c on the usurper, so, after 
the Restoration, in his numerous writings on the side of royalty, th .re 
is no instance of his recalling his former praise of Cromwell. 

After the frequent and rapid changes which the government of 
England underwent from the death of Cromwell, in the spring of 
1660, Charles II. was restored to the throne of his ancestors It ra ‘ y 
be easily imagined, that this event, a subject m itsel ng 1 .) 
poetry, and which promised the revival of poetical pursuits, was 
hailed with universal acclamation by all whose turn for verse had been 
suppressed and stifled during the long reign of fanaticism. Ihe 
Restoration led the way to the revival of letters, as well as that of 
legal government. With Charles, as Dryden has expressed it. 


The officious muses came along, 

A gay, harmonious quire, like angels ever young. 

It was not. however, to be expected, that an alteration of the taste 
which had prevailed in the days of Charles I., was to he the immediate 
consequence of the new order of things. The muse awoke, like the 
sleeping beauty of the fairy tale, in the same antiquated and absurd 
vestments in which she had fallen asleep twenty years befoie; oi i. 
the reader will pardon another simile, the poets were like those wli.o, 
after a long mourning, resume for a time their ordinary dresses, ot 
which the fashion has in the meantime passed away. Other causes 
contributed to a temporary revival of the metaphysical poetry. Almost 
all its professors, attached to the house of Stuart, had been martyrs, 
or confessors at least, in its cause. Cowley, their leader, was yet alive, 
and returned to claim the late reward of his loyalty and his sufferings. 
Cleveland had died a victim to the contempt, rather than the perse¬ 
cution, of the republicans; but this most ardent of cavalier poets was 
succeeded by Wild, whose “ Iter Boreale,” a poem on Monk's march 
from Scotland, formed upon Cleveland's model, obtained extensive 
popularity among the citizens of London. Dryden s good sense and 
natural taste perceived the obvious defects of 1 nese, the very coarsest 
of metaphysical poets; insomuch, that, in his “ Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry,” he calls westing and torturing one word into another, a 
catachresis, or Cievelandism, and charges Wild with being in poetry 

what the French call un mauvais buff on” 

Sprat, and a host of inferior imitators, marched lor a time in the loot- 
steps of Cowley ; delighted, probably, to discover in Pindaric writing, 
as it was caller, a species of poetry which required neither sound nor 
sense, provided only there was a sufficient etock.of llorid and extrava¬ 
gant thoughts, expressed in harsh and bombastic language. 
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But this style of poetry, although it was for a time revived, and 
indeed continued to be occasionally employed even to the end of the 
eighteenth century, had too slight foundation in truth and nature to 
maintain the exclusive pre-eminence, wild it had been exalted o 
during jthe reigns of the two first monarchs oi the Stuart race. As 
Rochester profanely expressed it, Cowley’s poetry was not of God, and 
therefore could not stand. An approaching change of public taste was 
hastened by the manners of he restored in* inarch and his courtiers. 
That pedantry which had dictate ' ■ he excessive ad mi mi i<>n of meta¬ 
physical conceits, was not the characteristic of the couit of Gliailcs II., 
as it had been of those of his grandfather and father. Lively and 
witty by nature, with all the acquired habits of an adventurei, whose, 
wandoxings, military and political, left inui lour nnithci ha pioluund 
reflection/’nor for deep study, the restored monarch's literary taste, 
which was by no means contemptible, was directed towards a lighter 
and more pleasing style of poetry than t ie harsh and scliolastii pro¬ 
ductions of Donne and Cowley. The admirers, therefore, of this old 
school were confined to the ancient cavaliers, and.the old courtiers of 
Charles I.; persons unlikely to lead the fashion in the court of a gay 
monarch, filled with such men as Buckingham, Rochester, Etherege, 
Sedley, and Mulgrave, whose time and habits confined their own 
essays to occasional verses, and satirical effusions, in which they often 
ridiculed the heights of poetry they were incapable.of attaining. With 
such men the c^ass of poets, which before the Civil War held but a 
secondary rank, began to rise in estimation. Waller, Suckling, and 
Denham, began to assert a pre-eminence over Cowley and Donne; 
the ladies, whose influence in the court o James and Charles £. was 
hardly felt, and who were then obliged to be contented with such 
pedantic worship as is contained in the “ Mistress’' of < -owley, and the 
« Epithilamion” of Donne, began now, when their voices were listened 
to, and their taste consulted, to determine that their poetical lovers 
should address them in strains more musical, if not more intelligible. 
What is most acceptable to the fair sex will always sway the mode of 
a gay court; and the character of a smooth and easy sonneteer was 
soon considered as an indispensable requisite to a man of wit and 
fashion, terms which were then usually synonymous. 

To those who still retained a partiality for that exercise of the fancy 
and memory, afforded by the metaphysical po.ctry., the style of satire 
then prevalent afforded opportunities of applying it. The same depth 
of learning, the same extravagant ingenuity in combining the most 
remote images, and in driving casual associations to the verge of 
absurdity, almost all the remarkable features which characterized the 
poetry of Cowley, may be successfully traced in the satire of Eudibras. I 
The sublime itself borders closely on the ludicrous; but the bombast , 
and extravagant cannot be divide l from it. The turn of thought, 
and the peculiar kind of mental exertion, corresponds in both styles 
of writing; and although Butler pursued the ludicrous, and * • 

aimed at the surprising, the leading features of tlicir poetry only differ 
like those of the same face convulsed with laughter, or arrested iu 
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astonishment. The district of metaphysical poetry was thus invade l. 
by the satirists, who sought weapons there to avenge the misfortunes 
and oppression which they had so lately sustained trom the puritans; 
and as it is difficult in a laughing age to render serious what has been 
once applied to ludicrous purposes, Butler and his imitators retained 
quiet possession of the style which they had usurped from the grave 
bards of the earlier age. 

A single poet, Sir William Davenant, made a meritorious, though 
a misguided and unsuccessful effort, to rescue poetry from becoming 
the mere handmaid of pleasure, or the partizan of political or personal 
disputes, and to restore her to her natural rank in society, as an 
auxiliary of religion, policy, law, and virtue. His heroic poem of 
“Gondibert” has, no doubt, great imperfections; but it intimates 
everywhere a mind above those laborious triflers, who called that 
poetry which was only verse; and very often exhibits a majestic, 
dignified, and manly simplicity, equally superior to the metaphysical 
school, by the doctrines of which Davenant was occasionally misled. 
Yet, if that author too frequently imitated their quaint affectation of 
uncommon sentiment and associations, he had at least the merit of 
couching them in stately and harmonious verse; a quality of poetry 
totally neglected by the followers of Oowley. I mention Davenant 
here, and separate from the other poets, who were distinguished about 
the time off the Restoration, because I think that Dryden, to whom 
we are about to return, was, at that period, an admirer and imitator 
of “ Gondibert,” as we are certain that he was a personal and intimate 
friend of the author. 

With the return of the king, the fall of Dry den's political patrons 
was necessarily involved. Sir Gilbert Pickering, having been one of 
Charles’s judges, was too happy to escape into obscurity, under an 
absolute disqualification for holding any office, political, civil, or 
ecclesiastical. The influence of Sir John Dryden was ended at the 
same time; and thus both these relations, under whose protection 
Dryden entered life, and by whose influence he was probably to have 
been aided in some path to wealth or eminence, became at once 
incapable of assisting him; and even connexion with them was ren¬ 
dered, by the change of times, disgraceful, if not dangerous, \!et it 
may be doubted whether Drydeu felt this evil in its full extent. 
Sterne has said of a character, that a blessing w T hich closed his mouth, 
or a misfortune which opened it with a good grace, were nearly equal 
to him; nay, that sometimes the misfortune was the more acceptable 
of the two. It is possible, by a parity of reasoning, that Dryden may 
have felt himself rather relieved from, than deprived of, his fanatical 
patrons, under whose guidance he could never hope to have indulged 
in that career of literary pursuit, which the new order of things pre¬ 
sented to the ambition of the youthful jjoet; at least, be lost no time 
in useless lamentation, but, now in his thirtieth year, proceeded to 
exert that poetical talent , which had heretofore been repressed by his 
own situation, and that of the country, 

U 
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i i n j ^ i ■ . ,,,,,, exertions, hastened to testify his joyful 
Dry den, left toat ion of monarchy, by publishing "Astraa 

acqmescence in thee to distinguished among the mnume- 

Eedux, a pocra wuim i ^ occasion; and be added 

> Ale rerle. ortMed “A 

had already made some proves, ^J;“ n ^ t ; and turns of epigram, 
which he condemned in his more adviced t^&eTses addressed 

1662, in which Dryden has more o^“d Hastings, 

poetry than m any Cthe^poetconsulted tliftaste of his patron, 

st,i W »bicb 

wore then adin rep. + * v . <, lic h conies of occasional 

According to the fashion c. the f trmcs,/™“ 0 Xwhom they were 

verses were rewarded by a gi Y learncd t( } think this mode of re* 

addressed; and poets had no y iwiinas of dignity or delicacy, 

ceiving assistance incompatib e\vi 1 — ■ . _ one & see g something 

S3“»y« a splendid one, th. n.nal forms a Sb 5 

Thus we find tL wealthy.corporation>of broad 

to the Duke of Monmouth, then gc v 0 f civility to press the acccpt- 
fieces; and his grace deemed it £for the city, 

by whom it was delivered to him. VN e may chancellor; atld 

1 jrydeu received some compilin' . conc p ldc that it was but 

I am afraid the same preimeesan^ra ^ settled means of support, 
trilling. Meantime, oui ai ' Karaicr now no assistance to 

fe >rs£ * 

1 , * . d -vr, ^atiiwlflv from Now-Market. To-day 

• “ The Puke of Monmouth rctnrne J- 'letter, which lie read all over 
I waited on him, andffret presentedAnn’ ol t \mt he would, upon all oo- 
very alt. ..lively; and then preyed m«l awni _ ^ ( ^ ;lffectioUj an d assist you in 

c isions, lie most ready to P IV0 J . . j ( | n Slivered to him the six broad 
any affairs yon should recommeud to mm. ' Mialf for the meanness 

pieces, lell&g him. that I J»a* 1 , yon ft* it, and aweptad 

Sf the present, &c.; but he took me off, and t , “ am0 J in . BS i was t °on- 

it as a token of your kmducss. 1 i . j j, v all means prevented the 

eidered what to do w th the *>« s •*'• * }'’ . with ft.”—A hdbi Mas.veil* 

Offer, or I had been in dang »r of bun;,' u-imbmsod Wim 

IFbrit* Letter to the Mayor oj HuU* 
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a slight change in spelling his name,* seems to have been reduced to 
narrow and uncomfortable circumstances. Without believing, in it* 
full extent, the exaggerated account given by Brown and fehadwr w<* 
may discover from their reproaches, that, at the commencement ot ins 


has observed, a patrimony, though a small one, of his own, it seems 
impossible that our author was ever in that state of mean and abject 
dependence, which the malice of his enemies afterwards pretended. 
The same malice misrepresented, or greatly exaggerated, the nature of 
Dryden’s obligations to Sir Robert Howard, with whom he became 
acquainted probably about the time of the Restoration, whose influent< 
was exerted in his favour, and whose good ofliccs t be poet returned by 

literary assistance. 

Sir Robert Howard was a younger son of Thomas Earl of Berkeley, 
and, like all his family, had distinguished himself as a royalist, par¬ 
ticularly at the battle of Cropley Bridge. He had recently suffered a 
long imprisonment in IVindsor Castle during* the usurpation. His 
rank and merits made him, after the Restoration, a patron of some 
consequence; and upon his publishing a collection of verses very soon 
after that peiiod, Dryden prefixed an address “ to his honoured friend,” 
on “his excellent poems.” Sir Robert Howard understood the value 
of Dry den's attachment, introduced him into his family, and probably 
aided in procuring his productions that > egree of at'cut ion from the 
higher world, for want of which the most valuable efforts of genius 
have often sunk into unmerited obscurity. Such, in short, were his 
exertions in favour of Dryden, that, though we cannot believe he was 
indebted to Howard, for those necessaries of life which he had the 
means to procure for himself, the poet found ground to acknowledge, 
that his patron had not only been “ careful of his fortune, which was 
the effect of his nobleness, but solicitous of his reputation, which was 
that of his kindness.” 

Thus patronized, our author seems to have advanced in reputation, 
as he became more generally known to the learned and ingenious of 
liis time. Yet we have hut few traces of the labour, by which he 
doubtless attained, and secured, his place in society. A short Satire 
on the Dutch, written to animate the people of England against them, 
appeared in 1362. ft is somewhat in the hard style of invective, which 
Cleveland applied to the Scottisli nation ; yet 1 )ryden thought it would 
while to weave the same verses into the prologue and epilogue of the 
tragedy of “ Araboyna,” a piece written in 1673, with the same kind 
intentions towards the States-General. 

Science, as well as poetry, began to revive after the iron dominion 
of military fanaticism was ended ; and Dryden, who through life was 
attached to experimental philosophy, speedily associated himself with 


* From Driden to Dryden. 
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atStoisasa a-a 

of these, and the discoveries by whieh they had istogtMbed^ emr 

PWleW’ a learned physician, upon bis treatise of Stonehenge. 
GUbert Boyle Harvey, and Ent, are mentioned with enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause ’as keadin- in the path pointed out hy Bacon who first broke 

rfffloBe, W* to ? ,o ,MtoJ.n,eh.»Ua g from 

pvnovimont In these elegant verses, the author an ^t3^nimsei 

extravagance of point n»a oniWe, m 
with his age, he had hitherto indulged, though of late m a limited 

de Se thus united in friendly communion with men °/ 

of annlvinff his literary talents to some line, in which he mi„lit derive 
a steadier g and more certain recompense, than by writing occasional 
vems to the great, or doing literary drudgery for the bookseller His 
own crenius would probably have directed him to the ambitious labours 
of an et c poem; but for this the age afforded little encouragement 

■SftS- zhpgsZ&Si sas.'SSC ?£ 

SSt°iintonc.'rf bad taste lad not.it is true,yott 

tl.e men who were guilty of it, were then living under gndmsoM 

anticipate the little encouragement they were d 

talents might exert themselves, thi S P waHramatic 

possessors reward, or at least niamt an » _ , variotifl 

iSSSS £*&» 

exhibit marks of his earlier style of composition. 


imvllt fnrnisbcd I )rvl. n with the subject- or a ww vVIlZi 

in which the style of Waller (who came f<ffth with a poem on the sa 
WEES* imitated. In addicting her grace, the poet 

sunnresses all the horrors of the battle, a,id turns her eyes upon the 
Splendour of a victory, for which the kingdom was ime > od to I t 
husband’s valour, and her “ chaste vow- In time''ur-cs," 
least vestige of metaphysical ^ OMi^ traced ; and t U , ^JdB. 

ingly censured, as wanting height of lam%. ni IM \^ UrtVO aed in 
This eritieism Drvtlen ivtnted, by alleging, 1 , -■ +noo +i. neS s of 

what lie did attempt, in the softness ot espreseion mmI^ fcSfLId 

that he was accused of that only thing which he could well detenu. 
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It seems, however, very possible, that these remarks impelled hi 
undertake a task, in which vigo.n- of fancy and expression might, 
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im to 
with 


the year louo, unaer uie uuu ui ikwwo j-k. . ., 

the incidents which had occurred in that space gave it some title. 

The poem being in the elegiac stanza, Dry den relapsed into an lmita- 
tion of “Gondibert ” from which he had departed ever since the Elegy 
on Cromwell/* From this it appears, that the authors admira¬ 
tion of Davenant had not decreased. Indeed, he, long afterwards, 
bore testimony to that author’s quick and piercing imagination j 
which at once produced thoughts remote, new, and surprising, such 
as could not easily enter into any other fancy. Dry den at least 
equalled Davenant in this quality; and certainly excelled him in the 
powers of composition, which are to embody the conceptions of the 
imagination; and in the extent of acquired knowledge, by which 
they were to be enforced and illustrated. In his preface, ho has 
vindicated the choice of his stanza, by a reference to the opinion of 
Davenant, which he sanctions by affirming, that he had always, him¬ 
self, thought quatrains, or stanzas of verse in alternate rhyme, moie 
noble, and of greater dignity, both for sound and number, than any 
other verse in use among us. I3y this attention to sound and i hythm, 
he improved upon the school of metaphysical poets, which disclaimed 
attention to either; but in the thought and expression itself, the style 
of Davenant more nearly resembled Cowley’s than that of Denham 
and Waller. The same ardour for what Dryden calls “ wit-writing,” 
the same unceasing exercise of the memory, in^ search of wonderful 
thoughts and allusions, and the same contempt for the subject, except 
as the medium of displaying the author’s learning and ingenuity, 
marks the style of Davenant, though in a less degree than that of the 
metaphysical poets, and though chequered with many examples of a 
simpler and chaster character. Some part of this deviation was, 
perhaps, owing to the nature of the stanza; for the structure of the 
quatrain prohibited the bard, who used it, from rambling into those 
digressive similes, which, in the pindaric strophe, might be pursued 
through endless ramifications. If the former started an extravagant 
thought, or a quaint image, he was compelled to bring it to a point 
within his four-lined stanza. The snake was thus scotched, though 
not killed ; and conciseness being rendered indispensable, a great stej 
was gained towards concentration of thought, which is necessary tc 
the simple and to the sublime. The manner of Davenant, therefore 
though short-lived, and ungraced by public applause, was an advance 
towards true taste, from the unnatural and frantic indulgence of unre¬ 
strained fancy; and, did it claim no other merit, it possesses that of 
having been twice sanctioned by the practice of Dryden, upon occasions 
of uncommon solemnity. 

The “ Annus Mirabilis ” evinces a considerable portion of labour 
and attention ; the lines and versification are highly polished, and the 
expression was probably carefully corrected. Dryden, as Johnson 
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remarks already exercised the superiority of his genius, by recom- 
3J3S £ own performance, as written upon the plan of Virgil; and 
n!Unsuccessful effort at producing those well-wrought images and 
l' : tions which create admiration, the proper object of heroic 
Joetrv The « Annus MvrdbiHs ” may indeed be regarded as one of 
Dryden’s most elaborate pieces; although it is not written in his later, 

better, and most peculiar style ot poetry. afterwards 

frequently reprinted in quarto. It was dedicated to the Metropolis of 

Great Britain, as represented by the lord ^ 

lfttor to Sir Eobert Howard w;t prefixed to the poem, xn wmcn xae 

author c\i*lains the purpose of the work, and the difficulties which 
presented themselves in the execution. And in this epistle, as a con¬ 
trast between the smooth and easy style of writing which was proper 
»i addressing a lady, and the exalted style of heroic, or at least histo¬ 
rical poetry, g he introduces the verses to the Duchess of York, already 

m The°«iu8 mMis” being the last poetical work of any impor- 
t»nce produced by mu' author, until “ Absalom and Ach.tophel, the 

of Dryden, the gradual renovation ot public taste. The im 0 ular 
Pindaric ode was now abandoned to Arwalo Bebn, Darfey, and a fe 
inferior authors; who, either from ds nptmg f hty of execution, or 

IhTpubliq with imitations of Cowley. The rough measure ot Donne 

SSw. td a™ ■ r|." 1. cv. „ el .Uese .hos^to s.te|U.mpo<mA 

'mcl occasional verses, that tbeir rhymes should be vh> mes, both to the 
e ir and eve and that they should neither adore them mistresses, nor 
abuse their * neighbours, in lines which differed only from prose m e 
iSm ,.r printing. Thu. the meMure need by B^he.ter.B.dnug. 
ham. Sheffield, Scdley, and other satirists, It not pohshed or ™ 
nized approaches more nearly to modern verse, than that ot HaULor 
£' ’in the " KU W .... Cromwell. ml ttt f' f* 

n.i.liiiluesae. of hi. pivdeoesaors. I. “A “ d .^L° T: 

sional verses, to Dr. Charleton, the Duchess ot loih. tninrs. tue 

poet proposed a separate and simpler model, more digmhed that •> 

expression, than those of Cowley and Crashaw. bl'iciptheredo - 
remained, of ancient subtlety, and ingenious quibbling , but when 
Dryden declares, that he proposes Virgil, raprflfomnoe toOud,to _le 
W model in the “ Annns M W lie,” it sufficiently implies. that the 

main detect of the poetry of the last age had been discovered, and u us in 
the way of being amended by gradual, and almost imperceptibly den . 

In establishing, or refining, the latter sty e o» writing uicoupl 
verse, our author found great assistance from lus drama ie practice, 
trace the commencement of which, is the purpose ot the next 0 ! 
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Revival of the Drama at the Restoration -Moroie M 

Intrigue-Oommenco . toj Dry den’s Dramaticl ircor- Lhe H 

, 'Mint—Rival Ladies Indian and Envperm- Uryacns 

Marriage—Essay on "Dramatic Po try, .«»./ ulscquent Controversy 
with, S Bobert Howard- The U-dai 

Two. Parts of the Conquest of Qratiada Drydensi nattUi 

Period. 

IT would appear, that Dryden, at Hi'' i»'> 1 ••• ,1 '*- R, “ 1 " l ' ;d ‘" n * 
I renounced all views of making hn way in life except by exertion of 

the Berwv talents with which he wan so ..ntly endowed. w 

becoming a writer of plays was a accessary consequence; foi the 

the ardour insp l 1 «y novelty; and dramatic "imposition was the 

processors of literature. In our sketch of the ta ■ d the seventeent i 
century previous to the Restoration, this topic was intentionally 

^ In the times of James I. and of his successor, the theatre retained, 
in some degree, the splendour with which the excellent writers of the 
virgin reign had adorned it. It is true, that authors of th< lat er 
period fell far below those gigantic poets, who flourished in the end of 
the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries ; but wli.it 
the stage had lost in dramatic composition, was, m some deg sup¬ 
plied by the increasing splendour of decoration, and the favour ot the 
court. A private theatre, called the Cockpit, was maintained at 
Whitehall, in which plays were performed before the court; and the 
kiim's company of actors often received command to attend the royal 
progresses.* Masques, a species ot representation calculated exclu¬ 
sively for the recreation of the great, iu whose halls they were 
exhibited, were an usual entertainment of Charles and Ins consort. 
The machinery and decorations were often superintended by T 
Jones, and the poetry composed by Ben Jonson, the laureate. E 
Milton deigned to contribute one of his most fascinating poems to the 
service of the drama; and, notwithstanding the severity of his puritanic 
tenets, “ Comus” could only have been composed by one who felt tlu> 
full enchantment of the theatre. But all this splendour vanished at 
the approach of civil war. The stage and court were almost as closely 
united in their fate as royalty and episcopacy, had the same enemies, 
the same defenders, and shared the same overwhelming ruin. “No 
throne no theatre,” seemed as just a dogma as the famous “ No ku 
no bishop.” The puritans indeed commenced their attack against 


* Malone’s “ History of the Sta^c," 
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royalty in this very quarter; aud, while they impugned the political 
exertions of prerogative, they assailed the private character of the 
monarch and his consort, for the encouragement given to the profane 
Stag©, that rock of offence and stumbling-block to the godly. Accord¬ 
ingly, the superiority of the republicans was no sooner decisive, than 
the theatres were closed, and the dramatic poets silenced. No depart¬ 
ment of poetry was accounted lawful; buttho drama being altogether 
unhallowed and abominable, its professors were persecuted, while 
others escaped with censure Irom the pulpit, and contempt lr<>in the 
rulers. The miserable shifts to which the surviving actors were 
reduced during the commonwealth, have been often detailed. At 
times they were connived at by the caprice or indolence of their per¬ 
secutors ; but, in general, as soon as they had acquired any slender 
stock of properties, they were beaten, imprisoned, and stripped, at the 

pleasure of the soldiery. . . _ r 

The Restoration naturally brought with it a revived taste lor those 

elegant amusements, which, during the usurpation, had been con¬ 
demned as heathenish, or punished as appertaining especially to the 
favourers of royalty. To frequent them, therefore, became a badge of 
loyalty, aud a virtual disavowal of those puritanic tenets, which all 
now agreed in condemning. The taste of the restored monarch also 
vras decidedly in favour of the drama. At the foreign courts, which 
it had been his lot to visit, the theatre was the chief entertainment; 
an*i as amusement was always his principal pursuit, it cannot bo 
doubted that he often sought it there. The interest, therefore, which 
the monarch took in the restoration of the stage, was direct and per¬ 
sonal. Had it not been for this circumstance, it seems probable that 
the general audience for a time at least, would have demanded a 
revival of those pieces which had been most successful before the civil 
wars; and that Shakspeare, Massinger, and Fletcher, would have 
resumed their acknowledged superiority upon the English stage. But 
as the theatres were re-established and cherished by the immediate 
influence of the sovereign, and of the court which returned with him 
from exile, a taste formed during their residence abroad dictated the 
nature of entertainments which were to be presented to them. It is 
worthy of remark, that Charles took the models of the two grand 
departments oi the drama from two different countries. 4 , 

France afforded the pattern of those tragedies which continued in 
fashion for twenty years after the Restoration, and which were called 
Rhyming or Heroic Plays. In that country, however, contrary to the 
general manners of the people, a sort of stately and precise ceiemonial 
early took possession of the theatre. The French dramatist was 
uuder the necessity of considering less the situation oi the perse " 't 
the drama than that of the performers, who were to represent it 
before a monarch and his court. It was not, therefore, sufficient for 
the author to consider how human beings would naturally express 
themselves in the predicament of the scene; he had the more em¬ 
barrass i.ug task of so modifying their expressions oi passion and 
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»\v consigned to utter 

ind ad min'd, 

gallantry and 


celebrated writings aro justly ucsinbru as containing only uiinaui 
representations of tlie passions, false sentiments, fa! ie precepts, f 
wit, false honour, and false modesty, with a strung* 1 j 1 a p <4 improbo 
unnatural incidents, mixed up with true history, and fastened u 


fooling, that tlioy might not exceed the decorum n<«■ :,, y in tlm 

august pivsonce of 11 1 <■ Ovo/tld i! louo/tQUO* A more rHeetiial mode of 
freezing the dialogue of the drama could hardly ha.vo been dovi fid, 
than by introducing into the theatre the etiquette of the drawing*room« 
That etiquette, also, during the reign of Corns XIV*, was ot a, kind 
peculiarly forced end unnatural* The romances of ( alpivnnli; *ind 
Scuderi, those ponderous and unmerciful folio now consi( 
oblivion, were in that reign not only u/mv< rsally read, c 
hut supposed to furnish the most perfect models of g 
heroism; although, in tho words of an oI egant,female author,^these 
celebrated writings are justly described as containing only unnatural 

■ “ * 1 J# A “ -A- f a |gQ 

ible, 

pon 

some of the great names of antiquity,” Y< t upon the model of such 
works was framed the court manners of the mign of Louis, and, in 
imitation of them, the French tragedy, in which every king was by 
prescriptive right a hero, every female a goddess, every tyrant a fire? 
breathing chimera, and every soldier an irresistible A mail is; in which, 
when perfected, we find lofty sentiments, splendid imagery, eloquent 
expression, sound morality, everything hut the language human 
passion and human character. In the hands of Corneille, and still mi>r<) 
m those of Racine, much of the absurdity of the original model was 
cleared away, and much that was valual )le substituted in its stead; hut tho 
plan being fundamentally wrong, the high talents of those authors unfor¬ 
tunately only tended to reconcile their countrymen to a style of writing, 
which must otherwise have fallen into contempt. Such as ii is, it 
rose-into high favour at the Court of Louis XIV., and was by Charles 
introduced upon the English stage. “ The favour which heroic plays 
have lately found upon our theatres,” says our author himself, “ have 
been wholly derived to them from the countenance and approbation 
they have received at court. ”f 

The French comedy, although Moliere was in the zenith of Ids repu¬ 
tation, appears not to have possessed equal charms for the English 
monarch. The same restraint of decorum, which prevented the 
expression of natural passion in tragedy, prohibited all indelicate 
licence in comedy. Charles, probably, was secretly pleased with a 
system, which cramped the effusions of a tragic muse, and forbade, as 
indecorous, those bursts of rapturous enthusiasm, which might some¬ 
times contain matter unpleasing to a royal ear. But the merry 
monarch saw no good reason why the muse of comedy should be com¬ 
pelled to “ dwell in decencies for ever,” and did not feel at all degraded 
when enjoying a gross pleasantry, or profane wi tichm, in company 
with the mixed mass of a popular audience. The stage, therefore, 
resumed more than its original licence under his auspices. Most of 


* Mrs. Chapone.—She died 1801 . 
f Dedication to the “ Indian Emperor* 


if 
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, , „ written in a coarse age, and designed for the 

our early pla>s, bei °. and vulgar audience, were dishonoured 

amusement of a pioi , , indelicacy. The positive enactments of 

English stage would have been /‘™7 “f taste . But Charles II., 
by the increasing influence o ■ 7 r eauality with his banished 

during his exile, had lived upon a the pleasure and 

nobles, and partaken freely, an P sweeten adversity. To such 
frolics by which they had eufleav ld bave appeared insipid, 

a court the amusements of the diama worna n ^ liveg> 

unless seasonedwith b heitm h ^ arc b. Thus it 

t re £ 

the theatre, when revived, was owing to that wj TO* Stream, 
had prevented its gradual reformataom ^« S eTf h“t, if dammed 

be mipregnated wdh eve y 1 7 and eyen those play3 which were 

thus revived by a cohuuku > . , m refill v seasoned with 

tra „ sl aW torn to 10 fit them 

foYthc ear of lire wittiest " d £°Ea “ kiS socceeJed the 
Another remarkable feature m comedies * Uke tbat of 

Restoration, is the structme o P The English audience 

the tragedies, SSSSci. depending 

had not patience loi the ltgulai y delineation of character. 

upon delicate turns of expression, , . disguise, and com- 

The Spanish comedy, with its hustle, machine 13,01 >„u ^ ^ 

plicated intrigue, was much moie agiErench term the phlegm 
ference did not arise entirely 10 m effected hut by powerful 

stimulants. It is indeed certaim that an B ^ " £ at tto thirst 

as well as his ear, to be diverted by theatrical exm n ^ ^ 

of novelty was another andsepan t ; plays represented every 

of the revived drama 1 he number an compe lled to have 

season was incredible; and ,.-l most easily executed, 

recourse to that mode of composion „ _ + in its of character, joined 

Laboured accuracy of -m#* *£7t ZJt ««• 

to an arrangement of f' ctl ?“’ , 5JL deep reflection, and long 

resting, and probable, requnes - + b ’ uo t. to be expected 

and repeated correction and revision But these were n ^ £ d ^ 

from a playwright, kywhom ‘ 1 subgt | tuted adventures, surprises, 
one season; and in. tain place _ A , a ii easily accomplished 

rencounters, mistakes, disguises, a _ |A g vc ii g masques, large 
b, the intervention of sl.Jmij g Ujhj* 

cloaks, and dark lanterns. >' th « 1 Ken hundred plays of Lope de 
these convenient implements, the ntucu uuuuit t j 
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Ve^a were at hand for his instruction; presenting ghat re;.id sue. 
cession of events, and those sudden changes in the situu K.n o 1 
nersonacres which, according to the noble biographer* ot the Spam, h 

the charms bj which he interest, u, sc, to*-m to. 
nlots These Spanish plays had already been resorted to by the 
authors of the earlier part of the century. But under the auspices ot 
Charles II., who must often have witnessed the originals while abroad, 
and in some instances by his express command translations were 

executed of the best and most lively Spanish comedies.. _ 

The favourite comedies, therefore, after the Restoration, were such 
as depended rather upon the intricacy, than the probability, of the 
plot- rather upon the vivacity and liveliness, than on the natuni 
expression of the dialogue; and, finally, rather upon extravagant and 
grotesque conception of character, than upon its being P 0lnt ®% 
delineated, and accurately supported through the representation. 
These particulars, in which the comedies of Charles the ^etoi 
reiern differ from the example set by Shakspeare, Ma^ingei, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, seem to have been derived from the Spanish 
model But the taste of the age was too cultivated to fol low the stage 
of Madrid, in introducing, or, to speak more accurately, in reviving, 
the character of the gracioso, or clown, upon that of London. + Some¬ 
th in" of foreign manners maybe traced in the licence, assumed by 
valets, and domestics, in the English comedy; a freedom which at no 
time made a part of our national manners, though something like it 
mav still be traced upon the continent. These seem to be the leading 
characteristics of the comedies ot Charles the Second s lctgnj in 
which the rules of the ancients were totally disregarded. It were to 
be wished that the authors could have been exculpated from a heavier 
charge,—that of assisting to corrupt the natiou, by nourishing and 
fomenting their evil passions, as well as by indulging and pandering 

to their vices# 

The theatres, after the Restoration, were limited to two in number; 
a restriction perhaps necessary, as the exclusive patent expresses it, 
in regard of the extraordinary licentiousness then used in dramatic 
representation; but for which no very £''><,< l reason can be shown, when 
they are at least harmless, if not laudal de places of amusement. One or 

* Lord Holland. 

4 'phe “Wild Gallant,” which Charles commanded to be performed before him 
more than once, was of the class of Spanish comedies. 1 he “ Maiden Queen, 
which the witty monarch honoured with the title of his p lay, is in the same 

** t The gracioso^ or buffoon, according to Lord Holland, held an intermediate 
character between a spectator and a character in the play; interrupting with his 
remarks, atone time, the performance, of which he forms an essential, but very 
defective part in auothcr. lii s part was, I presume, partly written, pa fly extem¬ 
pore. Something of the kind was certainly known upon on: siage._ Wilson and 
Tarletou, in their capacity of clowns, entered freely into a contest o: wit with the 
spectators, which was not at all held inconsistent with their having a share 

in the performance, 
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these privileged theatres was placed under the direction of Sir William 
D’Avenant, whose sufferings in the royal cause merited a provision, 
and whose taste and talents had been directed towards the drama even 
during its proscription. He is said to have introduced moveabje scenes 
. ; , the English stage and, without entering into the dispute of how 
, se 'j v this is to be interpreted, we are certain that he added much to 
its splendour and decoration. His set of performers, which contained 
the famous Betterton, and others of great merit, was called the Duke's 
Company. ’I lie other licensed i leatre was placed under the direction 
of Thomas Killigrew, much famed by tradition for his colloquial wit, 

■ it the merit of whose good things evaporated as soon as he attempted.^ 
to interweave them with comedy. His performers ierni6d^^M|wBH 
entitled the King’s Company. With this last theatre I)ryden particu- 
tarly connected himself, by a contract to be lieieattci mentioned. 
None of his earlier plays were acted by the Dukes Company, unless 
those in which he had received assistance from others, whom he 
might think as well entitled as himself to prescribe the place of 

representation. 

Such was the state of the English drama when 1 >ryden became a 
candidate for theatrical laurels. So early as the year of the Restora¬ 
tion, he had meditated a tragedy upon the fate of the Duke of Guise; 
but this, he has informed us, was suppressed by the advice of some 
friends, who told him, that it was an excellent subject, but not so 
artificially managed as to render it fit for the stage. It were to be 
wished these scenes had been preserved, since it may be that the very 
want of artifice alleged by the critics of the day, would iiave recom¬ 
mended them to our more simple taste. We might at least have 
learned from them, whether Dryden, in his first essay, leant to the 
heroic, or to the ancient English tragedy. But the scene of Guises 
return to Paris, is the only part of the original sketch which Dryden 
thought fit to interweave with the play, as acted in 1082 ; and as that 
scene is rendered literally from Davila, upon the principle that, in so 
remarkable an action the poet was not at liberty to change 1 ue words 
actually used by the persons interested, we only learn from it, that the 

piece was composed in blank verse, not rhyme. 

[n the course of the year 1661-'2, our author composed the Wild 
Gallant,” which was acted about February, 1662-3, without success. 
The beautiful Countess of Castlemain, afterwards Duchess ot Cleve- 
land, extended her protection to the unfortunate performance* and 
received the incense of the author: who boasts, 

“ Posterity will judge by my success, 

I had the Grecian poet’s happiness, 

Who. waiving plots, found out a better way,—- 
Some god descended, and preserved the play.” 

It was probably by the influence of this royal favourite, that the 
“ Wild Gallant” was more than once performed before Charles by his 
own command. But the author, liis piece, and his poetical compli¬ 
ment, were hardly treated in a “ Session of the Poets, which a [ ■! can'd 
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about 1670. Nov did Sir Eobert Howard, liis associate, escape without 
his share of ridicule : 

« Sir Eobert Howard call’d for over and over, 

At length sent in Teague with a packet of news, 

Wherein the sad knight, to his grief, did discover. 

How Dryden had lately robb’d him of his Muse. 

“Each man in the court was pleased with the theft, 

Which made the whole family swear and 1 ant, 

Thafiiring- their Kobin in the lurch being left, 

aCthief Sight be punished for his ‘ Wild Gallant.’ 

“Dryden, who one would have thought had moic wit, 

The censure of every man did disdain, 

Pleading some pitiful rhimes he had writ ^ 

In praise of the Countess of Castlemaine. 

The play itself contained too many of those prize-fights of wit, as 
Buckingham called them, in which the plot stood absolutely still, while 
two of the characters were showing the audience their dexterity at 
repartee. This error furnishes matter for a lively scene in the 
u Pi,1 ^ 

The “ Rival Ladies,” acted in 1663, and published in the year fol¬ 
lowing, was our author’s next dramatic essay. It is a tragicomedy; 
and the tragic scenes are executed in rhyme—a style wluch Drydeu 
anxiously defends, in a Dedication addressed to the Earl of Orrery, 
who had himself written several heroic plays. 1 te cites against blank 
verse the universal practice of the most polished and civilized nations, 
the Spanish, the Italian, and the French; enumerates its advantages 
in restraining the luxuriance of the poet s imagination, and compelling 
him to labour long upon his clearest and richest thoughts: but he 
qualifies his general assertion by affirming, that heroic verse ought 
only to be applied to heroic situations and personages; and shows to 
most advantage in the scenes of argumentation, on which the doing or 
forbearing some considerable action should depend. Accoidingly, in 
the “Rival Ladies,” those scenes of the play which approach to comedy 
(for it contains none properly comic), are written in blank verse. The 
Dedication contains two remarkable errors: The author mistakes the 
title of “ Ferrex and Porrex,” a play written by Sackville Lord Buck- 
hurst and Norton; and he ascribes to Shakspeare the first introduction 
of blank ver The “ Rival Ladies” seems to have been well received, 
and was probably of some advantage to the author. 

In 1663-1. we find Dryden assisting Sir Robert Howard, who must 
be termed his friend, if not his patron, in the composition of a rhyming 
play, called the “ Indian Queen.” The versification of this piece, 
w hich is far more harmonious than that generally used by Howard, 
shows evidently, that our author had assiduously corrected the whole 
i y, though it may be difficult to ay how much of it was written by 
him. Clifford afterwards upbraided Dryden with having copied his 
Almanzor from the character of Montezuma ; and it must be allowed, 
there is a striking resemblance between these two outrageous heroes, 
who carry conquest to any side they choose, and are restrained by no 
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human consideration, excepting the tears or commands of their 
mistress But whatever share Dryden had in this piece, bir Robert 
Howard retained possession of the title-page without acknowledgment, 
and Drvden nowhere gives himself the trouble of reclaiming his 
property, except in a sketch of the connexion between the “ Indian 
, >neen, and “Indian Emperor,” where he simply states, that he wrote 
a part of the former. The “ Indian,Queen” was acted with very great 
applause, to which, doubtless, the scenery and dresses contributed not 
a little. Moreover, it presented battles and sacrifices on the stage, 
aerial daemons singing in the air, and the god of dreams ascending 
through a trap; tlie least of which has often saved a worse tragedy. 
Evelyn, who witnessed this exhibition, has recorded, that the scenes 
were'the richest ever seen in England, or perhaps, elsewhere, upon a 

The “ Indian Queen” having been thus successful, Dryden was en¬ 
couraged to engraft upon it another dram a, entitled) the Indian 
Emperor.” It is seldom that the continuation of a concluded tale is 
acceptable to the public. The present ease was an exception, per¬ 
haps., because the connexion between the “Indian Emperor” and 
its predecessor was neither close nor necessary. Indeed, the 
whole persons of the “ Indian Queen” are disposed of by the bowl 
and dagger, at the conclusion of that tragedy, excepting Montezuma, 
who, with a second set of characters, 1 he sons and daughters of those 
deceased in the first part, occupies the stage in the second play. The 
author might, therefore, have safely left the audience to discover the 
plot of the “Indian Emperor,” without embarrassing them with that 
of the “Indian Queen.” But to prevent mistakes, and principally, I 
should think, to explain the appearance of three ghosts, the only 
persons (if they can be termed such), who have any connexion with 
the former drama, Dryden took the precaution to print and disperse 
an argument of the play, in order, as the “ Rehearsal intimated, to 
insinuate into the audience some conception <-i his plot. The “Indian 
Emperor” was probably the first of Dryden’s performances which 
drew upon him, in an eminent degree, the attention of the public. It 
was dedicated to Anne, Duchess of Monmouth, whom long afterward 
our author styled his first and best patroness. This lady, in the 
bloom of youth and wit, and married to a nobleman no less the darling 
of his father than of the nation, had it in her power effectually to serve 
Dryden, and doubtless exerted her influence in procuring him that 
rank in public opinion, which is seldom early attained without the 
sanction of those who lead the fashion in literature. The Duchess of 
Monmouth probably liked in the “ Indian Emperor, not only the 
beauty of the numbers, and the frequently exquisite turn of flic 
description, but also the introduction of incantations and apparitions, 
of which romantic style of writing she was a professed admirer. ^ The 
“ Indian Emperor” had the most ample success; and from the time of 
its representation, till the day of his death, our author, though often 


* Evelyn's Memoirs, 5th February, 1 ( !64, 
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rudely assailed, maintained the very pinnacle of poetical superiority 

against all his contemporaries. 

The dreadful firo of Loudon,in 1666,put a temporar 

exhibitions, which were not permitted till the following ins m,,. 

Wc may take this opportunity to review the effect which the rise ot 
Drvdeivs reputation had upon his private fortune an habits ot lite. 

While our author was the literary assistant of Sir Robert Ho waul, 
and the hired labourer of Herringman the bookseller, we may readily 
presume, that his pretensions and mode of living were neccssan y 
adapted to that mode of life, into which he had descended by the 
unpopularity of his puritanical connexions. Lven tor some tune after 
his connexion with the theatre, we learn, from a contemporary, that 
his dress was plain, at least, if not mean, and his pleasures moderate, 
thou ah not inelegant* But as his reputation advanced, lie naturally 
glided into more expensive habits, and began to avail himself of the 
licence, as well as to partake of the pleasures, of the time. We learn 
from a poem of his enemy Milbourne, that Dryden s person was 
advantageous; and that, in the younger part of his life, he was dis¬ 
tinguished by the emulous favour of the fair sex. And although it 
would not be edifying, were it possible, to trace instances of his success 
in gallantry, we may barely notice his intrigue with Mrs. Reeves, a 
beautiful actress, who performed in many ol his plays. This amoui 
was probably terminated before the fair lady’s retreat to a cloister, 
which seems to have taken place before the representation of Otway s 
“Don Carlos,” in 1676. Their connexion is alluded to in i he 
“ Rehearsal,” which was acted in 1671. Eayes, talking of Amarillis, 
actually represented by Mrs. Reeves, says, “ Aye, ’tis a pretty little 
vogue; she’s my mistress; I knew her face would set off armour 
extremely: and to tell 3 r ou true, I writ that part only for her. there 
follows an obscure allusion to some gallantry of our author in another 
quarter. But Dryden's amours were interrupted, if not terminated, 
in 1665, by his marriage. 

Our author’s friendship with Sir Robert Howard, and his increasing 
reputation, had introduced him to the family of the Earl of Berkshire, 
father to his friend. In the course of this intimacy, the poet gained 
the affections of Lady Elizabeth Howard, the Earl’s eldest daughter, 
whom he soon afterwards married. The lampoons, by which Dryden s 
private character was assailed in all points, allege, 11 iat this marriage 
was formed under circumstances dishonourable to the lady. But of 
this there is no evidence; while the malignity of the reporters is evi¬ 
dent and undisguised. We may however believe, that the match was 
not altogether agreeable to the noble family of Berkshire. Dryden, it 
is true, might, in point of descent, be admitted to form pretensions to 


* “1 remember,” says a correspondentof the “Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1745,” 
“plain John 1 Tyden, before lie paid his court with success to the great, in one uni¬ 
form clothing of Norwich-drugget. I have eat tarts with him and Madam Reeves 
at the Mulbcry garden, when our author advanced to a sword and a Chadreux 
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Lady Elizabeth Howard; but his family, though honourable, was in a 
kind of disgrace, from the part which Sir Gilbert Pickering and Sir 
John Driden had taken in the Civil Wars : while the Berkshire family 
were remarkable for their attachment to the royal cause. Besides 
many of the poet's relations were engaged in trade; and the alliance j 
o his brothers-in-law, the tobacconist and stationer, if it was then 
formed, couid not sound dignified in the ears of a Howard. Add to 
this a very important consideration.—Dry den had no chance of sharing 
the wealth of his principal relations, which might otherwise have been 
received as an atonement for the guilty confiscations by which it was 
procured, irle had quarrelled with them, or they with him ; his pre¬ 
sent possession was a narrow independence; and his prospects were 
founded upon literary success, always precarious, and then connected 
with circumstances of personal abasement, which rendered it almost 
disreputable. A noble family might be allowed to regret, that one of 
their members was chiefly to rely lor the maintenance of her husband, 
her family, and herself, upon the fees of dedications, and occasional 
pieces of poetry, and the uncertain profits of the theatre. 

Yet, as Dryden’s manners were amiable, his reputation high, and 
his moral character unexceptionable, the Earl of Berkshire was pro¬ 
bably soon reconciled to the match; and Dry den seems to have resided 
with his father-in-law for some time, since it is from the Earl’s seat of 
i ■harlton, in Wiltshire, that he dates the I ntroduction to the " Annus 
Mirabilis,” published in the end of 1667. 

So honourable a connexion might have been expected to have ad¬ 
vanced our author’s prospects in a degree beyond what he experienced; 
but his father-in-law was poor, considering his rank, and had a large 
family, so that the portion of Lady Elizabeth was inconsiderable. Nor 
was her want of fortune supplied by patronage, or family influence. 
Dryden’s preferment, as poet laureate, was due to, and probably ob¬ 
tained by, liis literary character; nor did he ever receive any boon 
suitable to his rank, as son-in-law to an ear 1 . But, what was worst of 
all, the parties did not find mutual happiness in the engagement they 
had formed. It is difficult for a woman of a violent temper and weak 
intellects, and such the lady seems to have been, to endure the appa¬ 
rently causeless fluctuation of spirits incident to one doomed to labour 
incessantly in the feverish exercise of the imagination. Unintentional 
neglect, and the inevitable relaxation, or rather sinking of spirit, which 
follows violent mental exertion, are easily misconstrued into capricious 
rudeness, or intentional offence; and life is embittered by mutual ac¬ 
cusation^ not the less intolerable bcause reciprocally just. The wife of N 
one who is to gain his livelihood by poetry, or by any labour (if any 
there be) equally exhausting, must either have taste enough to relish 
her husband’s performances, or good-nature sufficient to pardon his 
infirmities. It was Dryden’s misfortune, that Lady Elizabeth had 
neither the one nor the other ; and I dismiss this disagreeable subject 
by observing, 1 uat on no one occasion, when a sarcasm against matri¬ 
mony could be introduced, has our author failed to season it with such 
bitterness, as spoke an inward consciousness of domestic misery. 
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During the period when the theatres were closed, Dry don 0002 ns i<» 

liavo written and published the ** Annus Mirabilis/ of which w<‘ n^of. 
at the close of the last « liapter* But he wan also ihon labouring upon 
nis Essay of Dmmatic Poesy.” It was a singular trait in tnoch fo¬ 
ra oter of our author, that by whatever motive he was diivrtrd in hi 
choice of a subject, and his manner of treating it, )n> was, upon all oc* 
casipns, alike anxious to persuade the pubho, that both tho one and 


I .IIWW WI w ijiiu [Minin', ullilu dim ti 1 hr o 

the other were the object of his free onoicc. founded ..tho mo t 

rational grounds of preference. He had, therefore, no sooner erion 1 

bent uis thoughts to tho stage, and distinguished himself ns a com¬ 
poser of heroic plays, than ho wrote his "Issav of Dramatic h„s"- 
in which lie assumes, tlial the drama was tho liighcst department of 

poetry ; an. I endeavours to prove, that rhyming or lieroiotrimedies are 
the most legitimate offspring of the drama. 

The subject is agitated iu a dialogue between Lord Buokhurat, Sir 
Ciuiles Sedley, Sir Robert Howard, ami the author himself, underth • 
teigned names of Eugemus, Lisideius, Orites, and Neander. Thi 
ceiebmtea Essay was first published in the end of 1G07, or beginning 

SSL autl ^ or ,^7 secl . *fcwtk an unusual degree of care, and 
published it anew m 1684, with a Dedication to Lord Buckhurst. 

ntt.miion of'+t. dlU t Tr °f 4 il e t - ialo " uc > 1 om ' author artl'ulI\ solicits the 
attention of the public to the improved versiiication, in which he him 

ruled C |inel f C n C ‘Y ClICCl aU ^contemporaries; and contrasts tlm 
sfdfnf an ^ arba, ; ous ^nceits of Cleveland with the more modern 

styl< of Composition, where the thoughts were moulded into easv m 
significant words, superfluities of expression reti e m l e I. and the rlyme 
rendered so properly apart of the verse, that it was led and guided bv 

of the unities is condemned, as often leading to greater all Xic 
lj.ij.tbg the pSn ofio°1 0 FroS 1 a]i a Sf i it’ib ‘j'l^TS '1 

piesesi 1 . ^eSerSpe fc 

This XtTnSA covered, as it were, a new perfection in wnting. 

drama is nexTSoduceTSey SSS?** 3 ?®? “? En ^ ish 

pleads the cause of the French an '""".p' a Wlt , and courtier, 

singular among the favourites of Charles IX' BufthT 19 7*% o fc 

;e k stirsits avis 

censured as poverty of ima^matinTi °>f sm °^ e PJ^pcipal personage, is 

*6 po\ trty ot imagination, when opposed to the diversification 

15 
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«f rlnmeters exhibited in the dramatis persona of the English poets. 
Shaksneare and Jonson are then brought forward, and contrasted with 
the French dramatists, and with each other. The for wVu?’ 

lamest and most comprehensive soul, and intuitive knowledge of 
human nature; and the latter, as the most learned and judicious writer 
which any theatre ever had. But to Skakspcare, Diyden o jec s, 
his comic sometimes degenerates into clenches, and his serious into 
bombast; to Jonson the sullen and saturnine character of his gemns, 
his borrowing from the ancients, and the insipidity of his lattei plays. 

The examen leads to the discussion of a point, ^ w |j' ch ? ry hvme in 

tragedy. Our author had, it will be remembered 
superiority of rhyming plays, m the Introduction to the Rival 
Ladies.” ^ir Robert Howard, the catalogue of whose virtuesjhd not 
include that of forbearance, made a direct answer to t e a guments 
used in the Introduction; and while he studiously extolled the plays 
of Lord Orrery, as affording an exception to his general sentence 
aeaiust rhyming plays, he does not extend the compliment to Diyden, 
whose defence of rhyme was expressly dedicated to 

retaliates in the Essay, by placing in the mouth of Critcs the argu- 

rnents urged by Sir Robert Howard, and replying to them in the 
person of Neander. To the charge, that rhyme is unnatural, in con- 
ISmicnce of the inverted arrangement of the words necessary to pro¬ 
duce it he replies, that, duly ordered, it may be natural in itself, am 

£eL nZmatarai in aW<md 

insisted in .on, it is equally conclusive against blank verse, 01 _ measure 
without rhyme. To the objection founded on the fimud and uniform 
recurrence 7 0 f the measure, he alleges the facility of varying it, by 
throwing the cadence upon different parts of the line, by breaking t 
into hemistiches, or by running the sense into another hne.so c 
mnVA art, and order appear as loose and free as nature. V 1 /™-? ‘ 

contends, that, for variety’s sake, the pindai-ic measure migW be ad. 

iriitti i of which Davenant set an example in the biege ot Rhodes. 
But this licence, which was probably borrowed froni i n 8 £g’ 

that ikyme the most noble verse, is alone fit for tragedies, the most 
noble species of composition; that, far from injuring a scene, in which 

quick repartee is necessary, it is the last 

innvil.pv^ and that, even where a trivial and common expression is 
placed, from necessity, in the mouth of anunportantcaracei ,ire^ 
ceives, from the melody of versification, a dignity befitting At person 

vecurrence of rhyme. 
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that 13 to pronounce it. With this keen and animated defesoo of u 
ni'«lo of composition! in whioh he felt his own excellence, Dryden con- 
oludes the " Essay of Dramatio Poesy. 

The publication of this criticism, 1 ho first that contained an express 
attempt to regulate dramatic writing, drew general attention, and 
gave some offence. Sir Robert Howard felt noways ilntiered at being 
made, through the whole dialogue, the ohampxou of unsuccessful 
opinions: and a partiality to the depreciated blank verse eems to 
have been hereditary in his family. He therefore hasted to a i ert hi i 
own opinion agaiust that of Dryden; in the preface to one of his plays, 
called the “Duke of Lerma,” published in the middle of the year 1668. 
It is difficult for two friends to preserve theitf temper in a dispute of this 
nature; and there may he reason to believe that some di like to the 
alliance of Dryden, as a brother-in-law, mingled with the poetical 
jealousy of Sir Robert Howard. The Preface to the “ Duke of Lerma” 

is written in the tone <>t a man ot quality and importance, who is 
conscious of stooping beneath his own dignity, and neglecting hi 
graver avocations, by engaging in a literary dispute. Dryden was 
not likely, of many men, to brook this tone ot affected superiority. He 
retorted upon Sir Robert Howard very severely, in a tract, entitled, 
d® Defence of the Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” which he prefixed to 
the second edition of the “ Indian Emperor,” published in 1678. In 
tins piece, the author mentions his antagonist as master of more than 
twenty legions of arts and sciences, in ironical allusion to Sir Robert’s 
coxcombical affectation of universal knowledge, which had already 
exposed him to the satire of Shadwcll.* He is also described in refer¬ 
ence to some foolish appearance in the House of Commons, as having 
maintained a contradiction in termmis, in the face of three hundred 
persons. Neither does Dryden neglect to hold up to ridicule the slips 
m Latin and English grammar, which marked the offensive Preface to 
the Duke of Lerma. And although he concludes, that he honoured 
his adversary s parts and person as much as any man living, and 
had so many particular obligations to him, that he should be very 
ungratof ui not to acknowledge them to the world, yet the personal and 
contemptuous seventy ot the whole piece must have cut to the heart 
so proud a man as Sir Robert Howard. This quarrel between the 
1 >aronet and the poet, who was suspected of having crutelied-up many 
ofhislameperibrmanccs, furnished food for lampoon and amusement 

in 1 1 w the da £ ? ut the bre ach between the brothers- 

towurds the eml "ft I* 0 ™,-. fortuna tely not irreconcilable ; and 
ards tiie end of Diyden s literary career, we find him a^ain unon 

terms ot friendship with the person by whom lie had been befriended 
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In testimony of total amnesty, the Defence o • odition of 

celled; and it must be rare indeed to meet with an original edit o 

it, since Mr, Malone had never seen one. I( -p nv 

"Orvden’s fame as an author, was doubtless exalted by ^ 

of Dramatic Poesy ■” which showed, that he could not only write plays, 
h it defend them when written. His circumstances rendered it neces¬ 
sary, that he should take the full advantage of 

‘torily appeared, that o«r aether eatoed rate jr. 

memorable contract with the King s Company olplaj^T^emee 
+orni< of this agreement have been settled by Mi. Malom. irom 
miestionable evidence, after being the subject ol much /kuM and 

genius, and the readiness of his pen, Dry den undertook to write for 

the King’s house no less than three plays in the c ?^ e ® ,.J ‘ 

* • * T?iflipr however tuo players became sensible. 

thTat bv urging tbeir pensioner to continued. diud^ery, y 

lessened thl value of L labour, or Dryden felt lnmself onequa to 
uerform the task he had undertaken; for the average number ot plays 

tracted for! The company though not without 

£ v Mr Malone not only establishes the terms of the bargain, but that 

possession of him, ami of them. It would have bus,»J1 for !Dy 1 

zjs&cz. 

qualities of originality and correctness. compelled to 

Drvdcn bad, however, made las bargain, and was 00 p^ _ 

Firmeror n bad been ciuim ntly successful, he was next to show the 
public that his talents were not limit ed to the buskin 5 ? cc0 ^ ng £ 

late in 1667, was represented, the “ Maiden Queen, a trag i-comedy, m 

. That now before mo is prefixed to the second edition of the *• Indian 
Emperor/’ 1GG8. 
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which, although thovo is a comic plot BopQT&td from tho 1' dr f >• 
our author boasts to have returned all that regularity^und symmetry 
of parts which the dramatic Iuwb require. r r 1 1 > • t m j * i * * n<* <»( tho 
M Maiden Queen’ wore deservedly ivnt.invt], oh fulling lit t m■; 1 1 h Me- 
11 Indian to mi | M*ror« #p They have neither fho stately nmnh «»t tho 
heroic nor, what wo would be more pleased to have found m 

thorn, tin* truth of passion, and natural colouring, \v 1 1i<* 1 1 rli.ir;ii t« 11/-■ I 

tho old English drama. But the credit "i the piece wag redeemed i»v 
the oomio part, which in a more light and airy roproi ontation of tho 

fashionable and liooutioUS manners of tin’ time Ilian Drydeu could 

afterwards exhibit, exceptingin “Marriage A-la-Modo/* r I’iio Icing, 
whose judgment on this Bubjsot was unquestionable, graced tho 
“Maiden Queen” with the title of Ms / / ' v; and Dryden insinuates 
that it would, hare been dedicated to him, had ho hod confidence I 

a m * a * . * n • . « * * . • « a « m . m . ■ 



and pro to re nee of her comic sister, our author acknowledges to U* ,i 
fault, but seemingly only in deference to the royal opinion; for he 
instantly adds, that, in his own judgment, tho scene was necessary to 
make the piece go off smartly, and was, in the estimation of goo-1 
judges, the most diverting of the whole come l v. 

Encouraged by the success, of the “Maiden Queen/’ Dryden pr 
ceeded to revive the “ Wild Gallant and, in deference to his reputa¬ 
tion, it seems now to have been more favourably received than at it 
first representation. 

The “Maiden Queen” was followed by tho “Tempest/’ an alteration 
of Shakspeare’s play of the same name, in which Dryden assisted Sir 
William Davenant. It seems probable that Dryden furnished the 
language, and Davenant the plan of the new characters introduced. 
They do but little honour to his invention, although Drv-1. n I 
highly extolled it in his preface. The idea of a counter-part to Shak- 
speare s plot, by introducing a man who had never seen a woman, as 
a contrast to a woman who had never seen a man, and by furnishing 
Caliban with a sister monster, seems hardly worthy of the delight 
with which Dryden says he filled up the characters so sketched. In 
mixing his tints, Dryden did not omit that peculiar colouring, in which 
his age delighted. Miranda's simplicity converted into indelicacy, 
and Dorinda talks the language of prostitution before she has ever 
seen a man. But the play seems to have succeeded to the utmost 
wish of the authors. It was brought out in the Duke s house, of 
which Davenant was manager, with all the splendour of scenic deco- 
ra ^ llJU : ’ • • - :l he was inventor. The opening scene is describee as 
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being particularly splendid, and the performance of the spirits, “ with 
mops and mows/’ excited general applause. Pavcnant died before 
the publication of this piece, and his memory is celebrated in the 
preface. 

Our author’s next play, if it could be properly called his, was “ Sir 
Martin Mai*-all.” This was originally a translation of w L’Etounli” 
of Moliere, executed by the Duke of Newcastle, famous for his loyalty, 
and his skill in horsemanship. Dryden availed himself of the noble 
translator’s permission to improve anil bring “ Sir Martin Mar-all” 
forward for his own benefit, it was attended with the most complete 
success, being played four times at court, and above thirty times at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Ficlds; a run chiefly attributed to the 
excellent performance of Nokes, who represented Sir Martin. The 
“ Tempest” and “ Sir Martin Li ar-all” were both acted by the Duke’s 
Company, probably because Dryden was in the one assisted by Sir 
William Mavenant the manager, and {because the oilier was entered 
in the name of the Duke of Newcastle. Of these two plays, “ Sir 
Martin Mar-all” was printed anonymously in 1668. It did not appear 
with Dryden*S name until 1697. The “Tempest,” though acted before 
“ Sir Martin Mar-all,” was not printed until 1669-70. They are in the 
present, as in former editions, arranged according to the date of pub¬ 
lication, whii'h gives the precedence to “Sir Martin Mar-all,” though 
last acted. 


The “Evening’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer,*’ was Dryden’s next 
composition. It is an imitation of “ Lc Feint Astrologus” of Corneille, 
vvl ich is founded upon Calderon’s “El Astrologo Fingido.” Several 
of the scenes arc closely imitated from Moliere’s “Depit Amoureux. 
Having that lively bustle, intricacy of plot, and surprising situation, 
which the taste of the time required, and being enlivened by the cha¬ 
racters of Wild-blood and Jacinta, the “ Mock Astrologer” seems to 
have met a favourable reception in 1668, when it first appeared. It 
was printed in the same, or in the following year, and inscribed to the 
Duke of Newcastle, to whom Dryden had 1 een indebted for the sketch 
of “ Sir Martin Mar-all.” It would seem, that this gallant and chival¬ 
rous peer was then a protector of Dryden, though he afterwards seems 
more especially to have patronized his enemy Shad well; upon whose 
northern dedications, inscribed to the duke and his lady, our author is 
particularly severe. In the preface to the “ Evening’s Love,” Dryden 
anxiously justifies himself from the charge of encouraging libertinism, 
by crowning his rake and coquette with success. But after he has 
arrayed all the authority of tne ancient and modern poets, and has 
pleaded that these licentious characters are only made happy after 
being reclaimed in the last scene, we may be permitted to think, that 
more proper heroes may be selected than tnose, who, to merit the 
reward assigned them, must announce a violent and sudden change 
from the character they have sustained during five act<: and the 
attempt to shroud himself under authority of others, is seldom resorted 
to by Dryden when a cause is otherwise tenable, The excellent Evelyn, 
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wlio mentions seeing this play under the inaccurate title of tho “Even¬ 
ing’s Love,” adds, “A foolish plot, and very profane; it atfected me 
to see how much the stage was degenerated and polluted by the licen¬ 
tious times.”* In this preface also he j ustified himself from the charge 
of 1 laoiarism, by showing that the mere story is the least part either 
of the labour of the poet, or of the graces of the poem; quoting against 
his critics the expression of the king, who had said, he wished those, 
who charged Dryden with theft, would always steal him plays like 

D r v cl 0 n* s ■ 

The “ Royal Martyr,” was acted in 1668-9, and printed in 670. It 
is. in every respect, a proper heroic tragedy, and h ad a large si i are of 
the applause with which those pieces were then received. It abounds 
in bombast, but is not deficient in specimens of the sublime and of the 
tender. The preface is distinguished by that tone of superiority, which 
Dryden often assumed over the critics of the time. Their general 
observations he cuts short, by observing, that those who make them 
produce nothing of their own, or only what is more ridiculous than 
anything they reprehend. Special objections are refuted, by an appeal 
to classical authority. Thus the couplet, 

41 And he, who servilely creeps after sense, 

Is safe, but ne’er will reach an excellence,” 

% 

is justified from the “ serpit humi tutus ” of Horace; and, by a still 
more forced derivation, the line, 

“ And follow fate, which does too fast pursue, 91 

is said to be borrowed from Virgil, 

11 Eludit gyro interior sequiturque sequenteni” 

And he concludes by exulting, that, though he might have written 
nonsense, none of his critics had been so happy as to discover it. 
These indications of superiority, being thought to savour of vanity, 
had their share in exciting the storm of malevolent criticism, of which 
Dryden afterwards so heavily complained. “ Tyrannic Love” is dedi¬ 
cated to the Duke of Monmouth; but it would seem the compliment 
was principally designed to his duchess. The duke, whom Dryden 
was afterwards to celebrate in very different strains, is, however, com¬ 
pared to an Achilles, or Rinaldo, wlio wanted only a Homer, or Tasso, 
to give him the fame due to him. 

it was in this period of prosperity, of general reputation, of con¬ 
fidence in his genius, and perhaps of presumption (if that word can be 
applied to Dryden), that he produced those two very singular plays, 
the First and Second Pai*ts of the “ Conquest of Granada.” In these 
models of the pure heroic drama the ruling sentiments of love and 


* Evelyn’s Memoirs, 19th Juno, 1968. 
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merit, if they are discouraged by dissipating habits troni emulating if 
flight, or hardened by perverted feeling against loving its possessors. 

But, besides the society of these men of wit and pleasure, Dryden 
enjoyed the affection and cstoem of the ingenious Oowley, wlio wasted 
his brilliant talents in the unprofitable paths of metaphysical poetry \ 
of Waller and of Denham, who had done so much lbr English versi¬ 
fication ; of Davenant, as subtle as Oowley, and more harmonious 
than Denham, who, with a happier model, would probably have 
excelled both. Dry den was also known to Milton, though it may be 
doubted whether they justly appreciated the talents of each otner. 
Of all the men of genius at this period, whose claims to immortality 
our age has admitted, Butler alone Beems to have been the adversary 
of our author’s reputation. 

While Dryden was thus generally known and admired, the advance¬ 
ment of his fortune bore no equal progress to the splendour of his 
literary fame. Something was, however, done to assist it. The office 
of royal historiographer had become vacant in 16GO by tbe decease of 
James Howell, and in 1668 the death of D’Avenant opened the situation 
of poet laureat. These two offices, with a salary of 200 L paid quarterly, 
and the celebrated annual butt of canary, were conferred upon Dryden 
18th August, 1670. The grant bore a retrospect to the term after 
Davenant’s demise, and is declared to he to “John Dryden, master of 
arts, in consideration of his many acceptable services theretofore done 
to his present Majesty, and from an observation of his learning and 
eminent abilities, and his great skill and elegant style, both in verse 
and prose ” Thus was our author placed at the head of the literary 
class of his countrymen, so far as that high station could be conferred 
by the favour of the monarch. 

If we compute Dry den’s share in the theatre at 300/. annually, which 
is lower than it was rated oj the actovs in their petition; if we make, 
at the same time, some allowance for those presents which authors of 
that time received upon presenting dedications, or occasional pieces of 
poetry; if we recollect, that Dryden had a small landed property, and 
that his wife, Lady Elizabeth, had probably some fortune or allowance, 
however trifling, from her family,—I think we will fall considerably 
under the mark in computing the poet’s income, during this period of 
prosperity, at 600L or 700/. annually; a sum more adequate to procure 
all the comforts, and many of the luxuries, of life, than thrice the 
amount at present. We must, at the same time, recollect, that, 
though I >ryden is nowhere censured for extravagance, poets are 
seldom capable of minute economy, and that Lady Elizabeth was by 
education, and perhaps by nature, unfitted for supplying her husband’s 
deficiencies. These halcyon days, too, were but of short duration. 
The burning of the theatre, in 1670, greatly injured the poet’s income 
from that quarter; his pension, like other appointments of the house¬ 
hold establishment of Charles II., was very irregularly paid ; and thus, 

if his income was competent in amount, the payment was precarious 
and uncertain. 
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r ■ „ T)rvclen for the present in the situation which we have 

XS.tf« in it wW* .kortlj took plaoo. 


CHAPTER III. 

tt.pious—The Rehearsal—Marriage A-hrMode—The A**}? 
ndim^Oofitroverey with CltforA-wf Leigh-with l ,8- 
croft— Massacre of Amboyna—btate of Ianoo.no.. 

aSs » a*sfiss« 

« Orlando Furioao,” 

« j,c Donne y i cavalier, Varme , gli amorl 
Lc cortesic, laudaci imprese 

The storv thus partaking of the nature of a romance of chivalry, the 
whole history of the play necessarily tamed upon love and honour. 

those supreme idols ^ > w ti e h exists between persons of 

duced was not of that ordmttjy JWVJJjg and 0riana> of Oroondates 

nmTstotira- that love which required a sacrifice of every wish, hope, 
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But I will grant your merit, wwiml; 

Yorn- flame's too ■ > deserves chist 

And 1 too plain to practise ft deceit. 
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I no return of love can over make, 

Jhit what I ask is formy husband'sSftko i 
He, 1 confess, lias beon ungrateful too, 

But he and I are ruin’d if you go : 

Your virtue to tko hardest proof I bring;— 
Unbribqd, preserve a mistress ami a king* 

Almanz, I’llstop at nothing that .appears so bn i s 
ni.lu i, and now I no reward will have* 

You’ve given my honour such an ample field, 

That 1 may die, but that shall never yield/’ 


The king, however, not perhaps understanding this nice point of 
honour, grows jealous, and wis ics to dismiss the disinterested^ ally, 
whom his spouse’s beauty had enlisted in his service. But this did 
not depend upon him; for Almanzor exclaims, 

u Almahz. I wonnotgo ; I’ll not bo forced away: 

I camo not for thy sake ; nor do I stay. 

It was tho queen who for my aid did send; 

And ’tis 1 only can tho queen defend : 

I, for her sake, thy sceptre will maintain; 

And thou, by me, in spite of thee, shalt reign.” 

The most applauded scenes in these plays turned upon nice di» 
eussions of metaphysical passion, such as in the days of yore were 
wont to be agitated in the courts and parliaments of love. Some 
puzzling dilemma, or metaphysical abstraction, is argued between the 
personages on the stage, whose dialogue, instead of presenting a scene 
of natural passion, exhibits a sort of pleading, or combat of logic, in 
which each endeavours to defend his own opinion by catching up the 
idea expressed by the former speaker, and returning him his illustration, 
or simile, at the rebound; and where the lover hopes everything from 
his ingenuity, and trusts nothing to his passion. Thus, in the following 
scene between Almanzor and Aim abide, the solicitations of the lover 
and the denials of the queen, are expressed in the very carte and tierce 
of poetical argumentation: 

Almah. My light will sure discover those who talk.— 

Who dares to interrupt my private walk ? 

Almanz. He, who dares love, and for that love must die, 

And, knowing this, dares yet love on, am i. 

Almah. That love which you can hope, and I can pay, 

May be received and given in open day: 

My praise and my esteem you had before; 

And you have bound yourself to ask no more. * 

Almanz, Yes, I have bound myself; but will you take 
The forfeit of that bond, which force did make ? 

Almah. You know you are from recompence debarr’d ; 

But purest love can live without reward. 

Almanz. Pure love had need be to itself a feast. 

For, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 

Almah. It therefore yields the only pure content; 

For it, like angels, needs no nourishment. 

To eat and drink can no perfection be 
All appetite implies necessity. 
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Mmanz. ’Twero well, if I could like a spirit live; 

But, do not angels food to mortals give . 

What if some demon should my death foreshow, 

Or bid me change, and to the Christians go j 
Will you not think I merit some reward, 

When I my love above my life regard ? 

Almah. In such a case your change must be allow d; 

I would myself dispense with what you vow’d. 

Altnanz.' Were I to die that hour when I possess, 

This minute shall begin my happiness. < 

Aimak. The thoughts of death your passion 
Death is a cold encouragement to love. 

Almanz. No; from my joys I to my death would run, 

And think the business of my life well done: 

But I should walk a discontented ghost, 

If flesh and blood were to no purpose lost. 

This kind of Amabman dialogue was early ridicn letl by the ingemona 
an+hor of “ Hudibras.”* It partakes more of the bpamsl than of the 
French tragedy, although it does not demand that the parody shall be 
sovery strict fas to re-echo noun for noun «: verb fox-verb which 
i,ord Holland gives us as a law of the age of Lope de Vega.f The 
TDnelish heroic poet did enough if he displayed sufficient point in 

the g dialogue, and alertness in adopting and retortingJEXK 
sented by the preceding speech; though, it he could twist the speaker s 
own words into an answer to his argument, it seems to have been beta 

“■S’is trr*«*. 


way i 


In “ Repartees between Cat and Puss at a caterwauling, in the modern heroic 

- n 


t* c a t. Forbear, foul ravislier, this rude address; 

Canst thou at onco both injure and caress ? , 

Puss. Thou hast bewitch’d me with thy powerful charms, 

And I, by drawing blood, would euro my harms. 

C. He that does love would set his heart a tut, 

Ere one drop of his lady’s should bo spilt. _ # 

P. Your wounds are but without, and mine witom . 

You wound my heart, and I but prick your skin; 

And while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws, 

You blame the effect of which you are tko carise. 

C. How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade, 

Had it not first been by your own betray d t 
Hence His, my greatest crime has only been 
(Not in mine eyes, but yours) in being s ee “* 

P. I hurt to love, but do not love to hurt. 

C. That’s worse than making cruelty a sport, 
p. Fain is the foil of pleasure and delight, 

That sets it off to a more noble height. 

C. He buys his pleasure at a rate too vam, 

That takes it up beforehand of his pain, 

P. Pain is more dear than pleasure when tis past. 

C. But grows intolerable if it last, * &c., 

t Life of Lope de Yega. 
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missivo in love, and dexterous in npplyinp^ tlio inriupliyHical 1 mm u, of 
amorous jurispr udence, it was essential to liis cliaractor that he should 
possess all the irresistible courage and fortune ot a U0 ohcv(iviQT» 
Numbers, however unequal, were to bo as chall before the whirlwind 
of his valour; and nothing was to bo so impossible, that, at the com¬ 
mand of his mistress, he could not with easo achieve# Whon, in the 
various changes of fortune which such tragedies demand, ho quarrelled 
with those whom ho had before assisted to conquer, 

“ Then to tho vanquish'd part his fato ho led, 

Tho vanquish’d triumph’d, and tho victor Hod .’ 1 

The lauguago of such a personage, unless when engaged in argu¬ 
mentative dialogue with his mistress, was, in all respects, as mag¬ 
nificent and inflated as might beseem his irresistible prowess. Witness 
the famous speech of Alinanzor : 

11 Ahnanz. To live! 

If from thy hands alono my death can be, 

I am immortal, and a god to thee. 

If I would kill thee now, thy fate’s so low, 

That I must stoop ere I can givo tho blow: 

But mine is fix’d so far above thy crown, 

That all thy men, 

Piled on thy back, can never pull it down j 
But, at my ease, thy destiny I send, 

By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 

Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 

And, not concurring to thy life, I kill. 

Thou canstno title to my duty bring ; 

I’m not thy subject, and my soul’s thy king. 

Farewell. When I am gone, 

There's not a star of thine dare stay with me: 

I’ll whistle tliy tamo fortune after me ; 

And whirl fate with me wheresoe’er I fly, 

As winds drive storms before them in the sky.” 

It was expected by the audience, that the pomp of scenery, and 
bustle of action, in which such tremendous heroes were engaged, 
should in some degree correspond with their lofty sentiments and 
superhuman valour. Hence solemn feasts, processions, and battles 
by sea and land, filled the theatre. Hence, also, the sudden and violent 
changes of fortune, by which the hero and his antagonists are agitated 
through the whole piece. Fortune has been often compared to the 
sea; but in a heroic play, her course resembled an absolute Bay of 
Biscay, or Race of Portland, disturbed by a hundred contending 
currents and eddies, and never continuing a moment in one steady 
flow. 

That no engine of romantic surprise might be wanting, Dryden 
contends, that the dramatist, as he is not confined to the probable in 
character, so he is not limited by the bounds of nature in the action 
but may let himsel loose to visionary objects, and to the represejP^^ 
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of suck things as, not depending upon sense, leave free exercise for the 
imagination. Indeed, if ghosts, magicians, and demons, might with 
propriety claim a place anywhere, it must he in plays which through¬ 
out disclaim the common rules of nature, both in the incidents narrated, 
and the agents interested. 

Lastly, the action of the heroic drama was to be laid, not merely in 
the higher, but in the very highest walk of life. No one could with 
decorum aspire to share the sublimities which it annexed to character, 
except those made of the “ porcelain clay of the earth,” dnkes, princes, 
kings, and kaisars, The matters agitated must be of moment, pro¬ 
portioned to their characters and elevated station, the fate of cities 
and the fall of kingdoms. 

That the language, as well as actions and character of the dramatis 
person®, might be raised above the vulgar, their sentiments were 
delivered in rhyme, the richest and most ornate kind of verse, and the 
farthest removed from ordinary colloquial diction. Dryden has him¬ 
self assigned the following reasons:—“ The plot, the characters, the 
wit, the passions, the descriptions, are all exalted above the level of 
common converse, as high os the imagination of the poet can carry 
them, with proportion to verisimility. Tragedy, we know, is wont to 
imago to us the minds and fortunes of noble persons, and to portray 
these exactly; heroic rhyme ifl nearest nature* as being the noUflflt 
kind of modern verse. 

* Indi'inatur enim privatus, ct prop? socco 
Dignis , earminibus , narrari c&na Thyesta '— 

says Iloracc: and in another place, 

* Jffiitirt Icvcs indigna tmgaedia versus.' 


Blank verse is acknowledged to he too low for a poem, nay more, for a 
paper of verses; but if too low for an ordinary sonnet, bow much 
hi,, iv for trugflv, wlurh is bv Aristotle, in the dispute betwixt the epic 
poesy and the dramatic, for many reasons he there alleges, ranked 

above it .” . 

When we consider these various essentials of a rhyming play, we 

may perhaps, without impropriety, define it to be a metrical romance 
of chivalry in form of a drama. The hero is a perfect knight-errant* 
invincible in battle, and devoted to his dulcinea by a love, subtle, 
metaphysical, and abstracted from all the usual qualities of the 
instinctive passion ; his adventures diversified by splendid description 
of lull I-feasts, battles, and tournaments; his fortune undergoing the 
strangest, most causeless, aud most untxpectod varieties ; his history 
choqmuvd by the marvellous interference of ghost b, spectres, and hell 
itself i his actions affecting the change ; empires, aud his co-agents 
being all lords, and dukes, and noble princes, in Older that their rank 
might* in somo slight degree, correspond to the native exaltation of 
the champion's character. 
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Tho reader may smile at this description, and fool some surjiri.e 
how compositions, involving such gross absurdities, wero toloratedby 
ail audience, having pretence to taste and civili/.ation. But something 
may bo said for tho heroic drama. 

Although tho manners wore preposterous, and tho changes of for¬ 
tune rapid a ml improbable, yet the formor often obtained a sublime, 
though forced elevation of sontiment; and the latter, by rapidity of 
transition and of contrast, served in no slight degree to interest as 
well as to surprise the audience. If the spectators wero occa lonally 
stunned with bombast, or hurried and confused by tho accumulation 
of action and intrigue, they escaped the languor of a creeping dialogue, 
and the tedium of a barren plot, of which tho termination is descried 
full three acts before it can be attained. Besides, if these dramas 
were sometimes extravagant, beautiful passages often occurred to 
atone for these sallies of fury. In others, ingenuity makes some 
amends for tho absence of natural feeling, and the reader’s fancy is 
pleased at the expense of his taste. In representation, the beauty of 
the verse, assisted by the enunciation of such actors as Betterton and 
Mohun, gilded over the defects of the sense, and afforded a separato 
gratification. The splendour of scenery also, in which these plays 
claimed a peculiar excellence, afforded a different but certain road to 
popular favour; and thus this drama, with all its faults, was very far 
from wanting the usual requisites for success. But another reason for 
its general popularity may be sought in a certain correspondence with 
the manners of the time. 

Although in (Charles tho Second’s reign the age of chivalry was 
totally at an end, yet the sentiments, which had ceased to be motives 
of action, were not so obsolete as to sound totally strange to the public 
ear. The French romances of the lower class, such as “ Cassandra,” 

“ Cleopatra,” &c., were the favourite pastime of the ladies, and retained 
all the extravagances of chivalrous sentiment, with a double portion 
of tedious form and metaphysical subtlety. There were occasionally 
individuals romantic enough to manage their correspondence and 
amours on this exploded system. The admired Mrs. Philips carried 
on an extensive correspondence with ingenious persons of both sexes, 
in which she called herself Orinda , and her husband, Mr. Wogan, by 
the title of Antenor . Sliadwell, an acute observer of nature, in one of 
his comedies, describes a formal coxcomb of this class, who courts his 
mistress out of the “Grand Cyrus,” and rejoices in an opportunity of 
showing that his passion could subsist in despite of her scorn. It is 
probable he had met with such an original in the course of his obser¬ 
vation. The Precieuses of .d.oliere, who affected a strange mixture of 
the romantic heroine and modern fine lady, belong to the same class 
ot oddities, and had their prototypes undet* the observation of the 
satirist. But even those who were above such foppery had been early 
taught to read .and admire the conceits of Donne, and the metaphysica 
love-poems of Cowley. They could not object to the quaint and 
mentative dialogues which we have described; for the cour 
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studies had formed their taste upon a model equally artificial and 
fantastic; and thus, what between real excellence, and false brilliancy, 
the age had been accustomed not only to admit, but to admire heroic 

plays. . 

Perhaps even these favourable circumstances, of taste and opportu¬ 
nity, would hardly have elevated the rhyming drama so high in the 
public opinion, had it been supported by less powers than those of 
Dryden, or even by equal talents less happily adapted to that style 
of composition. His versification flowed so easily, as to lessen the bad 
effects of rhyme in dialogue; and, at the same time, abounded with 
such splendid and sonorous passages, as, in the mouth of a Betterton, 
awed into silence even those critics, who could distinguish that Ike 
tumid and unnatural was sometimes substituted for the heroic and 
sublime. The felicity of his language, the richness of his illustrations, 
and the depth of his reflections, often supplied what the scene wanted 
in natural passion : and, while enjoying the beauty of his declamation, 
it was only on cool reflection that the hearer discovered that it had 
passed upon him lor the expression of genuine feeling, iven then, 
the pleasure which he actually received from the representation, was 
accepted as an apology for the more legitimate delight, which the 
rules of criticism entitled him to have expected. To these considera¬ 
tions, the high rank and consequent influence, which Dryden already 
held in the fashionable and literary circles of the time, must unques¬ 
tionably be added. Nor did he fail to avail himself of his access to 
the great, whose applause was often cheaply secured by a perusal of 
the piece, previous to its being presented to the public; and thus it 
afterwards came forth with all the support of a party eminent for rank 
and literature, already prepossessed in its favour. 

For all these reasons, the heroic drama appears to have gradually 
risen in reputation, from tUe return of Charles till about the year 
1670-1, when Dry den’s “ Conquest of Granada” was received with such 
enthusiastic applause. The reputation of the poet himself kept pace 
with that of his favourite style of composition; and though posterity 
has judged more correctly, it may he questioned, whether “Tyrannic 
Love” and the “ Conquest of Granada” did not place Dryden higher 
in public esteem, in 1670, than his “ Virgil” and “ Fables” in 1700. 
He was, however, now to experience the inconveniences of elevation, 
and to sustain an attack upon the style of writing which he had 
vindicated and practised, as well as to repel the efforts of rivals, who 
boasted of outstripping him in the very road to distinction, which he 
had himself pointed out. The Duke of Buckingham attacked the 
System of rhyming plays from the foundation ; Leigh, Clifford, and 
other scribblers, wrote criticisms upon those of our author in parti¬ 
cular; and Elkanah Settle was able to form a faction heretical 
enough to maintain that lie could write such compositions better than 

Dryden. 

The witty farce of the “Rehearsal” is said to have been meditated 
by its authors (for it was the work of several bauds), so early as ajc 1 
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or two after the Restoration, when Sir William Davonant’s operas and 
tragedies were the favourite exhibitions. The ostensible author wa i 
the witty George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whose dissipation wa i 
marked with shades of the. darkest profligacy. I To lived an un¬ 
principled statesman, a fickle projector, ;i wavering friend, a steady 
enemy; and died a bankrupt, an outcast, and a proverb. The Duke 
was unequal to that masculine satire, which depends for edge and 
vigour upon the conception and expression of the author# But In- 
appears to have possessed considerable powers of discerning what was 
ludicrous ; and enough of subordinate humour to achi*'\v an initiation 
of colloquial peculiarities, or a parody upon remarkable passages of 
poetry,—talents differing as widely from real wit, as mimicry do* 
from true comic action. Besides, Buckingham, as a man of fashion 
and a courtier, was master of the persiflage, or jargon of the day, 
so essentially useful as the medium of conveying light humour, lie 
early distinguished himself as an opponent of the rhyming plays. 
Those of the Howards, of Davenant, and others, the first which ap¬ 
peared after the Reformation, experienced his opposition. At the 
representation of the “ United Kingdoms,” by the Honourable Edward 
Howard, a brother of Sir Robert, the Duke’s active share in damning 
the piece was so far resented by the author and his friends, that ho 
narrowly escaped sanguinary proofs of their displeasure. This speci¬ 
men of irritation did not prevent his meditating an attack upon the 
whole body of modern dramatists; in which he had the assistance of 
several wits, who either respected the ancient drama, or condemned 
the modern style, or were willing to make common cause with a Duke 
against a poet-laureat. These were, the witty author of Hudibras, 
who, while himself starving, amused his misery by ridiculing his con¬ 
temporaries; Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, then Bucking¬ 
ham s chaplain; and Martin Clifford, afterwards Master of the 
Chapter House, the author of a very scurrilous criticism upon some of 
Dryden’s plays, to be mentioned hereafter. By the joint efforts of 
this coalition, the ‘‘ Rehearsal'’ was produced; a lively >iece, which 
continued to please, long after the p ays which it parodied were no 
0111*01 real 01 acted, and although tlie zest of tlic personal satire whicli 
it contained had evaporated in the lapse of time. This attack on the 
reigning taste was long threatened ere it was made; and the precise 
quarter to he assailed was varied more than once. Prior savs 
™ at . Buckingham suspended his attack till he was certain that the 
-harlot Dorset would not “rehearse on him again.” The principal 
character was termed, in the original sketch, Bilboa, a name ex- 
ra. a traveller and soldier, under which Sir Robert Howard, or 
If' 1 ’ ” nham Davenant, was designated. The author of the “ Key to 
the Rehearsal affirms, that Sir Robert was the person meant;'but 
Mr. Malone is ot opinion, that Davenant is clearly pointed out bv the 
brown-paper patch, introduced iu ridicule of that which Davenant 
leally wore upon his nose. Yet as this circumstance was 
when the character was assigned t> Dryden, the poet o£, 
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liearsal” may be considered as in some degree a lcnigbt of the shire, 
mnresentiim all tbo authors of the day, and uniting in his person their 
several absurd peculiarities. The first sketch of the “ Rehearsal” was 
written about 1661, but the representation was prevented by the 
theatres being shut upon the plague and fire of London. When they 
were a^ain opened, the plays ot - he Howards, of Stapleton, &e., had 
fallen mto contempt by their own demerit, and were no longer a well- 
known or worthy object of ridicule. Perhaps also there was a 
lenity in bringing the piece forward, while, of the persons against 
whom its satire was chiefly directed, Davenaut was manager ot the 
one theatre, and Dryden a sharer in the other, the death of Dave- 
nant probably removed this difficulty; and the success of Dryden in 
*the heroic drama; the boldness with which lie stood to iih, in t only as 
a practiser, but as the champion of that peculiar style; a certain pro¬ 
vokin'-- tone of superiority in his critical essays, which, even when 
flowing from conscious merit, is not easily tolerated by contemporaries; 
and perhaps his situation as poet laureat, a post which has been 
always considered as a fair butt for the shafts of ridicule,-induce-1 
Buckingham to resume the plan ot his satire, and to place Diyden in 
the situation designed originally for Davenant or Howard. That t e 
public might be at no loss to assign the Character of Bayes to the 
aureat, his peculiarities of language were strictly copied. Lacy t e 
actor was instructed by Buckingham himself how to mimic lus voice 
and manner; and, in performing the part, he wore a dress exactly 
resemblin"Dryden’s usual habit. With these ill-natured precautions, 
the “Rehearsal” was, in 1671, brought‘forward for the first time by the 
Kind’s Company. As, besides the reputation of Dryden, that of many- 
inferior poets, but greater men, was assailed by the Duke s satire, it 
would appear that the play met a stormy reception on the first.night 
of representation. The friends of the Earl of Orrery, of Sir Robert 
Howard and his brothers, and other men ot rank, who had Produced 
heroic plays, were loud and furious in their opposition. But, as 
tisually P happens, the party who laughed, got the advantage: overrthat 
wliiCli was angry, aud finally drew the audience to then ^de. When 
once received, the success of the “Rehearsal was unbounded. The 
very popularity of the ]-lays ridiculed aided the effect of the satire, 
since everybody had in their recollection the originals of the passage_ 
parodied. Besides the attraction of personal seventy 
distinguished literary characters and the broad humour ot tht bui- 

Siral-le Attention to the foibles of the poetic tribe. His greedy N 
appetite for applause; liis testy repulse of censure or h f 

inordinate and overwhelming vanity, not unmixed with a vein of 

flattery to those who he hopes will gratify him by 

kind; finally, that extreme, anxious, and fidgeting attention to t 

minute parts of what even in whole is scarce worthy of any,—aie, 1 

fear, but too appropriate qualities of the “ genus vamm. 

Almost all Dryden’s ploys, including those on which he set the 
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highest value, aud whioh he had produced, with confidence, n.n models 
of their kind, were parodied in the “ Rehearsal . 11 Ee alone contributed 

more to llio iarco than all the other poets together. Ills favourite 
stylo ot comic dialogue, which he had declared to consist rather in a 
quick sharpness of dialogue than in delinnn.1ii.nx of humour, is para¬ 
phrased in the scene between Tom Thimhle and IVinro IVottyrnnn; 
the lyrics of his astral spirits are cruelly burlesqued in tlm song of the 
two lawful Kings of Brentford, us they descend to repossess their 
throne ; above all, Almanzor, his favourite hero, is parodied in the 
magnanimous Drawcansir; and, lo conclude, the whole scope of heroic 
plays, with their combats, feasts, processions, sudden changes of 
fortune, embarrassments of chivalrous love and honour, splendid verse 
and unnatural rants, are so held up to ridicule, as usually to fix the 
resemblance upon some one of his own dramas. The “ Wild Gallant,” 
the “Maiden Queen,” and “Tyrannic Love,” all furnish parodies, as 
do both parts of the “Conquest of Granada,” which had been 
frequently acted before the representation of the “ Rehearsal,” though 
not printed till alter. What seems moro strange, tiro play of 
“ Marriage A-la-Mode” is also alluded to, although it was neither acted 
nor printed till 1673, a year after the appearance of the “ Rehearsal.” 
But there being no parody of any particular passage, although the 
plot and conduct of the piece are certainly ridiculed, it seems probable, 
that, as Dryden often showed his plays in manuscript to those whom 
he accounted his patrons, the plan of “Marriage A-la-Mode” may- 
have transpired in the circles which Buckingham frequented, who may 
thus have made it the subject of satire by anticipation. J 

It is easy to conceive what Dryden must have felt, at beholding his 
labours, and even his person, held up to public derision, on the theatre 
where he had so often triumphed. But be was too prudent to show 
outward signs of resentment; and in conversation allowed, that the 
farce had a great many good things in it, though so severe against 
himself. ^ et I run: i . saying,” he added, in a well-judged tone 
or contempt, “that Smith and Johnson are two oi’ the coolest and 
most insignificant fellows I ever met with upon the stage.”* Many 
years afterwards he assigned nearly the same reason to the public for 
not replying to the satire. But though he veiled his resentment under 
this mask ot indifference at the time, he afterwards avowed, that tin* 
exquisite character of Zimri in “Absalom and Achitopliel ” was 

laboured with so much felicitous skill as a requital in kind to the 
author ot the “Rehearsal. 

The ridicule cast upon heroic plays by the “ Rehearsal,” did not 
pi event then being still exhibited. They contained many passages of 
splendid poetry, which continued to delight the audience after they 
had laughed at Buckingham s parody. But the charm began to 
dissolve; and from the time of that representation, they seem 
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. i 11 1 1 , 4 * ^Airontiblv to have declined in favour. Accordingly, 
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nuumng in fuive, Dryden, in 1G72, brought foi'Wtird a comedy, call'd 
“ The Assignation, or Lovo in a Nunnery/’ The pint was al ter tho 


tno utHtHGUCS ; yec nc < ompnuns, m me (icuirii i ion, or ine numoiT m 

its enemies, wl to came prepared to damn it on account of the tit le, 
Tho Duke of York having just made public profession of the Roman 
faith, any reflections upon it were doubtless watchnl willi a jealous 
eye. But, though guiltless in this respect, the " Assignat imi” had 
worse faults. The plot is but indifferently conducted, and was neither 
enlivened with gay dialogue, nor with strikin 


accor 


_ _gay dialogue, nor with striking character : the play, 

rdingly, proved unsuccessful in the representation. Yet, although 
upon reading the “Assignation,” we cannot greatly wonder at thi 
failure, still, considering the plays which succeeded about the same 
time, we maybe disposed to admit, that the weight of a party wa i 
th rown into the scale against its reception. Buckingham, who shortly 
afterwards published a revised edition of the “ Rehearsal,” failed not 
to ridicule the absurd and coarse trick, by which the enamoured 
prince prevents his father from discovering the domino of his mi. tress, 
which had been left in his apartment. And Dry den’s rivals and 
enemies, now a numerous body, hailed, with malicious glee, an event 
which seemed to foretell the decay of his popularity. 

The “Assignation” was published in 1673, and inscribed, by Dry- 
den, to his much honoured friend Sir Charles Sedley. There are 
some acrimonious passages in this dedication, referring to Ihc con¬ 
troversies in which the author had been engaged ; and, obscure as 

these have become, it is the biographer's duty to detail and illustrate 
them. 

It cannot be supposed, that the authors of the'time saw with 
indifference Dry den’s rapid success, and the measures which he had 
taken, by his critical essays, to guide the public attention, and to fix 
it upon himself and the heroic plays, in which he felt his full supe- 
runity. But no writer of the time could hope to be listened to by the 
public, if he entered a claim of personal competition against a poet so 
celebrated. The defence of the ancient poets afforded a less presump¬ 
tuous and more favourable pretext for taking the field, and for 

i i gs, and avenging the slight notice he had 

accorded to Ins contemporaries, under the colour of defending the 
averts against his criticism. The “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy” 
afforded a pretence for commencing this sort of warfare lu that 
piece Dryden had pointed out the fklts of Shakspearo, Jonson, and 
I xetener, with less ceremony than the height of them established 
reputation appeared to demand from a young author. But the pre¬ 
cedence which lie undauntedly claimed for the heroic drama, and 
more generally, the superiority of the plays of Dry den’s own 
whether tragic or comic, over those of the earlier part of the seven- 
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tecnih century, was asserted, not only distinctly, but irreverently, i'r, 
the Epilogue to the “ Conquest of G rauada 

“ They, who haVe best succeeded on the stage, 

Have still conform'd their genius to.their age. 

Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show, 

When men were dull, and conversation low. 

Then comedy was faultless, but ’twas coarse; 

Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse. 

And as their comedy, their love was mean ; 

Except, by chance, in some one labour’d scene, 

Which must atone for an ill-written play, 

They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 

Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped; 

And they have kept it since, by being dead. 

But, were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play, 

None of them, no not Jonson in his height, 

Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 

Think it not envy, that these truths are told; 

Our poet’s not malicious, though he’s bold, 

*Tis not to brand them, that their faults are shown, 

But, by their errors, to excuse his own. 

If love and honour now are higher raised, 

>Tis not the poet, but the age is praised. 

Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree 
Our native language more refined and free. 

Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ. 

Then, one of these is, consequently, true; 

That what this poet writes come short of you, 

Aud imitates you ill (which most he fears), 

Or else his writing is not worse than theirs. 

Yet, though you judge (as sure the critics will), 

That some before him writ with greater skill, 

In this one praise he has their fame surpast, 

To please an age more gallant than the last.” 


The daring doctrine laid down in these obnoxious lines, our author 
ventured to maintain, in what lie has termed a " Defence of the 
Epilogue, or an Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the last age.” It is 
subjoined to the “ Conquest of Granada;” and, as that play was not 
printed till after the “Rehearsal” it serves to show how little 
Dryden’s opinions were altered, or his tone lowered, by the success of 
that witty satire. It was necessary, he says, either not to print the 
bold epilogue, which we have quoted, or to show that lie could defend 
it. He censures decidedly the antiquated language, irregular plots, 
and anachronisms of Shakspeare and Fletcher; but his main strength 
seems directed against Jonson. F rom his works he ^selects se\cwil 
instances of harsh, inelegant, and even inaccurate diction. In de¬ 
scribing manners, lie claims for the modern writers a decided supe¬ 
riority over the poets of the earlier age, when there was less gallantry, 
and when the authors were not admitted to the best society. The 
manners of their low, or Dutch school of comedy, in which Jonson led 
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This reflection may serve to introduce a short detail of the abusive 
controversies in which it was Dry den's lot to be engaged. 

One of those, who most fiercely attached our author’s system and 
opinions, was Matthew Clifford, already mentioned as engaged in the 
“Rehearsal.” At what precise time ho began his "Notes upon 
Dryden’s Poems, in Pour Letters,” or how they were originally pub¬ 
lished, is uncertain. The last of the letters is dated from the Charter 
House, 1st July, 1672, and is signed with his name: probably the 
others were written shortly before. The only edition now known was 
minted alou rr with some “ Reflections on the Hind and Panther, by 
another Hand” (Tom Brown), in 1687. If these letters were not 
actually printed in 1672, they were probably successively made public 
by transcripts handed about in the coffee-houses, which then the 
usual mode of circulating lampoons and pieces of satire. Although 
Cliflord was esteemed a man of wit and a scholar, liis style is rude, 
coarse, and ungentlemanlike, and the criticism is chiefly verbal. The 
letters'were written successively, at different periods; for Cliflord. in 
the last, complains that lie cannot extort an answer; and therefore 
seems to conceive, that his arguments are unanswerable. 

There were several other pamphlets, and fugitive pieces, published 
against Drydeii at iite same tunc. One ot them, entitled ^ Ike 
Censure of the Rota on Mr. Dryden’s Conquest of Granada." was 
printed at Oxford in 1673. This was followed by a similar piece, 
entitled “ A Description of the Academy of Athenian "V irtiiosi, with a 
Discourso hold there in Vindication of Mr. Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada against the Author of the Censure of the Rota. And a 
third, called “ A Friendly Vindication of Mr.Dryden from the Author 
of the Censure of the Rota." was printed at Cambridge. All these 
appeared previous to the publication of the “ Assignation. l be hrst 
as Wood informs us, was written by Richard Leigh, educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where be entered in 166>, and was probably 
resident when this piece was there published. HeiwflS afterwards a 
player in the Dukes Company, but must be caivlully distinguished 
from the celebrated comedian of t he same name. _ It seems likely that 
he wrote also tie' second tract . which is a continuation ot the hrst. 
Both arc in a frothy, flippant style of raillery. The C smhndge 1 in¬ 
dication seems to have been written hv a diflercut hand, though iu the 

same t-tsto. It is angular iu bringing a charge against our author, 
which has been urged by no other antagonist; tor he « there up¬ 
braided with exhibiting in his comedies the persons and tollies ot 

liviusr character#* . ,. v 

The friends and admirers of Dryden did not see with induce pence 

these attacks upon bis reputation; for lie congratulates himself iu the 

Dedication to the “ Assignation” upon having fomid detenders even 


tionof Mr. Dryden, with lu iieciiousonMw »» , VH. 
with all the honest enthusiasm ot yontn in detence ot t 
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Which has excited its admiration. In his address to Scdley, Dryden 
notices these attacks upon him with a supreme, degree of contempt 
In other respects, the dedication is drawn wit the easy md if to cnee 
of one accustomed to the best society, towards ie an 1011 7 _ ' 

who presumed to judge of modern manners, without having access 
to see 1 those of the'higher circles. The picture winch it m raws o the 
elegance of the convivial parties of the wits m that gay time, has been 

^I^no^not^it be here worth while to mention a petty warfare 
between Dryden and Edward Raveuscroft, an unworthy scribbler, who 
wrote playsf or rather altered those of Sliakspeare, aitd imitated those 
of Mofiere. This person, whether from a feud which naturally sub¬ 
sisted between the two rival theatres, or from envy and aishke to 
Dryden personally, chose in the Prologue to the “Citizen turned 
Gentleman,” acted at the Duke’s house in 16/2, to level some sneeis 
at the heroic drama, which affected particularly the • Conquest of 
Granada,” then acting with great applause. Raveuscroft s play, which is 
a bald translation from the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliere, was 
successful, chiefly owing to the burlesque procession of Turks employed 
to dub the citizen a Mamamouclii, or Paladin. Dryden, with nioie 
indie nation than the occasion warranted, retorted, in the Prologue to 
the “ Assignation,” by the t olio wing attack on Havenscioft s jargon 

and buffoonery: 


“ You must have Mamamouclii, such a fop 
As would appear a monster in a shop; 

He’ll fill your pit aud boxes to the brim, 

Where, ramm’d in crowds, you see yourselves in him. 
Sure there’s some spell, our poet never knew, 

In Hullibabilah de, and C/w, chit , chu; 

But Marububak set hem most did touch you; 

That is, Oli how we love the Mamamouclii! 

Grimace and habit sent you pleased away; 

You damn’d the poet, and cried up the play.” 


About this time, too, the actresses in the King's Theatre, to va/y the 
imusements of the house, represented “ Marriage A-la-Mode” in 
ue;vs dresses. The Prologue and Epilogue were furnished by Dryden 
md in the la tter, mentioning the projected union of the theatres,— 


“ All the women most devoutly swear, 
Each would be rather a poor actress here, 
Than to be made a Mamamouchi there.” 


^ Raveuscroft, thus satirized, did not fail to exult in the bad 
success of the “Assignation,” and celebrated bis triumph in some 
lines of a Prologue to the “ Careless Lovers,” which was acted in 
the vacation succeeding the ill fate of Dryden’s play. And with 
this Te Deum , on the part of Ravenscroft, ended a petty contro¬ 
versy, which gives him his only title to be named in the life of an 
English classic. 
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From what has been detailed of these disputes we may learn, that, 
even at this period, the laureat’s wreath was not unmingled with 
thorns; and that if Dryden still maintained his due ascendancy over 
the common band of authors, it was not without being occasionally 
under the necessity of descending into the arena against very inferior 
antagonists. 

In the course of these controversies, Dryden was not idle, though he 
cannot he said to have been worthily or fortunately employed; his 
muse being lent to the court, who were at this time anxious to awake 
the popular indignation against the Dutch. It is a characteristic 
of the English nation, that their habitual dislike against their neigh¬ 
bours is soon and easily blown into animosity. But, although Dryden 
chose for his theme the horrid massacre of Amboyna, and fell to the 
task with such zeal, that he accomplished it in a month, his play was 
probably of little service to the cause in which it was written. The 
story is too disgusting to produce the legitimate feelings of pity and 
terror, which tragedy should excite : the black-hole of Calcutta would 
be as pleasing a subject. The character of the Hollanders, as there 
represented, is too grossly vicious and detestable to give the least 
pleasure. They are neither men, nor even devils; but a sort of lubber 
liends, compounded of cruelty, avarice, and brutal debauchery, like 
Dutch swabbers possessed by demons. But of this play the author 
has himself admitted, that the subject is barren, the persons low, and the 
writing not heightened by any laboured scenes: and* without attempt¬ 
ing to contradict this modest prescription, we may dismiss the tragedy 
of “Amboyna.” It was dedicated to Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, an 
active member of the Cabal administration of Charles II.; but who, as a 
Catholic, on the Test Act being passed, resigned his post of Lord High 
Treasurer, and died shortly afterwards. There is great reason to 
think, that this nobleman had essentially favoured Dry den’s views in 
life. On a former occasion, he had termed Lord Clifford a better 
Maecenas than the friend of Horace ; and, in the present dedication, 
he mentions the numerous favours received through so many years, as 
forming one continued act of his patron’s generosity and goodness; so 
that the excess of his gratitude had led the poet to receive those 
benefits, as the Jews received their law, with mute wonder, rather than 
with outward and ceremonious acclamation. These sentiments of 
obligation he continued, long after Lord Clifford’s death, to express in 
terms equally glowing; so that we may safely do this statesman' 
memory the iustice to record him as an active and discerning patron of 

Dryden s genius. 

In the course of 1678, our author's pen was engaged in a task, 
which may bo satVIv condemned as presumptuous, though that pen 
was Dryden’s. It was no other than that of a new-modelling the 
“ Paradise Lost” of Milton into a dramatic poem, called the “ State of 
Innocence, or the Fall of Man.” The coldness with which Milton’s 
mighty epic was received upon the first publication is almost pio- 
vemal. The character of the author, obnoxious for liis share in the 
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the extent of his excellence, a - inure than twenty year'■* atterwanl In 
eon tested to me, and is pretty nlain lroin hia writing the 'State ol 
1 unocence.’ ’’ Had In* known the lull e\t«*nt «*t Miltons OZOOlIcnCt 
Dennis thought he would uot have ventured on this undertaking, un¬ 
less lie des|otn*d to be 11 toil to him : " hut they, In* add . win* I, in v, 
Mr. Drvden, knew very well, that ho WO not of u temper tod* 1 'ii t.. 
ho a foil ti* anv nin*. ‘ We ure therelore to conclude, that it WOO Only 

the hope of excelling his original, admirable as h<* allowod it to be, 
which impelled Dryucs upon this unprofitable and abortive lobou*, 
and we are to examine the improvements wluoh Drjrdon seemed * 

meditate, or, in other wolds, the dith ivucos between hi*» taste and that 
of Milton. 

And first we may observe, that the difference in their situation* 
affected thoir habits of thinking upon poetical subjects. Hilton bod 
retired into solitude, if not into obscurity, relieved trout • verythll iik* 
external agouey either influencing his clioie i a adject, or his inode 
of treating it; and, in consequence, instead of looking abroad * • con* 
suit tho opinion of his age, he app* ded only to the judge which Heaven 
had implanted within him, when he was endowed With severity nt 
judgment, and profusion of genius. But the taste of Dryden was n< 
so independent, Placed by his very office at the head of what wa 
fashionable in literature, lie had t«* write for those around him, rather 
than for posterity; was to support a brilliant reputation in the eye of 
the world; and is often found l><* ing of his intimacy with those wh < 
led the taste of the age, and frequently quoting the 
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It followed, that Dryden could not struggle against the tide into which 
he was launched, and that, although it might be expected from his 
talents that he should ameliorate the reigning taste, or at least carry 
those compositions which it approved, to their utmost pitch of per¬ 
fection, it could not be hoped that he should altogether escape being 
perverted by it, or should soar so superior to all its prejudices, as at 
once to admit the super-eminent excellence of a poem, which ran 
counter to these in so many particulars. 

The versification of Milton, according to the taste of the time- , wa 9 
ignoble, from its supposed facility. Dryden was, we have seen, so 
much possessed with this prejudice, as to pronounce blank verse unfit 
even for a fugitive paper of poetry. Even in his later and riper 
judgment, he affirms that, whatever pretext Milton might allege for 
the°use of blank verse, “his own particular reason is plainly this,— 
that rhyme was not his talent; lie had neither the seol' doing it, nor 
the graces of it: which is manifest in liis ‘ Juvenilia,* or verses 
written in his youth, where his rhyme is always constrained ami 
forced, and com. s hardly from him, at an age w > the soul is most 
pliant, and the passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer, 
though not a poet.” The want of the dignity - f rhyme was tie r. 
according to his idea, an essential deficiency in the “Paradise Lost.” 
Accordin'* to Aubrey, Dryden communicated to Milton his intention 
of adding this grace to his poem; to which the venerable bard gave a 
contemptuous consent, in these words: “ Ay, yon may tag my verses 
if you will.” Perhaps few have read so far into the “ State of 
Innocenco” as to discover that Dryden did not use tins licenci 
to the uttermost, and that several of the scenes are not tagged with 

* Dryden at this period engaged in a research recommended to him 
by u a noble wit of Scotland/ as be terms Sir George Mackenzie, tV 
issue of which, in his apprehension, pointed out farther room for im¬ 
proving upon the epic ot Milton. This was an inquiry into the “ turn 
of words and thoughts” requisite in heroic poetry. These “ turns, 
accordin'* to the definition and examples which Dryden has given us, 
differ from the points of wit, and quirks ot epi m, common in the 
metaphysical poets, ami consist iu a happy, and at the same tune a 
natural recurrence of tin uno form of expression, melodiously varied. 
Havin ' failed in his search after tiiese beauties in Cowley, the darling 
of his youth, “ I consulted,” says Dryden, “ a greater g iius (without 
„ti;. 1U v t» the main s,.ftl.at noble author), 1 mean—Mdh n; but as he 
endeavours everywhere to express Homer, whose age had not arrived 
to that fineness, I found-in him a true sublimity, lotty thoughts, which 
were clothed with admirable tlrecisms, and ancient words, " Inch he 
had been digging from the mines of Chaucer and Spenser and which 
with all their rusticity, had soi what of venerable in them. Hut i 
found not there neither that for which I looked. This J ut 
Addison has proved to be erroneous, by quoting from Milton the mos 
beautiful example of a turn of words which can be fouud iu English 
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noetrv * But Dryclon, holding it for just, conceived doiiUlesa that, 
in his 7 “ State of Innocence,” he might exert his skill suewsshi y, <y 
supplying the supposed deficiency, and for relieving those J < 
thought’ which he complains of, where Milton, lor a hmulicd hn 8 
together, runs on in a “track of Scripture 5 ” but winch Dennis m 
justly ascribes to the humble nature ot his subject 111 those passages. 

theme of Milton, were rather those of Ovid than of Virgil, rather turns 
of verbal expression than of thought. Such is that conceit which met 

with censure at the time: 


“Seraph and cherub, careless of their charge, 

And wanton, in full ease now liv* 1 of huge ; 

Unguarded leave the passes ot the sky, 

And all dissolved in hallelujahs lie/ 

«I have heard,” said a petulant critic, “ of anchovies dissolved in 
sauce; but never of an angel dissolved in hallelujahs. liut this 
raillery Dry den rebuffs with a quotation from Virgil: 

“ Invadunt urban, somno vinoque seputtam." 

It might have been replied, that Virgil s analogy was familial and 
simple, tiiiil that of Drydcn was far-ictcliud and startling oy its 

^Themajesty of Milton’s verse is strangely degraded in the following 
speeches, which precede the rising ot Dandaemonium. Some of the 


* “ With thee conversing, I forget, fill time, 

All seasons, and their change; all please alike: 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds: pleasant the sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, three, fruit, and fiower, 

Glist’ring with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show’rs, and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild : then, silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charms of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, ilower, 

Glist’ring with dew; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 

Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 
s ' With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon; 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.” 

u The variety of images in this passage is infinitely pleasing, and the recapitula¬ 
tion of each particular image, with a little varying of the expression, makes one 
oi the finest turns of words that 1 have ever seen; which 1 rather mention, be¬ 
cause Mr. Dryden has said, in his Preface to Juvenal, that he could meet with no 
turn of words in Milton.”— Tatkr , Nos. 114, 115. 
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couplets are utterly flat and bald, and, in others, the balance of point 
and antithesis is substituted for the simple sublimity of the original: 

“ Moloch. Changed as we are, we’re yet from homage free 
We have, by hell, at least gain’d liberty: 

That’s worth our fall; thus low though we are driven, 

Better to rule in hell, than serve in heaven. 

Lucifer . There spoke the better half of Lucifer! 

Asmoday. ’Tis fit in frequent senate we confer, 

And then determine how to steer our course ; 

To wage new war by fraud, or open force, 

The doom’s now past, submission were in vain. 

Mol. And were it not, such baseness I disdain ; 

I would not stoop, to purchase all above, 

And should contemn a power, whom prayer could move, 

As one unworthy to have conquer’d me. 

Beelzebub . Moloch, in that all are resolved, like theo. 

The means are unpi'oposed ; but ’tis not fit 
Our dark divan in public view should sit; 

Or what we plot against the Thunderer, 

The ignoble crowd of vulgar devils bear. 

Lucif. A golden palace let be raised on high; 

To imitate ? No, to outshine the sky' 

All mines are ours, and gold above the rest; 

Let this be done ; and quick as ’twas exprest.” 

I fancy the reader is now nearly satisfied with Dry den’s improve¬ 
ments on Milton. Yet some of his alterations have such peculiar 
reference to the taste and manners of his age, that I cannot avoid 
pointing them out. Eve is somewhat of a coquette even in the state 
of innocence. She exclaims,— 


“ from each tree 

The feather’d kind press down to look on mo ; 

Tho beasts, with up-cast eyes, forsake their shade, 

And gaze, as if I were to be obey’d. 

Sure, I am somewhat which they wish to be, 

And cannot,—I myself am proud of me.” 

Upon receiving Adam’s addresses, she expresses, rather unreasonably 
in the circumstances, some apprehensions of his infidelity ; and, upon 
the whole, she is considerably too knowing for the primitive state. 
The same may be said of Adam, whose knowledge in school divinity, 
and use of syllogistic argument, Dry den, though he found it in the 
original, was under no necessity to have retained. 

The “ State of Innocence,” as it could not be designed for the stage, 

seems to have been originally intended as a mere poetical prolusion, 

for Dry den, who was above affecting such a circumstance, teils ns, that 
it was only made public, because, in consequence of several hundred 
copies, every one gathering new faults, having been dispeised without 
his knowledge, it became at length a libel on the authoi, who was 
forced to print a correct edition in his own defence. As the incidents 
and language were ready composed by Milton, we arc not surprised 
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when informed, that the composition and revision wove completed in 
a single month. The critics having assailed the poem even before 
publication, the author has prefixed an “Essay upon Heroic I nctry 
and Poetic Licencein which he treats chielly of the use ol metaphors, 
and of the legitimacy of machinery. 

The dedication of the “ St ate of Innocence” addressed to Mary of 
Este, Duchess of York, is a singular specimen of wlmt lias been since 
termed the celestial style of inscription. It is a strain of flattery in 
the language of adoration; and the elevated station of the princess is 
declared so suited to her excellence, that Providence has only done 
justice to its own works in placing the most perfect work of heaven 
where it may be admired by all beholders. Even this flight is sur¬ 
passed by the following:—“ ’Tis true, you are above all mortal wishes; 
no man desires impossibilities, because they are beyond the reach of 
nature. To hope to be a god, is folly exalted into madness; but, by 
the laws of our creation, we are obliged to adore him, and are permitted 
to love him too at human distance. ’Tis the nature of perfection to 
be attractive ; but the excellency of the object refines the nature of the 
love. It strikes an impression of awful reverence; ’tis indeed that 
love which is more properly a zeal than passion. ’Tis the rapture 
which anchorites find in prayer, when a beam of the divinity shines 
upon them; that which makes them despise all worldly objects; and 
et ’tis all but contemplation. They are seldom visited from above : 
ut a single vision so transports them, that it makes up the happiness 
of their lives. Mortality cannot bear it often: it finds them in the 
eagerness and height of their devotion ; they are speechless for the 
time that it continues, and prostrate and dead when it departs.” . Such 
eulogy was the taste of the days of Charles, when ladies were deified in 
dedications, and painted as Venus or Diana upon canvas. In our 
time, the elegance of the language would be scarcely held to counter¬ 
balance the absurdity of the compliments. 

Lee, the dramatic writer, an excellent poet, though unfortunate in 
his health and circumstances, evinced liis friendship for Dryden, rather 
than his judgment, by prefixing to the (< State of Innocence ” a copy 
of verses, in which he compliments the author with having refined the 
ore of Milton. Dryden repaid this favour by an epistle, in which he 
beautifully apologizes for the extravagances of his friend’s poetry, and 
consoles him for the censure of those cold judges, whose blame became 
yraise when they accused the warmth which they were incapable of 

1 i * 

teeling.* 

Having thus brought the account of our author’s productions down 
to 1674, from which period we date a perceptible change in his taste 
and mode of composition, I have only to add, that his private situation 
was probably altered to the worse, by the burning of the King’s 


l 


* This epistle was prefixed to “Alexander the Great j” a play, the merits and 
faults of which uro both in extreme. 
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T)l . rp , m i tlie debts contracted in rebuilding it. The value of his 
slvive in that company must consequently have fallen far short of what 

it, was orimually. In other respects, he was probably nearly m t e 
it w as origma y. „ The cr ' tic3) w bo assailed his literary repu- 

Son had hitherto spared his private character: and, excepting 
ttself he probably had not lost one person whom he had thought 

abort 

•• State „f Innocenceand we may wish m va^x to know to opinion 

undertakinthat Diydeu was a good rhymer, but no 

who had signalized himself in Drydcn's defenee.was ^J^ded 

i i' v p ;«rtvirlc! Tbiq crentleman dedicated t ns xleligio jjaici 

toDmlen in 1683, as his much-honoured friend; and the poet ®P e “* 3 
of l,im with hinduess and respect in 1600, three years alter h,s un- 

foil'iiuite and violent^eatastrophCo ^ lability of the 

frien'fhip of wits and 

Hix saws 

connected; indeed,he was alreadyentang in consequence of 

great and sustained a severe personal outrage, in consequent u 

a quarrel with which he had little individual concern. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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Spanish Friar—Lryden supposed to be in opposition o 
.«fVVHE State of Innocence ” was published in ^hem- 

torval, he informs us, hWonr for y 

;'bated. The course ot stlu J '' ; ^ possible, that he found the 

led him to this condosidn. 3ut it iS nwog^ einulation of vay 

Before proceeding, 

thoivloiw to state the gnidua * ^ ijtenry ouanvls in which he 

Settle, a person aft erw u ^'- rtcl war U by a taction in the stat 
strength of a party at court, ami nneiwurua j 
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was, lot a timo, buoyed tip in opposition to Dryden. It is impossible 
to detail 11 ie progress of the contest for public favour between th< << 
two ill-matolied rivals, without noticing at tho same timo Drydon’s 
quarrel with Bochester, who appears to liavo played off Settle in 
opposition to him, as absolutely, and nearly as successfully, as Settle 
^ ever played off the literal puppets, for whicn, in tho ebb of his fortune, 
he wrote dramas. 

In the year 1673, Dryden and Bochester were on such friendly 
terms, that our poet inscribed to liis lordship his favourite play ot 
“ Marriage A-la-Modenot without acknowledgment of the deepest 
gratitude for favours done to his fortune and reputation. The dedica¬ 
tion, we have seen, was so favourably accepted by Bochester, that the 
reception called forth a second tribute of thanks from the poet to tho 
patron. But at this poiut, the interchange of kindness and of civility 
received a sudden and irrecoverable check. This was partly owing to 
Bochester’s fickle and jealous temper, which induced him alternately 
to raise and depress the men of parts whom lie loved to patronize; so 
that no one should ever become independent of his favour, or so rooted 
in the public opinion, as to be beyond the reach oi his satire; but it 
may also in part be attributed to Dryden*s attachment to Sheffield, 
Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, then Bochester’s 
rival in wit and court-favour, and from whom he had sustained a 
deadly affront, on an occasion which, as the remote cause of a curious 
incident in Dryden’s life, 1 have elsewhere detailed in the words of 
Sheffield himself. 3 Rochester, who was branded as a coward in conse¬ 
quence of this transaction, must be reasonably supposed to entertain 
a sincere hatred against Mulgrave; with whom he had once lived on 
such friendly terms, as to inscribe to him an Epistle on their mutual 
poems But, as his nerves had proved unequal to a personal conflict 
with his brother peer, his malice prompted the discharge of his spleen 
npon those men of literature whom his antagonist cherished and 
patronized. Among these Dryden held a distinguished situation; for, 
about 1675 he was, as we shall presently see, sufficiently in Sheffield’s 
confidence to correct and revise that nobleman’s poetry; and in 1676 
dedicated to him the tragedy of “ Aureng-Zebe,” as one who enjoyed 
not only his favour, but his love and conversation. Thus Dryden was 
obnoxious to Bochester, both as holding a station among the authors 
of the period, grievous to the vanity of one, who aimed, by a levelling 
and dividing system, to be the tyrant, or at least the dictator, of wit; 
and also as the friend, and even the confidant, of Mulgrave, by whom 
the witty profligate had been baffled and humiliated. Dryden was 
< therefore to be lowered in the public opinion; and for this purpose, 
Bochester made use of Elkanali Settle, whom, though lie gratified his 

malice by placing him in opposition to Dryden, he must, in liis heart, 
have tfioroughly despised, 1 * 


^ Dennis’s account of these feuds, thongli not strictly accurate, is livelv and 
too curious to be suppressed. “Nothing,” says Dennis, “is more certain, than 

17 
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This playwiight, whomthe for some 

Stt fc& 35T STS 

six nights successively, ihi3 n0 f the king; and, through 

the efforts of tiffs mischievous wit, second 

the people to be earned by 8 ° > „ l ’ ded w ith unanimous and 

play, “ The Empress of Morocco, .^s ^bed TO ^ 

overpowering applause foi , ° h t 0 have this tragedy of 

one whom ho had elevated into the “ ho ; our w bicb had 

Whitehall by the lords andkdieso ^ Mg^ towever re justly 

never been paid to any o_ y ■, andbv the author’s situation 

entitled to it, both from vAtwm meiit andb^e ^ briUiatlt 

**«*» «**2£TfSJ£ft [ S m rival Ml th« friend of 
of the controversy, Mulgiave, Jt f Morocco .» Erom 

Dryden, did the same homage to mo Dmpieas u_ 


that Mr. Settle, who is now (1717)J KingCharles’lho Second, when 
Anfl at what time was be so i* A* h}, m tne J? v the English court perhaps 

that court was more gallant and mom the late Duke of 

had been before *, when theie was t ' Earl of Rochester, famous foi his 

SoUi. 5 b», lb. W.MW.- 


Sn “lmm, the late Earl of Dorset Milmo « oi others. 

“h and po“try, Sir OWlesSeffley, Mr. Mr. ggy.£ acted for three 

«Mr. Settles first tragedy, Og®** 9 ®*;* E B ress 0 f Morocco,’ was acted for 
n,„.. rrib rt tsopnnfh which was xue i-iuijjic ««ri town. 
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Mr. Settle’s first trag-dy, • < was acted for 

weeks together. The second, which w Theftmpres^ ^ tko court , ud town, 

a month togei le-r i and was in such h o , e „ cn ti om cn and ladies of the 
that it was acted at Whitehall before th g ^ L j tctt y Howard, was wnt 
court; and the prologue, which was sp ^ .V U . J d it depending upon the 

by the famous Lord Rochester. Ike ^oksdter Who it from all the plays that had 

prepossession of ttie towu, ventai ed** la? that ever was sold m Eug. 

been ever published hot ore , i was printed with cuts. iUeD °^ 

land for two shillings, and the first t at ee q{ tho weakness of ftn 

sellers at that time of day had not • nlainly discovered that fools, like 

gentle readers as they have done since, so j > ^ S w hat wa8 the event of this 

children are to he drawn in by gewgaw . > ouo may see, who reads 

at success > Mr. Settle began to grow msolent. as any a ^ SUachvcll) 

thecpTstle dedicatory to ‘The impress of Moiocco. M-D.j co ’ fe(leracy wrote 
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i T!,.marks on the Empress ofMoiocco. n matter Tor I have utterly foigot 
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the controversy), had by nnwi d j r ,. IIV , m her very well, 
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the king’s private theatre, “ The Empress of Morocco” was transferred, 
in all its honours, to the public stage in Dorset Garden, and received 
with applause corresponding to the expectation excited by its favour 
at Whitehall. While the court and city were thus worshipping the 
idol which Rochester had set up, it could hardly be expected of poor 
Settle, that he should be first to discern his own want of desert. On 
the contrary, lie grew presumptuous on success; and when he prinl e< I 
his performance, the dedication to the Earl of Norwich was directly 
levelled against the poet-laureate, who termed it the “ most arrogant, 
calumniatory, ill-mannered, and senseless preface he over saw.” And, 
to add gall to bitterness, the bookseller thought “ The Empress of 
Morocco” worthy of being decorated with engravings, and sold at the 
advanced price of two shillings; being the first drama advanced to 
such honourable distinction.* Moreover, the play is ostentatiously 
stated in the title to be written by Elkanah Settle, Ser . ant to his 
Majesty; an addition which the laureate had assumed with greater 
propriety. 

If we are asked the merit of a performance which made such an 
impression at the time, we may borrow an expression applied to a 
certain orator, and say, that “The Empress of Morocco” must have 
acted to the tune of a good heroic play. It had all the outward and 
visible requisites of splendid scenery, prisons, palaces, fleets, combats 
of desperate duration and uncertain issue, assassinations, a dancing 
tree, a rainbow, a shower of hail, a criminal executed, and hell itself 
opening upon the stage. The rhyming dialogue too, in which the play 
was. written, had an imperative and tyrannical sound; and to a 
foreigner, ignorant of the language, might have appeared as mag¬ 
nificent as that of Dry den. But it must raise our admiration that 
the witty court pf Charles could patiently listen to a “ tale told by an 
idiot, full of noise and fury, signifying nothing,” and give it a pre¬ 
ference over the poetry of Dryden. The following description of a 
hailstorm in Africa, will vindicate our wonder: 


“ This morning, as our eyes we upward east, 

The desert regions of the air lay waste. 

But straight, as it it had some penance bore, 

A mourning garb of thick black clouds it wore. 

But on the sudden, 

Some aery demon changed its form, and now 
that which look J d black above, look’d white below ; 
The clouds dishoveil’d, from their crusted locks, 
Something like gems coin’d out of crystal rocks. 




e ^on (the gift of my learned friend, the Rev. Henry 

White of Lichfield) is now oefore me. The engravings are sufficiently paltry 

and had the play been published even in the present day, it would have*' been ac- 

counted dear at two shillings. The name of the publisher is William Cadman, the 

date 16/3 This play I had afterwards the pleasure to give to my Mend, Mr. John 

Kemble, who had not met that copy, even in his extensive research after dramatic 
rarities* 
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The cronud was with this strange bright issue, spread; 
As if heaven in affront to natn ' : • 

Design’d sorao new-found tillage of its own, 

And on the earth these unknown seeds had sown, 

Of these I reach’d a grain, which to my sense 
Appear’d as cold as virgin-innocence; t 
And like that too, (which chiefly I admired) 

Its ravish'd whiteness with a touch expired* 

At the approach of heat, this candied lain 

Dissolved to its first elemeut again. 

Muley //. Though showers of hail Morocco never 6cC, 

Dull priest, what does all this portend to mo ? 

Ham. It does portend— 

Mulct}. What? 

Ham. That the fates design— # . 

| Muky. To tire me with impertinence like thine. 




9ucli were the strains once preferred to the magnificent verses of 
1. n . whose very worst bombast is sublimity compared to them, 
Ti^Drove which, the reader need only peruse the Indian s account of 
the Spanish fleet in the “ Indian' Emperor,” to which the above lines 
parallel • each being the description of an object familiar to the 
audience a but new to the describes The poet felt the disgraceful 

Ira 1be carried yet farther; for had not Dryclen stooped to caU 
. tlm t id of liis poetry the auxiliaries of scenery, gilded tiuncheon , 
and verse of more noise than meanin^t is e^plajs^co^ 

have been drawn into comparison with • trod uced were within 

the reach of the meanest capacity; od. havmg bee g he 

to debauch the taste of the P* ‘ “ J S seems himself 
I * i ^ ^principal difference between bis heroic plays nn4 
^Theti^ of Slorocco,” was, S 

S? A e S‘Si.“«on which n.gn'ed son* -P* ■* 

onfortonaWy he tomme ^itum with Shadwell and Crownc, 
being so. W ltii t-nis view, i ^ „ Qa+flfi’q success, be com- 

two brother-dramatists. equa y jea^o ^ ^ Empregg 0 f Morocco.” 

Shi. pieie ia «*»» in the same tone »'Xi hi.n.elt; an! 

a ms* ssi 

"fSd^ SSTdt as the following description of 


1 


> 
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Settle: w In short, ho in an animal of a mol «li*|>li»roi| unfh*rnt:indiug, 
without reading and cimytTsui iuu : hirt being iM in ti twilight of hounc, 
ami Homo glimmering ot thought, which In* can never kmliion either 
into wit or Kiiglinh. Ilia ntylo is boiCtCfOtW uml rougli-hown ; hin 
ihymi’ incorrigibly lewd, ami hin nun brr.t perpetually harnh uml ill- 
Bouuding.” 

{Settle, nothing dismayed by thin vehement ntluek, manfully ro* 
tortod tho abuse which hnd boon thrown upon him, ami nimwered tin* 
insulting clamour of hia t love untugoiiiHts with clamorous insult. Jt 
was obvious, that tho weaker poet must bo the winner by this mutest 
in abuse; ami Dryden gained no more l-\ In: dispute with Settle, 
than a well-dressed man who .should condescend to wrestle with a 
chimney-sweeper. The feud between them was curried no further, 
until, after 1 he publication nl “Absalom and Aehitopliel,” party 

animosity added spur io literary rivalry. 

We must now ret urn to Rochester; who, observing Bottle’s rise to 
this unmerited olovatiou in the public opinion, bn anno as anxious to 
lower liis presumption as he had formerly been to diminish tin repu¬ 
tation of Dryden. With this view, that tyrannical person qf honour 
availed himself of his credit toreo<mnnend {Jrowne t <» write 1 he m:i -urn; 
of “Calteto,” which was acted by the lords and ladies of the court of 
Charles in 1675. Nothing could be more galling towards Drydmi, a 
part of whoso duty as poet-lauroato was to compose the pieces designed 
ioi such occasions. Orownc, tlmugh he was a tolerable comic writer, 
had no turn whatever for tragedy,©* indeed for poetiy of any kind. 
But the splendour of the scenery and dresses, tho quality of the per- 
loimeis, selected from tho first nobility, and the favour of tho sove- 
reigu, gave “ Calisto * a run of nearly thirty nights. Dryden, though 
mortified, tender his services in tho shape ot an epilogue, to ho 
spoken by Lady Henrietta Maria Went w< rth. But the influence of 

his enemy, Rochester, was still predominant, aud tho epilogue of the 
laureate was rejected. 

The author ot “ Calisto” also lost his credit with Rochester, as soon 
as he became generally popular; and shortly after the representation 
o that piece, its tickle patron seems to have r< >mmended to tin* royal 
protection, a rival mure formidable to Dryden than either Settle or 

11 ctnvn i l/vi-wmiA -~ mi • .<■ 


n r “ . u Itau A au wiiuueu. me autnor avows in his pretuce 
th e obligations he owed to Rochester, who had recommended him to 

n j m ° Duke, to whose favour he owed his good success, 

and on whose indulgence he reckoned as insuring that of his next 

Sjffju * he f f us T 3 f 8«W»a» did not, as Mr. Malone observes, 
cumstances ot gross insult, in the “ Session of the I’oetJ.” In the 


* 

man 


So called accordmg to tho communicative old correspondent of the Genii 
$ Magazine m L io, from the unalterable stiffness of his long cravat. 
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same preface, Otway, in very intelligible language, bade defiance to 
Dryden, whom be charges with having spoken slightly of his play. 
But although Dryden did not admire the general structure of Otway’s 
poetry, he °is said, even at this time, to have borne witness to his 
power of moving the passions; an acknowledgment win he long 
afterwards solemnly repeated. Thus Otway, like .many others, mis¬ 
took the character of a pretended friend, and did injustice to that of a 
liberal rival. Dryden and he indeed never appear to have been per¬ 
sonal friends, even when they both wrote in the Tory interest. It was 
probably about this time that Otway challenged Settle, whose courage 
appears to have failed him upon the occasion. . 

Bo Chester was not content with exciting rivals.against Dryden m 
the public opinion, but assailed him personally in an imitation of 
Horace, which he quaintly entitled, u An Allusion to the tenth 
Satire.” It came out anonymously about 1078, but the town was 
at no loss to guess that ItoclLester was the patron or author. Much 
of the s at ire was bestowed on Dryden, whom Bo ohester 1 for 
time distinguishes by a ridiculous nickname, whirli was afterwards 
echoed by imitating dunces in all their lampoons. The lines are more 
cutting, because mingled with as much praise as the. writer probably 
thought necessary to gain the credit oi a candid critic." Diyden, on 
his part, did not view with indifference these repeated direct and 
indirect attacks on his literary reputation by Bochestei. In the 
preface to “ All for Love, ’ published in 1678, ho gives a seveie rebuke 
to those men of rank, who, having acquired the credit of wit, either by 
virtue of their quality, or by common lame, and finding themselves 
possessed of some smattering ot Latin, become ambitious to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by their poetry from the herd of gentlemen. 
“And is not this,” he exclaims, “a wretched affectation, not to be 
contented with what fortune has done for them, and. sit down quietly 
with their estates, but they must call their wits m question, and 


* « Well, sir, ’tis granted; I said Dryden’s rhymes 
Were stolen, unequal, nay dull many times; 

What foolish patron is there fouud of his, 

So blindly partial to deny me this ? 

But that his plays, embroider’d up and down 
With learning, justly pleased the town, 

In the same paper I as freely own. 

Yet, having this allow'd, the heavy mass, 

That stuffs up bis loose volumes, must not pais, 

For by that rule I might as well admit 
t Jrowne’s tedious scenes for poetry and wit. 

’Tis therefore not enough when your false sense 
Hits the false judgment of an audience 

Of clapping fools assembling, a vast crowd, 

Till the throng’d playhouse crack’d with the dud ?aa 
Though even that talent merits, in some suit, 

That can divert the rabble and the court; 

Which blundering Settle never could obtain, 

And puzzling Otway labours at in yaiu, ’ 



ll /■’/•; Ob' John IH,') HVN. 




r< 


mvtllr.i.-.l y t*\|)0N0 llioir nokednCSH to public vicwP Not coiiHidcrlllg 
that they avo not to export the s&zno i«>n from tober men, 

which they liavr found from their IlntinreiM after flm llm l i"*nl<\ If 
n hill' “ii! 1 1 * ri 11 ■ •* in discourse ha-; [ >;t flu-in <>n iih for witty men, 
whine was Ihc necessity of undeceiving the world P Would ■> in: 
who has oil ill title to mi estate, bnt yet. in in poHKesHiom of it ; would 
lie bring it of his own ueeord to he trit-d ai \Y< itnnillStQfP W6 who 
Writo, it WO want tlm talent, yet have the excUHO, that WO do it for a 
poor subsist enee ; but wliut Oftll be in - ed in their defence, who, not 
civilly the vnenfiou of poverty to gonhhlo, out of im r- mfonne < 
late pains to mate themselves ridienhni ? Horace wns e<n'tainly in 

tho right, wliero ho said, ‘That n > man is satisfied with his own 
Condition.’ A pdet is not pleased, been use he h uni rich; and tin* rich 
arc discontented, because tlm poets will not admit them of their 
number. Thus the cose is hard with writers: if they succeed not, 
they must starvo; and if they do, some malicious satire is prepared 
to level them, for daring to please without their leave. But while 
they are so eager to destroy the fame of others, their ambition is 
man it cat in their concernment; some poem of their own is to bo 
produced, and tho slaves are to be laid Hat with their faces on the 
ground, that the monarch may appear in tho groater majesty.” This 
goneral censure of the persons or wit and honour about town, ib fixed 
on Rochester in particular, not only by the marked allusion in lie- 
last sentence, to tho despotic tyranny which ho claimed over the 
authors of his time, but also by a direct attack upon such imitators of 
Horace, who make doggrel ot his Latin, misapply his censures, and 
often contradict their own. It is remarkable, however, that ho ascribes 
this imitation rather to some zany of tho great, than to one of their 

number; and seems to have thought Rochester rather the patron than 
the author. 


At the expense of anticipating the order of events, and that we may 
bring Dryden’s dispute with Rochester to a conclusion, wo must recal 
to the reader’s recollection our author’s friend hip with lgravc. 
This appears to have been so intimate, that, in 1075, that nobfeman 
entrusted him with the task of revising his “Essay upon Satire : 19 a 
poem which contained dishonourable mentiou of many courtiers of tho 
time, and was particularly severe on Sir Car Scropc and Rochester. 
The last of these is taxed with cowardice, and a thousand odious and 
mean vices; upbraided with the grossness and scurrility of bis 
writings, and with the infamous profligacy of his life. The versifb a- 
tion ot the poem is as dat and inharmonious as the plan is careless 
and ill-arranged; and though the imputation was to cost Dryden dear, 
cannot think that any part of the “Essay on Satire” received 
additions fiom his pen. Probably lie might contribute a few hints for 

revision; but the author of “ Absalom v and A chit opheF’could never 
completely disguise the powers which were shortly to produce that 
brilliant satire. Dryden’s verses must have shone among Mulorave’s 
as gold beside copper. Ihe whole Essay is a mere stagnant level, no 1 
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i„ .f m inf— TuthSte™"" 

beaten, as ho passed through ^^^eVard-street. A reward 
from Will’s Oofa-ho»»iti'“ 0 ™' London Gazette and othtr news- 
of SOI. was in vam offued, otra t orB 0 f this outrage. The 

papers, for the discoveiy o upon Rochester ns the employer 

town was, liowover, at no loss to pito . . • ; d thc Duchess o£ 

of the bravoes, with whom the W thus avenged. 

Portsmouth, equally concerned m himl bravoes to 

In our time, were a nobleman to havo morc especially a person 

avenge hi* personal ^ lay his account with 

holding the rank of a g _ .> a ~f 0 £ Charles, the ancient lugb 

hunted out of society. But in the Ouixot i c , and the Civil 

ami chivalrous sense of in the manners and sentiments of the 

War had left traces of fevoci y ^ all advantages of number 

people. Rencounters,whero theassailants^tooli. j lououra pie ) a8 regular 

and weapons, wcie as d ,’ doselv to assassination ; as in the 
duel,. Some of to X*£to to Ho no»o 

famous case of Sir Jo J , f or a vo fl ec tion upon thc hmg « 

slit by some young m _ occasioned* thc famous statute agaanst 

maiming “k! wounding,^ jfl ' ailcestors ’ ideas of manly forbearance 

SSXSS S f‘o. of . to* W *-M 

“n’vill toto, be toutteJ, “ XZ rrSfort™ “ 
beaten by ruffians, loses no . ^ f Rochester's own hand 

Dry cbm had reemved the mne clmc^ have tccll nl0VC frequently 
■without resenting it, his drubon „ _. guvel of llie pe nury of 

made a matter of remoac ’ ‘ * r ° since an accident, which 

subjects for satire in his life was resorted 

might have happened to the giea . Rose-allev ambuscade became 

almost proverbial; and even jlg, to have de- 

scended, mentions the circumstances in his Ait ui iue y, 
cold and self-sufficient complacent sneer: 

11 Though praised and punish’d for another’s rhymes, 

-w His own deserve as great applauso sometimes . 


a 


♦ I might also mention.^of Mr^Thynne by his taweswaifa stain on his blood, 
thc barbarous assassmat on of M: i . 1) > u lodging on a couutei scarp, would 

St: “r & ft» ~ 

a foreigner. 
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one part of it so far rising above the rest as to bespeak the work of a 
superior hand. The thoughts, even when conceived with some spirit, 
are clumsily and unhappily brought out; a fault never to be traced in 
the beautiful language of Dry den, whose powers of expression were at 
least equal to his force of conception. Besides, as Mr. Malone has 
observed, he had now brought to the highest excellence his system of 
versification; and is it possible he could neglect it so far as to write 
rugged lines where all manner of elliptical barbarisms are resorted to, 
for squeezing 1 te words into a measure “ lame and o’erburdened, and 
screaming its wretchedness?” The “Essay on Satire*' was finally 
subjected by Hie noble author to the criticism of Pope, who, less 
scrupulous than Dry den, appears to have made large improvements ; 
but after having undergone the revision of two of the first names in 
English poetry, it continues to be a very indifferent performance. 

In another point of view, it seems inconsistent with Dryden’s situa¬ 
tion to suppose he had any active share in the “ Essay on Satire,” 
The character of Charles is treated with great severity, as well as 
those of the Duchesses of Portsmouth and Cleveland, the royal 
mistresses. This was quite consistent with Mulgrave s disposition, 
who was at this time discontented with the ministry; but certainly 
would not have beseemed Dryden, who held an office at court. Sedley 
also, with whom Dryden always seems to have lived on friendly terms, 
is harshly treated in the “ Essay on Satire.” It may be owned, how¬ 
ever, that 1 liese reasons were not held powerful at the time, since they 
must, in that case, have saved Dryden from the inconvenient sus¬ 
picion, which, wc will presently see, attached to him. The public 
were accustomed to see the friendship of wits end in mutual satire; 
and i ie good-natured Charles was so generally the subject of the 
ridicule which lie loved, 1 hat no one seeems to have thought there was 
im probability in a libel being composed onbim by his own laureate. 

h lie “ Essay on Satire,” though written, as appears from the title- 
page of thelast edition, in 1675, was not made public until 1679, when 
several copies were handed about in manuscript, liochester sends one 
of these to his friend, Henry Saville, on the 21 st of November, 1679, 
with this observation :—“ I have sent you herewith a libel, in which 
my own share is not the least. The king, having perused it, is no way 
dissatisfied with his. The author is apparently Mr. Difyden], his 
patron. Lord ^l L ulgrave |, having a panegyric in the midst.” From 
hence it is evident, that Dryden obtained the reputation of being the 
author ; in consequence of which, liochester meditated the base and 
cowardly revenge which he afterwards executed; and he thus coolly 
expressed his intention in another of his letters:— u You write me 
word, that I'm out o:t favour with a certain poet, whom I have admired 
for the disproportion of him and his attributes. He is a rarity which 
I cannot but be fond of, as one would he of a hog that could fiddle, or 
a singing owl. I* he falls on me at the blunt, which is Ins very good 
weapon in wit, I will forgive him if you please; and leave the repartee 
to black Will with a cudgel.” 
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To which is added in a note, “ A libel for which he wa3 both applauded 
and wounded, though entirely ignorant of the whole matter.’’ This 
flat and conceited couplet, and note, the noble author judged it proper 
to omit in the corrected edition of his poem. Otway alone, no longer 
the friend of Rochester, and perhaps no longer the enemy of 1 iryden, 
has spoken of the author of this dastardly outrage with the contempt 

his cowardly malice deserved : 

« Poets in honour of the truth should write, 

With the same spirit brave men for it fight; 

And though against him causeless hatreds rise, 

And daily where he goes, of late, ho spit s 
The scowls of sullen and revengeful eyes; 

’Tis what he knows with much contempt to bear, 

And serves a cause too good to let him fear: 
lie fears no poison from incensed Drabb, 

No ruffian’s live-foot sword, nor rascal’s fltab; 

Nor any other snares of mischief laid, 

Not a Rose-alley cudgel ambuscade; 

From any private cause where malice reigns, 

Or general piejue all blockheads have to brains*^ 


It does not appear that Dryden ever thought it worth his while to 
take revenue on Rochester: and the only allusion to ht;n in his 
writings may be found in the Essay prefixed to the translation of 
Tnwrnl where he is mentioned as a man of quality, whose ashes onr 
authorwas unwilling to disturb, and who had paid Dorset, to whom 
that Juice ^ inscribed, the highest compliment which his self-suffi¬ 
ciency could afford to any one. Perhaps Dryden remembered 
Rochester among others, when, in the same piece, he takes credit for 
resisting opportunities and temptation to take revenge, even upon 
those by whom he had been notoriously and wantonly provoked. 

The detail of these quarrels has interrupted our account 01 Dryden s 

writings, which we are now to resume. , r .. , ,, 

“ Aiironw-Zebe” was his first performance after the failure ot the 

* . P )s tj. _ in iA7r> wifih crftTifirfil annlanae. 


cmite so romantic as tne "Conquest of Granada. there is a grave 
and moral turn in many of the speeches, which brings it nearer the 
style of a French tragedy. It is true, the character of Morat borders 
upon extravagance; but a certain licence, has been always given to 
theatrical tyrants, and we excuse bombast m hun more readily than m 
Almanzor. There is perhaps some reason for this indulgence. The, 
possession of unlimited power, vested in active and mercurial 
iharacters naturally drives them to an extravagant indulgence of 
pastmtaing upon insanity, and it follows, tint lUe,, la.™ 
Lust outstrip the modesty of nature. Propriety of diction in the 
drama is relative, and to be referred more to individual character than 
to general rales: to make a tyrant sober-minded, is to make a 
madman rational. But this discretion must be used with great 
caution by the writer, lest he should confound the terrible wuh the 


UFF. <>F JulfN /'/■'> />/'-■ V. 


‘J»i7 




Two i-ivut ftotorn, K \ u niton mid Boutli, ililli iv«t in thrir 
i-ilylo of playing Moral, Tim lorumr, who wan tin’original pnloniHT, 
and doubtless End Ilia in: i rurlionn from tlm author, guv*- lull I'fvn to 
tlm souliumnt i of avowed and harharou■« vain dory, whirh mark tin* 
Character. Wht’ll ho is dotorminod to 8paT0 Auivn;'-/VL.*, and Now* 
m ill ml pleads, 

“’Twill not ha safo to lot him IIvo an hoar/' 

K v a as ton gavo ull the stem and han dily in olcnoe of despotism to his 

answer, 

*‘I’U du't to nliow my arbitrary power/**^ •> nTo 
But Booth, with modest caution, l**d marking nnd^ pressing unon 

t ho audience a entiimml hovering between tin- comic mnl terrible, 
however consonant to the character by whom it was delivered. 'I he 
principal incident in " Amvie;-/,eh.*” wa ; ;;ug-v t* • l by King Chm leg 
himself. The tragedy in dedicated to Mulgruve, win patronage ha-« 

been so elVeetual, as to introduce J)ryden and hlfi | t i«-;i I < le an-1 to 

the peculiar notice of the king and duke. Tim dedication and tin* 
prologue of this pieco throw con i-l'-raIdo light upon these plans, as 
well as upon the revolution which had gradually taken place in 
Dry den's dramatic taste. 

During tho space which occurred bet ween writing the “Conquest of 
Granada ” and “ Aurong-Zebe,” our author’s resort re hog into the nature 
and causes of harmony of versification had been unromitted, and lie 
had probably already collected the materials of his intend. - I English 
Prosodia. Besides this labour, he had been engaged in a closer and 
more critical examination of tho ancient English poets, than ho had 
before bestowed upon them. Those studies seem tohav' 11 Dry den 
to two conclusions; first, that the drama ought to bo Oman I 
from the fetters of rhyme; and secondly, that no ought t-> employ tho 
system of versification, which he had now perfected, to the more legiti¬ 
mate purpose of epic poetry. Each of these opinions merite con¬ 
sideration . 

However hardly Dry den stood forward in defonoe of tho heroic plays, 
he confessed, even in the heat of argument, that Rhyme, though he 
was brave and generous, and his dominion pleasing, had still somewhat 
of the usurper in him. A more minute inquiry seems to have still 
farther demonstrated the weakness of this usurped dominion; aud 
our author's good taste and practice speedily pointed out deficiencies 
and difficulties, which Sir Robert Howard, against whom he defended 
the use ot rhyme, could not show, because he never aimed at the 
excellences which they impeded. The perusal of Shal. u .. on 
whom Dryden had now turned his attention, led him to feel, that 
something farther might be attained in tragedy than the expression of 


* Cibber's Apology. 
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, i 'it i 4-1,with powers of versifica- 
But, although the poet author, and 

't st It'oXSaSS 

Dedication of “Auieng-Zebe, thd- D y poem , and to abandon 

ment to enter upon the compositio r0 £iscnous audience ot the 

the thriftless task of writing &i the J> ^ bo0a by Crdwno and 
theatre,—a task wl»oh, rivallo l 1^ of gi S yphus. Hm plot, 

Settle, he most justly compare t dud eithe , upon tbe story of 

he elsewhere explains, was to ue and he mentions it to 

4,, 4 .,, r of Edward the Black lime > w y c h argues great 
Mul^rave in the following vemarkablo | ,ss ^ from a com bined 
dissatisfaction with ^^iS’nTaTthe degrading dispute with 

Settle, and the failure ol the A g j gtoul j find some ease in my 
If I must be condemned to l y > j on <mr the Sisyphus ol the 
change of punishment . I de ® 1 Uess labour, which, to follow the 

stao-e; to roll up a stone tvi w bich is perpetually ialling down 

proverb, ‘ gathers no mos^ a 1 > fo I aa emp i oymen t, where 

again. I never thought myseUt very ^ ^ kiuJa . alld SO me ot 

many of my predecessors haveexce d - ud gme nt, have outdone 

my contemporaries, even in my ow n ^ J r0mainmg (and those 

me in comedy. Some htt ] ya i n v that I may make the woild 

too, considering my abilities, y \j an heroic poem. Your 

lordship has been long acq te En(r h s h, and neither too tar distant 
which you know is great, the story ni g it Suc h it is in my 

from the present age, ^^hefa nobler°occasion to do honour 
by it to my king, my countiy, and my lordship has one 

first who gave me the oppoitun ty i„ ase d both to commend the 

his royal highness; they weie _ co mmands; but the unsettledness 
design, and to encourage it^by then o thoug hts concerning it. 

of my condition has ^herto put a stop to do j desire to be 

As I am no successor to Homei in ms . ^ beggmg at the 

in his poverty. lean ma ‘ 1 tbe - r ance stors. The times 

Grecian doors, while . snl S ] l , j j au Augustus for his patron; 

ffi t? T.IX that remem- 

Maecenas with him It u lm J ™ 1 avocations of business have 

caused him, 1 fear to lay aside s “ t fi e ima ges of their 

are the heroes of the poem, to i t be r0U sed to glory with 

warlike predecessors; as Acnuies i» ““ 
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exaggerated sentiment in smooth verse, and that the scene onght to 
represent, not a fanciful set of agents exerting their superhuman 
faculties in a fairy-land of the poet’s own creation, but human charac¬ 
ters, acting from the direct and energetic infiueuce of human passions, 
with whose emotions the audience might sympathize, because akin to 
the feelings of their own hearts. When Dry den had once discovered, 
that fear and pity were more likely to be excited by other causes than 
the logic of metaphysical love, or the dictates of fantastic honour, he 
must nave found, that rhyme sounded as unnatural in the dialogue of 
characters drawn upon the usual scale of humanity, as the plate and 
mail of chivalry would have appeared on the persons of the act<»r3. 
The following lines of the Prologue to “ Aureng-Zebe,” although pre¬ 
fixed to a rhyming play, the last which he ever wrote, expresses 
Dry den’s change of sentiment on these points: 


u Our author, by experience, finds it true, 

*Tis much more hard to please himself than you: 
And, out of no fripm’d modesty, this day 
Damns his laborious tritlo of a play: 

Not that it’s worse than what before ho writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit; 

And, to confess a truth, though out ol‘time. 
Grows weary of his long-loved mistress, Bhyiu. 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And in lure flies him like enchanted ground. 
What verse can do, ho has perform’d in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 

But spite of nil his pride, a secret sham 
Invades his breast at Shnkspeare*8 sacred namo; 
Awed when he hears his godlike Homans rage, 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage; 

And to nu age less polish’d, more unskill’d, 

Does, with disdain, tho foremost honours yield." 


It is remarkable, ns a trait of character, tliat, though our author 
admitted his change of opinion on this long disputed point, lie would 
not consent that it should be imputed to any arguments which his 
opponents had the wit to bring against him. On this subject he entei a 
a protest in the Preface to his revised edition of the “Essay of Dra¬ 
matic Poesy” in 1684: —“ I confess, I find many things in this dis¬ 
course ivhich I do not now approve; my judgment being not a little 
altered since tbe writing of it; but whether for the better or the worse, 
I know not: neither indeed is it much material, in au e Bay, where all 
I have said is problematical. For the way of writing plays in verse, 
which I have emed to favour. I have, since that time, laid the prac¬ 
tice of it aside, till I have more leisure, because I find it troublesome 
and slow: but I am no way altered from my opinion of it, at least with 
any reasons which have opposed it; for your lordship may easily 
observe, that none ore very violent against it, but th- • wh > cither 
have not attempted it, or who have succeeded ill in their attempt. 
Thus cautious was Dry don iu not admitting a victory, even in a cause 
which he had surrendered. 
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one aieht of the combat before the ships. For my own part, I am 
satisSto have offered the design 5 and it may be to the advantage 

-f niv reputation to have it refused me. 

Dr Johnson and Mr. Malone remark, that Dryden observes a mystery 

concerning the subject of his intended epic, to prevent the risk of being 
anticipated, as he finally was by Sir Iiickard Blackmorc. on the topic 
of Arthur This, as well as other passages in Dryden s life, allows us 
the pleasing indulgence of praising the decency of our own time. 
Were an author of extinguished merit to announce his having mado 
choice of-a subject for a large poem, the writer would have more than 
common confidence who should venture to forestall Ins laboms. But, 
in the seventeenth century, such an intimation would, it seems, ave 
been an instant signal for the herd of scribblers to souse upon it, hko 
the harpies on the feast of the Trojans, and leave its mangled relics 

too polluted lor the use of genius: 


u q\trha sonans prordam pedibus circumvolat littcisj 
Polluit ore dapes. 


Semcsaii prccdani et vest!yin fevda relhvjuunt, * 


“ Aiireng-Zcbe ” was followed, in 1678, by “ All for Love, the on y 
nlav Drvden ever wrote for himself; the rest, he says, were given to 
the people. The habitual study of Shakspeave, which seems lately to 
have occasioned, at least greatly aided, the revolution in his tas e, 
induced him, among a crowd of emulous shooters, to try his strength 
in this bow of Ulysses. I have, in some preliminary remarks to the 
pLov * endeavoured to point out the difference between the manner of 
these great artists in treating the misfortunes of Antony and Cleopatra. 
If fh£ue inst, we must allow Dryden the praise of greater regu¬ 
the character of Antony, he loses the majestic and heroic tone winch 

Krierrant and too little of the Koman warrior in Dryden s hero. 
The passion of Antony, however overpowering and destructive 111 its 
effccH^ht notfo \L resembled the love of a Bighmg swam of 
Arcadia ^Tliis error in the original conception of the chaiactei m s 
doubts be ascribed to Dryden’s habit 

amiSeof ilmd clay; of stern and rigid 11 eanour to all the 
universe but unbounded devotion to the ladies of their affections. In 
Antony.'the first class of attributes are discarded ; he has none 

the tStogis gifted with even more than an 
Dryden piques himself upon venturing to introduce the quarrelling 




This memoir precede Scott’s edition of Dryden’s works.-[EmT.] 
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soono between Ootavin und Cleopatra, which u Ermrli wriliT would 
have rejeoted, as contrary to the decorum of tlio thoalre. But our 
author’s idea of female cnaractor was at all times low ; and t in* coarse, 
indccout violenco, which ho has thrown into the rx invasions of a queen 
ami n. Unman matron, is misplaced and disgm.l in -, and contradicts 
tho general and well-rounded observation on the address and self- 
command, with which even women of ordinary dispositions can veil 

mutual dislike and hatred* and the extreme keenness with which they 
oan arm their satire, while preserving all the external forms of civil 

demeanour. But Dryden more than redeemed this error in the scene 
between Antony ana Ventidius, which lie himself preferred to any 
that ho ever wrote, and perhaps with justioe, if wo exeept that between 

Dorax and Sebastian: both are avowedly written in imitation of Urn 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, “All for Love” was received 
by the public with universal applause. Its Him '-vg, with that of 
“Aurong-Zobo,” gave fresh lustre to the author’s reputation, which 
had been somewhat tarnished by the failure of the “ Assignation,” and 
the rise of so many rival dramatists. Wo learn from the Flayers 9 
petition to tho Lord Chamberlain, that “ All for Lovo ” was of service 
to the author’s fortune as well as to his fame, as he was permitted 
the benefit of a third night, in addition to his profits as a sharer with 
the company, Tho play was dedicated to the Earl of Can by, then 
a minister in high power, but who, in 1 he course of a lew m<mt h.-\ ,i ; 
disgraced and imprisoned at the suit of tho Commons. As Danby 
was a great advocate for prerogative, Dryden fails not to approach 
him with an encomium on monarchical government, as regulated and 
circumscribed by law. Iu reprobating the scht uncs of those innovators, 
who, surfeiting on happiness, endeavoured to persuade their t< i low 
subjects to risk a change, he has a pointed allusion to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who, having left tho royal councils in disgrace, was now 
at the head of the popular faction. 

In 1678 Dryden*s next play, a comedy, entitled “ Limberham,” was 
acted at Dorset-garden theatre, but was endured for three nights only. 
It was designed, the author informs us, as a satire on “ the crying sin 
of keeping;” and the crime for which it suffered was, that “ it ex¬ 
pressed too much of the vice which it decried.” Grossly indelicate as 
this play still is, it would seem, from the Dedication to Lord Vaughan, 
that much which offended on the stage was altered, or omitted, in the 
press; yet more than enough remains to justify the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against it by the public. Mr. Malone seems to suppose 
Shaftesbury’s pfcrty had some share in its fate, supposing that tho 
character of Limberham had reference to their leader. Yet surely, 
although Shaftesbury was ridiculous for aiming at gallantry, from 
which his age and personal infirmity should have deterred him, Dryden 
would never have drawn the witty, artful politician, as a silly, hen¬ 
pecked cully. Besides, Dryden was about this time supposed even 
himself to have some leaning to the popular cause; a supposition irre¬ 
concilable with his caricaturing the foibles of Shaftesbury. 
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The tragedy of “ CEdipns ” was written by Dry den in conjunction 
with Lco-°the entire first and third acts were the work of our author, 
who also arranged the general plan, and corrected the whole piece. 
Havin'* offered some observations* elsewhere upon this play, and the 
mode in which its celebrated theme has been treated by the dramatists 
of different nations, I need not here resume the subject. Ihe time of 
the first representation is fixed to the beginning of the playing season, 
in winter 1678-9, although it was not printed until 1079.+ Both 
“ Limberham ” and “ CEdipus ” were acted at the Duke s theatre; so 
that it would seem that our author was relieve*! from lus contract with 
the Kind’s house, probably because the shares were so much diminished 
in value? that his appointment was now no adequate compensation for 
his labour. The managers of the ICiug’s company c> plained to the 
lord chamberlain, and endeavoured, as we have seen, by pleading upon 
the contract, to assert their right to the play of “ CEdipus. But 
their claim to reclaim the poet and the play appears to have been set 
aside, and Dryden continued to give his performances to the Duke s 

theatre until the union of the two companies. 

Dryden was now to do a new homage to fehakspeare, by refitting 

for the stage the play of “ Troilus and Cressida, which the author lett 
in a state of strange imperfection, resembling more a chronicle, or 
legend, than a dramatic piece. Yet it may be disputed whether 
Dryden has greatly improved it even in the particulars which lie 
censures in his original. His plot, though more artificial, is at the 
same time more trite than that of Shakspeare. The device by which 
Troilus is led to doubt the constancy ol Cressida is much less natural 
than that she should have been actually inconstant; her vindication 
bv suicide is a clumsy, as well as a hackneyed expedient; and there is 
to y o much drum and trumpet in the grand finale, where Troihis and 
Diomede fight, and both parties engage at t ie same time. The -“°J 
make the Greeks retire, and TYoilus makes Diomede give gou^ and 

on the hacks of the Trojans, who fight in a 

lrilk Trmlus upon him. All the Trojans die upon the place, Troilus 
last ” Such a helium intcrnecinum can never be waged to advantage 
uptn the stage One extravagant passage in this play serves strongly 
to eviuce Dryden’s rooted dislike to the clergy. Troilus exclaim., 

“ That I should trust the daughter of a priest! 

Priesthood, that makes a merchandize of heaven. 

Priesthood, that sells even to their prayers and blessings, 

Anri forCCS US to pav for OUl* OWB COZenage, 

Thersites. Nay, cheats heaven too with entrails and with offals, 

Gives it the garbage of a sacrifice, 

And keeps the best for private luxury. 


♦ See Scott’s edition of Dryden’s plays, 
f By allusion to the Act for burying in woollen 
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TroiluS' Thou host dosovvoil thy I i fo for cursing priests. 

Lot me ombmeo tlioo; thou art beautiful ; 

Tlmt bftok, that nose, those eyes are beautiful: 

Live ; thou art honest, for thou hat’s! a priest. ' 

Dmiou prefixed to u Troilus ami Oessida'* his excellent remarks on 
tlio G rounds of Oritioism in Tragedy, givi 11 !^ up, wit h - niiiod indif¬ 
ference the faults even of his own pieces, when thoy contradict t in; 
rules lus bettor judgment had adopted. How muon bis taste had 
altered since bis “Essay of Dramatic roesy,” or at least sin In 
u Remarks on Heroic Plays,” will uppi'ur from tin* following abridg¬ 
ment ofliis new maxims. The Plot, mmnliug to these remar&S, out hi, 
to be -imply ami naturally detailed, from its commencement to its 
conclusion,—arule which excluded the crowded incidents of the Sp.-mi h 
drama; nml the personages ought to bo dignified and virtuous, that 
their misfortunes might at once excite pity and terror. The plot 3 < 1 
ShaJespeare and Fletcher arc meted by this rule, and pronounced 
inferior in mechanical regularity to those of Ben Jonson. The Cha¬ 
racters of the agents, or persons, are next to be com er<- 15 and it is 
required that their Manners shall be at once marked, dramatic, consis¬ 
tent, ami natural. And here the super-eminent powers of Shakspea 
in displaying the manners, bent, and inclination of his characters, is 
pointed out to the reader’s admiration. The copiousness of his inven¬ 
tion, and his judgment in sustaining the ideas which he started, are 
illustrated by referring to Caliban, a creature of the fancy, begot by 
an incubus upon a witch, and furnished with a person, language, an-! 
character fitting his pedigree on both mh . The Passions are 
then considered as included in the .Manners; and Dryden, at once and 
peremptorily, condemns both the extravagance of language which 
substitutes noise for feeling, and those points and turns of wit which 
misbecome one actuated by real and deep emotion. He candidly gives 
an example of the last error from his own Montezuma, who, pursued 
by his enemies, and excluded from the fort, describes his situation in 
a long simile, taken besides from the sea, which he had only heard of 
for the first time in the first Act. As a description of natural passion 
the famous procession of King Richard in the train of the fortunate 
usurper is quoted, in justice to the divine author. From these just 
and uberal rules of criticism, it is easy to discover that Dryden had 
already adopted a better taste, and was disgusted with comedies, where 
the entertainment arose from bustling incident, and tragedies, where 
sounding verse was substituted tor the delineation of manners and 
expression of feeling. These opinions lie pointedly delivers in the 

Prologue to Troilus and Cressidawhich was spoken by Betterton 
representing the ghost oi Sliakspeare : 


“ fee, m 7 loved Britons, see your Shakspeare rise 
An awful ghost confess’d to human eyes! 
Unnamed, methinks, distinguish d 1 Lad been 
From other shades, by this eternal green, ' 

18 
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About whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive, 

And, with a touch, their wither’d bays revive. 

Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first the stage. 

And, if 1 drain’d no Greek or Latin store, 

>Twas, that my own abundance gave rao more. 

On foreign trade I needed not rely, 

Like fruitful Britain, rich without supply. 

In this, my rough-drawn play, you shall behold 
Borne master-strokes, so manly and so bold, 

That he who meant to alter, found ’em such, 

He shook, and thought it sacrilege to touch. 

Now, whero aro the successors to my name ? 

What bring they to fill out a poet’s farao ? 

Weak, short-lived issues of a feeble age, 

Scarce living to be christen’d on the stage! 

For humour/arce, for love they rhyme dispense, 

That tolls the knell for their departed sense.” 

It is impossible to read these lines, remembering Dry den’s earlier 
opinions, without acknowledging the truth of the ancient proverb, 
Magna est veritas , et prevalent . 

The “ Spanish Friar/’ our author’s most successful comedy, suc¬ 
ceeded “ Troilus and Cressida.” We may briefly notice, that in the 
tragic scenes our author has attained that better strain of dramatic 
poetry whicli he afterwards evinced in “ Sebastian.” In the comic 
part, the well-known character of Father Dominic, though the concep¬ 
tion only embodies the abstract idea which the ignorant and prejudiced 
fanatics of the day formed to themselves of a Romisli priest, is brought 
out and illustrated with peculiar spirit. The gluttony, avarice, 
debauchery, and meanness of Dominic, are qualified with the talent 
and wit necessary to save him from being utterly detestable; and, 
from the beginning to the end of the piece, these qualities are so 
happily tinged with insolence, hypocrisy, and irritability, that they 
cannot be mistaken for the avarice, debauchery, gluttony, and mean¬ 
ness of any other profession than that of a bad churchman. In t o 
tragic plot we principally admire the general management of the 
opening* and chiefly censure the cold-blooded barbanty and pcindy o 
the young queen, in instigating the murder of the deposed sovereign, 
and then attempting to turn the guilt on her accomplice. I fear 
Dryden here forgot his own general rule, that the tragic hero and 
heroine should have so much virtue as to entitle their distress to the 
tribute of compassion. Altogether, however, the “ Spanish Friar, in 
both its parts, is an interesting, and almost a fascinating play; 
although the tendency, even of the tragic scenes, is not laudable, and 
the comedy, though more decent in 1 tnguage, is not less unmoral in 

tendency than was usual in that loose age. , 

Dryden attached considerable importance to the art with which the 
comic and tragic scenes of the u Spanish Friar are combined , anc in 
doing so, he has received the sanction of Dr. Johnson. Indeed, as the 
ardour of liis mind aver led turn to prize tlia^t most 1112 * y 
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which he had most lately employed his energy, lie lias aflirmed in the 
dedication to the “ Spanish Friar,” that there was an absolute neces- 
Jfrfcr combining two actions in tragedy, for the sake of variety. 

dhe tnith is,” he adds, “the audience are grown weary of continued 
melancholy scenes; and I dare venture to prophecy, that few tragedies, 
except those in verse, shall succeed in this age, if they are not 
lightened with a course of mirth; for the feast is too dull and solemn 
without the fiddles.” The necessity of the relief alluded to may lie 
admitted, without allowing that we must substitute either the mis¬ 
placed charms of versification, or a secondary comic plot, to relieve the 
solemn weight and monotony of tragedy. It is no doubt true, that a 
highly-buskincd tragedy, in which all the personages maintain the 
funeral pomp usually required from the victims of Melpomene, is apt 
to be intolerably tiresome, after all the pains which a skilful and 
c i g tint poet can bestow upon finishing it. But it is chiefly tiresome, 
.because it is unnatural; and, in respect of propriety, ought no more* 
to be relieved by the ini roduction of a set of comic scenes, independent 
of those of a mournful complexion, than the sombre air of a funeral 
should be enlivened by a concert of fiddles. There appear to be two 
legitimate modes of interweaving tragedy with something like comedy 
the first and most easy, which has often been resorted to, is to make 
f, V, ,’ 01 ', or mai- ked characters of the drama, like the porter in 
Macbeth’’or the fool in “ King Lear,” speak the language appro¬ 
priate to their station, even in the midst of the distresses of "the 
piece; nay, they may be permitted to have some slight under-intrigue 
ot their own. This, however, requires the exertion of much taste and 
discrimination ; for if wo are once seriously and deeply interested in 
In u yess of the play, the intervention of anything like buffoonerv 
may unloose the hold which the author has gained on the feelings of 
the audience. If such subordinate comic characters are of a rank to 
intermix m the tragic dialogue, their mirth ought to be chastened, till 
ien language bears a relation to that of the higher persons For 
example nothing can be more absurd than in “ Don Sebastian,” and 
ome of Southerne s tragedies, to hear the comic character answer in 
prose, and with a would-be witticism, to the solemn, unrelaxed blank 
verse of Ins tragic companion* Mercutio is, I think, one of the best 
instances of such a comic person as may be reasonably and with pro- 
pnety admitted into tragedy: from which, however, I'do not exclude 
t >ose lower characters, whose conversation appears absurd if much 

a'ffi 1 ^5 116l n r ra i llk ' Tliere is > ^ever, another mode, vet more 

ud CU, t i ° i° USC( ^ W1 ^ address, but much more fortunate in effect 
"hen it has been successfully employed. This is, when the p ncbal 

personages themselves do not always remain in the buckram of Wv 

but reserve, as in common life, lofty expressions for areat occ^ioS’ 

• n at other times evince themselves capable of feeling the lighter, as 


c * This is ridiculed in “Chronouliotonthologos.^ 
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well as the more violent or more deep, affections of the mind. The 
Itdes of comic humour in Hamlet, in Hotspur, and in Palconbridge, 
areso far from injuring, that they greatly aid the effect of the tragic 
scenes in which these same persons talc® a deep and tiagical share. 

We 4ieve with them, when grieved, still more, because we have 
rejoiced with them when they rejoiced; and, on the whole, we acknow- 
Xe a deeper fraier feeling , as Burns has termed it, in men who are 

who, contrary to the nature of humanity, are eternally actuated by an 
unvaried strain of tragic feeling. But whether the poet diversifies his 
melancholy scenes by the passing gaiety of subordinate characters; or 

Signing lighter tasks to them; or whether he chooses to employ 
both modes of relieving the weight of misery through five long acts; 
itis odiously unnecessary that he should distract the attention of his 

audience, and destroy the regularity of his pkyjiy aScXand 

inteigue but slightly connected with that of the tragedy. Dryden 
himself afterwards acknowledged, that, though he was fond of te 
« Spanish Friar,” he could not defend it from the imputation °f Gothic 
and P unnatural irregularity; “ for mirth and gravity destroy each other, 
and are no more to be allowed for decent, than a gay widow laug g 1 

“XhX^Spani^Friar” was brought out in 1681-2, when the nation 
was in a ferment against the Catholics, on account of the supposed 
plot It is dedicated to John, Lord Haughton, as a Protestant play 

SS the political play of the “Duke of Guise,” and the masque 

devolution. And in political tendency, the“ SPf^Jg'wSe to 
pause t examine" the private relations of the author when he com- 

^^Prlvious to 1678, Lovil Mulgrave, our anther's eoustaut and pro- 
baMj Saal J.tam, had girla him.aa opfort.mto of d —>g 
over his nlan of an epic poem to the King and Duke of Xoik, ana m 
*bp nreface to “ Aureng-Zcbe” in that year, the poet intimates an 
indirect complaint, that the royal brothers had Mglected his .plan. 
About two years afterwards, Mulgrave seems himself to have taUen 

TivvdXwas deprived his intercession, and appears in some degree^ 

in November, 1679, and being generally imputed to Dr> 1. * . I 

distinctly by one libeller, that Ins pension was for a tune interrupted. 
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This does not seem likely; it is more probable, that Dryden shared 
the general fate of the household of Charles II., whose appointments 
were but irregularly paid; but perhaps his supposed delinquency 
made it more difficult lor him than others to obtain redress. At this 
period broke out the pretended discovery of the Popish Plot, in which 
I ryclen, even in “Absalom and Achitophel/* evinces a partial belief. 
Not encouraged, if not actually discountenanced, at court: sharing in 
some degree the discontent of his patron Mulgrave; above all, obliged 
by his situation to please the age- in which he lived, Dryden did not 
probably hold the reverence of the J Hike of York so sacred as to 
prevent his making the ridicule of the Catholic religion the means of 
recommending his play to the passions of the audience. Neither was 
his situation at court in any danger from his closing on this occasion 
with the popular tide. (Jhar .es, during the heat of the Popish Plot, 
was so far from being in a situation to incur odium by dismissing a 
laureate for having written a Protestant play, that he was obliged 
for a time to throw the reins of government into the hands of those 
very persons, to whom the Papists were most obnoxious. The infe¬ 
rence drawn from Dry den’s performance was, that he had deserted the 
court; and the Duke of York was so much displeased with the tenor 
of the play, that it was the only one of which, on acceding to the 
crown, he prohibited the representation. The Spanish Friar*’ was 
often objected to the author by his ojiponents, after he had embraced 
the religion there satirized. Nor was the idea of his apostacy from 
the court an invention o:l his enemies after his conversion, for it pre¬ 
vailed at the commencement of the party-disputes; and the name of 
Dryden is, by a partizan of royalty, ranked with that of his bitter foe 
Shadwell, as followers of Shaftesbury in 1680. But whatever cause 
of coolness or disgust our author had received from : 'harles or his 
brother, was removed, as usual, as soon as his services became neces¬ 
sary ; and thus the supposed author of a libel on the king became the 
ablest defender of the cause of monarchy, and the author of the 
“ Spanish Friar” the advocate and convert of the Catholic religion. 

In his private circumstances Dryden must have been even worse 
situated than at the close of the last chapter. His contract with the 
king s company was now ended, and long before seems to have pro¬ 
duced him little profit. If Southerner biographer can be trusted, 
Dryden never made, by a single play more than one hundred pounds ; 
so that, with all his fertility, lie could not, at his utmost exertion, 


was so much offended, that when Mulgrave went to relieve Tangier in 1G80 he is 
said to have been appointed to a leaky and frail vessel, in hopes that he might 
perish; an injury which he resented so highly, as not to permit the king's health 
to be drunk at Ins table till the voyage was over. On his return from Tangier lie 
was refused the regiment of the Earl of Plymouth; and, considering his services 
as neglected, for a time joined those who were discontented with the government 

ofVork-!]ihv lb yleC ainlCd b y receiving tfco government of Hull and lieutenancy 
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make more than two hundred a year by bis theatrical labours* At 
the same time, they so totally engrossed his leisure, that he produced 
no other work of consequence after the “ Annus Mirabilis.” If, there¬ 
fore, the payment of his pension was withheld, whether irom the 
resentment of the court, or the poverty of the exchequer, he might 
well complain of the “ unsettled state,” which doomed him to continue 
these irksome and ill-paid labours. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Bryden engages in Politics—Absalom and Ac It pliel, part first The 
Medal—Mac-Flecknoe—Absalom and Achitophel, part second — The 
Bake of Guise, 

rpHE controversies in which Dry den had hitherto been engaged were 
JL of a private complexion, arisiug out of literary disputes and rivalry. 
But the country was now deeply agitated by political faction; and so 
powerful an auxiliary was not permitted by his party to remain in a 
state of inactivity. The religion of the Duke of York rendered him 
obnoxious to a large proportion of the people, still agitated by the 
terrors of the Popish Plot. The Duke of Monmouth, handsome, 
young, brave, and courteous, had all the external requisites for a 
popular idol; and what he wanted in mental qualities was amply sup¬ 
plied by the Machiavcl subtlety of Shaftesbury.. The life of Charles 
was the only isthmus between these contending tides, “ which, mount¬ 
ing, viewed each other from afar, and strove in vain to meet.” It was 
already obvious, that the King’s death was to be the signal of civil 
war. His situation was doubly embarrassing, because, in all proba¬ 
bility, Monmouth, whose claims were both unjust in themselves and 
highly derogatory to the authority of the crown, was personally 
amiable, and more beloved by Charles than was his inflexible and 
bigoted brother. But to consent to the bill for excluding the lawful 
heir from the crown, would have been at the same time putting himself 
in a state of pupilage for the rest of his reign, and evincing to his 
subjects that they had nothing to expect from attachment to his 
person, or defence of his interest. This was a sacrifice not to be thought 
of so long as the dreadful recollection of the wars in the preceding 
reign determined a large party to support the monarch, while he con- 


* 11 Dryden bourne very desirous of knowing bow much Southenie had undo by 
the profits of ono of bis plays, the other, conscious of the little success Dryden had 
mot with in theatrical compositions, declined tho question, and answered, ho was 
really ashamed to acquaint him. JDrydeu continuing to K« solic lobe m- 
fonn' .t, Southorno owned ho hail ■ red by his last j'hiy <00/.; which api 1 ll 'd 
astonishing to Dryden, who was jui-lmps ashamed to confess, that ho had now 
1 * 1*011 abb* to acquire, by any of his most successful pieces, more t.iau It l/.. Lift 
of Southern* prefixed to his flays. 
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tinued willing to accept of their assistance. Charles ace< ,ly 
adopted a determined course; and to the rage rather than confusion of 
his partisans, Monmouth was banished to Holland, from whenco he 
boldly returned without the King’s licence, and openly assumed the 
character of the leader of a party. Estranged from court, he made 
various progresses through the country, and employed every art which 
the genius of Shaftesbury could suggest, to stimulate the courage, and 
to increase the number of his partisans. The press, that awful power, 
so often and so rashly misused, was not left idle. Numbers of the 
booksellers were distinguished as Protestant or fanatical publishers; 
and their shops teemed with the furious declamations of Ferguson, the 
inflammatory sermons of Hickeringill, the political disquisitions of 
Hunt, and the party plays and libellous poems of Settle and Shadwell. 
An host of rhymers, inferior even to those last-named, attacked the 
King, the Duke of York, and the ministry, in songs and libels which, 
however paltry, were read, sung, rehearsed, and applauded. It was 
time that some champion should appear in behalf of the crown, before 
the public should have been irrecoverably alienated by the incessant 
and slanderous clamour of its opponents. Dry den’s place, talents, 
and mode of thinking, qualified him for this task. He was the poet- 
laureate and household servant of the King thus tumultuously assailed. 
His vein of satire was keen, terse, and powerful, beyond any that has 
since been displayed. From the time of the Restoration, he had been 
a favourer of monarchy—perhaps more so because the opinion divided 
him from his own family. If ho had been for a time neglected, the 
smiles of a sovereign soon made his coldness forgotten; and if his 
narrow fortune was not increased, or even rendered stable, he had 
promises of provision which inclined him to look to the future with 
hope, and endure the present with patience. If lie had shared in the 
discontent which for a time severed Mnlgrave from the royal party, 
that cause ceased to operate when his patron was reconciled to the 
court, and received a share of the spoils of the disgraced Monmouth * 
If there wanted further impulse to induce Dryden, conscious of his 
strength, to mingle in an affray where it might be displayed to advan¬ 
tage, be had the stimulus of personal attachment and personal enmity, 
to sharpen his political animosity. Ormond, Halifax, and Hyde, Earl 
of Rochester, among the nobles, were his patrons; Lee and Southernc, 
among the poets, were his friends. These were partisans of royalty. 
The Duke of York, whom the “ Spanish Friar” probably had offended, 
was conciliated by a prologue on his visiting the theatre at his return 
from Scotland, and it is said by the omission of certain peculiarly 
offensive passages, as soon as the j lay was reprinted. The opposite 
ranks contained Buckingham, author of the “ Rehearsal;” Shadwell, 
with whom our poet now urged open war ; and Settle, the insolence of 
whose rivalry was neither forgotten, nor duly avenged. The respect due 


* Mulgrave was created lieutenant of Yorkshiro and governor of Hull, when 
Monmouth was deprived of these and other honours. 
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to Monmouth wag probably the only consideration to be overcome: but 
liig character was to be handled with peculiar lenity; and Ins duchess, 
who, rather than himself, had patronized Dryden, was so dissatisfied 
with his politics, as well as the other irregularities of her husband, 1 

that there was no danger of her taking a gentle correction of his ambi- / 

tion as any affront to herself. Thus stimulated by every motive, and 
withheld by none, Dryden composed, and on the 17tli November, 1681, 
published the satire of “ Absalom and Achitophel.” 

The plan of the satire was not new to the public. A Catholic poet 
nad, in 1679, paraphrased the scriptural story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and applied it to the condemnation of Lord Stafford, on account oi 
the Popish Plot. This ] oem is written in the style of a scriptural 
allusion; the names and situations of personages in the holy test 
being applied to those contemporaries to. whom the author assigned 
a place in bis piece. Neither was the obvious application of the story 
of Absalom and Achitophel to the persons of Monmouth and Shaftes¬ 
bury first made by our poet. A prose paraphrase, published in 1680, 
had already been composed upon this allusion. Put the vigour of the 
satire, the happy adaptation, not only of the incidents, but of the very 
names to the individuals characterized, gave Dryden’s poem the full 
effect of novelty. It appeared a very short time after Shaftesbury 
had been committed to the Tower, and only a few days before the 
grand jury were to take under consideration the bill pref rred against 1 
him for high treason. Its sale was rapid beyond example; and even 
those who were most severely characterized, were compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge the beauty, if not the justice, of the satire. The character 
of Monmouth, an easy and gentle temper, inflamed "beyond its usual 
pitch by ambition, and seduced by the arts of a wily and interested 
associate, is touched with exquisite delicacy. The poet is as caretul < >t 
the offending Absalom’s fame as the father in Scripture of the life of 
his rebel son. The fairer side of his character is industriously pre¬ 
sented, and a veil drawn over all that was worthy of blame. But 
Shaftesbury pays the lenity with which Monmouth is dismissed. The 
traits of praise, and the tribute paid io that statesman s talents, aie so 
Qualified and artfully blended with censure, that they seem to render 
^ faults even more conspicuous, and more hateful In this skilful 
mixture of applause and blame lies the nicest art of satire. There 
must be an appearance ol candour on 1 ue part of the poet, and just so 
much merit allowed, even to the object of his censure, as to make lug 
picture natural. It is a child alone who fears the aggravated terrors 
of a Saracen’s head; the painter who would move the awe ol an S( 
enlightened spectator, must delineate his tyrant with human features. 

It seems likely that Dryijlcn considered thejportrait of Shaftesbury, m 
the first edition of “Absalom and Achitophel,” as somewhat deficient 
in this respect; at least the second edition contains twelve additional 
lines, the principal tendency ol which is to praise the ability and 
integrity with which Shaftesbury had discharged lie office or Mom 
High Chancellor. It has been reported that this mitigation was m- 

n 
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tended to repay a singular exertion of generosity on Rliaftcsbnry h 
part, who, while smarting under the lash of Dry. ;n « sntmi, and ... 
the short interval between the first and second < ■!'< '-.n <•! in*. I 

had tho liberality to procure admission for the .. u P on 

foundation of tho Charterhouse, of which he was then governor. But 
Mr Malono has fully confuted ll.is tale, and shown, I mm the record 
of the seminary, that Dryden’s sun Kms.no . v..-,admitted upon the 
recommendation of the King himself. Tim m il.-rvlur.', of tho 

lines in commemoration of Shaftesbury’s judicial character, was a 
voluntary effusion on tho part of Dryaen, and a tribute which ho 
seems to have judged it proper to pay to the mont even of an enemy. 
Others of the party of Monmouth, or rather of the opposition parl y 
(for it consisted, as is commonly tho case, of a variety of factions, 
-reeing in tho single principle of opposition to the government), were 
lemafized with seventy only inferior to Hint applied to Achitophel. 


ms snare m wiu iwuwiow*, .o —-. 

dalous avarice was only equalled by his factious turbulence; and iitus 
Oates, the pretended discoverer of the Popish Plot. The account of 
the Tory chiefs, who retained, in the language of tho poem, their 
friendship for David at the expense of the popular hatred, included, of 
course, most of Dryden’s personal protectors. The aged Duke of 
Ormond is panegyrized with a beautiful apostrophe to the memory of 
his son, the gallant Earl of Ossory. The bishops of London and 
Rochester; Mulgrave, our author’s constant patron, now reconciled 
with Charles and his government; the plausible and t rimmin g Halifax; 
and Hyde, Earl of Rochester, second son to the great Clarendon, 
appear in this list. The poet having thus arrayed and mustered the 
forces on each side, some account of the combat is naturally expected; 
and Johnson complains, that after all the interest excited, the story 
is but lamely wound up by a speech from the throne, which produces 
the instantaneous and even marvellous effect of reconciling all parties, 
and subduing the whole phalanx of opposition. Even thus, says the 
critic, the walls, towers, and battlements of an enchanted castle dis¬ 
appear, when the destined knight winds his horn before it. Spence 
records in his “Anecdotes'’ that Charles himself imposed on Dryden 
the task of paraphrasing the speech to his Oxford parliament, at least 
the most striking passages, as a conclusion to his poem of “Absalom 
and Achitophel.” 

But let us consider whether the nature ot the poem admitted of a 
different management in the close. 1 ucident was not to be attempted; 
for the poet had described living characters and existing factions, the 
issue of whose contention was yet in the womb of fate, and could not 
safely be anticipated iu the satire. Besides, the dissolution of the 
Oxford parliament with that memorable speech was a remarkable era 
in the contention of the factions, after which the Whigs gradually 
declined, both in spirit, in power, and in popularity. Their boldest 
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leaders were for a time appalled; and when they resumed their 
measures, they gradually approached rather revolution than reform, 
and thus alienated the more temperate of their own party, till at 
length their schemes terminated in the Rye-house Conspiracy. The 
speech having such an effect, was therefore not improperly adopted as 
a termination to the poem of “ Absalom and Achitopnel.” 

The success of this wonderful satire was so great that the court 
had again recourse to the assistance of its author. Shaftesbury was 
now liberated from the Tower; for the grand jury, partly influenced 
by deficiency of proof, and partly by the principles of the Whig party, 
out of which the sheriffs had carefully selected them, refused to find 
the hill of high treason against him. This was a subject of unbounded 
triumph to his adherents, who celebrated his acquittal by the most 
public marks of rejoicing. Amongst others, a medal was struck, 
bearing the head and name of Shaftesbury, and on the reverse, a sun, 
obscured with a cloud, rising over the Tower and city of London, with 
the date of the refusal of the bill (24th November, 1681), and the 
motto 3 jJETAMUR. These medals, which his partisans wore ostenta¬ 
tiously at their bosoms, excited the general indignation of the Tories; 
and the King himself is said to have suggested it as a theme for the 
satirical muse of Dry den, and to have rewarded his performance with 
an hundred broad pieces. To a poet of less fertility, the royal com¬ 
mand, to write again upon a character, which, in a former satire, lie 
had drawn with so much precision and felicity, might have been as 
embarrassing at least as honourable. But Dryden was inexhaustible; 
and easily discovered, that though he had given the outline of Shaftes¬ 
bury in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” the finished colouring might 
merit another canvas. About the 16th of March, 1681, he published, 
anonymously, “ The Medal, a Satire against Sedition,with the apt 
motto, 

11 Per Graium poptilos, mccUceque per Elidis vrbem 
Ibat ovans; Divuniquc sibiposcebat honor es” 


In this satire, Shaftesbury’s history; his frequent political apostacics; 
his licentious course of life, so contrary to the stern rigour of the 
fanatics with whom he had associated; his arts in instigating the 
fury of the anti-monarchists; in fine, all the political and moral 
bearings of his character,—are sounded and exposed to contempt and 
reprobation, the beauty of the poetry adding grace to the severity of 
the satire. What impression these vigorous and well-aimed darts 
made upon Shaftesbury, who was so capable of estimating their sharp¬ 
ness and force, we have no means to ascertain; but long afterwards, 
his grandson, the author of the “ Characteristics,” speaks of Dryden 
and his works v, iih a bitter affectation of contempt, offensive to every 
reader of judgment, and obviously formed on prejudice against the 
man, rather than dislike to the poetry. It is said that he felt more 
resentment on account of the character of imbecility adjiidged to his 
father in “Absalom and Achitophel,” than for all the pungent satire, 
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iln-roaml in tho " Medal,” bestowed upon his grandfathers an addi¬ 
tional proof, how muoh more easy if. is to bear tho e refloctions w ii< » 
ivml.'i- ourselves or our friends hateful, than those by which they are 

only made rkliculoiis ami cmiluin]il iM''. ,, 

Tlie ihm K Inr many aSBTiinrdtlmi illlo, clul lioi licrliold tlu 

attacks ni..m tl.. ir leader and party with pationco or forbearance; but 
they rushed to the combat with move <>r railmr lury, than talent 
,,r policy. Wo need here only slightly notice those which Dryden 
thought worthy of his own animadversion. Most <>l them adopted 
tho clumsy and obvious expedient of writing their anew in t !..• stylo 
of the successful satire whioh bud provoked them. Thu . i n reply to 
“Absalom and Aohitophel,” Pordage and Set'h‘ inutuird tlm plan ol 
bestowing scriptural names on their poom and characteis; t 111 I" 1 ll|, ' t 
entitling his piece, “Asaria and llushai,” ilm hitter, “Absalom 
Senior,°or Absalom and Acbitophel transposed.” But tbeso attempts 
to hurl back tlio satire at him by whom it was first launched, suc¬ 
ceeded lmt iiulill'erently, and might liavo convinced the authors that 
the charm of “ Absalom and Acbitophel ” lay not in tho plan, but in 
tlic power of execution. It was easy to give Jewish titles to then- 
heroes, but the difficulty lay in drawing their characters with tho force 
and precision of their prototype. Buckingham himself was ras i 
enough to engage in this conilict; but whether his anger blunted his 
wit, or that his share in the “Kchearsal ” was less even than what is 
generally supposed, he loses, by liis Iu-11* ctions on Absalom and 
Acbitophel,” the credit wo are disposed to allow him for talent on the 
score of that lively piece. A nonconformist clergyman published 
two pieces, which I have never seen, one entitled “A Whip tor the 
Fool’s Back, who styles honourable Marriage a cursed confinmient, m 
his profane Poem of Ah ;ilom and Aehitophel;” the other “A Key, 
with the Whip, to open the Mystery and Iniquity ot the Poem called 
Absalom and Aclii'iophcl.” Little -was to he hoped or i'caied fiom 
'looms bearing such absurd titles; 1 throw, however, into the note, 
iffie specimen which Mr, Malone has given ol their contents.* ilm 


* “ How well this Hebrew namo with sense doth sound, 
AfooVs my brother,\ though in wit profound! 

Most wicked wits are tlie devil's chiefest tools, 
Which, ever in the issue, God befools. 

Can thy compare, vile varlet, once hold true, 

Of the loyal lord, and this disloyal Jew ? 

Was e’er our English earl under disgrace, 

And, as unconscionable, put out of place ? 

Hath he laid lurking in his country-house 
To plot rebellions, as one factious ? 

Thy bog-trot bloodhounds hunted have this stag, 
Yet cannot fasten their foul fangs,—-they flag. 

Why did’st not thou biing in thy evidence 
With them, to rectify the brave jury's sense, 

t 4chi, my brother and tophel a fool,— Orig. Xofa 
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reverend gentleman having announced, that Achitophel, in Hebrew, 
means “the brother of a fool,” Dryden retorted, with infinite coolnesi 
that in that case the author of the discovery might pass with his 
readers for next a*kin, and that it was probably the relation which 
made the kindness. 

“ The Medal” was answered by the same authors who replied to 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” as if the AVhigs had taken in sober 
earnest the advice which Dryden bestowed on them in the preface to 
that satire. And moreover (as he there expressly recommends) they 
railed at him abundantly, without a glimmering of wit to enliven 
their scurrility. Hickeringill, a crazy fanatic, began the attack with 
a sort of mad poem, called “ The Mushroom.” It was written and 
sent to press the vex*y day on which “ i’heMedal” appeared; a cir¬ 
cumstance on which the author valued himself so highly as to as¬ 
cribe it to divine inspiration. With more labour, and equal issue, 
Samuel Pordage, a minor poet of the day, produced “ The Medal Re¬ 
versed;" for which, and his former aggression, Dryden brands him, 
in a single line of the second part of “Absalom and Achitophel,” as 

“ Lame Mephiboshcth, the wizard's * son. 

There also appeared, “The Loyal Medal Vindicated," and a piece, 
entitled “ I h*men’s Satire to his Muse,” imputed to fjord Somers, but 
which, in conversation with Pope, he positively disavowed. All these 
and many other pieces, the fruits of incensed and almost frantic 


And so prevent the ignoramitsf— nay, 

Thou wast cock-sure he would be damn’d for aye, 

Without thy presence;—thou wast then employ’d 
To brand him gainst he came to be destroy'd: 

Torehaud preparing for the hangman’s axe, 

Had not the witnesses been found so lax.” 

• He was the sou of Dr, John Tordagc, minister of Bradfield, expelled his 
charge for insufficiency in the year 1646. Among other charges against him were 
the following, which, extraordinary as they are, ho does not seem to have denied: 

“ That he hath very frequent and familiar converse with angels. 

« That a great dragon came iuto his chamber with a tail of eight yards long, four 
great teeth, and did spit fire at him; and that he contended with the dragon. 

“That his own angel came and stood by him while lie was expostulating with 
the dragon; and the angel came in Ins own shape and fashion, the same clothes, 
bauds, and cuffs, tho same bondstrings; and that his angel ttood by him and 
upheld him. 

« That Mrs. Fordage and Mrs. Flavel had their angels standing by them also, 
Urs. Pordage singing sweetly, and toeping time upon her breast; and that his 
children saw the spirits coming into the house, and said, Look there, father; and 
that the spirits did after come into tho chamber, and drew the curtains when they 
wore in bed. 

“That the said Mr. Pordage confessed that a strong eucliautment was upon 
him, and that the devil did ap r to him in tho shape of Lv>rard, and in the 
shape of a fiery dragon ; and the whole roof of the house was full of spirits.”-* 
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tlmt ho win a T.'i'v, and a tool of arbitrary power. TM* cuek«^. • . 
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convince us how little there was to be said, when that • 

oft. n repeated. t v. l.lo 08 these attack, wore, their nninber. like that 

afttopwtodoi.oril.ua by Spen er, some to hawjrritai -1 Dry** t 
exert the power oi hie satire, and, like the M“"t ot tlw within, 
wind, to sweep away at onoe these olamorons and busy, though in- 
oilo. tinil .issauant . Two, i.. i.urtionlar. olaimed dirttnctiou toon the 
nameless crowd; Settle. Dry.h-.i’s ancient too, uud Mindwoll, who h.el 

been originally a friend* , * * n . 

i >f i )t*vilcn's controversy with Settle we have alroady spoken fullv, 

but wo inn v l.oro u.bl, that, in addition to for.i.or otb i.oes • ! u public 
;and private nature. Blkonnh, in too Prologue to the “ Kmi*ror of 
Morocco,” acted in March, 1681-2, hod treated Drydn. with -a . r- 
reveronce. Sinnlwell had berti tor some tune m good liulntH Wlttt 
Drvden: yet an early ditlerom*.* of taste and prooti e m coim - y, not 
only existed between tinm, but was the subject of nut,rural <l‘*l>atr 
ami something approaching to rivalry. Drydon, OS we have had 

avowed his preference of lively dialogue m comedy to delineation <-f 
clmractor; or, in other words, of wit and repartee to what was then 
called humour. On this subject Shadwoll early diffeiod from 10 
laureate. Conscious of considerable powers in observing nature* 
while lie was deficient in that livelinees of fancy which is necessary 
to produce vivacity of dialogue, ShadweU offeoted, or perhaps enter¬ 
tained, a profound veneration for the memory of Ben Jo. u, and 
proposed him as bis model in the representation of such characters as 
were to be marked by humour, or an affectation of Singularity of 
manners, speech, and behaviour. Dryden, on the other hand, was no 


41 


♦ How little Dryden valued theso nicknames appears from a passage in tjbo 
Vindication of the Duke of Guise :**—“ Much less am 1 concerned at the noble 
name of Kayos; that is a brat so liko bis own father, that ho canuot bo mistaken 
for anybody else. They might as reasonably havo called Uotn Stornhold \ lr^il, 
and tho resemblance would havo held as well.’’ 
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great admirer either of Jonson’s plays in general, or of the low and 
coarse characters of vice and folly, in describing which lay his chief 
excellency ; and this opinion he had publicly intimated in the “ Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy.” In the preface to the very first of Shadwell’s 
plays, printed in 1068, he takes occasion bitterly, and with a direct 
application to Dry den, to assail the grounds of this criticism, and the 
comedies of the author who had made it. If this petulance produced 
any animosity, it was not lasting; for, in the course of their contro¬ 
versy, Dry den appeals to Shadwell, whether lie had not rather coun¬ 
tenanced than impeded his first rise in public favour; and, in 1074, 
they made common cause with Crowne to write those remarks, which 
were to demolish Settle’s “ Empress of Morocco.” Even in 1676, 
while Shadwell expresses the same dissent from Dryden’s opinion 
concerning the merit of Jonson’s comedy, it is in very respectful 
terms, and with great deference to his respected and admired friend, 
of whom, though he will not say his is the best way of writing, he 
maintains his manner of writing it is most excellent. But the irre¬ 
concilable difference in their tastes soon after broke out in less seemly 
terms; for Shadwell permitted himself to use some very irreverent ex¬ 
pressions towards Dryden’s play of “ Aureng-Zebe,” in the Prologue 
and Epilogue to his comedy of the “ Virtuoso;" and in the preface to 
the same piece he plainly intimated, that he wanted nothing but a 
pension to enable him to write as well as the poet-laureate. This 
attack whs the more intolerable, as Dryden, in the preface to that 
very play of “ Aureng-Zebe,” probably meant to include Shadwell 
among those contemporaries who, even iu his own judgment, excelled 
him in comedy. In 1678 Dryden accommodated with a prologue 
Shad well’s play of the “ True Widow 5 ” but to write these occasional 
pieces was part of his profession, and the circumstance does not 
prove that the breach between these rivals for public applause was 
over thoroughly healed; on the contrary, it seems likely, that f in the 
case of Shadwell, as in that of Settle, political hatred only gangrened 
a wound inflicted by literary rivalry. After their quarrel became 
desperate, Dryden resumed Ins prologue, and adapted it to a play by 
Afra Behn, called tho “ Widow Ranter, or Bacon in Virginia.” 
Whatever was the progress of the dispute, it is certain that Shadwell 
as zealously attached to tho Whig faction as Dryden to the Tories, 
buckled ou his armour among the other poetasters to encounter the 
champion of royalty. His answer to “Tho Medal” is entitled The 
Medal of John Bayes:” it appeared in autumn 1681, and is distin¬ 
guished by scurrility, even among the scurrilous lampoons of Settle, 
Care, and Pordage. “ Those,” he coolly says, “ who kuow Dryden, 
know there is notan untrue word spoke of him in the poem;” although 
he is there charged with the most gross and infamous crimes. 
Shadwell also seems to have had a share in a lampoon, entitled “ The 
Tory Poets in which both Dryden and Otway were grossly reviled. 
On both occasions his satire was as clumsy as his overgrown j n, 
and as brutally coarse as bis conversation: for Shadwell resembled 
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Ben Jonson in his vulgar and intomporato ploasuros, as well as in liis 
stylo of comedy and corpulence ot body* Drydon seems 1 *> n*ivo 
thought, that such reiterated attacks, from a contemporary of eomo 
eminence, whom ho had once called iriend, merited a. more severe casti* 
gation than could be administered in a gonoral satire. Ho thorel'>io 
composed <( Mac-Flecknoo, or a Satire on tho True Blue Protestant 
Poet, T. S., by tho author of Absalom and Achitophcl,” which was 
published 4th October, 1682. Richard Mecknoo, from whom the 
piece takes its title, was so distinguished as a wretched poet, that his 
name had become almost proverbial. Shadwoll is represented as tho 
adopted son oi this venerable monarch, who so long 

«In pros© and verso was own’d without dispute. 

Through all tho realms of Nonsense absolute.' 

The solemn inauguration of Shadwoll as his successor in this drowsy - 
kingdom forms tho plan of the poem; being the sann ^'T*' 

afterwards adopted on a broader canvas or his “ Dunciad.” The 
vices and follies of Shadwell are not concealed, while the awkwardness 
of his pretensions to poetical fame are held up to the keenest ridicule. 
In an evil hour, leaving the composition of low comedy, in which he 
held an honourable station, he adventured upon the composition 
operas and pastorals. On these the satirist falls without mercy; and 
ridicules, at the same time, his pretensions to copy Ben Jonson: 

“ Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no pari: 

What shave have we in nature or in art ? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand? 

Where made he love in ‘ Prince NicanderV vein, 

Or swept the dust in ‘Psyche’s’ humble strain?’' 

This unmerciful satire was sold off in a very short time; and it 
seems uncertain whether it was again published until 1684?, when it 
appeared with the author’s name in Tonson’s first Miscellany. . It 
would seem that Dry den did not at first avow it, though as the title 
page assigned it to the author of “ Absalom and Acliitopliel," we 
cannot believe Shadwell’s assertion, that he had denied it with oaths 
and imprecations. SDryden, however, omits this satire in the printed 


* Jonson is described as wearing a loose coachman’s coat, frequenting tho 
Mermaid tavern, where he drunk seas of Canary, then reeling home to bed, and, 
after a profuse perspiration, arising to his dramatic studies. Shadwell appears, 
from the slight traits which remain concerning him, to have followed, as closely 
as possible, tho same course of pleasure and of study. He was brutal in his con¬ 
versation, and much addicted to tho uso of opium, to which, indeed, he is said 
finally to have fallen a victim. 
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i° ^“rshadwell b i»taS h? £ 

ff‘E i «sr»r”“ he <■ k ! 

“^rha's srifS. 1 szsFst 

Sat ™ ahTumlevstaaDejde.jjPO»bl. literally, » trn. rt 

?.^Tc“eu“te, ™act the only notice 

iKKLwof Drvden’s displeasure at his person and 




“Mac-Flecknoe, tnougn *>£££ -- at Ws per i on and 

nSs“lbsalomInd AcStophel,» and « The Medal,” having been 
politics. ^Dsaion poem was resolve. 


politics. ‘‘ was resolved on, for the 

so successfuVa second pa ino ™ harac 4 rs 0 f the contending factions. 

e.alntw 7 aboat twS handed 
revised Uw poem ’ wa8 fitted by Nahum Tate one of 

those second-rate tards, ,- .j , them with ideas. The second 

Prfof-Atealom and iatato M by • 

Dryden, especially m J S Tate himseV as is 

Tory chiefs is m the flat and feebl ^ of the Green- 

Dragon Clothe character of Corah, and other passages exhibiting 

m Bn? if tiic second ^art of - Absalom and AchitopheF fell below 
the first in its general tone, the eelcbratedp^sage^inserted^y victims 
possessed even a double of M ° on mouth and Shaftesbury 

&r bisrir^Jan’M?. WtaJtSBSt, author of the 

known by the nan.i 11 York and Julian the Apostate; but 

parallel between ames . D uke <)fj > under tke name3 0 f Doeg and 

above all, Settle and Shadw » ^g p 0 icrnant satire could 

Og, he has depicted in the hv^esb colours his po which 

afford. They who have P^/nce to look into tne ^ M(j 

these worthies had published ag J th e giants and knights 

retort, be reminded of. *• iSegite seel end toy, 

of romance. His anta„on - . gifo, an d exhausted their 

discharged their ill-aimed. “ , fl -g uk fhe keen and tren- 

strength in violent and meffectv c 0 • t iQ va i n , and never 
chant blade of Dryden never makes a t ^ attribute of his 
strikes but at a vulnerable point. ®“» ^1 Qn ft single ludicrous 

satire; and it is difficti a-vu:*- though possessed of a thousand 
foible, to make good his °f or P Achilles, invulnerable 

:,t?Se,?“»c to sSxive the wotod which, dexterous archer had 
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aimed at his heel. With regard to Settle, there is a contempt jn 

shows how far our poet was now from entertaining thobfi> *PJ»e _ 
sions of rivalship, which certainly dictated his portion of the Re¬ 
marks on the Empress Morocco.” Settle had now found his level, 
and Dryden no longer regarded him with a mixture °f ,™f r “g'J; 
prehension, but with more appropriate feelings of uttci contempt. 
This poor wight had acquired by practice, and perhaps from natui e, 
more ^of a poetical ear than most of his contemporaries were gitted 
with. “ His blundering melody,” as Dryden terms it, is far sweeter to 
the ear than the flat and ineffectual couplets of Tate; noi aie his 
verses always destitute of something approaching to poetic fancy and 
cnirit He certainly, in his transposition of Absalom and Achi- 
tophei,” mimicked the harmony of his original with more success 
than was attained by Shadwell, Buckingham, or Pordage. . But n 
this facility of versification all Ins merit began and ended, in oi 

author’s phrase, 

“ Doeg, though without knowing how or why. 

Made still a blundering kind of melody; 

SpurFd boldly on, and dash’d through thick and thm. 

Through sense and nonsense, nevei out noi iu , 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad. 

He was too warm on pi eking-work to dwell, 

But faggotted his notions as they fell, 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well." 

Ere wc take leave of Settle, it is impossible to omit mentioning his 
lamentable conclusion; a tale often told and moralized upon, and in 
truth a piece of very tragical mirth. Elkanah, we have seen, was at 
this period a zealous Whig; nay, he was so far m the confidence of 
Shaftesbury, that, under his direction, and with lus matenals, lie had 
been entrusted to compose a noted libel against the Duke of \ork, 
entitled, “ The Character of a Popish Successor.” Having a genius 
for mechanics, he was also exalted to the manager of a procession lor 
burning the Pope; which the Whigs celebrated with great pomp, as 
0118of many artifices to inflame i ic inmtls of tlie people. t p) tins, anti 
to the fireworks which attended its solemnization, Dryden alludes in 
the lines to which Elkanah’s subsequent disasters gave an air of 

prophecy; ,. 

41 Tn fireworks give him leave to vent his spite, 

Those are the only serpents ho can write; 

The height of his ambition is, we know, 

But to be master of a puppet-show; 

On that one stage his works may yet appear, 

And a month’s harvest keeps him all the year.’* 

Notwithstanding the rank he held among the Whig authors, 
Settle, perceiving the cau.se of his patron Shaftesbury was gradually 
becoming weaker, fairly abandoned him to his late, and read a solemn 

19 
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recantation of his political errors in a. narrative published in 1683. 
The tS seems to be, that honest Doeg was poet-laureate to the city 
nnd earned some emolument by composing verses for pageants and 
otifa^casions of civic festivity; so that when the Tory interest re¬ 
sumed its ascendancy among the magistrates, he had probably no 

Hke many greater men, held the former the easier sacrifice. Like all 
converts Ubecame outrageous in his new faith, wrote a libel on Lord 
Busseh a few days after his execution; indited a panegyric on Judge 
effeles and, being tam Marte quam Mercuno, actually joined as a 
trooper the army which King James encamped upon HomslowHeath. 
After the Revolution, lie is enumerated, with our autlioi ana late, 
am onthose poets whose strains had been stifled by that great event 

He continued!however, to be the f y la ll reat ® ; ^ u V k n . Ben Jolson’s 

jLittlewit' for the profane motions, or puppet-shows, of Smithfie and 
Bartholomew fairs. Nay, having proceeded thus far m exhibiting the 

among these wooden performers, and combated St George for England 
In a green dragon of his own proper device. ^ttle was ad, ml ,jg 

Oharter House in his old age, and died there in 1/-3. 'Inc lines 
of Pope on poor Elkanah’s fate are familiar to every poetical reader: 

*< In Lud’s old walls though long I ruled, renown’d 
Far as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound ; 

Though my own aldermen conferr’d the bays, 

To me committing their eternal praise, 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacific mayors, 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars; 

Though long my party built on me their hopes, 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting popes; 

Yet lo' in mo what authors have to brag on . 

Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

Avert it, heaven ! that thou, or Cibber, e er 
Should wag a serpent-tml in Smithfield fan • 

Liko the vile straw that’s blown about the streets, 

The needy poet sticks to all he meets: 

Coach’d, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 

And carried off in some dog s-tail at last. 

person, hm moral* » npoa in “HacFlecknoe," mo bitterly 

STS p”l wbt the distance oi a month, which intervened 
between Ihe pnblication of the tteewffi “f no“«% “tad 

I w.Tdi”no“em“S®t C Wththeta^bnt>mtt»oron8 erela- 

mations only tended to make his castigation more ludiciou . 
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The Sccoud Part of “Absalom and Aohitophel’ was followed by 
the “ Religio Laid,” a poem which Dryden published m the samo 
month of November, 1682. Its tendency, although of a political nature, 
is so different from thatof the satires, that itwill be most Jropi rly con¬ 
sidered when we can place it in contrast to the “ Hind and the Panthci. 
It was addressed to Henry Dickinson, a young gentleman, who had 
just published a translation of Simon’s “ Critical History ol the New 

1 the 1 publication of the two Parts of “Absalom and Achitophel ” 
“ Tin* Medal ” and “ MacFlecknoe,” all of a similar tone, and rapidly 
succeeding each other, gave to Dryden, hitherto chiefly known as a 
dramatist, the formidable character ot an inimitable satirist, we may 
here pause to consider their effect upon English poetry.. ihe witty 
Bishop Hall had first introduced into our literature that species ot poetry, 
which! thouoh its legitimate use be to check vice and expose tolly, is 
so often applied by spleen or by faction to destroy domestic happiness, 
by assailing private character. Hall possessed a good ear for harmony; 
and living in the reign of Elizabeth, might have studied it m Spensei, 
Fairfax, and oilier models. But from system, rather than ignorance or 
inability, he chose to be “hard of conceit, and harsh of style, m 
order that his poetry might correspond with the sharp, sour, and 
crabbed nature of his theme. Donne, his successor, was still moiu 
rushed in his versification, as well as more obscure in his conceptions 
amTallusions. The satires of Cleveland (as we have indeed formerly 
noticed) are, if possible, still harsher and more strained m expression 
than those of Donne. Butler can hardly be quoted as an example ot 
the sort of satire we are treating of. “ ITudibras” is a burlesque tale, 
in which the measure is intentionally and studiously rendered as ludi¬ 
crous as the characters and incidents.. Oldham, who flourished m 
Dryden’s time, and enjoyed his friendship, wrote his satires in the 
crabbed tone of Cleveland and Donne. Dryden, in the copy of verses 
dedicated to his memory, alludes to this deficiency, and seems to admit 

ihe subject as an apology; 


u 0 early ripe ! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more! 

It might (what nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 
But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged liue.” 


Yet the apology which he admitted for Oldham, Dryden disdained 
to make use of himself. He did not, as has been said of Horace, 
wilfully untune his harp when he commenced satirist. Aware that a 
wound may be given more deeply with a burnished than with a rusty 
blade, he bestowed upon the versification of his satires the same pains 
which he had given to his rhyming plays and serious poems. He did 
not, indeed, for that would have been pains misapplied, attempt to 
smooth his verses into the harmony of those in which he occasionally 
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celebrates female beauty, but he gave them varied tone, correct rhyme, 
and masculine energy, all which had hitherto been strangers to the 
English satire. Thus, while Dryden’s style resembled that of Juvena 
rather than Horace, he may claim a superiority, ior uniform and 
undeviating dignity, over the Roman satirist. The age, whose appetite 
c, , r scandal had been profusely fed by lampoons and libels, now learned 
that there was a more elevated kind of satire in which poignancy 
xnicrht be united with elegance, and energy of thought with harmony 
of versification. The example seems to have produced a strong effect. 
No poet, not even Settle (for even the worst artist will improve from 
beholding a masterpiece), afterwards conceived he had sufficiently 
accomplished his task by presenting to the public thoughts, however 
witty or caustic he might deem them, clothed in the hobbling measure 
of Donne or Cleveland; and expression and harmony began to be 
consulted, in satire, as well as sarcastic humour or powerful lllustra- 

tioii 

“ MacFlecknoe,” in some degree, differs from the other satires 
which Dryden published at this time. It is not confined to the descrip¬ 
tion of character, but exhibits an imaginary course of incidents, m 
which the principal personage tabes a ludicrous share. In this it 

resembles “Hudibras” and both are quoted by Dryden lnmselt as 
_i_on+ivA 1 mf. thftrfi was this pointed difference. 


I 


It 1 vf lUi 

Eiecknoe' is, i roner ueueve, poem in tne English language 

in which tlic dignity of a harmonized and lolly style is employed, not 
only to excite pleasure in itself, but to increase, by contrast, the comic 
effect of the scenes which it narrates, the subject being ludicrous, 
while tlic verse is noble. The models of satire afforded by Dryden, as 
they have never been equalled by any succeeding poet, were in atone 
of excellence, superior far to all t hat hip preceded them. 

These reflections on tlie nature of Dryden s satires have, in som. 
degree, interrupted our account of bis poetical controversies, ho 
(lll kr did be pour forth these works, one after another, with a fertility 
which seemed to imply delight in his new labour; hut, as if the spuv 
of the time had taught him speed, lie found leisure to ^ppose the 

divided as the kingdom by the contending factions, bettle h.- 
produced the tragedy of “Pope Joan,” Shadwell the comedy of the 
“Lancashire Witches,” to expose to hatred and ladicule the religion ot 

the successor to the crown. Otway and D Urfey, Crowne an 
erne names unequalled in fame, vied in producing plays against the 
Whigs which might counterbalance the eftect of these popular dramas. 
A licence similar to that of Aristophanes was introduced on the English 
stace and living personages were exhibited under very slight g >- *• 
In She prologues’and epilogues, which then served as a sort mom 
to the plays, the veil, thin as it was, was completely raisedUnd .U c 

wise have been too dull to apprehend them. In this sharp thou.. 


A 


Ob' .IOIIN HUY HUN. 


2 :':: 


>ottYW<u Dwdaa boro a conaidorablo Bliava Hw nooo iitio* obliged 

nimTamong other modes of increasing hi* to accotit ol a hi . 

Doouniary tribute for fuvnishini; iiroloKuui on remarkable occasionH, 
or for new plays, and his prinoiplos dotonmned tlimr tendonoy., Bat 
tl,is wn:< nut nil tin* support which hw party expected, ami In. It l« 
afforded them on the tlu atre, wren while labouring in th«ir = >«vice in 

a diili'iviit department. , . . . 

when Dn.l.-n Iwl l.ut. m l lim died his " R* l»g» Lmm, I.. «■> > 

had a isted in the play of “ Ofidipua;'olairaod Dry don e promise to 
reunite the obligation. It- has been already noticed that Dryden hod, 
in till' war Mi.veeding the Be torotion, designed a play <m the subject 
0 f the Duke of Guise, and he has informed ue lie had preserve'I mm <> 1 ' 
two of tin.* mv nos. These, therefore, were revised, and inserted in the 
„pw pl.iv. of wliirli Dryden wrote the first scene, the wbolefourth act, 
uml great part of the fifth. Lee comp * ■ d Gn- n* f «<i ** I he Dekoo! 

(j-uigo/ 1 The general parallel between the League in France and the 
Covenant in England \ - > obvious to escape early noinv, Imt the 

return of Monimml b to England against the king's expre I command, 
in order to head the opposition, perhapfe the insurrection, oi London, 
presented a still closer analogy tothe entry of tin Dul 1 Guiho into 
Paris, under similar circumstances, on the famous day of the barricades. 
Of this remarkable iin’idoiit the united authors of 1 lit* Diikoot Oui-» 
naturally availed themselves, though with such precaution that almost 
the very expre4^ioiis of lie m < in' arc taken from tlin |»r<* ■ "1 Davila. 

Yet the plot, though capable of an application so favourable for the 

roval party, contained circuinstances of olVence to it. it the^parallel 
between GuUv and Mnmiumtli was, on the one hand, felicitous, a 
pointing out the nature of the duke’s designs,the moral was revolting, 
as seeming to recommend the assassination of Charles’s favourite son. 
The king dso loved Monmouth to the very last, and was slow and 
reluctant in permitting his character to be placed in a c riminal or 
odious point of view.* The play, therefore, though ready for exhi¬ 
bition before Midsummer, ltJ82, remained in the hands of Arlington, 
the Lord Chamberlain, for two months without being licensed for 
representation, but during that time the scone darkened. The kin 
had so far suppressed his tenderness for Monmouth as to authorize 
his arrest at Stafford, and the influence of the Duke of York at court 
became daily more predominant. Among other evident tokens that 
no measures were henceforward to be kept between the king and 
Monmouth the representation of “ The Duke of Guise” was at length 
authorized. 

The two companies of players, after a long and expensivi irfar 
had now united their forces; on which occasion Dryden furnished 

* The concealed partiality of Charles towards Monmouth survived even the 
discovery of the Kyo House Plot. He could not dissemble his satisfaction upon 
seeing him after his surrender, and pressed his hand affectionately.—.See Mou- 
mouth’s Diary in WelUooocTs Memorials, 
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,, „ ,, r ,,io<.uc full of violent Tory principles. By this united 

company"^ Duke of Guise” was performed on the 30tli December, 
1082 It was printed with a dedication to Hyde, Lari of Rochester, 
subscribed by both authors, but evidently the work of Dryden. It is 
written in a tone of defiance to the Whig authors, who had assailed 
li e dedicators, it alleges, “like footpads in the dark, though their 
blows had done little Kami, and the objects of their malice yet lived to 
v ndicate their loyalty in open day. The play itself has as determined 
a political character as the dedication. Besides the genelal paiallel 
between the leaguers and the fanatical sectaries, and the more delicate, 
though not less 8 striking, connexion between the story of Guise and of 
Monmouth, there are other collateral aUusions m ^ P 1 ® 06 IL 
history of that unfortunate nobleman, and to the state ot parties. 
Tlie whole character of Marmoutiere, high spirited, loyal, and exeiting 
all her influence to deter Guise from the prosecution of lus danpro 
schemes corresponds to that of Anne, Duchess of Monmouth. The 
love too which the king professes to Marmoutiere, and which excites 
the jealousy of Guise, may bear a remote and delicate allusion to that 
mrtiality which the Duke of York is said to have entertained for the 
wifp of liis neohew t The amiable colours in which Marmoutiere is 

&n f d-ASSSd 

Pans, 3 violent* dem;'j 

g^gts and adLrnil to the League, and who, in the play, are treated 


1 


. Carte, in bis “Life of the Duke of 

lutions varied from submBsion to iesis a | too i e d bim to the former course, 

^rtasssfa' mo** .o 

d ?s.° isKs#. 'r "r rsvss assfA’ttrSffi 

means of Monmouth’s adj^eme^ tho \J rcputatioDi who had 

Yolk had openly professed te his wi , nd tt , 0 address of suc- 

both tlio ambition of making hei bus j whose design I believe 

cceding in it, by using her interest m scjV™ " 'f heirs was contrived or 

was only to convert her. Whether thi =ft minai '^oi^ d determine . But I 

only connived at>by the Du -e o had become declared enemies, the I'uke 

remember, that aitei these ^ o p . ronceivinif it a new mark of lus 

Of York one day told me, with some anv mo re visits from 

hepheWa insolence, that he had forbui i en tbat j w bo was not used to 

him; at which I could not help wishing his hlghnew 

excuse him, yet could not hold fioi ° . Upon w hich the duke, surprised 

sa gBSSS ££££££&*& «—• 

1™»* .sear fa 

Monmouth, roGommendmp a prmUnt P V w husband’s execution, James 
twtotaS'iirdly estate* Sir Gideon’s son had been married to the 
Duchess’ eldest sister. 
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with groat, contumely by G villon and the royal guards. I J jr tumuli i 
which hail taken place at tin* election of these iniigiHlratoH won? 1111 
in tho rooolleotion of tho city ; and the commitment, nl tho ox-Hlicntirt, 

Shuto and Pilkington, tothoTowov, under pretext ft not> wm con« 

sidered as the butt of tho I.t’s Hiitiro. Uiiilor these imprcHMioim the 

Whigs made a violent opposition to the representation <»i the pi , ’ ,, » 

I'von vvliiui Ilia Ling gave it his personal countenance. Ami although 

in despite of them, “Tim Duko of (iiiiHo” so far succeeded, an ** to ho 

t in|unit I v acted, ami never without a considerable altrmlam i*, wo 
nuiy conclude from those qualified expressions ol tho author himself, 
that tho play was novor eminently popular, lie, who wi*il •*.; h*r a 
party, can only please at mo.T one null oi his audience. 

It was not to ho expected that, at a timo so very critical* a public 

roprosontation, including such hold allusion; , or rather parallels, 

should pass without critical censure. “Tho Duko of Ghiiso” was 
attacked by Dry den’s old foe Shadwell, in some versos, entitled, 1 
Lenten Prologue refused by the Flayers;” and morn formally, in 
u U ilcctions on tlie pretended Parallel in tho Play called the Duke "i 
Guise.” In this pamphlet Shadwell seems to have boon assisted by a 
gentleman of tho Temple, so zealous for tho popular cause, that 
Dryden says he was detected disguised in a livery-gown, pr< lh ring Ids 
vote at the Common-hall. Thomas Hunt, a hamster, lilcewi. stepped 
forth on this occasion; and in his “ Dofenco of the Charter of London. 
tlien challenged by the famous process of Quo Warranto , ho accuses 
Dryden of having prepared the way for that arbitrary step, by tho 
degrading representation of their magistrates executed in flffigy upon 
the stage. Dryden thought these pamphlets ol consequence < a nought 
to deserve an answer, and published, soon after, “ Tho Vindication*of 
the Duko of Guise.” In perusing tho controversy, we may admire 
two circumstances, eminently characteristic of the candour with which 
such controversies are usually maintained. First, the anxiety with 
which the critics labour to fix upon Dryden a disrespectful parallel 
between Charles II. and Henry II. of France, which certainly our 
author did not propose to carry farther than their common point of 
situation; and secondly, the labour with which he disavows what he 
unquestionably did intend,—a parallel between the rebellious conduct 
of Monmouth and of Guise. The vindication is written in a tom 
sovereign contempt for the adversaries, particularly for Shadwell. 
Speaking of Thomas Hunt, Dryden says,—“ Even this their celebrated 
writer knows no more of style and English than the Northern dictator; 
as if dnlness and clumsiness were fatal to the name of Tom . It is 
true, lie is a fool in three languages more than the poet; for, they say, 
* he understands Latin, Greek, and Hebrew,’ from all which, to rny 
certain knowledge, I acquit the other. Og may write against the 
king, if he pleases, so long as he drinks for him, and his writings will 
never do the government so much harm, as his drinking does it good; 
for true subjects will not be much perverted by his libels; but tho 
wine-duties rise considerably b} r his claret. He has often called mo 
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'm atheist in print; I would believe move charitably of him, and that 
he only "oes the broad way, because the other is too narrow for him 

Serto contented myself with the ridiculous part of him, which is 
enough, in all conscience, to employ one_ man; even without; the. st 01 y 
of his late fall at tlic Old Devil, where he broke no nbs, because the 
hardness of the stairs could reach no bones; and, for mv pail, I do 
not wonder how he came to fall, for I have always known him heavy« 
the miracle is how he got up again. I have heard of a sea captmn as 
fat as he, who, to escape arrests, would lay himself flat' «P 011 ™® 
gi-ound, and let the bailiffs carry him to P n “V f *<mme he 

has friendly advertisement how to escape them. But to ka\e mm. 
who is not worth any further consideration now I ^ye^donetong^ g 
at him,-would every man knewhis !” 


tt re* only"born "for 'drmking, both poetry and. prose alone!” 

This was the last distinct and prolonged animadversion which our 


J. 111S WitS OllU meu --- l ■ • . 

author bestowed upon Ins corpulent antagonist. „ pl 

Soon after this time Dryden wrote a biographical pieface to P 

oress The dedication is addressed to the Diike ot Ormond, the 
B arzillai of “Absalom and Achitophel,” whom Charles, after a ong 

Sl’n of cold and del.™ mod n.gl.et, “"-"SSJS 
favour and his councils. The first volume of Plutaicti s Laves, 

TlwrWs Life of the author, appeared in iooo. 

About the same time, the king’s express commana e n gaged ly ^ 

and the Leaguers, as both equal t ri ^ 0 f England? and the 

comparison was easdytaunsfemd to the sectaries ot* ^ 

association proposed by Shaftes 3 ^ • • . the former declaring 

unusual solemnity of titlc-pag -uio Mai tv’s Command; the latter 
that the translation was ma e y 8U1 . r o„ u dcd by emblems expressive 

representing Cliai les on his t » , ™ dedication to the king 

of hereditary and indefeasible right. The dedication ^ ^ 

contains sentiments which savoui stron a y P y aocor ding to the 
ferocity. The forgiving disposition ot the king ^TlXus, ^ 

dedicator, the encouragement of the conspir • g ear th 

to bo trusted m ttar ™. J-V most 

the air and strangled. lhns^ exaspcia The r<raa tone adopted 

SC^inirof 

X& STJRSS “ bee “ 

hitherto thought consistent with Ins disnosit 
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This translation wan to bo tlio last mirvii'o which Dry don to 

render his good-humoured, selfish, mid thoughtless patron* W ute 
the laureate was proparing for tho stage tlio <>peru <*i "Albion and 
AlbaniuB” intended to solomnizo tho triumph of Charles over tho 
Whigs, or, o tho author ox ires od it, tho double restoration ot hi 
sm-rnl majesty, tin* king diet of an apoploxj upon t ho Of h February, 

1084-6, uis death opened t«* many. mi.l to Urydon ..mg othoi 

now hopes, and now proBpeots, whipn wore, in his instance, doomed to 

terminal *' in >li <i p| m iii 1 1 iim'M t and disgrace, \\ • ■ ma \ 1 li< i i * h <j«* j> . iUBG, 

and review tlio private life of the poet during the period whioh bos 

occupied our lust chapters. , 

Tho vigour and rapidity with which Dryden poured forth hi 

animal od satire, plainly intimates that his mmd was j * 1 * *i »* d with th* 
exercise of that formidable power. It was more easy lor him, ho has 
himself told us, to write with severity, than with forbearance; and 
indeed, whore is the expert swordsman who dmvs not delight in tho 
flourish of his weapon F Neither could this self-complacent feeling Jbe 
mu oh allayed by the vague and abusive ribaldry with which his satire 
was repaid. This was natural to tho controversy, was no more than 
lie expected, and was easily retorted with treble interest. “As lor 
knave/’ says he, 11 and sycophant, and rascal, and impudent, and 
devil, and old serpent, and a thousand such good morrows, I take 
them to be only names of parties; and could return murderer, and 
cheat, and whig-napper, and sodomite; and, in short, tho goodly 
number of the seven deadly sins, with all their kindred and relations, 
which arc names of parties too ; but saints will lie saints, in spite of 
villany. ’ With such feelings, we may believe l>r\d* t was lit 1 

disturbed by the litter ot libels against him:— 

“ Sous of a day just buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with tho puppies in the mud.” 


But he who keenly engages in political controversy, must not only 
encounter the vulgar abuse, which ho may justly contemn, but tl 
altered eye of friends, whose regard is chilled or alienated, That 
Drydcn sustained such misfortune we cannot doubt, when he intern 
us, that, out of the large party in opposition, comprehending doubt* 
less many men of talent and eminence, who were formerly familiar 
with him, he had during the course of a whole year only spoken to 
four, and to those but casually and cursorily, and only to express a 
wish that the times might come when the names of Whig and Tory 
might be abolished, and men live together as they had done before 
they were introduced. 

Neither did the protecting zeal of his party-friends compensate for 
she loss of those whom Dry den had alienated in their service. True it 
;s, that a host of Tory rhymers came forward with complimentary 
verses to the author of “ Absalom and Achitophcl’ ’ and of “ The 
Medal.” But of all payment, that in kind is least gratifying to a 
poverty-struck bard, and the courtly patrons of Dry den were in no 
haste to make him more substantial requital. A gratuity of a 
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hundred broad pieces is said to have been paid him by Charles for one 
of his satires; but no permanent provision was made for him. Ho 
was coolly left to increase his pittance by writing occasional pieces; 
and it was probably with this view that he arranged for publication a 
miscellaneous collection of poetry, which he afterwards continued. It 
was published for Tonson in 1688-4, and contained several versions of 
Epistles from Ovid, and translations of detached pieces of Virgil, 
Horace, and Theocritus, with some smaller pieces by Dry den himself, 
and a variety of poems by other hands. The epistles bad appeared in 
1680, in aversion of the original by several hands, to which Dry den 
iiIso contributed an introductory discourse on translation. Contrary 
to our author’s custom, the miscellany appeared without either preface 
or dedication. 

The miscellany, among other minor poems of Dry den, contained 
many of bis occasional prologues and epilogues, the composition of 
which his necessity had rendered so important a branch of income, 
that, in the midst of his splendour of satirical reputation, the poet was 
obliged to chaffer about the scanty recompense which he drew from 
such petty sources. Such a circumstance attended the commencement 
of his friendship with Southerne. That poet then opening his dramatic 
career with the play of the “ Loyal Brother,” came, as was usual, to 
request a prologue from Dry den, and to offer him the usual compliment 
of five guineas. But the laureate demurred, and insisted upon double 
the sum; “not out of disrespect,” he added, “to you, young man; 
but the players have had my goods too cheap.” Hence Soul ieme, 
who was peculiarly fortunate in his dramatic revenue, is designed by 
Pope as 

“Tom sent down lo raise 
The price of prologues and of plays.” 


It may seem surprising that 1 1 ryden should be lei t to make an object 
of such petty gains, when, labouring for the service of government, he 
had in little more than twelve months produced boi!> Parts of “Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel,” “The Medal,” “ MacMecknoe,” “ Eeligio 
Laid ” and “ The Duke of Guise.” But this was not the worst; lor, 
although his pension as poet-laureate was apparently all the encourage¬ 
ment which lie received from the crown, so ill-regulated were the 
finances of Charles, so expensive his pleasures, and so greedy his 
favourites, that our author, shortly after finishing these immortal 
poems, was compelled to sue for more regular payment of that very 
pension, and for a more permanent provision, in the following affecting 
Memorial, addressed to Hyde, Earl of Rochester‘—“I would plead, 
says he, “a little merit, and some hazards of my life from the common 
enemies ; my refusing advantages offered by them, and u glocciag my 
beneficial studies, for the king’s service; but i only think i men fc not 
to starve. I never applied myself to any interest confcrarv to your 
lordship's; and, on some occasions, peritaps not known to you, have 
not been unserviceable to the memory and reputation of my loid, your 
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father.* After this, my lord, my conscience assures me, I may writo 
boldly, though I cannot speak to you. I have three sons, growing to 
man’s estate. I breed them all up to learning, beyond my fortune; 
but they arc too hopeful to be neglected, though I want, ho pi'»s< a 
to look on me with an eye of compassion: some small employment 
would render my condition easy. The King 13 not unsatisfied <>t me; 

the Duke has often promised me his assistance; and your lordship is 

the conduit through which their favours pass. Either m the oust orns, 
or the appeals of the excise, or some other way, means cannot be 

wanting, if you please to have the will. ’Tis enough far. . . to 

have neglected Mr. Cowley, and starved Mr. Butler; but neither oi 
them had the happiness to live till your lordships ministry. Jn tie 
meantime, be pleased to give me a gracious and a speedy answer to 
my present request of halt a year’s pension for my necessities* j -mi 
goin°' to write somewhat by his Majesty s commands, | and cannot stu 
into the country for my health and studies till I secure, my family 

from want.’ * , 

We know that this affecting remonstrance was in part successful; 

for long afterwards, he says, in allusion to this period, i Even from a 
bare treasury, my success has been contrary to that of Mr, Cowley; 
and Gideon’s fleece has there been moistened, when all the ground was 
dry.” But in the admission of this claim to the more regular payment 
of his pension, was comprehended all Rochester’s title to Drydcn s 
gratitude. Tlie poet could not obtain the small employment which ho 
so earnestly solicited; and such was the recompense of the merry 
monarch and his counsellors, to one whose productions had strengthsimcl 
the pillars of his throne, as well as renovated the literary taste oi the 

nation. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Tkrenodia Augnsialis—Albion and Albamus—Dryde ft becomes a 
Catholic—The Controversy of Dry den with Stillingjleet—'The 
Hind and the Panther—Life of St Francis Xavier — Consequences 
of the Revolution to Dry den—Don Sebastian—King Arthur — 
Cleomenes—Love Triumph ant. 

T ' lIE accession of James II. to the British throne excited new hopes 
in all orders of men. On the accession of a new prince, the 
loyal looked to rewards, the rebellious to amnesty. The Catholics 
exulted in beholding one of their persuasion attain the crown after an 
interval of two centuries; the Church of England expected the fruits 
tf her unlimited devotion to the royal line; even the sectaries might 


* Probably alluding to the author having defended Clarendon in public com 
pany ; for nothing of the kind occurs in Bryden’s publications. 

t Probably the translation of “ Religio Laici.” 
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hope indulgence from a prince whose religion deviated from that 
established by law as widely as their own.' All therefore hastened 
in sugared addresses, to lament the sun which had set, and hail the 
beams of that which had arisen. Drydcn, among other expectants, 
chose the more honourable of these themes: and in the “Threnodm 
Augustalis,” at once paid a tribute to the memory of the deceased 
monarch, and decently solicited the attention of his successor. But 
although he had enjoyed personal marks of the favour of Charles, they 
were of a nature too unsubstantial to demand a deep tone of sorrow. 
*• Little was the muses’ hire, and light their gainand “the pension 
ot a prince’s praise” is stated to have been all their encouragement. 
Drydcn, therefore, by no means sorrowed as if he had no hope; but, 
having said all that was decently mournful over the bier of Charles* 
tuned his lyrics to a sounding close in praise of James. 

About the same time, Dryden resumed, with new courage, the opera 
of “Albion and Albanius,” which had been nearly finished before the 
death of Charles. This was originally designed as a masque, or 
emblematical prelude to the play of “King Arthur;” for Dryden, 
wearied with the inefficient patronage of Charles, from whom he only 
“received fair words,” had renounced in despair the task of an epic 
poem, and had converted one of his themes, that of the tale of Arthur, 
into the subject of a romantic drama. As the epic was to have been 
adapted to the honour and praise of Charles and his brother, the 
opera had originally the same political tendency. “Albion and 
Albanius” was a sort of introductory masque, in which, under a very 
thin veil of allegory, first, the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne, 
and, secondly, their escape from the Rye House Plot, aud the recent 
conquest over their A\hig opponents, were successively represented. 
The death of Charles made little alteration in this piece : it cost but 
the addition of an apotheosis ; and the opera concluded with the suc¬ 
cession of -lames to the throne, from which he had been so nearly 
excluded. These topics were, however, temporary; and, probably from 
the necessity of producing it while the allusions were fresh and obvious, 
“Albion and Albanius” was detached from “ King Arthur,” which 
was not in such a state of forwardness. Great expense was bestowed 
in bringing forward this piece, and the scenery seems to have been 
unusually perfect ; particularly the representation of a celestial phe¬ 
nomenon, actually seen by Captain Gunman of the navy, whoso 
evidence is quoted in the printed copies of the play.* The music of 
“ Albion and Albanius” >vas arranged by Grabut, a Frenchman, whose 
name does not stand high as a composer. Yet Dr}’den pays him 
some compliments in the preface of the piece, which were considered 
as derogatory to Parcel and the ^English school, and gave great 
offence to a class of persons at least as irritable as their brethren the 
poets. This, among other causes, seems to have injured the success 
of the piece. But its deathblow was the news of the Duke of Mon- 


> 


* Jt termed the machine on which Iris appeared. 
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mouth’s invasion, whloh , I..-I ..n Ilt ' ' Y- 

m wliilo " Albion and All»»<>» v :,: 'i" ,|l " ,uu "i’ " v ( M1 , vi . r il ., 1)l „ 

ii..- mitiMMi.-.- i.r«.u.< up >n '"".'"'i'v'"; £“ho v...... 

repealed. This opera WO I proiiuhcm l< ' > ' Vl | m |f 

volvnl I.V III.' .-xiimiHit in a ooiiHidomble debt, and >" v. , ■ . . 

Hi,- iiioiit*v lni.l out Ncithor WAS it of SOmCO to our poet h " |"‘»< • 

,.hw mv., to undergo tho gil.f angry rnusi- 

«vll ii- li..' iv|.r..arlM- of disappointed and hostllo POCti. " > 

. i m., Lji.. ..ifc,with8omehumoHr,thatp*obiibjytl;;>l>»'^ » 

ami (iri.but had on t.iIv'-n I heir tradej «... former v.nl.u- th- -’>»••. 

“ifli!! 1 ;,!! .va-io-i ii remarkable incident in onr author's lift 
lv hi in version to tl.o Catholic I'aill., which look place »hor. I> 

SGSEs 25 EK JiSes a to tho British «irono..Ths b 1 o B n.,,h. r 

causes «>f hi - o h«"i o. Although this ossay ho intended too »> II1 " ,l " 
life not the apology of the pod, >i > ■ 1 ' • * 11 ' v • - * the wi iter *» I* •*' 

JXirc. JLS± view, as may qualify the trono (W 

at li, <1 ,-x,-il,-il by II change of faith against tho individual who nmk. 

it. Thin un I"' ' ... . HI every caiio, U-comes doubly so, 

tho too ho lull'll util tin*.' when tho roll ion 

readily to nave the way for tl.«> temporal l>* ■ l""'> ♦/» «•- pro ‘ lyl 

Keen'where the or,muds of eonvietioii an. ample and imdeiiiub wo 
have a respect for those who miller, rather than rcn.mn. ■ a mistaken 

faith, when ii is di e.iiintononoed or poreeeut. d. A brave imiu win 

least of all withdraw himself from hw uiinent tandard when the tailo 

of battle boats against it. «>n the other hand, those who at snob a 

periml admit ei.nvi.-li.m l" the better and predominant doctrine, OTO 
viewed with hatrod by the members of tho deserted crewl. and with 
doubt hv their new brethren in faith. Many who adopted t nnstianity 

in the reign of Constantine were doiiUles- -inrero proselyte . but . 
do not find that any of them have I.. canonized. I'h. 'e i.. Un 

must be allowed powerfully to affect the nund, when we retlect that 
Dryden, a servant of the oourt, and zealously attached to the p- i 

of James, to whom he lookeil lor the reward oi long ami fuitiiflll 
service, did not receive any mark of royal favour until lie protested 
himself a member of the 'religion for which that king was all bu 
an actual martyr. There are other considerations, however, greatly 
qualifying the conclusions which might he drawn from tin sus¬ 
picious circumstances, and tending to show that Dryden' conversion 
was at least in a great measure effected by sincere conviction. T 1 
principal elue to the progress of his religious principl is to he found 
in the poet’s own lines in “Tho Hind and the Panther;” and may, by 
a very simple commentary, he applied to the state ot his religious 
opinions at different periods of his life: 


“ My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires; 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
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Follow’d false lights; and, when their glimpse wus gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was f, such by nature still I am; 

Bo thine the glory, and he mine the shame!” 


The “ vain desires” of Drvdcns “ thoughtless youth'* require no ex- 
planation : they obviously mean, that inattention to religious duti- 
which the amusements of youth too frequently occasion. The “false 
lights” which bewildered the poet’s manhood, were, I doubt not the 

*1 i _ _ _ 



must be remembered that the poet was thirty years of age at the 
Restoration; so that a considerable space of his full-grown manhood 
had passed while the rigid doctrines of the fanatics were still the 
order of the day. But the third state of liis opinions, those “ sparkles 
which his pride struck out,” after the delusions of puritanism had 
vanished; in other words, those sentiments which he imbibed after 
the Restoration, and which immediately preceded his adoption of the 
Catholic faith, cannot be ascertained without more minute investi¬ 
gation. We may at the outset be easily permitted to assume, that 
the adoption of a fixed creed of religious principles was not the first 
business of our author, when that merry period set him free from the 
rigorous fetters of fanaticism. Unless he differed more than we can 
readily believe from the public feeling at that time, Dryden was satis¬ 
fied to give to Cmsar the tilings that were Caesar’s, without being in a 
hurry to fulfil the counterpart of the precept. Foremost in the race 
of pleasure, engaged in labours alien from serious reflection, the 
favourite *'t‘ llu* most lively and dissolute nubility whom Kurland uver 
saw, religious thoughts were not, at this period, likely to intrude 
frequently upon his mind, or to be encouraged wlu*n they did so. 
The time, therefore, when Dryden began seriously to compare the 
doctrines of the contending sects of Christianity, was probably several 
years after the Restoration, when lviteratrd disappointment, and 
satiety "f pleasure, prompted his mind to retire within itself, and 
1 lank upon hereafter. The “ Religio Laiei,” published in 1682, evinces 
that, previous to composing that poem, the author had bestowed 
serious consideration upon the important subjects of which it treats 
and 1 have postponed the analysis of it to this place, in order that thu 
reader may be able to f orm his own conjecture from what faith Dryden 
changed when lie became a Catholic. 

The " Religio Laid” has indeed a political tendency, being written 
to defend the Church of England against the sectaries: it is not, 
therefore, so much from the conclusions of the piece, as from the 
mode of the author’s deducing these conclusions, that Dryden’s real 
opinions maybe gathered;—as we learn nothing of the bowl’s bias 
from its having reached its mark, though something may be con¬ 
jectured by observing the course which it described in attaining it. 
From many minute particulars, 1 think it almost decisive that Dry- 
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den, when ho wrote tho “Roligio Laici,. was sooptioal oonoarning 
revealed religion. 1 do not menu that his doubts vv t * i * * « ji I i«i - 
and permanent nature, which havo at different, times induced men, 61 
whom bettor might havo been hoped, to pronounce HiciuhoIvc-h jr<M- 
thinkerfl on principle. On tho contrary, Dry don seems to have don »i< 
with such a strong wisli to bolievo, as, acpoiupunied witii rireumBtam •• 
of extrinsic inilueuco, led him finally into tlm opposite ex* ,r, n'' Oi 
credulity. IIis view of tho doctrines of Christianity, and of its evi¬ 
dence, were such as could not legitimately found him in the con¬ 
clusions he draws iu favour of the Church of England} and aecord- 
ingly, in adopting them, he evidently stretches his complaisance 
towards the national religion, while perhaps in his lirari In* v.a rvrn 
then disposed to think there was no middle course between natural 
religion and the Church of Rome. The first creed which he examines 
is that of Deism; which he rejects, because the worship of one sole 
deity was not known to the philosophers of anticpnty, and is therefore 
obviously to be ascribed to revelation. Revelation thus proved, the 
puzzling doubt occurs, whether the Scripture, as contended by Cal¬ 
vinists, was to be tho sole rule of faith, or whether the rules and 
traditions of the church aro to be admitted in explanation pi the holy 
text. Here Dryden does not hesitate to point out the inconveniences 
ensuing from making the sacred pa<je the subject of the dubious and 
commentary of the laity at large : when 


“The common rulo was made the common prey, 
And at the mercy of tho rabble lay; 

The tender pago with homy fists was gall’d, 
And he was gifted most that loudest bawl’d ; 
Tin 1 spirit gave the doctoral degree, 

And every member of a company 
Was of his trade and of the Bible free.** 


This was the rule of the sectaries,—of those whose innovations 
seemed, in the eyes of the Tories, to be again bursting in upon 
monarchy and episcopacy with the strength of a land-flood. Dryden 
therefore at once, and heartily, reprobates it. But the opposite 
extreme of admitting the authority of the church as omnipotent in 
deciding all matters of faith, he does not give up with the same 
readiness. The extreme convenience, nay, almost necessity, for such 
authority, is admitted in these remarkable lines: 

“Such an omniscient church we wish indeed; 

*Ttoere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed," 

\ 

A wish, so forcibly expressed, shows a strong desire on the part of 
the poet to be convinced of the existence of that authority to which he 
so ardently desired to submit himself. And the argument which 
Dryden considers as conclusive against the existence of such an 
omniscient church, is precisely that which a subtle Catholic would find 
little trouble in repelling. If there be such a church, says Dryden, 
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wliv does it not point out tlie corruption of the cation, and restore it 
where lost ? The answer is obvious, providing that the infallibility of 
XTchurch he previously assumed; for Whmrtr 

restoring or explaining Scripture, if God has given to 1 ope and 
Couneil S the inspiration necessary to settle all doubts in matters of 
faith? Dryden must have perceived where this argument led him, 
2d he rotifer compounds witli the difficulty than faces it. The Scrip. 

ture, he admits, must be the rule on the one hand; SJ* agefaife 
it was to be qualified by the traditions of the earlier ages, and in. 

exposition of learned men. And he concludes, boldly enom, u . 

11 Shall l epeakplaiu, and, iu a nation free, 

Assume an honest layman s liberty * 

I think, according to my little skill. 

To my own mother-church subnutting still, 

That many have been saved, and many may, 

Who never heard this question brought in play. 

The tin letter’d Christian, who believes in gross, 

Plods on to heaven, and ne’er is at a loss; 

T\.r the strait srate would be made straiter yet, 

Were none admitted there but men of wit.” 

This seems to bo a plain admi ion, that lb.ointhoyv^ mv olvgm 

himself Ld that the best way was to think as little as possible upon 
the subject. But this was a sorry conclusion for affording firm faun- 

^ '^'ufther^louht appears to have puzzled Dryden so much, as to lead 
him finally to the Outlmlic faith for its solution. This was the lutur- 
fate of those who never heard the gospel preached, supposing belie! m 

it essential to salvation i 

» Because a general law is that alone, . 

Which must to all, and everywhere, be known. 

Drvden it is true, founds upon the mercy of the Deity a hope, that 

the benefit of the propitiatory sacrifice oi mir 1 e* aiW urn> be «- 

tended to those who knew not of its ]»wer. But tin crteaoi ot 

Ml,•iin.sius viuids iii tin' poet’s road; ami though he disposes ot it Muh 
Athanasius etanosm \ u ’ . (li) , seemly,there is an in* 

, 1 “ ...X.ST*L* -‘wa-w-ht ».m 

ll-ist. by sieging that belief iu the Christian religion is au essential 

1 remarks, it will follow that Dryden iiv 

could 1 be a firm or steady believer in the Chuveh of Engknd ^l - 
trines. The arguments by which he i yj tWm JJ™ ““ 

far: and when he commeueeda teacher ot butl .or lliu,!. 
time while in words he maintained the doctrines ot bis motheichurih, 

his conviction really hovered between natural religion and the tanh 
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Rome. It ia rotwlmblo that his Wanda dohot floem to have con- 
sidorocl the “ltelini" Ltuci” aa cxpvc sivo^ of hw decided **• 

for Charles Blount, a noted freethinker, in consequence ot that very 
work, wrote a doisticoil tivatise in |>ruso, bearing the same 1 Cj nn 
ii jeribed it with great testimony of respect to his nine ; ioiimih 
friend, John Dryden, Esquiro.” Mr. Mount, living in close habits 
with Dryden, must have Known perfectly well how to him ■ ,|; ,in( ll,i 
polemical poem; and, had lie suppled it woe written under a deep 
udiefnf the truth of the English creed, can it bo thought M w Q\M 
nave inscribed to the authorft tract against all luvelatioii 
fcvence is, therefore, sufficiently plain, that the dedicator knew & 
Dryden was sceptical on the subject, on which lie had, out of com¬ 
pliment to church and state, affected a conviction; and that his 
“ Iteli^io Laici” no more inferred a belief in the doctrines ot Oln 
tianity, than the sacriliee of a cock to iEsoulapias proved the heattmn 
philosopher’s faith in the existence ot that divine leech. 1 Ihm -u 
D ryden had certainly proceeded. His disposition to believe in Chris¬ 
tianity was obvious, but he was bewildered in the maze of doubt in 
which he was involved; and it was already plain that the church, 
whose promises to illuminate him were most confident, was likely to 
have the honour of this distinguished proselyte. Dryden did not, 
therefore, except in outward profession* abandon the Church ot 
England for that of Home, but was converted to the Catholic faith 
from a state of infidelity, or rather ot Pyrrhonism. 1 his is made Tin 
clear by his own words, from which it appears that, having once 
admitted the mysterious doctrines of the Trinity and ot redemption, so 
incomprehensible to human reason, Dryden felt no right to make any 
further appeal to that fallible guide : 


“ Good lifo be now my task ; my doubts are done; 
What more could fright my faith than three in one? 
Can 1 believe Eternal God could lie 
Disguised in mortal mould, and infancy ? 

That the great Maker of the world could die r 
And after that trust my imperfect sense, 

Which calls in question his omnipotence ?’* 


From these lines it may be safely inferred, that i try den’s sincere 
acquiescence in the more abstruse points of Christianity did not h og 
precede his adoption of the Roman faith. In some preceding verses 
it appears how eagerly he received the conviction of the church's in¬ 
fallibility, as affording that guide, the want of whom he had in some 
.< degree lamented in the “ Religio Laici 

“ Wliat weight of ancient witness can prevail, 

If private reason hold the public scale ? 

But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 

Thv throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 

20 
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n track mo to believe tliec, thus conceal <1, 

And Search no farther than thyself reveal d; 

Whomthou hast promised never to forsake!" 

Wo Bad, ttaetao, ttot D ^'“ ““ SS 

kind which is bioli the Church of 

an existence. Neithe rh a ve t f(jn , jsh enoug fr to abandon 

it for the more corrupted doctrm of_Ro^ hut, being tossed on 

the secure haven to moor m^tbP ancbor inthe fi rs t moorings 

to .hiol.thj flS! klvipg to choose 

between two religions, he shoddjave adogj ^ ^ M fouUy 

tion, reason, and even prep - „. ’ 0 { the Christian church. But 

corrupted from the pnmvtiv c simp > peptic philosopher, can 

of Chilliugworth, or tbe toi The Matter, in hi3 account of 

picious minds of Bayle and b the very arguments 

L own conversion to the Catbo c . U xt n irrc ^. The ■ 
pleaded by Dryden, as tli«e *$£ o{ the text, are 

rf Bos.net, .• f~l«e»tly totedIt .g Thc victorious 

a^saSFjtffsa^**- 

character.’ , . towards the end of CharlesILs 

tho same side in political c l UC3t .. ’ ; tl p;„t, both were enemies 

of the sectaries, both wen. ‘ lb 0 enr i y a s since Jlilton 

conversion M of «l converts to too 

i »’ P'\fV»nlio priest llftd to COHUJM 

In approaching Drydou. tli.-r --^ ^ e8j have been im- 
fow of those personal pi - 1 » , -p l o ,, 00 t had, besides, before 

EftT .. & - - - 

adopted the Catholic religion. 
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Such being thodinpiwiliuii of DrydciiH mind, and hucIi thopoculiar 

facilities oltlie R.anohiirclumm in making jn lyti-M. it w oy no 

means to bo denied, that cireuniKtuneoo in tli« ... h laiiiily mu 

h it u: 11 ion strongly forwarded his taking Much a step. iImwiIo, iU ‘ y 
Kliz&beth, had For some ttaio boon a Catholic 5 and though sho muy 1 
aoquittod of any share ill influencing his determination, yet her n. w 
faith neoessorily brought in to his family pormuiH l»oi liable an* * in- 
posed to do BO. Bin oldest and bo t beloved non, Charles, maho mud, 

though upon uncertain authority, to havo 1 .. u ( atlioin. brim-e m 

father, and to have contributed to hi* changed Almvu all, Jamos, \m 
muster, to whose fortunes he hod so closely attached himHeit, had now 
beoome as porsimonious of his fuvour as Ids church is oi salvation, 
nml restricted it to 1 liosC of hlB OWtt SSct. It is more Ilian prol*b! 
though only ft conjecture, t.lmt Dryden might 1x3 made the subject of 
those private exhortations, which in that reign culled rlom-tiny ; 

and, predisposed as he was, he could hardly bo supposed capable of 
resisting the royal eloquence. 1' ' . while pointing out oireuindniio** 
of proof, that brydens conversion was not made by manner of bar¬ 
gain and sale, but proceeded upon a sincere though errmifoUH con- 
viction.it cannot be denied, that his situation as \ .t-linnet.*, and lus 

expectations from the king, must have oonduoed to his taking his final 
resolution. All l mean to infer from tin* above statement i«, that his 

interest and internal conviction led him to tin* Haute eoiicluHion, 

If we arc to judge «d* Drvden's sincerity in his new faith by the 
determined firmness with which he retained it through *d report 
and bad report, we must allow him to have been a mart y r, or at h*a*t 
a confessor, in the Catholic cause. If, after the Revolution, like many 
greater men, lie had changed his principles with tie- times, In* was not 
a person of such mark as to bo selected from aU the nation, and 
punished for former tenets. Supported by the friend-hip-*1 K - h< t. r, 
and most of tie Tory nobles who were active in tin Kevolmi<n, of 
Leicester, and many Whigs, and especially of the Lord Chaml^rlain 
Dorset, there would probably have been little difficulty in p* rmittin 
so eminent an author to remain poet-laureate, if be had recanted tie- 
errors of Popery, But the Catholic religion, und the consequent 
disqualifications, were an insurmountable obstacle to his holding that 
or any other office under government; and Dry den’s adherence to it, 
with all the poverty, reproach, and oven persecution which followed 
the profession, argued a deep and substantial conviction of the truth 
of the doctrines it inculcated. So late as 1699, when a union, in 
opposition to King William, had led the Tories and Whigs to look on 
each other with some kindness, Dry den thus expresses himself in i 
letter to his cousin, Mrs. Steward: “The court rather speaks kindly 


* In a libel in the B Sta p terns,** Dryden is made to say— 

“Oue son turn'd me, I turn'd the other two 
But had not an indulgence sir, like you.", 
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of rae than does anything for me, though they promise _ largely; and 
uerhans they think I will advance as they go backward, in winch they 
will be much deceived: for I can never go an inch beyond my 
^science and my honour. If they will consider me as a man who 
has done my best to improve the language, and especially the poetry, 
and will be content with my acquiescence under % r i. 
meuLand forbearing satire on it, that I can promise, because I can 
perform it: but I can neither take the oaths, nor forsake my leligion, 

\, ecauae I know not what church to go to, if I leave the Catholic; they 

are all so divided amongst themselves in matters of 

salvation, and yet all assuming the name of Protestants. y 
be nleased to open your eyes, as he has opened mine ! 11 nth is but one, 

and they who have once heard of it, can plead no excusc ii they do not 

therefore^adherenceto the communion of a falling sect, loaded too at 
he time with heavy disqualifications, and liable to yet more dangerous 
suspicions, can be allowed as a proof of sincerity, we can hardly 
question that Dry Jen was, from the date of his conviction, a serious 

%i7cm^ did not long remain ^warded, nor was 

i.;„ lien suffered to be idle in the cause which he had adopted. On the 
lth\>f March 1685-6, a hundred pounds a year, payable quarterly, 
tas added to his pension •* and probably he found himselt more at 
under the regular and economical government ot James, than 
when his support depended on the exhausted exchequer of Charles. 
Soon after the ^ranting of this boon, he was employed to defend the 
™s of converSi to the Catholic faith, alleged by. Anne Hyde, 

^hllo have been found in Charles II.’s strongbox, James had with 
on pother toA fcSSlS! 

highly injudicions, and adapted to “c p ‘ ec “ ° k ^ 

sacrifices which they had made to the d | votion 

the moment that they E? UB< * - „ L c „; on ” which the apologist 

SS ZXSLZ&Zi of the C te8y * 
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1 
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* The grant bears this honourable ^ that we, for and in considera- 

tion of the many good and acccptab “ the gec0 nd, as also to us done and 

S*r^S -teof tbo learning and eminent abilities of the said 

J, D., n &c. 
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whom tho Protestant causo was then defended ; and the tone of his 
arguments is harsh, contemptuous, and insulting. A raker up oi Ui« 
ashes of princes, a hypocrite, a juggler, a latitudinn nan, im; tli« ms, 

terms which he affords the advocato of tho Churoh of England, in 
defence of which ho had so lately been himself a distinguished cham¬ 
pion Stillingfleet returned to Urn elmrge ; mid when lie <-mne to the 
part of the defence written by Dvyden, he did not spare the t-ei H„im 
invective, to which the acrimonious stylo of tho poet-laureate had 
indeed given an opening. “Zeal,” says Stillingfleet, “ in n new 
convert, is a terrible thing, for it not only burns, but iages like the 
eruptions of Mount iEtna; it fills the air with noise and smoke, and 
throws out such a torrent of living fire, that there is no standin 
before it.” In another passage, Stillingfleet talks of the tempta¬ 
tion of changing religion for bread;” in another, our ant Uors wonh, 

that 

41 Priests of all religious are tho same, * 


are quoted to infer, that he who has no religion may declare for any. 
Dry den took his revenge both on Stilling fleet the author, and on 
Burnet, whom he seems to have regarded as tho reviser of this answer, 
in his polemical poem of “ The Hind and the Panther.” 

If we can believe an ancient tradition, this poem was chiefly com¬ 
posed in a country retirement at Rushton, near his birthplace in 
Huntingdon. There was an embowered walk at this place, which, 
from the pleasure which the poet took in it, retained the name ot 
Dryden’s Walk; and here was erected, about the middle of last 
century, an urn, with the following inscription: “In memory of 
Dry den, who frequented these shades, and is here said to have com¬ 
posed liis poem of * The Hind and the Panther/ ” 

“The Hind and the Panther” was written with a view to obviate 
the objections of the English clergy and people to the power of 
dispensing* with the Test Laws, usurped by James II. A change of 
political measures, which took place while the poem was composing, 
has greatly injured its unity and consistence. In the earlier part of 
his reign, James endeavoured to gain the Church of England, by fair 
means and flattery, to submit to the remission which he claimed the 
liberty of granting to the Catholics. The first part of Dryden’s poem 
is written upon this soothing plan; the Panther, or Church of 
England, is 

44 Sure the uoblest next the Hind, 

And fairest offspring of the spotted kind. 

Oh, could her inborn stains be wash’d away, 

She were too good to be a beast of prey.” 


The sects, on the other hand, are characterized, wolves, bears, boars, 
foxes,—all that is odious and horrible in the brute creation. But ere 
the poem was published, the king had assumed a different tone with 


* u Absalom and Ac hi toph el.” 
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the EstabHshedOhiirch. plated toprorare among the 

5 S«, i endeavoured to —a his ^ by — 

of the sectaries, this plan seemed to s ^ c p e ® d £v o S danger of the 
over their ancient enemies this interval the poem was con- 

eluded; and the last book c °“ S d 'incapable of any amicable 

Sf„sw i» mo, "to **» te f,te ' 


u Her hour of grace was pass d, 
l +i a A -fall of the English, hierarchy is foretold in that of the 

oit t allegory. M* *» *■» tk 

Established Church: 


n >Tis said, the Doves repented, though too late, 
Become the smiths of their own foohsh fate. 
Nor did their owner hasten their ill hour, 

T> tl + ciinV in credit, they decreased m powei , 
Like suows in warmth "that mildly pass aw iy, 
Dissolving in the silence of decay. 


«if iovs hereafter must be purchased hero 
Will! loss of all that mortals hold so deal, 

Then welcome infamy and public shame 
And last a long farewell to worldly fame 
$8 said with ease, hut, oh how barfly tnod 

kSSS 4 sb£?*^ “ 

•t nnlhimr vet vet all thou hast to give; 

Then addlhcwe maybe years ftonhasttoUve: 
i. , <,«ii. then poor and nakeu conn, 

ii ** ^ 






In the preface, as well as . in ‘M' e andperhapsnone 
feeling to resent personal accusation. 




StilliogBwtis. Ww wel *?«Wg!S?^SS5!ilft»^» ste “ d - 
av SactSXfp® Me, 
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mnny striking and ourious trails of resemblance to th< oh| ’ 

as was natural, gave deep offencoto the party for wli. < 

For not only iliil Burnet at tlio time ©xpreBB . . . ■ , 

asperity of Dryden, but long afterwards, when wntmg bis histoiy. 
ho 1 pronounced a severe ccnsuro on the immorality of “B Plam w 
inaccurately expressed as to bo applicable, by common 

io the author’s private character. From this owns and merohc 
accusation, the memory of Drydcn was indignantly vindicated by his 

friend Lord Lansdowne. . 11 

It is also worth remarking, that m the allegory of ^ swallows. 

introduced in the Third Part of “'! lie Hind an.l tlm 1 anllier, the 

author seems to have had in Ins eye the proposal made at agism 

consult of the Catholics, (hat they si.. r.-im- irom the t m ..I 

increasing hatred of all ranks, and either remain quad st I... 

settle abroad. This plan, which originated m their despair of Jam' 

being able to do anything effeotual in their favour, was set aside by 

the fiery opposition of Father Petre, the martin ot the la bio told 

by the Panther to tlio Hind. 

The appearance of “The Hmd and the Panther cxcilnl n clamour 

_ t JLl- _ J-k a lvl i /in, 4* i Art Ar * A I i U ! l I i i I II 


8 party; Ijuu tins upon a>uu. avunou v.* .. - ■ 

arbitrary power, with the unpopular circumstance of its commg 
a new convert to the royal faith, involved our poet in the general 
suspicion with which the nation at large now vie\wd the fi ightest 
motions of their infatuated monarch. The most noted amongst tin>se 
who appeared to oppose the triumphant advocate of tic Hind w ie 
Montague and Prior, young men now rising into eminence. I hey 
joined to produce a parody entitled the “ Town and Country Mouse; 
part of which Mr. Bayes is supposed to gratify his old friends. Smith 
and Johnson, by repeating to them. The piece is, therefore, founded 
upon the twice-told jest of the “ Rehearsal/’ There is nothing new or 
original in the idea, which chiefly turns upon the ridiculing the poem 
of Dryden, where religious controversy is made the subject of dispute 
and adjustment between a Hind and a Panther, who vary between 
their typical character of animals, and their real character as the 
Catholic and English church. In this piece, Prior, t ho ugh the younger 
man, seems to have had by far the larger share. Lord Peterborough, 
on being asked whether the satire was not written by Montague in 
conjunction with Prior, answered—“Yes; as if I, seated in Mr. 
Cheselden’s chaise drawn by his tine horse, should say, ‘ Lord! how 
finely we draw this chaise !’Indeed, although the parody was trite 
and obvious, the satirists had the public upon their side; and it now 
seems astonishing with what acclamations t uis attack upon the most 
able champion of James’s faith was hailed by his discontented subjects. 
Dryden was considered as totally overcome by his assailants; they 
deemed themselves, and were deemed by others as worthy of very 
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distinguished and weighty recompense;» and what waa jot tt’more 
decisive Droof that their bolt had attained its mark, tho aged poet 
is said to have lamented, even with tears, the usage lie had received . 

from two young men, to whom ho had been always civil. This last 
circumstance is probably exaggerated. Montague and Prior had 
doubtless been frequenters of Will’s coffee-house, where Dryden he d 
the supreme rule in criticism, and had thus, among other rising wits, 
been distinguished by him. That he should have telt their satire 
is natural, For the arrow Hew with tho wind, and popuhuity amp y 
supplied its deficiency in real vigour; but the reader may probably 

political warfare to suffer so deeply from the parody, as Dr. Lookier 8 
anecdote would lead us to believe. “ It wc can suppose him vexed, 
says that accurate judge of human nature, “ wo can haidly deny him 

souse to coucctil Ins uneasiness. , . 

Although Prior and Montague were first m place and popularity, 
thme wanted not the usual crowd of inferior satins s and poetasters 
to follow them to the charge. “ The Hind and the Panther was 
assailed by a variety of pamphlets, by Tom Brown and otheis. It is 
worth mentioning, that on this, as on a former occasion, an adversary 
of Dryden clioso to select one of his own poems as a contiast to I s 

s£t a efftx^^n te ^SuS pointing '....t the inconsistency 

unbroken train of reasoning, and that Dryden, when he wrote the 
Beligio Laici” was under the impulse of the same conviction, whic , 
fuv+li-r nvnsoruted led him to acquiesce in the laith ot Home. 

it kinff ^DViearsto* have been hardly less anxious to promote the 

disDcrsion of “ P The Hind and the Panther,” than the Protestant paity 
r ;r, ie and its author. It was printed about the same 

SSo T H h°e ,SpjJly tto. 8 h t .. or tta. 

. That Prior was discontented with his share of prcfe.™ent ai.pc«8 f i Omtho 
verses entitled “ Earl Robert’s Mice," and an angry expostulation elsewhere 

“ My friend Cliarles Montague’s preforr’d; 

Nor would I have it long observed, 

That Qne mouse eats while t’other s starved. 

i ± ir „ k*i! no fnrthpr to be relied on than as showing tho 

There is a ^he “Town and Country Mouse," which says, that Dors, 
importance attached to tbe xo\\n*_ J u . j brought a mouse to wait 

in presenting Montague to King Wilham, said, I nave o a 

on your Majesty." “ I will make a man of him, said u»o mu d , a 

pension of 500 /. upon the fortunate satirist. 
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editions: a circumstance rather to bo imputed to tho celebrity of 
the author, and to tho anxiety which i'oos, as well as friends, enter¬ 
tained to learn his sentimonts, than to any disposition to acquiesce in 

his arguments. , 

But Dryden’s efforts in favour of tho Catholic cause were not 

limited to this controversial poem. Ho is said to havo been at fin ± 
employed by tho court, in translating YanUasa “History d Heresies, 
a work held in considerable estimation by the Catholic divines. Ac¬ 
cordingly, an entry to that purpose was mado by Tonsou in the 
Stationers* books, of such a translation made by Dry den a j his 
Majesty's command. This circumstance is also mentioned by Burnet, 
wlio adds, in vGry coarso and abusivG torms, tliat tlic success of^JilB 
own remarks having destroyed, the character of "Vai dlas as a lit bn inn, 
the disappointed translator revenged himself by the sevcie chmnctei 
of the Buzzard, under which the future Bishop of Sarum is depicted 
in “ The Hind and the Panther ” The credulity of Burnet, especially 
where his vanity was concerned, was unbounded; and tlieie seems 
room to trace Dryden’s attack upon hii , rath* r 1 • some real or sup¬ 
posed concern in the controversy about the Duchess of York 8 papers, 
so often alluded to in the poem, than to the commentary on Vanllas, 
which is not once mentioned. Yet it seems certain that Drydcn 
entertained thoughts of translating “ The History of Heresies;” and, 
for.whatever reason, laid the task aside. He soon after was engaged 
in a task, of a kind as unpromising as remote from his poetical Studies, 
and connected, in the same close degree, with the religious views of 
the unfortunate James II. This was no other than the translation 
of “ The Life of St. Francis Xavier,” one of the last adopted saints of 
the Catholic Church, at least whose merits and supposed mirach 
were those of a missionary. Xavier is perhaps among the latest also, 
whose renown for sanctity, and the powers attending it, appears to 
have been extensive, even while he was yet alive * Above all, he was 
of the order of Jesuits, and the very saint to whom Mary of Esic had 
addressed her vows, in hopes to secure a Catholic successor to the 
throne of England. It was, therefore, natural enough that i »rydcn 
should have employed himself in translating the life of a saint, whose 
virtues at that time have appeared so peculiarly meritorious; whose 
praises were so acceptable to his patroness; and whose miracles were 
wrought for the credit of the Catholic Church, within so late a period. 
Besides, the work had been composed by Bartoli, in Portuguese; and 
by Bouhours, in French. With the merits of the latter we are well 
acquainted; of the former, Drydcn speaks highly in the dedication. 
It may perhaps be more surprising, that the present editor should 
have retained this translation, than that 1 Jryden should have under¬ 
taken it. But surely the only work of this very particular and enthu- 


* Ju the “ Staple of News.” act ii. scene 2, Jonson talks of the miracles done \ y 
the Jesuits in Japan and China, as current articles of intelligence. 
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siastic nature which the modern English language has to exhibit, was 
worthy of preservation, were it but as a curiosity. The creed and the 
character of Catholic faith are now so much forgotten among m 
(popularly sj^eaking), that, in reading the “ Life of Xavier,” the Pro¬ 
testant finds himself in a new and enchanted land. The motives, and 
the incidents, and the doctrines, are alike new to him, and indeed 
occasionally form a strange contrast among themselves. There are 
few who can read, without a sentiment of admiration, the heroic 
devotion with which, trom the highest principle of duty, Xavier 
exposes himself to hardship, to danger, to death itself, that he may 
win souls to the Christian faith. The most rigid Protestant, and the 
most indifferent philosopher, cannot deny to him the courage and 
patience of a martyr, with the good sense, resolution, ready wit, and 
address, of the best negotiator that ever went upon a temporal em¬ 
bassy. It is well that our admiration is qualified by narrations 
so monstrous, as his actually restoring the dead to life; so profane, as 
the inference concerning the sweating crucifix; so trivial and absurd, 
as a crab’s fishing up Xavier’s cross, which had fallen into the sea; 
and, to conclude, so shocking to humanity, as the account of the saint 
passing by the house of his ancestors, the abode of bis aged mother, 
on his road to leave Europe for ever, and conceiving he did God good 
service in denying himself the melancholy consolation of a last fare¬ 
well. Altogether it forms a curious picture of the human mind, strung 
to a pitch of enthusiasm, which we can only learn from such narra¬ 
tives : and those to whom this affords no amusement, may glean some 
curious particulars from the “ Life of Xavier,” concerning the state of 
India and Japan, at the time of his mission, as well as of the internal 
regulations and singular policy adopted by the society ot w ach tUe 
saint was a member. Jesides the 1 l Jfe of Xavier,” Dry den is said to 
have translated Bossuet’s “ Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine 
but for this we have but slight authority. 

Dry den’s political and polemic discussions naturally interfered at 
this period with his more general poetical studies. About the period 
of James’s accession, Ton son had indeed published^ second Volume 
of Miscellanies, to which our poet contributed a critical preface, with 
various translations from Yirgil, Lucretius, and Theocritus, and iour 
Odes of Horace; of which the third of the First Book is happily 
applied to Lord Roscommon, and the 'twenty-ninth to Lawrence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester. Upon these and his other translations Garth has 
the following striking and forcible observations, though expressed in 
anguage somewhat quaint;—“ I cannot pass by that admirable English 
poet, without endeavouring to make his country sensible of the obliga¬ 
tions they have to his Muse. Whether they consider the flowing 
grace of his versification, the vigorous sallies of his fancy, or the 
peculiar delicacy of his periods, they all discover excellences never to 
be enough admired. 1! they trace him from the first productions of 
his youth to the last performances ot his age, they will find that as the 
tyranny of rhyme never imposed on the perspicuity of sense, so a 
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lansruict sense never wanted to be eet off by the harmony of rhyme. 
tZZ tin! 'll..' l.i« Mr had no other mm . me. 

than to make his laurels bo sepu the moie. _ . , • 1 . 11 ;. 

“As a translator, he was just: as an inventor, In. was 

versions of some parts of Lucretius, Horace, Homer, and Virgil, 
throughout, <mve him a just pretence to that compliment which was 
mado to Monsieur d’Ablancourt ,a celebrated French translator. It u 
uncertain who have the greatest obligation to him, the dead 01 the 

11 "“With all these wondrous talents ho was libelled in his lifetime by 
the verv men who had no other excellences but as th< were bw 
imitators Where he was allowed to have sentiments superior to all 
others they charged him with theft. Hut Imw did he steal P no other¬ 
wise than like those who steal beggars’ children, only to clothe them 

in this reign Dryden wrote tho lirst Ode to St. Cc* ilia, lor her 
festival, in 1687. This and the Ode to the Memory of Mrs Anne 
KiUe<nw, a performance much in the manner of Cowley, and which 
has been admired perhaps fully as much as it merits, were the only 
pieces of general poetry which he produced between the accession of 
James and the Revolution. It was, however, about tins time that the 
poet became acquainted with the simple and beautiful hymns of tho 
Catholic ritual, the only pieces of uninspired sacred poetry whs h are 
worthy of the purpose to which they are dedicated. It is mil"; d.le 
to hear the “ Dies Ira,” or the “ Stabat Mater dolorosa, without 
feeling that the stately simplicity of the language, differing almost as 
widely from classical poetry as from that of modern nations, awes the 
cono-reo-ation, like the architecture of the Gothic cathedrals m which 
they are chanted. The ornaments which are wanting to tl.ese 
striking effusions of devotion, are precisely such as would diminish 
their grand and solemn effect; and nothing but the cogent and irre¬ 
sistible propriety of addressing the Divinity in a language understood 
I v the whole worshipping assembly, could Lave justified the discarding 
these magnificent hymns from the reformed worship. We must sup¬ 
pose that Dryden, as a poet, was interested in the poetical part of the 
religion which he had chosen; and his translation of ‘‘Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” which was probably recommended to him as being the 
favourite hymn of St. Francis Xavier, shows that they did so. I tat it 
is less generally knowu, that the English Catholics have preserved two 
other translations ascribed to Dryden: one of the “ l'e Deum,” the 
other of the Hymn for St. John's Eve; which are inserted in the poet s 

works. 

A characteristic of James’s administration was rigid economy, not 
only in ordinary matters, but towards his own partisans ; a wretched 
quality in a prince, who was attempting a great and unpopular revo¬ 
lution both in religion and politics, and ought by his liberality, and 
even profusion, to have attached the hearts and excited the hopes of 
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those fiery and unsettled spirits, who are ever foremost in times of 
national tumult. Dryden, one of his most efficient and zealous sup¬ 
porters, and who had taken the step which of all others was calculated 
to please James, received only, as we have seen, after the interval of 
nearly a year from that prince’s accession, an addition of lOul. to his 
yearly pension. There may, however, on occasion of “ The Hind and 
the Panther,” the Controversy with Stillingfleet, and other works 
undertaken with an express view to the royal interest, have been 
private communications of James’s favour. But Dryden, always ready 
to supply with hope the deficiency of present possession, went on his' 
literary course rejoicing. A lively epistle to. his friend Etherege, 
then envoy for James at Ratisbon, shows the lightness and buoyancy 
of his spirits at this supposed auspicious period. 

An event, deemed of the utmost and most beneficial importance to 
the family of Stuart, but which, according to their usual ill fortune, 
helped to precipitate 1 1 ir rum, : ,- xt called forth the public giatulak 
tion of the poet-laureate. This was the birth of that “ son of prayers” 
prophesied in the dedication to Xavier, whom the English, with obsti¬ 
nate incredulity, long chose to consider as an impostor, grafted upon 
the royal line to the prejudice of the Protestant succession. Dryden’s 
« Britannia Rediviva” hailed, with the enthusiasm of a Catholic and a 
poet, the very event, which, removing al hope of succession in the 
course of nature, precipitated the measures ot the Piince of Orange, 
exhausted the patience of the exasperated people, aud led them violently 
to extirpate a hated dynasty, which seemed likely to be protracted by 


a new reign. 


Whatever hopes Dryden may have conceived in consequence of 
The Hind and the Panther,” “Britannia Rediviva,” and other works 
favourable to the cause of James aud of his religion, they were sud¬ 
denly and for ever blighted by the Revolution. It cannot be supposed 
that the poet viewed without anxiety the crisis while yet at a distance: 
aud perhaps his own tale of the Swallows may have begun to 1 .ear, 
even to the author, the air of a prophecy. He is said, in an obscure 
libel, to have been among those courtiers who encouraged, by frequent 
visits, the camp on Hounslow Heath, upon which the king had 
..rounded his hopes of subduing the contumacy of his subjects and 
repel 1 in"' the invasion of the Prince of Orange. If so, lie must there 
have learned liow unwilling the troops were to second their monarch 
in his unpopular and unconstitutional attempts; and must have sadly 
anticipated the event of a struggle between a king and Ins whole 
people When this memorable catastrophe had taken place, our author 
found himself at omv exposed t" all the insult, calumny, and sarcasm, 
with which a successful party in politics never fail to overwhelm their 
discomfited adversaries. But what he must have felt.yet more severely, 
the unpopularity of his religion and principles rendered it not merely 
unsafe; but absolutely impossible, for him to make retaliation. His 
powers of satire, at s'ucli a period, were of no more use to Dryden than 
a sword to a mau wlio cannot draw it; only serving to render the 
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pleasure of insulting him the more poignant to 
necessity of passivo submission more bitter to linn self. . 1 

rous satires, libels, songs, parodies, andpasquiUadee which s<*li-mm/i--i 
the downfall of Popery and James, Dryden had not only some ex< In- 
sively dedicated to his case, but engaged a portion, more or les . ot 
almost every one which appeared. Scarce * ather Petre, or the I a ( ial 
envoy Dada, themselves, were more distinguished by these lampoons 
than tho poet-laureate; the unsparing exertion of whose satirical 
powers, as well as his unrivalled literary pre-eminence, had excited a 
strong party against him among tho inferior wits, waose political 
antipathy was aggravated by ancient resentment and literary envy. 

Nor was the “ pelting of this pitiless storm” of abusive raillery tho 
worst evil to which our author was subjected. The religion winch he 
professed rendered him incapable of holding any offico under the now 
government, even if he could have bended his political principles to take 
the oaths to William and Mary. We may easily believe, that Dryden s 
old friend Dorset, now Lord High Chamberlain, felt repugnance 
to render vacant the places of poet-laureate and royal historiographer, 
by removing the man in England most capable of iilling tin in ? but 
the sacrifice was inevitable! Dryden’s own feelings, on losing the 
situation of poet-laureate, must have been greatly a ray: l by 
the selection of his despised opponent Shad well as his successoi; «t 
scribbler, whom, in (< UacFlecknoe, he had hiinscli placed pre-eminent 
in tho regions of dulness, but who now, so far as royal mandate can 
arrange such precedence, was raised in ins stead as cliiel among 
Euglish poets. This very remarkable coincidence has led several of 
Dryden’s biographers, and Dr. Johnson among others, to suppose that 
the satire was actually written to ridicule Shad well's elevation to the 
honours of the laurel; though nothing is more certain nan that it 
was published while Dryden was himself laureate, and could be hardly 
supposed to anticipate the object of his. satire becoming his successor. 
Shadwell, however, possessed merits with King William, which were 
probably deemed by that prince of more importance than a 11 the genius 
of Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, if it could have been combined in 
one individual. He was a staunch Whig, and had suflered under the 
former government, being “ silenced as a non-conforming poetthe 
doors oi* the theatre closed against his plays ; and, if he may himself 
be believed, even his life endangered, not only by the slow process, of 
starving, but some more active proceeding of his powerful enemies. 
Shadwell, moreover, had not failed to hail the dawn of the Revolution 
by a congratulatory poem to the Prince of Orange, and to Queen Mary 
on her arrival, in every point of view, his principles, fidelity,' and 
alacrity, claimed William’s countenance ; lie was presented to him by 
Dorset, not as the best poet, but as the most honest man, politically 
speaking, among the competitors; and accordingly succeeded to 
Dryden’s situation as poet-laureate and royal historiographer, with 
the appointment of 300 1. a year. Shadwell, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, triumphed in his success over his great antagonist ; but his 
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triumph was expressed m straius which showed he was totally smworthy 

ot D„to. Sft griShf^SSSS*S>?B 

hope.."*..”S .'ye^of the S»«», his income rest™ .W 

entirely upon Ins literary e*ertio , • P au d the advantage of 

necessity of providing and educating 7’ ■ ^ by tlie popular 

Shigl^&Mj.perhapsmore^“^^TltaSed, he pltiently 

H prndeSly bent to the the emlld 

he might privately circulate ^tewhg P nslation 0 f Pitcairn’s heau- 

family, as the “ Lady s Song, Dundee it seems certain that i 

tifnl tpitaph on the Vmeonnt M k prrwe 

made no formal attach on g ® on t b e Revolution, called 

Those ^° < imputed to d TuUia ,” d id injustice both to his 

prudence and his poetry. chan | e bis opinions, and become 
written by Mamwaring, who lived to cna a 

very sorry for what he had ^ne. • ediate resource. Indeed, 

The theatre again became D^de a^mme ^ of ^ poeVs> wb ich 
had been prohibited during ^ ^ gratification to the author, 

whose newly-adopted whg fotcd 4 cntation doomed to afford 

father Dominic. JNor was x , whom it was appointed. I' 01 tne 

more' l leasnre to the persona 0 e y concerning the deposing 

audience applied the numerous PJ SS ^ on the throne, to the 
the old long aud planting a female ffflu i and aU eyes were fixed 

—-SSS5 wlich throw her Mo «*» 

»fta. the EewMjicn, Ug.. to l;yt^ ? 

strnctnreof toe rcgoideil as the cljp 

bX. ^«e»« 

'±ESS«&~' *lrhrtf«srasftsa, 

w sse d a> r ainst him and his ten 0 t Leicester, brother of 

the h^ home arms agamst Charles ^ 

Algernon SidnJ^ a Republican as te , w ^ s ’-f‘Proscribed Catholic, 
war; and y et p2degraded laureate pr<»»» yse of 

to”iStJ“„f P Seri'S tte 

J-tJ b ^ 

themes upon which the eloquen 
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unbounded, although sometimes forgoU.nwl.ulljoy 

power. With all this .b-prmb-T’ reaso,J SS^TtSSm bis 

preface with a resolution to adopt tho counsel of the 

ii tu ne cede malls, sctl contra audentlor Ho.'' 

This tncrodv was brought forward in 1690 with great theatrical 
ihlS TtS nil these advantages, the first reception ot Don 

. u ; 

f ° T,?tiio same vear “ Amphitryon,” in which Dryden displays bis 

comic powe« to mm-e advantage than anywhere, excepting m the 

“ Snanfsh ’Friar,” was acted with great applause, calling forth tho 

erratulations even of Milbourne, who afterwards made bo # violent an 
giaxvuauuub evb. rni in pomodv was inscribed to 

attack upon the translation of V ngil. ine comeay jmiu 

Sir William Leveson Gower, whose name, well lmow n ■ 

the Revolution, may be supposed to have been leaked ' 4 V 

against misconstructions, to which Dryden s situaGon IW 

exposed him, and to which he plainly al udes in the p ° lo |- willb m 
author’s choice of this patron was probably dictated by Sn William 
Gower’s connexion with the Earl of Rochester, whose grand-danghte 

he EnimS d by the revival of his popularity, Dryden now ventured 
to brin«' forward the opera of “King Arthur,” or.gina ly designed as 
an entertainment to Charles H, “Albion and Albania® bemg written 
as a sort of introductory masque upon the occasion. Whcn wc con- 
siderthe strong and even violent political tendency of that pi efatoiy 
niece we may readily suppose that the opera was originally written in 
Htrain'very different from the present, and that much must have 
been softened, altered, and erased ere a play, designed to gratulatc the 


* « The labouring bee, when bis sharp sting is gone, 
Forgets his golden work, and turns a drone ; 

Such is a satire, when you take away 
That rage, in which his noble vigour lay. 

What gain you by not suffering him to teaze ye? 
He neither can offend you now, nor please ye. 

The honey-bag and venom lay so near, 

That both together you resolved to tear, 

And lost your pleasure to secure your fear. 

How can he show his manhood, if you bind him 
To bos, like boys, with one hand tied behind him ? 
This is plain levelling of wit; in which 
The poor has all the advantage, not the rich. 

The blockhead stands excused for wanting sense; 
And wits turn blockheads in their own defence.” 
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discovery of the Rye House Plot, could, without hazard, be acted altei 
the Revolution, 'i’he odious though necessary task of defacing Ins 
own labours was sufficiently disgusting to the poet, who complains 
that “ not to offend the present times, nor a government which has 
hitherto protected me, I have been obliged so much to alter ti e first 
desi m, and take away so many beauties from the writing, that it is 
now°no more what it was formerly, than the present ship ot the ‘Royal 
Sovereign,’ after so often taking down and altering, is the vessel it was 
at the first building.” Persevering in the prudent system of seeking 
patrons among those whose patronage was rendered effectual by their 
influence with the prevailing party, Dryden prefixed to King Arthur 
a beautiful dedication to the Marquis of Halifax, to whose cautious and 
nice policy lie ascribes the nation’s escape from the horrors of civil 
war, which seemed impending in the latter years of Charles 11., and 
he has not failed, at the same time, to pay a passing tribute to 
the merits of his original and good-humoured master. The music ot 
“Kin<r Arthur” being composed by Purcel, gave Dryden occasion 


divert to Urauut in me mu tHiuciiuu w atuiuu 

dances were composed by Priest, and the whole piece was eminently 
successful. Its good fortune, however, was imputed by the envious to 
a lively song ill the last act, which had little or nothing to do with the 
business of the piece. In this opera ended all the hopes which the 
world might entertain of an epic poem from Dryden on the sid>j< t of 

King Arthur. . . > T i * 

Our author was by no means so fortunate in Gleomenes, his next 

dramatic effort. The times were something changed since tlw lve'o- 
lntir. The Tories, who had originally contributed greatly to that 
event, had repented them of abandoning the Stuart family, and, one 
after another, were returning to their attachment to James, It is 
probable that this gave newcourago to Dry dun. who although upon 
[lie accession of King William he saw lumselt a member of an odious 
and proscribed sect, now belonged to a broad political faction, which a 
variety of events was daily increasing. Hence his former caution was 
diminished and the suspicion of his enemies increased in propo¬ 
tion The choice of the subject* the history of a Spartan prince exiled 
from his kingdom, and waiting the assistance of a to ;n monarch to 
lv-'minit corresponded too nearly with that of the unfortunate James. 
The scene of a popular insurrection, where the minds of a whole pcopl 

were inflamed,wL lia sto misinterpi taon. In 

storv of the Spartan Cleomencs was capable of being wrestett to 

and JuUti,- and t Wrc j» »" 

tint to such purposes it nad been actually applied by uryde . 

' of our . ltbor euch at the time as to permit lua pleadn 

hi"!!:, The ... of the 1— 

by indisposition, was devolved upon his friend boutheriK. w ho i -. 
and concluded the last act. The whispers of the author 8 cneniKs 
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tlie meantime procured a prohibition—-at least a suspeusion 

exertions of Hyde, Earl of Rochester, whd, "JI. tffiueem 

possessed necessarily of some inlluenoe ms ma' ' llia j ever y 

to its success. The plot is flat and uns.ias ac> > ■ iieomene* should 
event, and, in truth, beiug only the question win 1 hri ' ' . ( ; ’ r ,,,J r 

or should not depart upon an exp* 1 ' 1 luil f „ c .j r | i:i . 

hazardous than remaining where he was. ™ . A f j English 

ranter of the hero is more suitable to the Ireneh than tin im n 

v&iz Silvas* 

Bustle, which is necessary to fix the attention of J=he pomwenous 
audience of Loudon. In a theatre, where every man may, u ne , 

expresiOiis dissatisfaction, in defiance of beam-espnl* v « *juj- 
1 , ■ n i -i • -l • j„n «,;ii eolflrmn he loner fashionable . 


dedication to Lord Rochester, ana rnu xj i ±- i HO 

as translated from Plutarch by Creech, that it might appear how false 
those reports were which imputed to him the composing a J acobite 

Emitting, for the present, Dryden’s intermediate employments, 1 
hasten to close his dramatic career by mentioning that Lore J i n- 
phant,” his last play, was acted in 1692 with very had success. I s . 
who look over this piece, which is in truth one of the wors ; _ 

ever wrote, can be at no loss to discover sulhcient reason ioi its con¬ 
demnation. The comic part approaches to farce, and the tragic urntes 
the wild and unnatural changes and counterclianges ot the Spanish 
trao-edv. with the involutions of unnatural and incestuous passion, 
which the British audience has been always averse to admit as a legiti¬ 
mate subject of dramatic pity or terror. But it cannot be supposed 
that Dryden received the failure with anything like an admission of 
its justice. He was a veteran foiled in the last of his theatrical trials 
of skill, and retreated for ever from the stage with expressions which 
transferred the blame from himself to Ins judges, for, in fhe dedication 
to James, the fourth Earl of Salisbury, a relation ot Lady Elizabeth, 
and connected with the poet by a similarity ot religious and political 
opinions, he declares that the characters ot the persons in the diama 
are truly drawn, tlie fable not injudiciously contrived, tlie changes o 
fortune not nnartfuUy managed, and ! lie catastrophe happily intro¬ 
duced, thus leaving, were the author’s opinion to he admitted as 
decisive, no grounds upon which the critics could ground their oppo; 
tion. The enemies of Dryden, as usual, triumphed greatly in the tali 
of this piece, and thus the dramatic career of Dryden began and closed 

jj j >;j t [ success. 

Henceforward we are to consider Dryden as unconnected with 
the stage. 


Life of 




CHAPTER Til- 


M. f M *gggjs*saffSt^ 

Sf*SSmd Fan, cal-EisPrivate Character- 
Notices of his Family. 


/pH! evil consequences o the iievora™ «■ J or tw0fter that 
X fortuucs began to a J^_“wj«{L n ' a popll lantywas as short-lived 
event. It iswell known . grac iuahy drew off fr< •m the ting. 

under their ancient standaid iiattachment to the house of 
Stuart, the Whigs to theiT jedonsy ^ U.e roya det J cgted party) 

dictory motives were and some of his kinsmen, 

reconciliation took n ace bet chestertoDi his first cousin, with 

particularly with John un iy • „ l c b ved upon terms of 

whom, from about this period till^ *eatJ d Rochester, 

the queen’s uncles, were, we hav !>nnnected with the powerful 
favour, and through them he twm . by whom he had been 

deprived of his office, A^^iftyauKfl present, and. to his 

D„ao» m srs»i jss &. 

that Dry den and Tom lit' > * +i 10 one a Bank note for lOOl., 
Clm erlain, lound under their y ced tlrlt tliese pecuniary bene- 

the other for 501. I have ^“ady. _ . ^ a „ 0 BS a t present, and, 

factions were not J cld “5gn d noblefnendstook,like Dorset, 
probably,many of Drjdcn sopulent wbicllne ither royal mnnih- 

toPpS r° et *° 

mpted by the mischances ot his poit 11 Volution> ke appears t 

a very short period, once, soon after \ ^ ^ of ant hority in 

have regained, and maintained ti l uenU had occasion to alia 

■Will’s coffee-house to wlucli wc 1 < } - effectually establisht 

Hie supremacy, imb ed seems to ‘*£ ua l to taking a degt* 

that a “pinch out of to** » s utbbox ^ ^ nt *| 

in that academy of wit. " u °’ ^.• . ^distinguished by Drydcui 

Southernoand Congreve were pnncipull} 
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* * 


frionil .hip. IUh intimaoy iritb tibo fora or# though oddly commenced, 

BIHMUH HUOTl tn lu\r ripened Ill1»» Ut'll Hill l*«? friend J» that Hin 
pnri srl.M-lod Southerno to lini ill “ < M<■*»n m*im» i, nd uddruMHed to Inm 

I . . . . .• i< .. riti Ilf*. ' 1.*^., 


|HL*/ W 


mi opi t It*«if cmihImIi'ik .. the failure of *' I 1,(1 WlVi* Me 

; i ; he did ii’ilt i ‘1V i . | »i'i*HSUH it, 4 ‘ WIIH With ft Kill'l OlVlllty uIHlnl' 1 

tlm scone. This wim indeed uii omu ion in which even h 001! ooul I 

toll, from experience, how much tin* ny input hy of friciideWftft n<roSHHi) 

; > lootho tho injured fooling of un author. Hut Ouiigrove hcuiim to 
have gained yd further than KouIIhtmu urnm Di-ydcne fri.-mMim, 

fit' \\ ; i: I lltjPOducei 1 to 1 1 till I *y I* 1 ti I t | * ) , the # «* 1 1 * 1 1 i . 1 1 * • I )W 

Bachelor ” being put into the poet’s hauasto be i Dryden, 

after making a few olteratioilS to lit it for th" > ■ returned it t i tin 
author with the high und just oommendation ilmt it v, . tth* < ■ Hi • 

play ho had ever si•** 11 . 1 11 t ru11 1 . iL WHS mip 1 * ole til 11 1 1 * * 1111 ■ 0 

be msearible to the brilliant i oi Congreve's comic wl. eh ha 

novcv boon equalled bvauy English dramatisti unless hy Mr. Sheridan. 
Wan I :,ii• l tin* tragedies of 8ontherae, and for “The Mourn 
ing Bride.” Although these piooos contain many pa -»of g 

inter; f ;md oi heuutriul poetry, I know not but they contributed moiu 
than own the uI• eijunit lioimiie <«t 1 t<*\vo to chase natural an -1 p*»werlul 

expression of passion from the English stage, and to sink it into that 
maudlin and n Heeled and pedantic style of Ira ;> dy which haunted tho 
stage till Shakspeare awakened at tno call oi (iarriek. ** t '* I ■ *' d 
Marriage” of Southerne is an exception to this j for no one 

who has seen Mrs. Siddons ill Isabella can deny Southerns the powc 
of moving the passiotUS tilt ainuscuicut becomes bitter and almost 
insupportable distress. But these observations are boro out of place. 
Addison paid an eai*ly tribute to I)rj deu’i fa mo by 11 ie verses addroseetI 
to him on his translations. Among Dn leu’s h di tue.rui led inti¬ 
mates we observe Sir Henry Shere« l *emus, tho critic*, MoylOf Motteux, 
W alsh, who lived to distinguish the youthful merit of Bone, and other 
men of the second rank in literature. These, as his works testify, ho 
frequently assisted with prefi 5 , occasional verses, or similar contri¬ 
butions. But among our author’s followers and admii we must not 
reckon Swift, although related to him,* aud now coming into notice. 


* “Drydon, though my near relation,** says Swift, “ i ono whom I have often 
blamed, as well as pitied.” Mr. Malono traces their con sanguinity t rift*S 
grandmother, Elizabeth Dryden, being tho daughter of a brother of Hir Enu»intia 
Driden, the poet’s grandfather: so that the Dean of St. Patrick’s was the son of 
Dryden’a second cousin, which, in Scotland, would even yet bo deemed a near 
relation. The passages in prose and verse, in which Swift reflects on Dryden, are 
various. He mentions, in his best poem, “ The Rhapsody," 

The Prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics must confide in, 
c ,n - ' Though merely writ at tirst for tilling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilliug. 

Ho introduces Dryden in the “Battle of the Books,” with a most irreverent 
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t. • , . G^ift in a snMeoted to Ins cousin's pcrnsal some of those 

I^rfominaMvhich he entitled (' compoeit ions in which the > -mg 

author h- - wa - unable to discovi r the wit ami the tinst in the 

sentence- * u n , \* H irill i.i in 1V1 , ;IV b v repeated, although 

on whom it WM pWS® -J > nf Drvden everywhere scattered 
• offiuiks noon the tame ol ivivum 

impotent, attn M\ oxren tion of Swift, no author ot mm- 

lim aloseTal-'urs are still in'requt-I- has ventured to assail the 

Drydea had t ranslated sevafal satires 
r\ ' r ’Vnn l Tallin sr in the aid of his two m.h^, ot t ongreve, Creech, 

of Juvenal, and tallm^ - , , s ive a complete version 

Tate, and oth. m he was enable dm 10 P™* c i 

both Of t hat sal irist and of Kjj 1 ? w ith the first, 

bore a large share, translating tin whole ot version 

third, si> . tenth, and sixteenth aatimol J^yenal. To ■ n 
is prefixed the noted Essay on Satire, inscribed to the Eail ot corset 
Middlesex In that treatise our author exhibits a good weal of 
thi sort of learning winch was in fashion among the French cnt.es, 
a t^-tLoTtwT contented rather to borrow som-llmm from thorn 

than put himself to the trouble of compiling mote vai mum 

Such is the disquisition concerning the origin of the word tfatw). 

gtJtfJS SsSM si;£r sr; i 

satiTbf^ 9 ^Uodnctum 

E «KS n gcissgtjv ? 

wretched translation \ ){ A 1 , ing don, entitled “Eleonora.” 

This Wy « t J'eitrUium^t. Th. di~l ? to 

with the volunteer effusions of some minor poets, *“??. { iv te to h; 8 
friend to engag y ^ 11 _-„ iri ,,either knew the lord nor 

the lady, but was doubtless propitiated with a pioper ana j 

a«rf P to a H, M? «? a *»- <m.m j©p !z£g2ta &« 

throws out in the followtog assumed chamt . * ’ „ff,-rings, to 
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offprint upon tlio mournful occasion, nor was the application and foe 
?ud™d°moro extraordinary than that probably offered on the same 

sermon The leading and most characteristic features of the ladys 
character were doubtless pointed out to our author as subjects for 
illustration, yet so difficult is it, even for the best poet, to leign a 
sorrow which he feels not, or to describe with appropriate amd 
•mimated colouring a person whom ho lias never seen, that JJry- 
denTuoem resembles rather an abstract panegyric on an imaginary 

£n~ than an elegy on a real character. The elegy was published 

eai Tn 1693 Tonson’s “ Third Miscellany” made its appearance, with a 
dedication to Lord Eatcliffe, eldest son of the Earl ot^ Derwent water, 
who was himself a pretender to poetry, though our author thought so 
slightly of his attempts in that way that he does not even deign to 
make them enter into his panegyric, but contents himself with saying 
« ^at vou will be hereafter may be more than guessed by what you are 
at present” It is probable that the rhyming peer was dissatisfied with 
Dry den’s unusual economy of adulation; at least he disappointed some 
expectations which the poet and bookseller seem to have entertained 
of his liberality. This dedication indicates that a quarrel was com¬ 
menced between our author and the critic Eymer. It' a PP eaT ® j r . om t a 
passage in a letter to Tonson that Eymer had spoken lightly ol him m 
his last critique (probably in the short view of tragedy), and that the 
poet took this opportunity, as he himself expresses it, to snarl again. 
He therefore acquaints us roundly that the corruption of a poet was 
the generation of a critic; exults a little over the memory of Eymer s 
««Edo*ar ” a tragedy just reeking from damnation ; and hints at the 
difference which the public is likely to experience between the present 
royal historiographer and him whose room he occupied. In Ins epistle 
to Cono-reve, alluding to the same circumstance of Eymer’s succeeding 
to the office of historiographer, as Tate did to the laurel, on the death 
of Thomas ShadweU, in 1692, Dryden has these humorous lines 


0 that your brows my laurel bad sustain'd ! 
Well bad I been deposed, if you had reign’d: 
The father had descended for the son; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus, when the state one Edward did depose, 
A greater Edward in his room arose: 

But now not I, but poetry, is cursed; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 
But let them not mistake my patron’s part, 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 


From ilie letter to Tonson above referred to it would seem that the 
dedication of the “Third Miscellany” gave offence to Queen Mary, 
being understood to reflect upon ber government, and that she had 
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rnmmanded Rymer to return to the charge by a criticism on Dry den s 
Xvs but the breach does not appear to have become wider, and 
Drvden has elsewhere mentioned Symer with civility. 

Tc‘‘Third Miscellany” contained, of Dryden s poetry, a few Songs, 
the First Book, with part of the Ninth and Sixteenth Books ot the 
‘• Metamorphoses,” and the parting of Hector and Andromache, from , 

Sr ” from the Greek, but none such appeared, nor is it clear whether 
Dryden ever executed the version, or only had it m contemplation. 

The contribution, though ample, was not e \nostVaton- 

JSSfto Dryden, which is fortunately still preserved as a curious 
specimen of the minutia of a literary bargain in the seventeenth 

bookseller six hundred lines for twenty guineas, enters into a question 

in thc nde of three, by which he discovers, and proves, that for fifty 

guineas he has only 1446 lines, which he seems to take more uMundl), 
as he had not counted the lines until he had paid the money, fiom all 
which Jacob infers that Dryden ought, out of generosity at least to 
throw him in something to the bargain, especially ^as he had used* 
more kindly in Juvenal, which, saith the said Jacob, is not leckone.i 
so easy to translate as Ovid. Wliat weight was given to this Bupph- 
cationdoes not appear; probably very little, for the translations were 

not extended, and £ to getting hack any P"\? f th ® that 

point. Perhaps the songs were thrown in as a make-wei,ht ; lhc e 

was a “ Fourth Miscellany” published m 169 bbuttothis Dij«le y 

• « “'Tliirrl frpnv^ic and Ins Epistle to bn wocuiey 

gave a version ot the -Lima oloi n oaxm A llnr 

tnellcr, the requital of a copy of the portrait of SMtspeare. 

Tn 1 Drvden Addressed the beautiful lines to C ^ ... 

in 16J0 inuiin a t „ Hevras himself under a similar 

““d e sx. Mb. ot a* st sarJas 

mood to administer consolation to nis xuc n f+h» 0 fhis 

mFtS? for*£ Dryden was 

n °*Rnt independently of occasional exertions, our author now retired 

§r, tssiffit. ‘ssasr'o, 

was probably sugge t d by the e \\ eue laC( e p v the public 

whose “ Miscellanies’ had taught limi the value placed »y^ne p 

oil Dryden’s translations from the classics. .j- scheme was 

meditated cveu belore 1694, but in tl ' t . ,2 , l.ti 0 n. The names 

I K miis, speaks of it as under Ins immediate htera- 

of Virgil and .4 Dryden were talismans powcauc ^* 
t ’.rs cf England, and hx universal attention wpop. w p B ^ 


> 
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tlio work. Mr. Malono lias reoordcd tho following partifcnloii c 

; nfl . if W U\\ niniiH outluisiilMiu : - . , . * i 

?, lirTolu sou has justly remarked that the oat ion Beamed to consi.lr. 

various SlitionB of Ills author, Dr. Knightly Ohetv. furnished him 

" I tim „r,«i of the several books, and an Bi ay on the 

(Iporffics Tlu> lirst linos ot Hu: yToiit poet which ho i... m Ul • < 10 

v, xv111. .linnu.ml .m a pane of glais in one oi the windows of 
Clio iorlnn House, in Huntingdonshire, the residence oi (>'* 

l\'' USBtfd,w«made«t c..urt« 

seventh* iEneid was translated at Burleigh, the noble numsion ol the 

be of no great importance, I yd, have thought it proper to record 
because they will for over endear those places to (In '."( unv ,,l lh« 
Muses, and add to them a kind of celebrity which neither i he beauties 

of nature nov tho exertions ot art can bestow. . 

Neither was the liberality of tho nation entirely dispropOrtioned to 

the general importance attached to the translation ol V irgd by so 

some decree, the terms. There were two classes ot subscribes, the 
first set'of whom paid five guineas a-piece to adorn the work wit 1 
Engravings, beneath each of which, in due and grateful remembrance, 
wa D s blazoned the arms of a subscriber; this class amounted to 101 
persons, a list of whom presents an assemblage of noble names, few 
of whom are distinguished more to their civ. lit than by the place they 
there occupy. The second subscribers were 250 in number, at two 
guineas each. But from these sums was to be deducted the expense ol 
the engravings, though these were only the plates used , or Ogilby s 
Yireil, a little retouched. Besides the subscriptions, it would seem 
that Dryden received from Tonson fifty pounds lor each Book of Hie 
» Gcor-ncs” and “ Alueid,” and probably tho same for the ‘ Pastorals 
collectively. On the other hand, it is probable that Jacob charged a 
nrioe for the copies delivered to the subscribers, which, with the expense 
of the plates, reduced Dryden’s profit to about in ■ /. or 1300L-« 
trillin*' sum when compared to what Pope received foi the Iliad, 
whichwas certainly between 50001. and 60001., yet great in proportion 
to what the a«c of Dryden had ever afforded, as an encouragement to 
literature. It must indeed be confessed that the Revolution had given 
a new impulse and superior importance to literary pursuits. The 
semi-barbarous age which succeeded the great Civil War had been 
civilized but by slow degrees. It is true the king and courtiers, among 


* The antiquary may now scorch in vain for this frail memorial; fer tho hou 
of Chesterton was, 1807, pulled down for the sake of the materials. 
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. , , n /h^nluti' pleasures, enumerated songs and plays, 

their disorderly ana political intrigues, held satires in request ; 

and, in the course of ^ P^icaMnti g ^ ^ ^ encouvagement 
Imt they had neithei m .7 ^ ^ m( J ekborate departments o 
or study ot any ot ti e - nation neglected verse as what 

t „. puritanical bigotry. Seated a, 

Bitdnl the use, as ^^.J^nge in the manners of the English 
people. Instances he o fine , lrt3j were finally promoted 

te tb* «*» and atLsi 

^gr'rr'UWacy, ~ *» 

poctiy g|.^ f irs t | 0 fly where sensual joys invado. 




14. Pvthe religious manners of Mary; partly 

This was wrong * P , tlmner of William, who shunned excess, not 
by the cold and tmsoc ^ P w because it was derogatory; partly 
perhaps ^causertwasen , wag tQ tlisown the profligacy 


perhaps because 11 was "V bkbwa s to disown the profligacy 

by tlie political fashion of tto da ^ w “ t l udg a but most 0 f all by the 

tlint marked the partizans ot the tomans, . „ , . i: ._ 7 A11 

that maureo u v a nd the improver* 


that marked the partizans o - 1 ® improvement of education. All 

acre raitjog arose between tlw bud and his 

publisher. Their JS^bcST for Dryden, to .n. 

not to cultivate, ttose occa ^ ^ course of tbeir correspondence, 
which are often atk , , pn them when the translation uf Virgil 
Bu * ***"£ nfthe completion^ the seventh ^neid; at whicli 


n 


i»t a quarrel broke J*’*™* 

eviod Dry den £a*g«To * fit by the second snbscnp- 


> 


period Dryden charges Tonson i y ‘ ^ gec0 nd subserip- 

very beginning, to deprive him of anp.oht^y^ bookseUer cbarKed 

1 ,ons, alluding, I £ tbe swbsc ribers. The hibliopolist 

him upon the voiumes dehveied _ ^ tbe incensed bard, 

seems to have bent ®, , rirobahly without relaxing his exactions 

sion appears to have been the No tagqm V au &, although Dryden 
would alow »o , .1 ■ 1. „ 01, al orn ol .> m... t tot» 


would alley no “W b ”t e “r J" oSd^Tsto inontbs'-labonr ,t 

Town n W#T, til"'. ®W w» tol ' c 1”’ 
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i i ££ p j i mriiif# aC nnnnr ,f I Cfin not tliiillc 

for, they shall bo short, “!,»• U.,- wv J rf .. . 

on this otviision. In his prefaoos and do^ca^i , D y w 

ld .<f s a re ^ ; 1 , -' .I n venal” and “ Porsius,” ho nofthor indulged u 

"1 S n 1 SSii.-..1:.r 1..sand defects, nor in «?noral 

ontioal dissertations on pui «» . f him*, but ..tented I.U 

remarks «!«•« M"' Ul ' 'j th/anli.iiumo.n .li tortationsof Daoior 
with rendering into Bngnsn tne i , tl cn an explanatory 

and other ^XbsZre^as^S The parodies ^ Martin fisriblcni 
had not yet Wgned to ,| to illustrate the 

!'l‘s'i'cl'"But beside the dispute about the.tos in portjcular, and 

Svartous selfish advantages wWch 

i . lUiUrl, " » P» Xtt & to EC toto 

inscribing the transla-tioa of Virgd to ™te the . 

»f fersiS 3 d ,Sm : 

repugnance to hisfavounte plan 1. ex 93e3 ^ f 

i £rSgh&t^4 mlaU U mJU* -HI, 

WllTaklSe to his author’s consclei..had no scruple to nd.-ro-pt 

&fS3L^ tt Kngh^ns™Clyheleaguered.held his integrity; 

nom^spectofpersonal advantage, or importunity on the part of 
Tonson could induce him to take a step inconsistent with his re “S?° 
and political sentiments. It was probably during tlie coni'se of t e 
hifierinffS with his publisher that Dryden* incensed at some y . us.d 
of aecomnmdation on the part of Tonson. sent lnm three well-known 

* This gave rise to a good epigram: 

Old Jacob, by deep judgment sway’d, 

To please the wise beholders, 

Etas placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Eneas’ shoulders. 

To make the parallel hold tack, 
si Methinks there’s little lacking; 

One took his father pick-a-pack, 

And ’tother sent his packing. , . „ 

± « T am of your opinion,” says the poet to his son Charles, 11 that, by Tonson s 
means, almosUll our letters have miscarried for this last year. But, howw, ho 
has missed of his design in the dedication, though had P’ ^a eJ ^e booh 
it- for in every figure of tineas, he has caused him to be diawn, hkt Klll & 
William, with a hooked nose.”— Dryden hints to Tonson himself his susim ion of 
tliis unworthy device, desiring him to forward a letter to ins sou Chailes, but net 
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coarse and forcible satirical lines, descriptive of his(personal appear* 

aUte ' ^th leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 

"With two left legs, and Judas-colour’d liair, 

And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air. 


“Tell the dog,” said tlie poet to the messenger, “that he who wrote 
these can write more.” But Tonson, perfectly satisfied with this 
single triplet, hastened to comply with the author s request, without 
requiring any further specimen of his poetical powers. It would 
seem, on the other hand, that when Dryden neglected his stipulated 
labour, Touson possessed powers of animadversion, which, though 
exercised in plain prose, were not a little dreaded by the poet. Lord 
Bolingbroke, already a votary of the muses, and admitted to visit their 
high priest, was wont to relate that one day he heard another person 
enter the house. “This,” said Dryden, “is Tonson; you will take 
care not to depart before he goes away, for I have not completed 
the sheet which I promised him, and if you leave me unprotected I 
shall suffer all the rudeness to!which his resentment can prompt his 

But whatever occasional subjects of < issension arose between Dryden 
and his bookseller, mutual interest, the strongest of ties, appears 
always to have brought them together, after the first ebullition of dis¬ 
pleasure had subsided. There might, on such occasions, be room for 
acknowledging faults on both sides; for if we admit that the book¬ 
often to have been abundantly captious and irascible. Indeed, as the 
poet placed, and justly, more than a mercantile value upon what lie 
sold, the trader, on his part, was necessarily cautious not to afford a 
m-iee which his returns could not pay; so that while, in one point of 

view, the author sold at “ ^SiS^m ilL 

roallv tfot no more than value 101 uis monty. 

recompensed is usually r 

. i . . * ijl i *i t iv 1 i i di can li e s ^il^l 1 

seller, whose trade can only exist by buying that v^ch can be soldLto 

advantage. The trader who imrchased the 1 aiauisv uose iui wm 


b 


'y 


xraue cun umy iaiou o _ T A 

advantage. The trader who purchased the “ 1 aradise Lust ior ten 

pounds had probably no very good bargain. . . liscnssio - s 

1 However fretted by these teasing and almost humiliating discuss ons, 
ixowevti iitu j .his m-eat labour; and about 


language ” was given to the public in July, 1097. So eager was the 

general expectation, that the Inst ^mon ™ . <ItBatisfie d” 

months, and a second published eariy m the new. jm ™ .» 

says Johnson, “his friends, and, for the most part, sdenced Lis cnemie.. 


i tun ini. satisfied that F®rrand will do by this as he did by tuo letters 
^FcU I sen?^ “i allut 2J * dkatins to the king, of which they received 

. Johnson’s “ Life of Dryden,” 










TiTFE Ol 1 ' JOM$ I'KYDb' 


\ 


„, U , r o.n.» « 

sr.jftp&«65.»saa«£isasi5: 

£V «!■“"" 'j!XSTaS-... fi° 

Tub, Swift; ni ' | , ,| , ( . •, . I,, aV ootually in being a certain 

word of a sincere ma . • + pnn .hitioii id Vi rdl was lately printed 

petoaUed John 1 Vi : 'lil!:'!-..i -m.-!■ .na-l,, Kt 

1 know, is yet .to be seen, 11 " v|| . 11 tho good . lent by 

logics, made it f hospitality, Virgil 

1 ”" 1 "' i» "rj*i .. «>»» i"''"’ ']"■ 

sc?. <*«&**>«£ tss^s^ 

„od.r r B!w««.ii.» 

blit, when it came to the trial, u 7 . . i pvfl ii e( i \y V the wit against 

to mount.” A yet more bitter rep 0 ^ >»\< Q eor gi cs ” and 

the poet for his triple dedication of tl ■’ l'. 1, T,,,! M..I- 

^jneid to tmee sevcia I contemned Odes, hko the 

grave. But, though the locoiiecu n m ompt these over- 

spreke ® lire he had too much taste and perception of 

S 3 ?undermine by a formal criticism the 

,U Thfs°was r reservcTfOTLukc Milbourne, a clergyman, who, by that 

i:«S*i m. rr f? no ve , ry rS’5jar“ 3; 

Dry den hints! he forfeited by writing libels on lus i V nry 

from another testimony he seems to have been a person of n.ovg 

rivalryfor he had also thought of translating Virgil himself, 
}.. -nolitical animosity, for he seems to have held revolution prmcip ■ 
i ? epn re gontment for Dryden’s sarcasms against the clergy, or, most 
proha!.1 •• all these united, impelled Milbourne to P»bl^ a mortftnmw 
criticism entitled “Notes on Dryden’s Virgil, in a Let to a 1 nenO. 
“And here” said he, “in the first place, I must n Is own Jacol 
Tonson’s ingenuity to be greater than the translator s, who, in the 
inscription ol - his fine gay (title) in the front of the book, calls it very 
honestly Dryden’s Virgil, to let the reader know that this is not that 
Yiro-il so much admired in the Augustan age, an author whom Mr. 
Drvden once thought untranslatable, but a A irgil of anothei stami, 
of a coarser alloy, a silly, impertinent nonsensical 

and uncertain style, a mere Alexander Ross, or somebody mfei or to 
l im, who could never have been known again in the translation it the 
same of Viro-il had not been bestowed upon linn in large characters in 
the frontispiece, and in the running title. Indeed, there is scarce tin 
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maani nominis umbra to be met with in this translation, which being 
fairly intimated by Jacob, lie needs add no more, but si populus vidt 

(lecipi, decipiatur.” 

With an assurance which induced ope to call him the iairest of 
critics, not content with criticising the production of Dryden, Mil- 
bourne was so ill advised as to produce, and place in opposition to it, 
a rickety translation of his own, probably the fragments of that which 
iad been suppressed by Drydcu's version. A. short specimen, >oth i>; 
his criticism and poetry, will convince the reader that the powers of 
the former were, as has been often the case, neutralized by the insipidity 
of the latter, for who cau rely on the judgment of a critic so ill qualified 
to illustrate his own precepts ? I take the remarks on the tenth 
Eclogue, as a specimen, at hazard: “This eclogue is translated in a 
strain too luscious and effeminate for Virgil, who might bemoan his 
friend, but does it in a noble and a manly style, which Mr. < »gilby 
answers better than Mr. D., whose paraphrase looks like one of Mrs. 
Pehn’s when somebody had turned the original into English prose 

before. 

“ Where Virgil says— 


■1 


I Atari et myriccc flevere , 

the figure’s beautiful. Where Mr. D. says— 

The laurel stands in tears, J 

And hung with humid pearls, the lowly shrub appeal’s, 

the figure is lost, and a foolish and impertinent representation comes 
in its" place. An ordinary dewy morning might fill the laurels and 
shrubs with Mr. D.’s tears, though Gallus had not been concerned 

in it. 

Aud yet tho queen of beauty blest his bed— 

“ Here Mr. D. comes with his ugly patch upon a beautiful face: 
what had the queen of beauty to do here? ... Gabos was of 
duality, but Lycoris’s spark a poor inferior fellow; ana yet the queen 
of beauty, &c., would have followed there very well, hut not where 

wanton Mr. Id. has fixed her. 

Flush’d were bis cheeks, and glowing were his eyes. 


“This character is fitter for one that is drunk than one in au amaze¬ 
ment, and is a thought unbecoming Virgil. 

And for thy rival, tempts the raging sea, 

The forms of horrid war. and heaven’s inclemency. 

“ Lycoris, doubtless, was a jilting baggage, but why should Mr, D. 
belie her ? Virgil talks nothing of her going to sea and perhaps she 
had a mind to be only a camp laundress, which office she might be 
advanced to without going to sea: the forms of horrid war, for lioi >ida 

cadrct, is incomparable. 
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His brows, a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies drown, 

,, fi<mre . Sylvanus had swinging brows to drown sacli a 

The meads are sooner drunk with morning dews. 

i ii lint then that bee3 should be drunk 
“Rivi signifies no such t u , J browze, for drunk’s the 

with flowery shrubs, 01 goats be aiun 

verb, is a very quaint tliougii^ Milbourue thus introduces 

After much more tot a con fidence woi-thy of a better 

his own version of the m &t k.. o 0 ,■ H i t i, at x’d offer no loul play, 

nor find faults in him, without PJJs translation of the First 

•sis scs ssa-i'sa u ^ 

original:-- T I T Y R U S. 

Eclogue I- 

Mel Beneath a s Pf f in ^ e ® C e h d J°p’ p iy ^ 

And country songs to humble leecls apply. 

We our sweet fields, onr native country fly. 

We have our country; you in shades may lie, 

And ^tylUs fair and blithe proclaim, 

Ind make the woods repeat her busom name. 

These peaceful play-days on onr muse bestow d, 

At Ipast he’st alway be a God to me , 
m'v lambs shall oft his grateful offerings to 
Thou seest, he lets my herds securely stray, 

M ssasisassfiflist,. 

No ancient owner there m peace remains. 

Sick I, with much ado, my goats can duve, 

This, Tityrus, I scarce can lead alive j 
On the bare stoues, among j^on hazels past, 

Just now, alas! her hopeful twins she cast. 

Yet had not all on’s dull and senseless been, 

We’d long agon this coming stroke forseer. 

Oft did the blasted oaks our late untold, 

And boding choughs from hollow trees foretold. 

But say, good Tityrus! tell me who sitho G , 

Who peace, so lost to us, on you bestow d. 

hi, aborUve ato -pi to deg ^ e 0 ^ f t Dlluciad)aud Samuel 

cekbrated for his ^ us of thif} by voluuteer- 

?g h,’ Dry Jon’s defence. But Drydeu needed not their assistance. 
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The real excellences of liis version were before the public, and it was 
rather to clear himself from the malignant charges against his moral 
principles, which Milbournc had mingled with his criticism, than for 
any other purpose, that the poet deemed his antagonist worthy of the 
following animadversion:—“ Milbourne, who is in orders, pretends, 
amongst the rest, this quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul on priest¬ 
hood: if I have I am only to ask pardon of good priests, and am afraid 
his part of the reparation will come to little. Let him be satished that 
he shall not he able to force himself upon me for an adversary. I 
contemn him too much to enter into competition with him. His own 
translations of Virgil have answered his criticisms on mine. If (as 
they say, he has declared in print) he prefers the version of Ogilby to 
mine, the world has made him the same compliment, tor it is agreed 
on all hands that he writes even below Ogilby. That, you will say, is 
not easily to be done, but what cannot Melbourne bring about ? I am 
satisfied, however, that while he and I live together, I shall not be 
thought the worst poet of the age. It looks as if I had desired him 
underhand to write so ill against me, but, upon my honest word, I 
have not bribed him to do me this service, and am wholly guiltless of 
his pamphlet. It is true I should be glad if I could persuade him to 
continue his good offices, and write such another critique on anything 
of mine, for I find, by experience, he lias a grfeai stroke with the reader, 
when he condemns any ot my poems, to make tlie world have a better 
opinion of them. He has taken some pains with my poetiy, but 
nobody will be persuaded to take tlie same with his. If I had taken 
to the church (as lie affirms, hut which was never in my thoughts) I 
should have had more sense, if not more grace, than to have turned 
myself out of my benefice by writing libels on my parishioners. Hut 
his account of my manners and my principles are ol a piece with ms 
cavils and his poetry, and so I have done wiiIt him for ever. 

yyhile Dry den was engaged with his great translation, he round two 
months’ leisure to execute a prose version of “ Hresnoy s Art of 
Painting,” to which he added an ingenious Preface, the 'work oi twelve 
mornings, containing a parallel between that art and poetry; of which 
Mason has said, that though too superficial to stand the test of strict 
criticism, yet it will always give pleasure to readers of taste, even 
when it fails to convince their judgment. Tins version appeared in 
1695. Mr. Malone conjectures that our author was engaged iu this 
task by liis friends Closterman, and Sir Godfrey P .11 eller, artists who 
had been active in procuring subscriptions for hi - \ lrgil. He also 
wrote a “ Life of Lucian,” for a translation of his worl by Mr. 
Walter Moyle, Sir Henry Shere, and other gentlemen of pretension to 
learning. This version, although it did not appear till after his. death, 
and although he executed no part of the translation, still retains the 

title of “Drydcns Lucian." 




f Profitco to tlie Fables* 








LlPH or JOHN 




December, i _ » a „ of Drvden —this was the death of ALuy, wifi 
ll rVvVr l> °Ke Third II is diM m- nit to mnr»'ivn in wlmt nnmiHT the 
of Tw^W tKnfitunate James tfould have treated the memory 

be was suffering Yet,am«ig ^ ocoa8 h n , there are few 

wtth trionillj .«■ hufrieniUy voice, upoo.. i- '- I" 

»ho ao not call. 3 ^ ^ WM heard ... ,...... 

Virgil was lianlly "J?Slto commoniy calloU " Alec.let’s 

n.™ °tm.S£el to toe 

• a +>iia Qrtipndid taslc He had been solicited to undertake it 
bv XrtJwoto o? the Musical Meeting, which had lor several jears 
met to Sebratc the feast of St Oeeilia their patonMS, »a»h ^b. 

SirA e ffi a e.fc^'S.r^rs; FJtzz i »w 

fa st. Cecilia’s feast; who, yon know"j 

ssawss tfa tsiwsi “ tofje., 

one of them being Mr. Bridgeman, "V.'. k of 

s„re time 1 which is con.tenanced. by Dr. Bird,f. esp~, tot 

Drvden himself “ observes, in an original lettei ol his, that lie 

employed for almost a fortnight in composing and correcting it. On 
the 1 other hand, the following anecdote is told upon very respectable 
authority “ Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, happening 
to pav a'morning visit to Dryden, whom he always respected, found 

inquiring the cause, ‘ I have been up all night, replied the> old ■ *£* • 

« niy musical friends made me promise to write them an Ode I k In a 
feast of St. Cecilia: I have been so struck with the sul>ject which 
occurred to me, that I could not leave it till I had completed it; here 
it is, finished at one sitting.’ And immediately he showed him ihu 
Ode, which places the British lyric poetry above that of any oth 
nation.” These accounts are not, however, so contradictory as they 
may at first sight appear. It is possible that Dryden may have com¬ 
pleted, at one sitting, the whole Ode, and yet have employed a, toit 
bight, or much more, in correction. There is strong internal evidence 
to show that the poem was, speaking with reference to its genera 
structure, wrought off at once. A halt or pause, even of a day, would 
perhaps have injured that continuous flow of poetical language anu 
description, which argues the whole scene to have arisen at once upon 
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..he author's *«»• 

CSiSSSA S-fcMj : V :. 

strain of thought au<l feeling r th. “foreabandonto tlm r. : r* 
ever, in tUi3 rcaaonnxg. v-htoli 1 tiy r; • ^ ^ ^ ^ modfl of 

mer.-v; only bec-uig hun t . capricious ns a poetic imagination; 
mating f -ons of® “ Ha may hire been 

so that it m vi-ty i><.--ltd**, tha • tions and emendations, 

. |. U + - n-u .m. ? e • ;i»**■* 1 th© author as many 




perhaps ot 


f twenty-four been."™” ant hor M many 
n« v« v pr.-a» n8 f I”’" 5* S t ,\ u upon »iie author*? 

« 4 «s *J 1 .«•»<«- 


■W iwt inii 1 u tv i.iil Drv.I.'n W <■« •>»* »" Mi “ 

been m»re .than tl • • | n JJJ originally composed 1 Jeremiah 

inn sic for this celebrate poe festival whose productions were 

Clark* «M of the ateward. Of • , |or and 

more remarkable lor .if mind and taste, he 

en.rgy. I***** 1 ’*.ug flights of th, 

V have failed m sett i« composition 'vas not jndged worthy of 

pnlilirataOB* ii ,c *’ - 1 - ' au uin£2S 8* -et to music by 

Hughes, at the r.viuo-t ot ^ .IXfc concert iu 1711 ; but 

v ho With ni^g oa connect the ( -m with the art 

... ih< r V. ■ ‘ . ■ : • .. V • : 1 • d wa * -■' . v 

it celebrated. At length m l -£; trc A ,S3. Covent Gulden, with the 

full hu - win h the cmbmKl tttoitoof ^ arst ta. m*. 

accmed to insure. In. aUliouvi^t'u^^ • . all the applause 





e *■ ' • ■ V' . Tit wJn toM.lmw.tr « n vownjw 

mv•'•'It when 1 writ it . * . , ,j lU t iie father Oi tmM t 

Mr. Malone bus £ \ Renter of Witt s cofce-bou*. 

NUrlav. then a TernfcJJrt tot>5to. on the publication* 

•• Alexander s 1 *W-\ • *° .• . 1 j d noble * Ode that bad i cor l*<a 

him on haring Prodncedths b yom* gentleman (rrejhd 

written in any . ^doend. nor erer will- TW 

1 indent, a nob or Ode the -ore of rawtr 

It war an mwnxd < • > . . w U la m 

almost uivoliintanlr. and I t«wr ^ y,^ whwb appmrM ta 

The preparal** of a . T hi;h i> rv d- n K ; » to 

SJSTs .w. I;. w-u «»' t: .iHff f 

ri re „u,-i»».T* "•'T* -^i ;ii >!.< •»« r rt --’<“1? • • 
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ESrst rsK. 

»4 fSSS K^.tady,l 

please God, he " 1 , te ? J° 1 ., ;’ m . ese rvinK hie.” It is affecting to 

cannot spend my i » 11 . it man; yet the necessities of 

read P^fKttons of the ^uouTmJth the road to im- 

the poet, li «■ ■ ■. ail ^ jlryden were favoured hy the rulers of 

s°oX!v »™; vea % 

HowS” h^Swuhrtmmthai.»pon tho 

subiect of blank verse and rhyme, seems to havebeenlong since passe 
awav- and weobserve, with pleasure, that Dryden, in the course of 
the peciiniary transactions about Virgil, reckons upon the assistance 
of Sir Robert Howard, and consults his taste also in the revisa^ oft 
version But Dryden never altered the “ Conquest of Oluna, being 
fir,t intended by the necessity of revising Virgil, and afterwards. 

* 00k *5 1''X 554**5 

Granville^ ’ upon his tragedy of “ Heroic Love,” acted m the begin- 

nl °Gi° f sucefss of Virgil encouraged Dryden about this time to turn 
his eyes upon Homer; and the general voice of the literary world 

called upon him to do the venerable Grecian the same semrawhic 
the Roman had received from him. It was even believed that he had 
fixed upon the mode of translation, and that he was, as he elsewhere 
exnresses it, to “fight unarmed, without Ins rhyme. * A dubious 
anecdote bears, that lie even regretted he had not rei 'U ivd Virgil into 
blank verse, and shows at the same time, it genuine, how tar he must 
now have disapproved of his own attempt to turn into rhyme the 
Paradise Lost. The story is told by the elder Richardson, m his 
remarks on the tardy progress of Milton’s great work in the public 
opinion .f When Dryden did translate the First Book of Homer, 

x * Milbourae, in a note on that passage in the dedication to the JEmnd—'"He 
ioko can write well in rhyme, may write better in blank verse , ’ says,—' We shall 
know that, when we see how much better Dryden s Homer will be than his 

Virgil/’ 

f 6(1 Much the same character he gave of it (t\e., Paradise Lost) to a north- 
couDtry gentleman, to whom I mentioned the book, he being a great reader, but 
not in a right train, coming to town seldom, and keeping little company. Dryden 
amazed him with speaking so loftily of it. 1 Why, Mr. Dryden/ says he (Sir W . L. 
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which lie published with the Fables, he rendered it into rhyme; nor 
have we sufficient ground to believe that he ever seriously intended, 
in so large a work. to renounce the advantages which he possessed, 
by his unequalled command of versification. That in other respects 
the task was consonant to his temper, as well as talents, he has him¬ 
self informed ns. “ My thoughts," he says, in a letter to lalifax, in 
1699, “ are at present fixed on Homer; and by my translation of the 
first Iliad, I find him a poet more according to my genius than 
Virgil, and consequently hope I may do hi m more justice, in his fiery 
way of writing; which, as it is liable to more faults, so it is capable 
of more beauties, than the exactness and sobriety of Virgil. Since it 
is for my country’s honour, as well as for my own, that I am willing 
to undertake this task, I despair not of being encouraged in it by 
your favour.” But this task Dryden was not destined to accomplish, 
although he had it so much at heart as to speak of resuming it only 

three mouths before his death. 

In the meanwhile, our author had engaged himself in the composi¬ 
tion of those imitations of Boccaccio and Chancer, which have been 
since called tbe “ Fables; ” and in spring 1699, he was in sucli for¬ 
wardness, as to put into Tonson's hands “ seven thousand five hun¬ 
dred verses, more or less,” as the contract bears, being a partial de¬ 
livery to account of ten thousand verses, which by that deed he agreed 
to furnish, for the sum of two hundred and fifty guineas, to he made 
uii three hundred pounds upon publication of the second edition. 
This second payment Dryden lived not to receive. With the con¬ 
tents of this miscellaneous volume we are to suppose him engaged, 
from the revisal of the Virgil, in 1697, to the publication of the 
Fables, in March, 1699-1700. This was the last period of his labours, 
and of his life; and, like all the others, it did not pass undisturbed by 
acrimonious criticism, and hitter controversy. The dispute with 
Milbourne, we noticed, before dismissing the subject of v irgu ; but 
there were two other persons who, in tlieir zeal for morality and 
religion, chose to disturb the last years of the lite ot Dryden. 

'l'lie indelicacy of the stage, being, in its earliest period, merely the 
coarse gross raillery of a barbarous age, was probably of no greater 
injury to the morals of the audience, than it is to those of the lower 
ranks of society, with whom similar language is evenrwhere admitted 
as wit and humour. During the reigns ot James I. and Charles I. 
this licence was gradually disappearing. In the domination of the 
fanatics, which succeeded, matters were so much changed, that, tar 
from permitting the use of indelicate or prolane allusions, they 
wraii. ■! up not only tlieir most common temp oral atlairs, but even 
their very crimes and vices, in the language of their spiritual concerns. 


told me Ih • thing himself) 
J hove done my Virgil in 
Supposed by Mr. Malone 
Cumberland. 


4 Mis not in rhyme.’ 1 Xo [replied Pijden]; nor trouW 
rhyme, if / tro< t * begin it again.'* —This o versa: i>'U is 
to littVO boon hold with fc>ir W ilfivd Ltiwsoil* of iscll in 
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Ln'-nvy was « using the creatureavariceJ“fo V i<Hi •’’"•I' t-'iul rebellion, 

lous; and, as Dryden himself expresses it, 

The sin wns of our native growth, I is true; 

The scandal of the sin was wholly now. 

Misses there were, but modestly conceal d, . 

Whitehall the naked Goddess first reveal d , 

Who standing, as at Cyprus, in her slmne, 

Tho strumpet waS adored with rites divine. 

Tliiq torrent of licentiousness had bogftni in S0TH6 degjeo fto 
11119 101 V ° • , -I tt whose mannera did not encourage 

even upon the accession ot 1 , f -A& eg But after the Revolution/ 

the same general licence deemed a necessary 

when an affectation of prdl 7 to be thought possible that a 

attribute ot loyalty, auci wneu o - + ^ r ± beinf? a republican, 

m »» misht toe »•< jm* Zemed a 

nuisance, it then nappcnct, i were men whose in- 

bustling and activeomwrtgbJo.ah ^ more biglaly 

ISThbS^ Thus, si Richard Blackmore, a grave physician, 

who to wit “in opposition to 

restore them to their sweet and chaste mansions, and^to 
in an employment suited to their dignity. With this lanaaoie-nei^ 
bc wrote “ Prince Arthur, an Epic Poem,” published in 1695. The 
preface contained a furious, though just, diatribe, against the licence 
of modern comedy, with some personal reflections aimed at D'-ydcn 
directly This the poet felt more unkindly, as Sn Richard had, 
without acknowledgment, availed himself of the hints te had thrown 
out in the “ Essay upon Satire," tor the management ot an epic poem 
on the subject of King Arthur. He bore, however, the attack 
without resenting it, until he was again assailed by Sir Rich aid in his 
“Si'/ire upon Wit,” written expressly to correct the dissolute ana 
immoral performances of the writers of his time. With a ponderous 
attempt at humour, the good knight proposes, that a “ hank lor wit. 
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»-i• i nn i iuf oil which had hitherto passed as 
“mUS b”c»llk in, pnrilM » U» ".int, re-coined, and isswi 

““Lk”5‘o^“ “Stbov. Tiros, we are told (wit being phonal, 

described as a malady), 

Vanine, that look’d on all the danger past, ^ 

Because ho ’scaped so long, is seized ;.t h s , 

By p—, by hunger, and by Dryden bit. 

He Irrins and snarls, and, in his dogged t, t 

Froths at the mouth, a certain sign ut wit. 

Elsewhere the poet complains, that the universities, 

Debauch’d by Dryden and his crew, 

Turn bawds to Tice, and wicked aims pursue. 

Again, p. 14 j 

Dryden condemn, who taught men how to make, 

Of dunces wits, an angel of a rake. 

But the main offence lies hi the following passage: 

Set forth your edict; let it be enjoin’d, 

That all defective species be recoin d , 
gt F m—t and R—r both are lit 

To oversee the coining of our wit. 

T «'t these bo made the masters of essay, a 

They’ll every pisce of metahtonch weigh,^ ^ 

4is trl^when 

F P nOMi"rew y SoiX;rne, manly Wycheriy, 

WhSus «fined, will grievous sufferers be. 

ST "u'k'd mixtuv:-,tb-in be purgtdaway^ 

When once bis boasted heaps .u-o me ted dowm 

A cbestful UtolStod. 

Those who will U—n a nu it, au 

A goodly mass of bullion left belling 

ii,; ns the Hibernian wit, who, a* tis toia. 

Burnt his gilt feather, to collect the gold. 

* 

But what remains will be so pure, twill beat 

Th« examination of the most severe; 
mr e *?i X c v’< < and Talbot s test abide, 

7AKfS.“i»» *« «• ”» w 

jass Dt5d “' 
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mi 


f: JStWtK.Sr^ J&'iy »• 

manes of his Artnms. i\ j J f Kimr Arlliur, in my 

kuight that I drew the plan of an <“•* 1 M ; nl l .,„ ;1)l ,., ; of king- 
preface to the translation of JuvenaT. man0ff0 . i therefore 

dome were inaohmes too P 0 £, 6 ]! ’ hirl-lnis»»£ Eryx, when they were 

asi- ... 

traduce me in a libel. nm : H A contained in his 

Hd. 2, .«.< 

..«■ 

“ l B^a fl SJ«fomS«w2 cham^on S3? BlS« had arisen, to 

« A short VW of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Sta . 

Hisdualities as a reformer are described by Dr. Johnson m language 
Mis qualities as a 1 mm „ „ f -,. moc i for a controvertist; with 

sufficient leaATng with Action vehement and pointed, though often 

ia!££&*, -a. ^iiis 

highest degree keen and sarcastic; and wv- a » 1 

n-nrl invigorated bv the iust confidence m his cause. 

‘‘Thus qSfied and thus incited, he walked out to battle, and 

assailed Jt once most of Jbhe Inins writers, from 
His onset was violent: those passages, which, while they stood sing 
had passed with little notice; when they were accumulated and 
exposed together, excited horror. The wise and the pious caught the 
alarm, and the nation wondered why it had so long suffered irreligion 
and licentiousness to be openly taught at the public charge. 

Notwithstanding the justice ot this description, there 13 a stra■ g 
mixture of sense and nonsense in Colliers celebrated treatise. No 
contented with resting his objections to dramatic immorality upou the 
substantial grounds of virtue and religion, Jeremy labours to confute 
the poets of the 17th century, by drawing them into comparison with 
Plautus and Aristophanes, which is certainly judging ot one crooked 
line by another. Neither does he omit, like his predecessor 1 ryrme, to 
marshal against the British stage those fulmmations directed by the 
fathers of the church against the Pagan theatres; although Collier 
could not but know, that it was the performance ot the heathen ritual, 
and not merely the scenic action of the drama, which rendered 1 
sinful for the early Christians to attend the theatre. The book was, 
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however, of great service to dramatic poetry, which, from that time, 

was loss degraded by licence and. indelicacy. 

Dryden, it may he believed, had, as his comedies well deserved, a 
liberal share of the general censure; hut, however, he might have felt 
the smart of Collier’s severity, he had the magnanimity to acknowledge 
its iivstice. In the preface to the Fables, he makes the amende 
honorable. “ I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because m many 
things he has taxed me justly ; and I have pleaded guilty to all 
thoughts and expressions of mine, which can be truly argued of 
obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. It he he my 
enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my friend, as I have given linn no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence ot a bad cause, 
when I have so often drawn it for a good one.’ io this manly and 
liberal admission, he has indeed tacked a complaint, that Collier had 
sometimes, by a strained interpretation, made the evil sense of which 
lie complained ; that he had too much “liorse-play in lus raillery; 
and that, “ if the zeal for God's house had not eaten him up, it had at 
least devoured some part of his good manners and civility Collier 
seems to have been somewhat pacified by this qualified acknowledg¬ 
ment and, during the rest of the controversy, turned his arms chiefly 
against Congreve, who resisted, and spared, comparatively at least, 

the sullen submission of Dryden. . , 

While these controversies were raging, Dryden s time was occupied 

with the translations or imitations of Chaucer and Boccaccio. Among 

these the “ Character of the Good Parson is introduced, probably to 

confute Milboume, Blackmore, and Collier, who had severally chaigcd 

?5£ wi* the wilful Biidm-omcililalcd upon 

to have 8 mflamed 7 the hatred of Swift, who, with all his lejdies. was 
slrictlv attached to liis order, and keenly jealous of its honouis. 
Drvden himself seems to have been conscious of his propensity to 
assail churchmen. “ I remember,'’ he writes i ■ > lus sons, ‘ the counse 
vou save mo in your letter; but dissembling, although lawful 1 ? ® 0I ? e 
.■k " is not my talent; yet, for your sake, I will struggle with the 
nhiu’openness of my nature, and keep in my just resentments ague t 
that degenerate order.” Milboume, and other enemies ot our author, 
ta^teYEa» clergy, to tatog retodorta. 

when he wished to take them, in the reign of Chaika, witl a tow to 
the Provostship of Eton, or some Irish preferment. But Diyden 
assui-es us, that he never had any thoughts of entering the cliuich.-^ 
Indeed his original offences of this kind may be safely ascribed to the 
fashionable practice after the Restoration, ot laughing at all that was 
n^mmted seiious before that period. And when Dryden became a 
convert to the Catholic faith, he was, we have seen, involved in an 
immediate and furious controversy with the clergy ^j^kurdio 

tonucss, became aggravated, by controversy, into real dislike and 




Hit. til*'JOHN t*lt\ /W,Y. 


*1 | > 
O I * i 


. ^ i*nu A i.„AfAr rif n C3ood Parnon,' 1 Boom* 

ftliiin.vtiiy. Hut Hi \ I I .1 I ..... IlinvirtuO of ths fflW' 'I 

(loli'rniiiii’il to show. UiiiI .■' 1 ' .• ,• r , IVov*, tllS 

oi’dor. No on,l, Ho„L tl,o \» X ... < *•/ , V-., V |.i. 

nrim’iploH. __ rillrt'i'.l flu* Mr-.rUany 

n^TL V J7b£^tteeSS^to John Drid.-n „r <’b.• ■ ’ . >i" 

1 . ' I,. In A1 .■«. f «iihowtho 1n.-n.lly ....... 

s l'ouhui. , | | | i lu .„ tlio opposition of tho \\liigsf ,( 

in which ilia rcltliimis ha \ t A^rrrao udIIimI that hi 

King William'* •••■'. nin.'-.il _ ^ Kin' .1 .-'lOM. 

conduct, though not 111 motiyo, v. ( 'g M * err)lv ,,i in t) pi , 

Yet our author's strain of poht.es. as at tip |( ‘./. t ,2 

fSSi 8 ®M 

«■"n-fni, M 

iiunreil tho Hunt out ot tno T><*' *»« nawujw 014 w , , r 

f lllh v . .«■ • ;j i irill f \i r MunUtraefl permission. hat mis'll 

“full-blown 11 1 h i' lo” i*i-l m - ned to Dn nl'ii’.. 1 titio», doOB n< a,.,.,ar; 

b. t the author’s oM.o.sitiou principles wero so deeply wo ■ •« 

. .. I t thev could not be ohlit. rated without t. ami ; it to 

oiec^ HSb model of an English member of Parliiuii. nt • 

^position, as his Good Parson is a non.iuror^aiid the h ..x m lho f H 
mortality conferred on him, by “ a noble present. v. “!‘^ l \!j 

tradition states to hnVC am 1 > »00I r Neither <ua uryaeu 

. TV,A«, WM to be sure in the provoking scruples of that rigid sect, som. ll.iug 
pe JLriy toting to Sit. P Uow is % possible to fojgivo Baxter, for the 

“ ' v ° m u ' MhU ' mo whon 1 ■‘SS& y <t 

divers sins I was addicted to, and oft committed against my conscience, which, for 
the warning of others, I will here confess to ray shame. I was much addicted to 
the excessive alutlonous eating of apples and pears , which I think bid the foundation 
of the imbeeflity and flatulency of my Stomach, which caused the bodily calamities of 
mv life To tSs end, and to concur with naughty boys that gloried m evfl I 
have oft gone into other men’s orchards, and stolen the fruit, when Iliad em u - 

at home.” There are six other retractations of similar enormities, when ho <con¬ 
cludes :— u These were my sins in my childhood, as to which, conscience trout- d 
toa for a ffreat while before they were overcum . ’ Baxter was a pious;and worthy 
Zn bXS “md this 7 confession without thinking of TartulTo, who sub- 

iected himself to penance for killing a flea with too much anger. 

J t Mr. Malone thinks tradition has confounded a present made to the poet him¬ 
self probably of lOOi. with a legacy bequeathed to his son Charles, which lust aid 
amount to 500/., but which Charles lived not to receive. 
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■ * w * 

well as hia political af™™S.*°lfaSS»Sli*d BWimorTS* 1 ' “ 

feste, f » •* -S5ft553 


What help from art’s endeavours enn wo have ? 
umbbons but guesses, nor is sure to save; 

But Maurus sweeps whole parishes and peoples every grave 
And no more mercy to mankind will use. F ” RI#W 
I liiin wl, - 1 . I,., r,.1.1/d r.i. I miir-IorM Mmo’s muse. 

« h ° U ^a? 0 "," d-q«tteh’.|. a«<I perish whole. 

Trust Maurus with thy life, and ilUIxmrne with thy soul 


to another place, what occurs upon the style and execution 

The 2tel Tlrldef Stfe “1 mth “ Ode to Saint Ceeilia.” 

i-r st n morc t'kan satisfied the mercantile calculations • 

quantity winch Dredan had contracted to deliver iXn rfa 
author vindicates himself with great spirit agrinst £i KtSJSjS 
sanes . makes his usual strong and forcible remarks on thTtrenms of 
the authors whom he had imitated: and, in this his last critical work* 

The I ables were dedicated to the last Duke of Ormond“the^ESS 

mnmteinS a + T eth,n i ? affect,n S m a connexion so honourably 
JJKSSP^/S th * s S ntunent > as touched by Dry dan, is simply 

those of other men j and have accordingly made me theV peeulia” 
lather were cherished and adored with honours by two success 

tlic father, and the son, descended from one of the most ancient, mo st 
coMpicuoui, and most deserving families in Europe.” 

There were also prefixed to the • I des," those introductory verses 
addressed to the beautiful Duchess tf Ormond, which have'all E 

i"A<V 1 l» IjMT i all 43 0 * 1.1 - ' 11 __ A V * « as V 


. sur I' ns ""r'‘J «v w: lue ««• Ot Hie author, which 

a Often sped nwav a lingering impression, dOM not seem to have 

inc.va,. d the demand: and the second edition was not printed till 

.7 l,,< "henDirden and all his immediate descendants being no more, 

ie sum stipulated upon that event was paid bv b oson to Ladv 

°f Lo ' 1 - v ^iabeth Drydens brothers, for the 

benefit of liis widow, then in a state ot luuucv. 


i 
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The end of Dryden’s labours was now fast approaching; and as his 
™ wn ruin the stage, it was in some degree doomed to termr- 
nate there It is true, he never recalled his resolution to wi ite no 

fnr the'Drury Lane theatre, Fletchers lively comedy of The 
Pilgrim ” it was agreed that Dryden, or, as one account says, his son 
Charles* should have the profits of a third night, on condition of 
SffiSto the piece a Secular Masque, adapted to the supposed term - 
nation of the ? seventeenth century :f a Dialogue in the Madhouse 
between two Distracted Lovers; and a Prologue and Epilogue. 1 he 
Secular Masque contains a beautiful and spirited delmeation of the 
reWns of James I. Charles I. and Charles II., in which the influence of 
DiSna Mars and Venus, arc supposed to have respectively predomi¬ 
nated’ Our’author did not venture to assign a patron to the last 

fhint for it. The music of the Masque is sa d to have been good yjJ 

Prologue and Epilogue to “ The Pilgrim, ’ were written within twenty 

that even tl/last fortnight of Dryden’s life 

he gives Blackmore a drubbing which would have amiihdated any 

nowers of endurance, as some modern pugilists are said to be foi the 
quality technically called bottom. After haying been brayed in a 
mortar,” as Solomon expresses it, by every wit of his time, Sir liic ai 
not only survived to commit new offences against ink and paper, but 
had his faction, his admirers, and his panegyrists, among t hat nume¬ 
rous and sober class of readers, who think that genius consists m good 
intention. In the Epilogue, Dryden attacks Collier, but with moio 
courteous weapons: it is rather a palliation than a defence of dramatic 
immorality, and contains nothing personally offensive to CoUier 
Thus so dearly was Dryden’s pre-eminent reputation purchased, that 
even his last hours were embittered with controversy ; and nature, 
over-watched and worn out, was, like a besieged garrison, forced to 
obey the call to arms, and defend reputation even with the very last 

exertion ot the vital spirit. . _ , 

The approach ot death was not, however, so gradual as might ha\c 


* Gildort. in his “Comparison between the Stages.”— u Nay ihen,” says the 
whole party at Drury Lane, “we’ll even put ‘The Pilgrim’ upon him.’ “Ay, 
’faith so wo will,” says Dryden : “and if you let my son have the profits of the 
third night, 1*11 give you a Secular Masque. u Done/ 1 says the House ; u and so 
the bargain was struck.” 

t i.e. Upon the 25th March, 1700; it being supposed (as by many m our own 
time) that the century was concluded so soon as the hundredth year commenced 
■—if a play was ended at the beginning of thejijth Get . 
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berm expected from tlie poet’s chronic diseases. He ! iad long suffered 
both hv the gout and gravel, and more lately the erysipelas seized'one 
of his le^s To a shattered frame and a corpulent habit, the most 
trifling accident is often fatal. A slight inflammation in one of his 
toes, became, from neglect, a gangrene. Mr. Hobbes, an eminent 
sur fr eon, to prevent mortification, proposed to amputate the lim i; but 
Dryilen who had no reason to be in love with life, refused the chance 
of prolonging it by a doubtful and painful operation. After a short 
interval, the catastrophe expected by Mr. Hobbes took place, and 
Dryden, not long surviving the consequences, left life on Wednes ay 
morning, 1st May, 1700, at three o'clock. He seems to have been 
sensible till nearly his last moments, and died m the Roman Catholic 
faith, with submission and entire resignation to the divine will; 

»taking leave of his friends,” says Mrs. Creed, one of the sorrowful 
number, “ so tender and obliging a farewell, as none but he himself 

could have expressed.” . 

The death of a man like Dryden, especially in narrow and neglected 

circumstances, is usually an alarum-bell to the public. Unavailing 
and mutual reproaches, for unthankful and pitiless negligence, waste 
themselves in newspaper paragraphs, elegies, and funeral processions; 
the debt to genius is then deemed discharged, and a new account ot 
neglect and commemoration is opened between 1 ie public and the next 
who rises to supply his room. It was thus with Dryden: His farm y 
were preparing to bury him with the decency becoming their limited 
circumstances, when Charles Montague, Lord Jelienes, andothermen 
of quality, made a subscription for a public funeral. Ib' b . Iv of t 
noet was then removed to Physicians Hall, where it was embalmed, 
and lay in state till the 13th day of May, twelve days after the decease. 
On that day, the celebrated Dr. Garth pronounced a Latiu oration 
over the remains of his departed friend; which were then, with con¬ 
siderable state, preceded by a band of music, and attended by a name- 
ru us procession 1 of carriages, transported to Westminster Abbey, and 
deposited between the graves of Chaucer and Cowley. . , 

The malice of Dryden’s contemporaries, which he had experienced 
through life, attempted to turn into burlesque these funeral honours. 
Parquhar, the comic dramatist, wrote a letter containing a ludicrous 
account of the funeral ;* in which, as Mr. Malone most justly remarks, 


\ 


* “I come now from Mr. Dryden’s funeral, where.we had an Odein.Horace 
snng, instead of David’s »omp oMh/cermnon^w’as a kind of rhapsody, and 

but he was an extraordinary S, indeed’, 

for I do believe there nasmevei Jj* and U ke the author; whoso presenp- 

tions can restore the and not of a pie.:-the 

JS’ty AS a'id sublime and ridicule mixed in a piece 

great Cleopatra in a hackney coach.’ 
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waicu avtuiuo _ q « ‘ flfl /+i 1G Comma oi i. o])o 

this ground- work, Mrs.'lhomas (the o marve n 0U s structure of 

raised, at the distance of thuty J8* ^ d(m>8 b i ogra phers, till the 

fahle, which hasbeeu copiedby £ thcr figments of the same 

industry of Mr. Malone ha?- B 2L_iLJg »* Sbo appears to have been 
lady, to “ the grave of all the Cap . ^ tbe f unc ral, imputed by 

something assisted by a burlesq * inly con tinued to insult Dryden s 
Mr. Malone to Tom Br°vra,WO ^ Indeed, Mrs. Thomas her- 

memory whenever an opportu Y j t mu3 t be a well-conducted 

“if quotes this last ^P^ttmont wheVo tte philosopher can find 

*.•«*;»* srS pr£»t ou of ™s 

public most immediately upon ^paintings and engravings of 

of his tune, to form a toleiabie ioe pleasing countenance; 

he appears to have been ^ZTt^scovJient and florid, which 

■when his age was more advanced he was corpu ^ Iu his 

procured him the nickname attached to a T chilkd the fire ot 

ss* gtte&sr&tt -*«* ** 

hairs. _ _ _____ 

. For a full account of this extraordinary story,°‘ 

Eminent English Poets.”—' G7ia " d< ’iif‘nubli^hJd^n ‘-Wilson’s Life of Congreve,” 
This memorable romance vras first P + i f y. : g f a i se [ n almost all its parts ; 

178? >• «*> wholcTstory, itis cleajfrom 

for, independently *ime that Lord Jefferies, who it is pi etended intei 

-Ward’s account, written at the t rnr, inat Thi8 also appears from a 

rupted the funeral, did, in .ic , _ S Y j Bishop Tanner, dated May 6th, 1700, 
paragraph, in a letter from oc r, Drvdcn died a papist, if at all a Christian. 
Ld thus given by Mr. Moner-" Wv hffn! but 8 ome lords (my Lord Dorset, 

SaWMit would- be syndiclenough 

SSSS £wiey, & c., at Westminster Abbey, 

on Monday next.” MSS. Ballard, in Bill. Bodl. 

1 Fmm'-'Epitrams on the Paintings of the most eminent Masters,” byJ.E. 
(Jolni Elsum), P B S sq. 8vo. 1700, Mr. Malone gives the following Imu. 
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In disposition and moral character, 1 ryden is represented as most 
amiable, by all who bad access to know him ; and his works, as well 
as letters, bear evidence to the justice of their panegyric, Oongreve’s 
character of the poet was drawn doubtless favourably, yet it contains 

points which demonstrate its fidelity. 

“ Whoever shall censure me, I dare be confident you, my lord, wall 
excuse me for anything that I shall say with due regard to a gentle¬ 
man, for whose person I had as just an affection as I have an admi¬ 
ration of his writings. And indeed Mr. Dryden had personal qualities 
to challenge both love and esteem from all who were truly acquainted 

with him. 

H a was ot £i nature cxcGCclmj^ly luuEiaiiB and compassionate t easily 
forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt and sinceie reconciliation 
with them who had offended him. 

“ Such a temperament is the only solid foundation of all moral 
virtues and social endowments. His friendship, where he professed it, 
went much beyond his professions ; and I have been told of strong and 
generous instances of it by the persons themselves who received them, 
though his hereditary income was little more than a bare competency. 

“ As his reading had been very extensive, so was he very happy in 
a memory, tenacious of everything that he had read. He was not 
more possessed of knowledge than he was communicative of it. But 
then his communication of it was by no means pedantic, or imposed 
upon the conversation; but just such, and went so far, as, by the 
natural turns of the discourse in which he was engaged, it was neces¬ 
sarily promoted or required. He was extreme ready and gentle in his 
correction of the errors of any writer, who thought fit to consult him; 
and full as ready and patient to admit of the reprehension of others, in 
respect of his own oversight or mistakes. He was of very easy, I may 
say, of very pleasing access; but something slow, and, as it were, 
diffident in‘his advances to others. He had something in his nature, 
that abhorred intrusion into any society whatsoever. Indeed, it is to 
be regretted, that he was rather blameable in the other extreme; for, 
by that means, he was personally less known, and, consequently, his 


The Effigies of Mr. Dryden, by Closterman. 

Epig. clxiv. 

u A sleepy eve ho shows, and no sweet feature, 
Yet was indeed a favourite of nature : 

Endow’d and graced with an exalted mind, 

With store of wit, and that of every kind. 

Juv mil's tartness, Horace’s sweet air, 

With Virgil’s force, in him concenter’d were.. 
But though the painter’s art can never show it> 
That his exemplar was so great a poet. 

Yet are tlie lines and tints so subtly wrought. 
You may perceive ho was a man of thought. 
Closterman, ’tis confess’d, has drawn him well, 
But short of Absalom and Achitophel.” 



Llh'l! 


Oil 1 jnllS /'/i ) f>1 ^- 


:no 


•HI •coinn liulilo both i<> iuiniip|»*’ 1 ’^ l ** llHi,,Ii: * "" ,l 
iharnct or might become name uu )M ^ 

w diS^Sonoed S hie approaches eith to bmm 

eq THa portrait in from the pan of “JjjJjgf I^mVmm h ;• 

wiw tlio oliject of MM.1' y iinfi'll li" himwtl 1|; ‘ 1 V,l 

HiiiVu'ioutly aspersed * that 1 y . *• \ n an assault, n 

ii,,!r to every honest man, and .“■JjJJjL tni or false, »"i" '" 

prowling it was but plausible. > \ ( must «uroly be 

oninion, from the tome he ente ud J„. t,;vd changed ft cepogd 

ot-Cromwell, might have MgaedmatomW^ iui , m again -i t 
time, when the current of P owc ^‘ 1 ' .1 J vo lllUK ' t bold 1 >ryden to have 
doctrines of the Reformation. As >t «.“ h(ul tli;i1 |„. on the ruling 
acted from conviction, sine,' per ° [( j av0 operated as strongly in 

motive of his political eemdu- t, WOUltt ^ ^ hftV(i ,.i 8 ,.wh.-r.- di,- 

1688 ae in 1660. The^mnge that, although l' wee unfur- 

cussed; and eudeavoured to show, td t - fonn of B o U r religion. yet oon* 

tunato in adopting the and laudable convictum which 

sidered relatively, it was a fortunate a Catholic of the coin- 

led him from the maintain. that in 1 

career ho was lree from the follie - tho 8 U e nco ol num< « 

the absence of every ; positive c^rg^ h partook in them more 
than ferocious or uudi.t.n ; ,«i> lung* .£ “ writings , 

that he sacrificed to the Belial or‘A ent ; ml3 an ,l gay society with 

and that he formed his taste upon the hcentious a g 0 klluW him 

which he mingled. But we^^eTemper of the author was 

S25&MatoS ttSS 

s»^ R r S£,'’“ J u “ for,u ' 

• A correspondent of the '"f/solu' 'fy’nSitak^ as°to mat great 

him as a personal acquaintance . ro Jf mildest creature breathing, and 

man: though forced to be j .'.grrvintr Though his comedhs are horribly 

assa.ni 

pany } the modestest man that evei convoked. 
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i i nnnntrli to the taste of his age, to attempt that “nice 

mitely coufom ■» a , the sa ,id noble author, whose name has 

mode of wit, V., KiVooi incctocl w ith it; but it sate awkwardly upon 
become insepai. y eral sounds impertinent, as well as 

h,s natural “ _hn£oto*y of Burnet, in passing censure on 

Horatio,, terns -Djto, 

thegr. est ““ e , „ expression called forth the animated 

of impurity of all S °™- T f T ja 3owne, our authors noble friend. 

elmraSr He was so much a stranger to immodesty, that modesty in 
chaiactei. 11 . f -i- . p e hurt lus fortune by it, he com- 

too great a degree faib, lf ^ He ^ ^ ^ 

"^teemed courted, and admired, by all the great men of the age in 
wind i he lived who would certainly not have received into friendship 
T monster abandoned to all sorts of vice and impurity. His writings 
*11 An immortal honour to his name and country, and his poems last 
as long. TfTmay have leave to say it, as the Bishop s sermons, sup- 

nosino - them to be equally excellent in Ui n kind. _ T 

P The Bishop’s youngest son, Thomas Burnet, in replying to Lord 
Tansdowne Explained his father’s last expressions as limited to 

fo7Sg this gross and dubious charge upon his private moral 

Ch T)vvdcn’s conduct as a father, husband, and master of a family, 

have been affectionate, faithful, and so far as his circuin- 
seems to na\ <_ o' - 11 " , ’ llM1fiVO i ell t. The whole tenor ot hi3 

stances admitted, libera ,. a +„ rna i feelings; and even when 

correspondence hears witness to his paWl te ■ assistance to 

he was obliged to have recourse to ionson s im ^ %m 

pay for the presents e sen • ^ abetb < a peculiarities of temper 

precluded the idnarofa^m assa ilants. As a landlord, 

Mr. Malone has informed ns, on th e + ,“g?Sc^ied by o^Har riots, 
“his little estate at Blakesley * atS^SerfsXe: an£ he relates, 

poet. He was, hoso-,. < ^ ur j n o the whole time he possessed 

world, and never raised the lent auu D 

» % 

the estate. . yfJTV , + a degrade so amiable a 

Some circuni stances, however^ ^y Th licence of his comedy, as 
private, so sublime a of un i V e l example, and 

we have seen, had lor it only <1 d ° y Let us> however, remember, 

must he lamented, though mo - reigU) D ryden ventured 

that if m the hey-day ot the m 17 h Q i n a pleasure, the muses 

to maintain, that. thertrict ; yet in his 


LIFE OF JOHN DRY DEN- 


.1 




, .. . . unresistin' 1, submission to the coarse and 

trespass; by S allo ' l ^l4ollior H it is alleged, that, m the tuiyt 

hfs loyal satire, lie was not alw ^ v f. °" 3 t “ an d con 9 i.lcr at what 

ns make allowance for the ruejuduco P c Jnturv, and through I lie 
advantage, after the lapse ol more *View characters, who were only 
medium of impartial lustoiy, w . partisans of an opposite and 
known to their contemporaries as l T)rvden’s reprisals, when pro- 
detested faction. The nlom&hlt o^ght also to plead 

in his favour. Of the hundreds wlw thus «sjU«i ^ sli:i , lwell 

but his moral reputation, lie 1 , | 00 t into Mr. Luttrel’s col- 

alone by an elaborate re or . ■ jjryden’s sulferanco, and the 

lections,* will at once see the extent j 

limited degree of his retaliation . ■, , obiicted to 

The extreme flattery of Saps no writer has 

equalled him in the prolusion and elegance t J to decline the 
practice, or lament the tribute than 

by the prostitution of his rag • M ' to supe riors must be 

ofthis heavy charge, that the tonn o aaai i a(]ulatioll con . 

jiidgedof by the nmnners ^the ma tter of course, as the words 

ft snbmtaive 5 t,k wtach . .1 E panfries Z 

letter. It is probable, u ) . ^ rendering nnto 

Sr he® wenfusnSlyte |S^KhOTse,^he ^ns^rend^vonc 

S££K&?!a «tre is 

nounced cm cathedra, his opinion upon new^publications,and, in gene.^ 

P re ^g inthis Uttle SCnate ' 

aft ^S.|g£S. .1 ‘ou*. U» Qphi to au... in..- 

[E 'S'L r l£*S 

at tofencl'of Bmv Skeet an the ubrth side of liussel Street, and frequeuLed by all 
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His oiiinL ma however, were not maintained with dogmapsm ; and we 
] . instance in a pleasing anecdote told by Dr. Lockiei,- that 
Zdenrealmy listened to criticism, provided it was just from what- 

alneral Swever, it may he supposed, that few ventured to dispute 
his opinion, or place themselves in the gap between him and the object 
nf 1m censure He was most falsely accused of carrying literary 
iealousy to such a length, as feloniously to encourage Creech to venture 
J on a translation of Horace, that he might lose the character he had 
gained by a version of Lucretius. But this is positively contradicted, 

"^^SilSpS 'Tonr narrative of Dryden’s life to notice 
the respectability of his general society, that little need here be said on 


was attended iv lth more h . & refuge in Whitefriars, then a place of 

nghfit^sfr^ ““ ^oughUt butpru- 

ss: St aj «2,tsssss 

jSOUSS&EU to. v< i 

of his own things, as he frequently did, P 7 MaeFlecknoe; and I 

lished. ‘If any thing of mine is good fRevile written in 

value myself the more on it, because it « »« ag tQ ^ ^ ft 

heroics.’ Lockier overhearing this, P l J C vr..pig C v n0 e was a very fine poem, but 
voice just loud enough to be.head, that On this 

that he had not imagined it to he the hist that e . • . asked bow [ oug 

Dryden turned short upon him, as surpns»dat hiis intorposmg,, m ^ * bat £ 

he had been a dealer in poetry, and a , . , ,, ’ t ockier named Boileau’s 

it, that yon did imagine to have been ^.tsobefo,, ? Diyden had 

Lutrin, and Tassom’s Secclna Capita;, whicll h ^ j bad forgot them,’ 

borrowed some strokes from < <ic * . * i " Pockier again, and desired 

A little after, Dryden went out, am1 wl.ii 

him to come to him the next day. , L ° cl '‘ e n ^ s 's helived. “-Malone. 
tiou, and was well acquainted wi '„ n Tj usse ii «that Mr. Diyden, dissatisfiedand 

f “I have of ten heard, saysMr.GeoigelussUl, that q{ ’ LucretiuSi pur . 

envious at the reputation Creec ' " wb j ob ba knew him unequal, that he 

posely advised him to undertake Horace, to which ne^ ^ Souther?e> 

might by his ill performance lose t t j . eonduct 0 f MJ. Dryden in this affair; 

author of ‘ Oroonoko, setmeng Drvden’s lodgings, in company with Mr. 

affirming, that, being one evening at Mi .Vrfima k t g ^ p of hia design 

Creech, and some other ingenious men, Jlr. <*““ toio^tno 1 > dissuaded 

to translate Horace, from.which .Mr. would risk 

him, as an attempt which Insi genius was .^ p L his succc9 sful translation of 
his iosing the good opinion the world had of him, h> . s s since it 

Lucretius. I thought it proper to „ the buputXn of envy and 

rescues tho fame of one of our gre^stpoets fr tl p comp ii men t 

srxs; .awssRJfflaw s.«&«... —■■ 
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the subject. A contemporary 

circulation tf *»M*saying, “there was 

~«r.« of life He has 1 = « Seito Wn by 

dXSilS ofIrriment Mde.it.” end m adversary he. put .nU, 

bis mouth this couplet: 

Nor wine nor lovo could ever see me gay ; 

To writing bred, I ^ew^ w^t to say.^ ^ 

But the odmiseion of the author, an,thl* y ““m 

must he received with some bB.taW yden_»« ™ ( 7^ u , )it< 

before he was freed from the fetter s of punta , that age they 
of lively expression in society are 0 T£ the deficiency 

are seldom gained atteiwaid. ^ w it which was fashionable at 

of reparteet^tood to exclude DrydenV 

possessing the moresobf quaht tl ° k wlede and a fancy which 
from a memory profoundly stocaea mou y C ould them * 

supplied mode, of ^tTlSSwho^S^Sed; which, if 
Somo.few sayings jl® 1 ? He i3 mid p, have been the original 

not witty, aie at 3 buhe of Buckingham, who, in bowling, 

author ot the repartee to ™ e Xr n in”or ^ stiU mo re vile, 
offered to lay ? and I take the bet.” When his 

fViaf oven D’Urfev could write such stuff as a play they ha L ju_ 

“S5 £? replied Dryden,« you do not know my fnend Tom 
nesseu, £tj, > ‘ f him can wn te worse yet. JNone ot 

these anecdotes intimate great brilliancy of repartee; but that Dryden 
ptrasessedofsuch a fund Sf imagination, and aequmd leammg, should 

s 1 :u7i&“it‘biS ck; s 

oi two more of the same character.”-TAe Humours and Conversation oj tte Town 

exposed, in two Dialogues, 1693. 
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• sassffssas a^racas 

verviU;* owing, permit , • i ■ u u feared lua audience 

«'. c t nte ;l Vmriiclmto ° Tin" circumstance may have repressed 

:£«rs •sfsA nWftSUf a*-* 

Cn O C f 18 Drj I - rfi learning. dmibtkfs weU 

Polybius betorehewa^tm y * ’ clnssi ,, s . B ut from these 

studies he could d< admirer of old ballads, 

province of { k at’ lie also credited divination by dreams. 

In the country, he delighted in ’"lls of RanSen, in Wifi, 

shire. DTrfey && ffSjjRJW* A* * 

poetry. Hence Fenton, in lus epistle to Mr. Lambaid . 


By lone experience, O’Urfey nviy no doubt 
Ensnare a gudgeoD, or sometimes ahotiti 

Yet Dryden onoe exclaim d, in P tu,,a J o B P* t ®’., 
a He fish r —because the man attempts to write. 


I may conclude this of^r. IdafonJ, 'with to 

as a r par f on &t a cmirse y ’ 

lie usually took medicine and observed a moling diet from tll0 

JS^SaSS S SA Gen -street, the fUlh on 


S wbIX d.oogb it is t-^^ST^Ter, WT4M4 * 

3£ KvhS VS^SsiSSfc [Bowel has two qualities 

I find,* says Gildon, “ Mr. iomo oddbooks, as ‘ HeynaK 

like Mr. Bayes, the elder^iydenl taB|dmir it or ,,_ Remarkt on Mr. Rowe's Plays 

^B^MdtheFox" iflalsomeu^onedin “tho"w«f... 

aS^aas® rti&ttm ww «■» - - 

bftiJads which the latter possessed. 
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(he left hand coming from 

looked upon, the pitas ^££^2 dH«X to .1,- noble 

our paid availed lunm.-b l<> W ' . . . |n ,| IUVI , t ; 

owner. Ilia excursions to thi o X ., i m town. In 

erhnps(hemow80,asLady Eh«j J’ l J j lm 01 k • 

isk(tordayfl,the fnend»liii» >n ii h u a™ . |(|iii . . , 

bOrtoni and Mrs. Steward o ° ’ 'Pimv -n»i. - ir :>I ololun" 

}£jgizb%mt 3 . 

& S® 3 * A* * - 

D fe te of Dryden’s family muet necessarily interest the a'limrere 

^ n +rifmav he believed, they felt themselves slenderly proyid -I lor. 
s nee' ill his olf-rts while alive, were necessary to aecuro them from 
tho srb of penury. Yet their situation was not vorv digressing. 
John and Erasmus-Henry were abroad; and each had an oflico t 
l> mu , l >v w liicli he wns ablr t<» support hnnseli. Lhd\\ in 
feme time been entirely dependent, on his f^ 1 -- ^agimetercd to 
his efFocts as ha died without a will. The liberality flf tbf Dui "»•»« ° 
Ormond, and of Drideu, of Chesterton, had 1 u lately r eMivcd, ond 

probably was not expended. B« «[ wn'S;’ *lfflhe Earl 
irilriniouial estate, aucl a small property m YYUtemre, wmon iuc J^ari 

of Berkshire settled upon Lady Elizabeth at her marriage, and winch 

vielded 501. or 60?. annually. There was, therefore, an income^ 

about 100?. a year, to maintain the poet’s widow and children; enoug 

in those times to support them in decent frugality. , 

Lady Elizabeth Dry den’s temper bad long disturbed her husbands 

married state, are frequent and bitter, aud were continued to the 
latest period of his life;” and he adds, from most resncctable autlion 
that the family of the poet held no intimacy with bis lady, confining 
their intercourse to mere visits of ceremony. A similar alienation 
seems to have taken place between her and her own relate ms, Sir 
Robert Howard, perhaps, being excepted; for her brothel, the 
Honourable Edward Howard, talks of Dryden’s being engaged m a 
translation of Yirgil, as a thing he had learned merely by common 
report. Her wayward disposition was, however, the euect ot a ois* 
ordered imagination, which, shortly after Dry den B death, degeneiatcL 
into absolute insanity, in which state she remained until her death m 
tlie summer of 1714, probably, says, Mr.Malone, in the seventh-run 

year of her life. , . . _ _ r ri 1 

Drydeus three sons, says tne inscription by Mns. voiced, weic in¬ 
genious and accomplished gentlemen. Charles, the eldest, and 


* It is now No. 43. 
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e ,, , vl „ t was i W rn at Charlton, Wiltshire, in 1666. 

fevounte ^classical ^ ucation unde r Dr. Busby, his father’s pre- 
He received a classics n i i, ir * i6«0. Being elected to 

“P 1 ":, (V,iwe“i»'c3jridgl k» admitted a member ia 1683. 

K& «-* jpofiyniSSst t sx 

attempting poetry; hut though Charks , in flight . jjj, 

Malone has furnished a list ot lus composiu j Cardinal 

About 1692 he went to Italy, and through^ h e became 

Howard, to whom he wa y^ te ^ y a fc 0 rinnapretends, “to that 
Chamberlain of the Household; not.as Con ^ P^ i niu> 

remarkably fine gentleman, °]ferment was smoothed by a pedigree 
cent XII. .His way to this p£ “f tlie fami lies of Dryden and 

drawn up in Latin by n . deposited in theVatican, Dryden, 

Howard, whiff is sai tro i Q we Lave noticed, had calculated the 
whose turn foi . jg it would seem , that a part of his 

nativity ot ms son onai » ri,-ivies however, having 

vtfZIZ. Kfw l S“i » T i«v*4 

suffered, while at Kome, oj 1jr0 „ n0S ti C ated he would begin to 
being much injuied. hu, ‘ , A °,go 7 . phe issue did no great 

recover in he month ot Stp > , returned to England in 

credit to the prediction; foi jo S ,J,,, j obvious from the 

sz sss ss«S: ass 
ftsasfta as ^ te-ras 

alteration of Shahspeaie s m admifcted to balance his presump- 
to the son of one great bard X * Qut o{ tbe labours of another, 

tion, in manufacturing ■ Charles Dryden was drowned, in an 

Upon the 20th near Windsor, 

attempt to swim across the lha ■ > . j n p667, or 1668, was 

John Dryden, the poet s second s , elected to 

admitted a K^g’s Scholar in Westmmjminioo^ ^ 

Oxford in 1685. Sere ie College, a Roman Catholic 

otadii* Writer, t DrX tom. I tm.ert to tori Ml 

in England, he followed br°thei JfJohn Drydei 

translated the fourteenth Satire of: J ^ n "*r “sSband his ow, 
version, and wrote a comedy entitle 11. d t]ie fat hei 

Cuckold,” acted m Lincoln s-Lui-Fields m im o , ^ v 17 , ( l l hc m ad 

furnishing a prologue, and Congreve an tpilo, ■J ■ blis h ed i 
a tour through Sicily and Maita, and ius 1 ° i our nal, he nev< 

1706. B seems odd, th^m the whd^ least J allusion to li 

mentions his lathers name, noi m< lue ' 
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r i i\ l 4l w , vniiiiCfor died ftt Roroo BOOH 

v. ry vooont. death. John Drydon, the y<- ,m K c • 

after this excursion. wu born 2nd May, 1 

Erasmus- Ilotiry. I *i v*1 ‘> 1 ’ i i. wl i i inuuii> il(<■■ l l»y 

and educated iu tho Ghartor-HouBO, . .. A1 , a | om and Aeliit" 

Cl.;,:-!,:. 11., ,lu, rtly after . rl . Hlly . probably 

pbol.” He does not ,i|>poa y_ yothors, ho went t<> l>" m e 

his ri‘lit;■ ion wua the oUntaolo. hmQ i M® nrayorfl, wo are to 

„,„1 08 both his fa-tlior tti• • _ *• *• J’•^ clllirc |,. |i„t ho I•-•••■»«• ;i 

suppose ho was oriftin.il y<' • rt>llHli !lt it.. till John Dryd.'i. 

Captain m the I ope - gu» • ,y eYQn< |„, Bee ms to have r.-turn.-d 
his elder brother s death.Ait^j I t ^° titlo 0 fBaronet, iw represent a- 

tive of Sir Erasmus Driden, the null..-. «g "*; " rl ,.,| till,,, 
Canons- Ae y• whichsbo’UdhOT m ,,„ Edward 

ha«l 1 .cca devisedby Sir Eul , 1 jnden. tne po hor of the poet 

])i v<ii'ii. the eldest son of BraBnns,tne ‘ JB ^ . ulliary 
Thus, if the author bad hvod 11 jJffiJJJJ' | u .,' ling to thi 

n , , ivould fcavok n0anB 0 f Bustain 1 h6 rank tllO 

honours ot h.s ann .y. wjthOTit ■ > ^ ErMmuB .a e ary seemsl 

gave him. With t IS Edwa^u y^ at tll0 family mansion 

lit, hi,..1 r. tarn vi.it,-I 

srSASid n. m k • ■ 

Edward’s hands the wh.de management of hie oonoems.1' ^ 

the ..t's family, none of his sons surviving h»n al- • ‘ 

The estate of Canons-Ashby became again united to the title, U tlie 

person of John Dryden, the surviving brother. 


CHAPTER Vni- 

who r>f Druderde Reputation at Ins Death, au cl afterwards The 

1 he State of JJ yarn ejwp™ Mi d _ Eis Merit as a Dramatist-As a 

Dyrical Poet-As a Satinst-As a Narratue 

■piical and Miscellaneous Poet—As a translator—As a P 

Author —d.s a Critic. 

F Dryden received but a slender share of the gifts of fortnne, it wa8 
jl amply made up to him in reputation. Even while a poet militant 
upon earth, he received no ordinary portion of that applause, v h c is 
too often reserved for the « dull cold ear of death.” He combated, it 

* at,. At iirvnA 11 Edward Drydeo, tlio eldest son of the last Sir Erttsnnii 1 } 

Dryden left by hls‘ wife, Elizabeth Allen, who died in London in 1761, five sons; 
thVyoungest of whom, Bevil, was father of the presentL Brydem SirJol 
the eldest, survived all his brothers, and died without issue, at t anons-AshL,}, 

March 20, 1770/' 


i 
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is true, but he conquered; and, in despite of faction, civil and religion.', 
of penury, and the contempt which follows it, of degrading patronage, 
and rejected solicitation, from 16-6 to the year of his death, the name 
of Dryden was first in English literature. Nor was his fame limited 
to Britain. Of the French literati, although Boileau,* * * § with unworthy 
affectation, when he heard of the honours paid to the poet’s remains, 
pretended ignorance even of his name, yet Rapin, the famous critic, 
earned the English • language on purpose to read the works of 
Dryden.f Sir John Shadwefi, the son of our author’s ancient ad¬ 
versary, bore an honourable and manly, testimony to the general 
regret among the men ot letters at Paris lor the death of Diydem 
1 * 'flie men of letters here lament (be loss of Mr. Bidden \eiy much. 
The honours paid to him have done our countrymen no small service; 
for, next to having so considerable a man of our own growth, ’tis a 
reputation to have known how to value him; as patrons very often 
pass for wits, by esteeming those that are so. .A.ii<l fiom anotliei 
authority we learn, that the engraved copies of Dryden’s portrait were 
bought up with avidity on the Continent.J 

Butin England the loss of Dryden was as a national deprivation. 

It is seldom the extent of such a loss is understood, till it lias taken 
place; as the size of an object is best estimated, when we see the space 
void which it has long occupied. The men of literature, starting as it - 
were from a dream, began to heap commemorations, panegyrics, and 
elegies; the great were as much astonished at tlieir own neglect of 
such an object of bounty, as if the same omission had never been 
practised before; and expressed as much compunction, as it were never 
to occur again. The poets were not silent; but their strains only- 
evinced their woeful degeneracy from him whom they mourned. 
Henry Playford, a publisher of music, collected their effusions into a 
compilation, entitled, « Luctus Britannic!, or the Tears of the British 
Muses, for the death of John Dryden;” which he published about two 
months after Dryden’s death.§ Nino ladies, assuming each the 
character of a Muse, and clubbing a funeral ode, or elegy, produced 
“ The Nine Musesan ode on tlie same subject, by Oluys, was also 

^ The more costly, tliongh equally unsubstantial, honour of 'a 

monument, was projected by Montague; and loud were t he acclama¬ 
tions of the poets on his generous forgiveness of past discords, with 
Dryden, and the munificence of this universal patron. But Montague 
never accomplished his purpose, if he seriously entertained, it, 
Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, announced the same intention; received- 


* “Life ami Works of Arthur Mayuwaring, 1715." 
t So says Charles Btonut, iu the dedication to the KeUgio Latct. Ho is contra- 

duded by Tom Brown.^ m D ,.yden’s death, by Bronte, written, as Mr. Malone 

conjectures, by Captain Gibbon, son of the physician. 

§ In The Post Hoij y May /, l' nn - 
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• nf flntirri'PTe for having done bo; and, having y 1 
tho panegyric of Oongieve 101 a ' » , Montague h:nl 'lone, 

pocketed tie applause, proceeded no fmthu tlian moi^ g on 

were to be placed, i oust l v liurldntrhain, to erect ovor the 

^e°tfh£ Sd Z present eimpU, 

Dux Buckinghamiensis posmt, 1/-. • Dryden must bo 

to be considered as the rivals o then pastel. Acicns > ^ ^ hc 

sarttss■t^s * 

attending with sedulous diligence to 

Parnassus. I will not attempt to concentrate what Johnson has 

upon this interesting comparison: # n f r i ) rV clen 

‘‘In acquired knowledge, the superiority mtmfcan 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before hn became an 
o-nttinr lnd been allowed more tune for study, with bettei m.a 
information. His mind has a larger range, and lie collects his images 
and illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science^ 
Drvden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope, in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive 
speculation, and those of Pope by minute attention Theie is™ 
dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty m that ol 

^“Poetry was not the sole praise of either; for both excelled likewise 
in nrose ■ but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. 
The style of Dryden is capricious and varied, that of l’ope is rauious 
and uniform. Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind, Pope 
constrains his mind to his own rules of composition. Dryden is some¬ 
times vehement and rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and 
gentle. Dryden’s page is a natural field, nsmg into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance ot abundant vegetation ; I ope s is 
* velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 


* The epitaph at first intended by Tope for this monument was— 

This Sheffield rais’d ; the sacred dust below 
Was Dryden once :—the rest, who does not know ? 
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“Of eenius, that power which constitutes a poet; that quality, 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy, 
wliirh collects, combines, amplifies, and ani males; the superiority 
must with some hesitation, be allowed to Dry den. It is not to be 
inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a little, because 
Dryden bad more; for every other writer, since MiLon, mnst give 
place to Pope: aud even of Dryden it must be said, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he lias not better poems. Dryden s perfor¬ 
mances were always hasty, either excited by some external occasion, or 
extorted by domestic necessity; he composed without consideration 
and published without correction. What Ins mind could supply at 
call or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, aud all that he 
rrave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his 
sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study 
might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Drvden, 
therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. It ot 
Drvden’s lire the blaze is brighter, of Pope the heat is more regular 
and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and i ope 

with perpetual delight.” . 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the difference between the 

styles of these celebrated authors became yet more manifest, it was 
then obvious, that though Pope’s felicity of expression, his beautiful 
polish of sentiment, and the occasional brilliancy of his wit, wei e not 
easily imitated, yet many authors, by dint of a good ear, and a fluent 
expression, learned to command the unaltered sweetness of his melo y, 
winch like a favourite tune, which has descended to hawkers and 
ballad-singers, became palling and even disgusting as it became 
common The admire/of poetry then reverted to the brave negli¬ 
gence of Dryden’s versification, as, to use Johnsons simile, the eye, 
fatigued with the uniformity ol a lawn, seeks vanoty in the u 
cultivated glade or swelling mountain. The preference for which 
SS asserting the cause of Dryden, had raved and thundered in 

poet sheltered^h/harsh verses and inequalities under au assertion 
■hat he belonged to the school of Dryden. Gliui chill 


Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was i ant foi mankind,--— 


- 




rchill was one of the first to seek in the “ Mac-Flecknoe, the 
“Absalom,” and the “Hind and Panther,” authority for bitter and 

flashed from the pen without revision, and admitting occasional rude 
Si “ft iiiUtion always approaches to 

which his poems are daily sinking, owing to the eph = l o 

political subjects, and his indolent negligence ot seve e study and 



jjl/,’1! Ob' JUlffl DBYDIW- 


rj(j i 


polarity. To imitate Dry dm,:| '' l‘‘> 

willinutventunnK 1'' tbowglige COB^an^ | i] ,|,. ll ,.., of bis ago, 

lnivry «>l Ins composition,ami t ^ w |„, v ont 1" 1111 

rendered m Hun of tho n. , wSVSSSng a» higbt fo*Burely * 

low, ebouldbe ondtoA <rfth< pow ^ rf ;il , illly 8W iu». 

is a rash attempt to mj • , , poini. i «mt as an 

While the bountiesot Drydtii may / l „H*.-sHanr, duty of lint 

of emulation, it is tiw las Bpoanng, .; 1C ;,. H which bin high and 

‘SfiVlIS? SSt Wi.f ... *+ a 

sa s-rtawsaraf s:rsr s 

al 

riticism, I feel myself free fromi b ^ a ^CfShrextenIoIVouwe ot 
his literary career My preset taak ; 1 gj { .J and '., 

character from those works which totmunm, ua^ ill „ ll ,. noe d 
anprovrf »o<lel. Jbe°U” that, howvcr modified 

of to tote. . tm V"'».. Mb, . 

may not be misplaced- . n^ri^’a or nius seems to have 

The distinguishing oharactenatic of Dr^en a gemne seem ^ ^ 

been, the power of rea i , i ... nraise' vet these were 

propriate languag, ■ Thu^itTth^recewE of . P^- and 

tbe talents that ltd J5acoi * -.i..,.,, Th e prose works of 

wmm 

LmtSr JSWES I W XeZ“ v'.£ 

SaiWsSrtf ffifif SaS? * f »™ h “ 

critic'll and 1 philological disquisitions. This power «**™**?£ 
ceSrlf accompamed with the necessary command of fane ful 

which can be possessed by apoet. It must md^ have a share m the 
comno«ition of every thing that is truly estimable in the line aits, as 
well as in philosophy. Nothing is so easily attained as the power o 
presenting 1 the extrinsic qualities of tine painting, fine music, or fine 
rioetrv ■ the beauty of colour and outline, the combination of notes, 
the meiody of versification, may be imitated by artists ot mediocrity ; 
and many will view, hear, or peruse their performances, without being 
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able positively to discover why they should not, since composed 
according to all the rules, afford pleasure equal to those of Raphael, 
Handel, or Dry den. The deficiency lies in the vivifying spirit, which, 
like alcohol, may be reduced to the same principle in all the fine arts, 
though it assumes such varied qualities from the mode in which it is 
exerted or combined. Of this power of intellect, Dryden seems to have 
possessed almost an exuberant share, combined, as usual, with the 
faculty of correcting his own conceptions, by observing human nature, 
the practical and experimental philosophy as well of poetry as of 
ethics or physics. The early habits of Dry den’s education arid 
poetical studies gave his researches somewhat too much of a meta¬ 
physical character; and it was a consequence of his mental acuteness, 
that his dramatic personages often philosophized or reasoned, when 
they ought only to have felt. The more lofty, the fiercer, the more 
ambitious feelings, seem also to have been bis favourite studies. 
Perhaps the analytical mode in which he exercised his studies of 
human life, tended to confine his observation to the more energetic 
feelings of pride, anger, ambition, and other high-toned passions. He 
that mixes in public life, must see enough of these stormy convulsions; 
but the finer and more imperceptible operations oi love, in its senti¬ 
mental modifications, if the heart of the author does -iot supply an 
example from its own feelings, cannot easily be studied at the expense 
of others. Dry den’s bosom, it must be owned, seems to have afforded 
him no such means of information : the licence of his age, and perhaps 
the advanced period at which he commenced his literary career, had 
probably armed him against this more exalted strain of passion. The 
fove of the senses he has in many places expressed, in as forcible and 
dignified colouring as the subject could admit; but of a mere moral 
and sentimental passion he seems to have had 1 fctle idea, since he 
frequently substitutes in its place the absurd, unnatural, and fictitious 
refinements of romance. In short, his love is always in indecorous 
nakedness, or sheathed in the stiff panoply of chivalry. The most 
pathetic verses which i 'ryden has composed, are unquestionably 
contained in the epistle to Congreve, where he recommends his laurels, 
in such moving terms, to the care of his surviving friend. The quarrel 
and reconciliation of Sebastian an* Dorax, is also full of the noblest 
emotion. I n both cases, however, the interest is excited by means ot 
masculine and exalted passion, not of those which arise from the mere 
delicate sensibilities of onr nature; and, to use a Scottish phrase, 
“ bearded men” weep at them, rather than Horace s audience oi youths 

and maidens. . , 

But if Dryden fails in expressing ^ the milder and. more tender 

passions, not only did the stronger feelings of the heart, m all its dark 

or violent workings, but the face of natural objects, and then opera ion 

upon the human mind, pass promptly in review at his command. 

External pictures, and their corresponding influence on the spectator, 

are equally ready at his summons; and though his poetry, from the 

nature of his subjects, is in general rather ethic and didactic, than 
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t* .»«~r ;>.; . .it, 1 ,':: ‘SSSSSS 

SW-ttSSS^.•— 1 . . 

■* «. «**? *&s*ar 

_' „+• 1 in llirt no(*in‘iil fhiUMcici. md p»»' I . 

nuahtiori csm m-i<u >'/ ' \ , (Mm .i u ,q into tlio arc<nm ol 

'"'!' " 1 a‘KmionnceVl!"n. l X M lii<> public through tbo mod -• 

..\ -r - “i 

S| ,;; • ^ V £ dooni is HO far oapriciouB, that, thongI. ho inuv l» 
possessed .'I 1" ’ ‘*j ( j, J hlto ifthout its itflngi, unices he has 

possible extent, it is uivt HK unnwA r of exnreBflinpr what 


what 

he feels and conceives, .a appropriat^ana 

modulated harmony tli.i "I ,1? * oroA l xr fl L.* showed that the 


KK5^ though .i- 

ho feels and conceiv . > PI _J?„ ; n n rl Arm*n surnaHSU 


aaasaaSfex 

not merely tho effect of an excellent eiyr, and a superlative comma 
of uratifvinw it by sounding language; it was, we have seen, 1 1 >- 1 
of close, accurate^ and continued study of the 

S’ISataCh. loJg *%■* to »r 

nrosodv of English poetry. The work, however, might have Deen 
more curious than useful, as there would 

divertino- the attention, and misguiding the efforts ot poetical aaven 
turers • < t'or as it is more easy to be masons than architects, we m y 

«Md> Bight teach the eeorld to nlM*"-** ■» 
build rhymes, without attending to the more essential qualities t 
poetry! Strict attention might°no doubt discover the pnnciple of 

analysing his poetry, than the principles of mathematacs to under¬ 
standing music, although the art necessarily depends on them. 
The ’extent in which Dryden reformed our poetry, is most rea.di y 
proved by an appeal to the ear; and Dr Johnson has forcibly 
stated, that «he knew how to choose the flowing and the sonorous 
words; to vary the pauses and adjust the accents; to diversify the 
cadence, and yet preserve the smoothness ol the metre. y’ val JJ 
the English hexameter, he established the use of the triplet and 
Alexandrine. Though ridiculed by Swift, who vainly thought he 
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character. It is probable that) with those deficiencies. I"' b'H 

of his own uckiiowlnl^inent, and that ho wiw for.I upon .v.iiipoHing 

comedies to gratify the taato of llm wlnlo 1 li<- <>l l»i« genn* 

was otherwise directed. . „ , , , i 

In IvrioaJ poclry, 1 )ty.I.II lull. I It allowed I" have >.I 11 ' 1 - 

“ Alexander's Feast" is suffioionl to show bis’supremacy in that 
brilliant department. In this exquisite production, he flung from mm 
•ill iha tratroincts with which hi contemporaries hud umhurntHHeu the 
'll! Til;' In imgo, lofty and striking as the ideas are, i« "I.. 

simple ami harmonious; without far-frlrhcd aflufliOM, or epithet^,01 

jiii'iapliors, tho Mniv i iold ns intelligibly as if >i hu.l ^e 

most humble prose. The ohonge of tone in the harpof nmotheus, 
regulates the measure and tho mehuly. and the language of every 
stanza. The hearer, while ho is led on by the 8UCC68B1V6 changes, 
experiences almost the feelings of the Macedonian ana hi» peers; nor 
is M th7e3nidid poem disgra,. d by one word or Urn- ....worth; of it 
unless we ioin in the severe criticism of I h*. Johnson, on 1 he concluding 
sta' ias It is true, that tho praise of St. Oeeilia i atiieri rotly 
introduced as a conclusion to the account of tho Feast of Alexander , 
and it is also true, that the comparison, 

Ho raised a mortal to tho sky, 

She drew an angel down, 

is inaccurate, since the fate of Timotheus was metaphoncalf and that 
of Cecilia literal. But, while we stoop to such criticism, we seek for 

blots in the sun. 

Of Dryden’s other pindarics, some, as the celebrated Ode to tho 
Memory of Mrs, Killigrew,” are mixed with the leaven of Cowley ; 
others, like the l hrenodia Augustalis” are occasionally Hat and 
heavy. All contain passages ot brilliancy, and all are thrown into a 
versitication, melodious amidst its irregularity. \^e listen for the 
completion of Dry den’s stanza, as for the explication of a difficult 
passage in music; and wild and lost as the sound appears, the ear is 
proportionally gratified by the unexpected ease with which harmony is 

extracted from discord and confusion. 

The satirical powers of Dryden were of the highest order. He draws 
his arrow to the head, and dismisses it straight upon his object of aim. 
In this walk he wrought almost as great a reformation. as upon 
versification in general; as will plainly appear, if we consider, that 
the satire, before Dryden’s time, bore the same reference to “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” which an ode of Cowley hears to “Alexander’s 
Feast.” Butler, and his imitators, had adopted a metaphysical satire, 
as the poets in the earlier part of the century had created a meta¬ 
physical vein of serious poetry. Both required store of learning to 
supply the perpetual expenditure of extraordinary and far-fetched 
illustration; the object,of both was to combine and hunt down the 
strangest and most fanciful analogies; and both held the attention of 
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W c^Wed them to, ovor, thoir f. ra 1, *111 ,c ln ,,„ Iedged h c]mW 

A P i 1 * % • 


chiefly relied on for snnnort S, ^ years of h » ^e, he 

varied with his improving taste nerham td+1 we have 8een » 

Although th. heroic druitS'CdescriWfek' 
preceding pages, presented the strongest temntitim, + +1 gth in the 

contented to abirdo/it for ?he mofc S, “ft ,’f ft '“Stk 

which professes rather the renresent-l+h^ a ” j Chaste , 8t y le of tragedy, 
creation of ideal Derfection f»»t . • human beings, than the 

The best of DrydeE’s performancS^thf 1*5? aa °? al ° U3 cha ™cters. 
ably “Don Sebastian,” and “ All for Love ” Of tj,** ar ®, un< 5 ue 3tion- 

m the poet’s very best manner; exhibiting Static’2* fonneris 
sisting of such bold and impetuous chm^ n i™?,: persons, con¬ 
's ^ forcibly marked, and engag^ip 1 ait illLl^V 0 ****** 

cession of events To 5“s ta ln ? n in teresting suc- 

and Dor ax, already noticed must annp&i* - SC between Sebastian 
ever adorned the British stage. Of^All for Love ” m ° Ving that 
it is successful in a softer style of painting anTtl, Say>that 

asst- --‘SrarAStt 

(a Km iSSS'jS?' to‘S?,?2?i t‘ h » f “• age 

have, gv," rally ■j.cahiug, a ccri .'hmLf",^' 'f “ thoi ' e >. 

struck them out. It is almost essential * A, ta . rd ere he 

it should at least seem to be extemporaneous. ° If wfesnt th ^ tbat 

suspect we are travelling towards one it h, 3 • r ? son to 
perverse obstinacy of . u - n it lire ? 8 as ^ ouliS hmg how the 

persons remain on the st i^e fnr • 111 Drydtn s comedies, two 

18 no won . der . they receive but little 


utters theta. Comic situation Dryden did not .-ivutlv studv fn?, t t 
haully recollect any scene, nnl, l le closiiu^one of “The <? dee ^if 
Pnar,> which indicates any peculiar felicity if l ion For^' 


Melantha, with all the attXtA Ttl for example, or a 

stiongly and dive,l,ugly portrayed, but without an/ individual*of 
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the reader perpetually on the stretch, to keep up with the meaning of ■ 
the author. There can be no doubt, that this metaphysical vein was 
much better fitted for the burlesque than the sublime. Yet the 
perpetual scintillation of Butler’s wit is too dazzling to be delightful; 
and we can seldom road far in “Hudibras” without feeling more 
fatigue than pleasure. His fancy is employed with the profusion of a 
spendthrift, by whose eternal round of banqueting his guests are at 
length rather wearied out than regaled. Oryden was destined to 
correct this among other errors of his age; to show the diTerence 
between burlesque and satire; and to teach his successors in that 
species of assault, rather to thrust than to flourish with their weapon. 
For this purpose he avoided lire unvaried and unrelieved style of 
grotesque description and combination, which had been fashionable 
since |he satires of Cleveland and Butler. To render the objects of 
his satire hateful and contemptible, be thought it necessary to pre- 
rve the lighter shades of character, if not for the purpose of softening 
the portrait, at least for that of preserving the likeness. While 
Dryden seized, and dwelt upon, and aggravated, all ghe evil features 
of his subject, he carefully retained just as much of its laudable traits 
as preserved him from the charge of want of candour, and fixed down 
the resemblance upon the party. Aud thus, instead of unmeaning 
caricatures, he -resents portraits which cannot be mistaken, however 
unfavourable ideas they may convey of the originals. The character 
of Shaftesbury, both as Achitopliel, and as drawn in “ The Medal,” 
bears peculiar witness to this assertion. While other court poets 
endeavoured to turn the obnoxious statesman into ridicule, on account 
of his personal infirmities and extravagances, I ryden boldly confer? 
upon him all the praise for talent and. for genius that his friends 
could have claimed, and trusts t»o the force of his satirical expression 
for working up even these admirable attributes with such a mixture 
of evil propensities and dangerous qualities, that the whole character 
shall appeal* dreadful, and even hateful, but not contemptible. But 
where a character of less note, a Shadwell or a Settle, crossed his 
path, the satirist did not lay himself under these restraints, but wrote 
in the language of bitter irony and unmeasurable contempt: even 
then, however, we are less called on to admire the wit of the author, 
than the force and energy of his poetical philippic. These are the 
verses which are made by indignation, and, no more than, theatrical 
scenes of real passion, admit of refined and protracted turns of wit, or 
even the lighter sallies of humour. These last ornaments are proper 
in that Horatian satire, which rather ridicules the lollies ot the age, 
than stigmatizes the vices of individuals; but in this style Dryden has 
made few essays. He entered the field ns champ ion. of a political 
party, or as defender of his own reputation; discriminated his an¬ 
tagonists, and applied the scourge with all the vehemence of Juvenal 
As he has himself said of that satirist, “ his provocations were great, 
and he has revenged them tragically.” This is the more worthy ot 
notice, as, in the u Essay on Satire,” Dryden gives a decided pro* 
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few...,* to thos„ nioer ;i " w:.; ..pin nof .. 

ojnninaleaeSbadw^and »y that are enclosed within it. 

P The “ Fables” of tiryden are tl' ’ ,i 0 »cri|.ii..n, and nar- 

narrative poet: tho P^w _ ca ii 0 d info exorcise by the” Epic Mtiso, 
ration, which must Have beeb^WttmTO ^ ^ , rlii> .. K „ 

had his fate allowed him , n red of Chaucer’s etorie posses es a 

degreo of regularity whiohmig thence mU Bt be assigned to the 
true, that tno honour lu ' 1S i"i.1 llv ' ( ''ir ,h\r,vn hi oibrjert iV mi an Italian 

to this story, ^rtJthddan Site oombina^n of parts, and 

coherence of narrative, 1 , 'V, e « Knight’:-. Talc” 

scholar like ? r r P xL B “ Thad^ isVdegfeo of candour not to be hoped 
equal to tliat of tho ’ . -i V noriny « story which exhausts 

for: but surely to al {. .''Ilftl'iT-it wh ich it has excited in its progress, 
in its conclusion all the mteicjst w . to bc aBked> n0 por sonage 

more gratifyingJj>“» tb h ' * had b cguo , and ending long More 
commencing long atte h tales it can hardly be said that 

their i texture,» more Q “?^^ c \ be 1 * Dry den has displayed the 
novels or fables : but m e n for amplification and ornament 

superiority of his genius, in seiecung dUcrintion. The account 

those passages mostsuscepti e °f P ^ „ F1 ^ wer and the Leaf:” 
of the procession of the Fa y “7 ho camc to ^g^t a t the 

the splendid descnption of ^th^cha _ of tbe ba ttle itself, 

its alternations and issue,-if they 5““taiSfSon ™Sis ideas into 

modem verse as f^SnVSh this ffie ,3*3*4 stifl 
passages might bc h added & tbat of imitation Such 

SS.fi■> $2*%j?3E5> tssts^zr T. *2S 

in° Unces SdAe endless; but every reader of poetry has by heart 
wTSon of Ipliigenia asleep, nor are the lmes in “ Theodore 
and Honoria.” which describe the approach of the apparition, and iu- 
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effects upon animated and inanimated nature, even before it becomes 
isible, less eminent for beauties of tbe terrific order: 

While listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 

More than a mile immersed within the wood, 

At once the wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake rocked the ground; 

With deeper brown tbe grove was overspread, 

A sudden horror seized his 

And his ears tingled, and his colour fled. 

Nature was in alarm; some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to morta, eye. 

£t may be doubted, however, whether the simplicity of Boccaccio s 
narrativJ has not sometimes suffered by the additional decorations oi 
T)rvden The retort of Guiscavd to Tancred’s charge of ingratitude is 
more sublime in the Italian original, than as diluted by the English 
oet into five hexameters. A worse fault occurs in the whole colouring 
of Si-ismonda’s passion, to which Dryden has given a coarse and 
indelicate character, which he did not derive from Boccaccio, though 
the Italian be apt euough to sin in that particular. In like manner, 
the plea used by Palamon in bis prayer to Venus, is more nakedly 
expressed by Dryden than by Chaucer. The former, indeed, would 
probably have sheltered himself under the mantle of Lucretius; but 
he should have recollected, that Palamon speaks the language ot 
chivalry, and ought not, to use an expression of Lord Herbert, to have 
spoke/like a paillard, but a cavalier. Indeed, we have before noticed 

noetical imagination, that he could not refine that passion which, of 
all others is susceptible either of the purest refinement, or of ad¬ 
mitting the basest P aUoy. With Chaucer, Dryden’s task was more 
Pisv than with Boccaccio. Barrenness was not the fault of the Fathei 
of Eno-lisli poetry; and amid the profusion of images which he pre¬ 
sented SsiSor had only the task of rejecting or selecting In 

poem. But Dryden has judiciously or soften^ _ 

suite of his loner ladle,” the “ swine devouring the cradled infant, the 
“nickpurse” and other circumstances too grotesque or ludicrous, to 
hKSTwitb tbo dreadful groun .round them fo»e P“»t, * 
of sublimity, have escaped tbe modern poet. Suchis tbe approp 
and picturesque accompaniment of the statue ot Mai s . 

A wolf stood before kirn at his feet, 

With eyen red, and of a man he eat.* 


* Au emblem of a similar kind (a tiger devouring a man) was found in the palace 
$ Tippo Sultan. 
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Tn the dialogue, or argumentative parts of tho poem* D' * 11 

i^SSSS* ... J„i, I, Ml. 

l)rydon than Ohaucer, particularly by tho addition of 1 ho following 
linos, describing tho enmity <>f tho captivos against each otho* - 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in liaud, 

But when they mot, thoy made a surly standi 
And glared iiko angry lions as they pa««od f 
And wished that every look might bo their last. 

Hut tho modem must yield the palm, despite tho beauty of his 
versification to the description of Emily by Chaucer; and may o 
justly accused of loading the dying speech of Arcito with conceit ^ lor 

which his original gave no authority. . . n i l e ti... 

When the story is of a light and ludicrous Innd, as the Fabl< ' >o 

Cock and Fox, and theWifo of Bath’s T d. , I )ryden displays all the 
humorous expression of his satirical poetry, without ‘ 

There is indeed a quaint Cervantic gravity in his mode of express 
himself, that often glances forth, and enliven is what otherwise wouh 
be mere dry narrative. Thus, he details certain things winch past, 

While Cymon was endeavouring to bo wise; 

the force of which single word contains both a ludicrous and appro¬ 
priate picture of the revolution which the force of love was gradually 
creating in the mind of the poor clown. The tone of expression he 
perhaps borrowed from Ariosto, and other poets of Italian chivalry, 
who are wont ever and anon to raise the mask, and smile even at the 

romantic tale they are themselves telling. „ 

Leaving these desultory reflections ou Dryden s powers of narrative, 
I cannot but notice, that, from haste or negligence, he has sometimes 
mistaken the sense of his author. Into the hands of the champions in 
the “ Flower and the Leaf,” he has placed bows instead of boughs, 
because the word is in the original spelled bowes ; and, having made 
the error, he immediately devises an explanation ot the device which 

lie bad mistaken: 

For bows the strength of brawny arms imply, 

Emblems of valour, and of victory. 


*\ He has, in like manner, accused Chaucer of introducing Gallicisms 
into the English language; not aware that French was the language 
of the court of England not long before Chaucer's time, and that, far 
from introducing French phrases into the English tongue, the ancient 
bard was successfully active in introducing the English as a fashion¬ 
able dialect, instead of the French, which had, before his time, been 
the only language of polite literature in England. Other instances 

24 
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might be given of similar oversights, which, in the situation of Dryden, 

^^S^S^Tu^trodudng these romances of Boccaccio and 
Clmucer to modern readers, Dryden has necessarily deprived them of 

whole, sanctions, nay 3 

quity, mjuie oui y thev <nve pleasure by their own 

gruity with our Sufficiently justified himself, 

excellence. But for the sake of modern readers, who 

by declanng his ve , as the old Saxon admirers of 

understand sense an P _ sense are put into words which they 
Chancer, tlia L 1 g ^‘ so „ ran t him, that, for the beauties which 

fhl+ Tn ’ nass^es of goieons description, he has added even to the 
eWious splendoiir of Chancer, and has graced with poetical orna- 
n cut the simplicity of Boccaccio; that, it he has faded, in tenderness, 
he k never deficient in majesty; and that if the heart he sometimes 
untouched, the understanding and fancy are always exercised and 

d #& 0 sophY of Dryden, we have already said, was that of original 
ilie pnuoso ) j ; mT w»rfpt*fc onlv when, from want of time and 

and penetrating gen , P » others when he should have 

0f to t H&• proof, of hi, phfloso- 

communed at leisure. ^ f j u any particular poem or 

phical powers ^ “Relirio Laici,” written expressly as a philo- 

ent ^enf£r P uSwL completed by Dryden’s conversion to the 
argument tne It j therefore in the discussion ot incidental 

Roman Catholic iaitu. A 0 f controversy, m the new 

subjects, m his mo to throw upon a controversial subject, in 

lights which he seldom faids tp throw npon^a ^ ^ ^ ^ {Qp the 

his talent of argumentativ TTis opinions doubtless, are often 

character ot Dryden s mora P 0 ^ . contradictory; for pressed b 

inconsistent, and sometimes a .... 7 before him he seldom looked 

to say in futuie. His J tbority declamation, by argu- 

his present point; anc J philosophical powers arc not the less 

ment, by every means. But his wlosophica ]i y em - 

to be estimated, because . ,J~’ Wl11 . g f cause bear witness to the 

ployed. His . „d tb, skill’with which they arc 

258 . liXlrccd, ?nd mmpMfl, ever «« 
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, .lion ihou-h, ill the 1-oHult, our lvnwm nuiy reject their mfliH ii' 

.vn.omborod also, to Prylo.i’H l.o ,, ! , , , r thatha j 
t o 1 m i 1 t he dawn of exper.rntal philosophy in physi i, 

is country on r ..ss, in- Uaoon, Harvey, ami loy o; uml « •» 

!vor il..' >lownihil of Hi.- Aristotelian tf runny. Mini In- hv.-l - " • 
similar revolution commonoed in otoioe, there cu.n In- I m tie donU ho 

tv l have welcomed it with the ». .loli«I.t; or bail •>« h'”""" 

situation Remitted hi,,, to dedioate his tone to mvestogato awra 

1 . uu ’i uncertainty. H"i to dawn of reformation must ever be 
onulunl ami the acquisitions wen of those calculated > ;'<lvan«I it 
must therefore frequently appear desuitor fid imperfect, J " an I" 

. Or.,L<m believed in charms and otoidt sympathy; am 

Dryden h, the Eras of judicial astrology, and pwbablv in to 
inrrron of alch.-my. When these subjects occur in hiH poel IJ, he dwell 
on them with a pleasuvo which shows the command they nmintaino 
over his mind, ftuch of the astrological lmowledgo displayed m too 
Knieht’s Talc is introduced, or at least amplified, by Dryaei , 
while, in the fable of the Co k and the Fox, he r.di cules ■theeJoe !•*»■•- 
of ,,re,fiction from dreams, the inherent qualities of the tour com 
lilexions* and other abstruse doctrines of L’nracelsus and his followers, 
we have Zd reason to suspect, that, like many other scoffers, he 
believed in the effioacy and truth of the subject ol his ridicule. 1 
ever this shade of credulity may injure Dryden e character as aphdo- 
sopher, we cannot regret its influence on hie poetry. Collins has thus 

celebrated Fairfax: 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubtiug mind 
■RftlifiVAd the maeric wonders which he sung. 


Nor can there be a doubt, that, as every work of imagination is 
tinned with the author’s passions and prejudices, it must be deop . 
energetic in proportion to the character of these impressions, fhose 
superstitious sciences and pursuits, which would, by mystic rites, doc¬ 
trines, and inferences, connect us with the invisible world of stunts, 
or o-uide our daring researches to a knowledge of future events, are 
indeed usually found to cow, crush, and utterly stupefy, understandings 
of a lower rank; but if the mind of a man of acute powers, and ot 


* These I found quaintly summed up iu an old rhyme 

With a red man read thy rede, 

With a brown man break thy bread, 

On a pale man draw thy knife, 

From a black man keep thy wife.—S. 

We have heard it— 

From a white man guard thy life. 

And an eminent judge who repeated the lines testified to the general truth of 
this one. [Et>it.] 
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warm fancy, becomes slightly imbued with the visionary feelings 
excited by such studies, their obscure and undefined influence is ever 
found to aid the sublimity of his ideas, and to give that sombre and 
serious effect, which he can never produce, who does not himself feel 
the awe which it is his object to excite. The influence of such a mystic 
creed is often felt where the cause is concealed; cor the* habits thus 
acquired are not confined to their own sphere of belief, but gradually 
extend themselves over every adjacent province: and per naps we may 
not go too far in believing, that he who has felt their impression, 
thouL only in one branch ol aith, becomes fitted to describe, wit 1 l an 
air of reality and interest, not only kindred subjects, but superstitions 
altogether opposite to his own. The religion, which Dryden finally 
adopted, lent its occasional aid to the solemn colouring of some of his 

later productions. 

Tho occasional poetry of Dryden is marked strongly by masculine 
character. The Epistles vary with the subject; and are light, 
humorous, and satirical, or grave, argumentative, and philosophical, 
as the case required. In his Elegies, although they contain touches 
of true feeling, especially where the stronger passions are to be illus¬ 
trated, the poet is often content to substitute reasoning for passion, 
and rather to show us cause why we ought to grieve, than to set us 
the example by grieving himself. The inherent defect in Dryden’s 
composition becomes here peculiarly conspicuous; yet we should con¬ 
sider. that, in composing elegies for the Countess of Abingdon, whom 
he never saw, and for Charles II., by whom he had been cruelly 
neglected, and doubtless on many similar occasions, Dryden could not 
even pretend to be interested in the mournful subject of his verse; 
but attended, with his poem, as much in the way of trade, as the 
undertaker, on the same occasion, came with his sables and his 
scutcheon. The poet may interest himself and his reader, even to 
tears, in the fate of a being altogether the creation of his own fancy, 
but hardly by a hired panegyric on a real subject, in whom his heart 
acknowledges no other interest o.ai a fee can give him. Eew of 
Dryden’s elegiac effusions, therefore, seem prompted by sincere sorrow. 
That to Oldham may be an exception; but, even there, he rather 
strives to do honour to the talents of his departed friend, than to pour 
out lamentations for his loss. Of the Prologues and Epilogues some 
of them are coarsely satirical, and others grossly indelicate. Those 
spoken at Oxford are the most valuable, and contain much good criti¬ 
cism and beautiful poetry. But the worst of them was probably well 
worth the petty recompense which the poet received.* The songs and 
smaller pieces of Dryden have smoothness, wit, and when addressed to 


« On tho authority of tho tl Lifo of Southerne, it is stated that Dryden had 
originally five guineas for each prologue, and raised the sum to ten guineas on 
occasion of Southeme’s requiring such a favour for his first play. mU I am con¬ 
vinced tho sum is exaggerated ; and incline now to believe, with Dr. Johnson, t iat 

the advance was from two to three guineas only. 
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laclioB, gallantry in |»ofusion, 1-nt heSfly 

gO( m to hnvr lii'i'll i-iin 11 iii:;i■< 1 Wl I 1,1 ’ . .1 irn ■ 

and occasionally; nor can w,- M 11.--. 1-.«» ' "; . ||ll(M1( . y 

oovorablv lost. Mr. .Malone gives us an instiuno «l Wry y 

in extempore composition, - whioh was conininin , :i q*#* 

Walcott. “Com ation, one day attm *lm»< » • * i aM lndv 

S upon the origin of names, Mr. Dryden bowed to the good old lady. 

and spoko oxtowpore the following versos : - 

So much religion in ;/o«r name doth dwell, 

Tour soul must noeds with piety oxci'ii. 

Thus names, like [well-wrought] pictures drawn of old, • .. 

Tiioir owners’ nature and thou* story tola 
Your name but half expresses; for in you ■ 

Belief aud practice do together g<». 

Mv prayers Hindi bo, whilo this short life endures, 

These may go hand in hand, with you aud yours ; 

Till faith hereafter is in vision drowned, 

Aud practice is with endless glory crowuod. 

The Translations of Dryden form a distiMniahed portnrf 
labours No author, excepting Pope, has done so much to endenizen 

of Dryden toVcomc a leading example to future poets, and to abrogate 
laws which had been generally received, although tb by ““PS?®., ^ 

distinguished success showed that the object of the translator ahou d 
be to transfuse the spirit, not to copy servilely the very ^orde ofhm 
original, it had been required, that line should 1 m rendered for lme, , 

almost, word for word. It may easily be imagined, that, by the con 
stvaint and inversion which this cramping statute required, a poem 
was barely rendered not Latin, instead of being made English, ( and 
that, to the mere native reader, as the connoisseur complains 111 Uie 
Critic,” the interpreter was sometimes “ the harder to be understood of 
the two ” Those who seek examples, may find them in the jaw-break¬ 
ing; translations of Ben Jonson and Ilolyday. Cowley and Denham 
had indeed rebelled against this mode of translation, which conveys 
pretty much the same idea of an original, as an imitator would do ot 
the gait of another, by studiously stepping after lum into every trace 
which his feet had left upon the sand. But they assumed a licence 
equally faulty, and claimed the privilege of writing what might be 
more properly termed imitations, than versions of the classic.>. It was 
reserved to Dryden manfully to claim and vindicate the freedom o 
a just translation; more limited than paraphrase, but free from tne 
metaplirastic severity exacted from his predecessors. 

With these free, yet unlicentious principles, Dryden brought to the 
task of translation a competent knowledge ot the language of the 
originals, with an unbounded command of his own. The latter is, 
however, by far the most marked characteristic of his translations. 
Dryden was not indeed deficient in Greek and Roman learning; but he 
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paused not to weigh and sift those difficult and obscure passages, at 
which the most learned will doubt and hesitate for the correct meaning. 
The same rapidity, which marked his own poetry, seems to have 
attended his study of the classics. He seldom waited to analyse the 
sentence he was about to render, far less scrupulously to weigh the 
precise purport and value of every word it contained. If he caught 
the general spirit and meaning of the author, and could express it with 
equal force in English verse, he cared not if minute elegances were 
lost, or the beauties of accurate proportion destroyed, or a dubious 
interpretation hastily adopted on the credit of a scholium. He used 
abundantly the licence he has claimed for a translator, to be deficient 
rather in the language out of which he renders, than that into which 
he translates. If such be but master of the sense of his author, Dryden 
argues, he may expv i that sense with eloquence in his own tongue, 
though he understand not the nice turns of the original. “ But with¬ 
out the latter quality he can never arrive at the useful and the delight¬ 
ful, without which reading is a penance and fatigue/ 5 * With the 
same spirit of haste, Dryden is often contented to present to the 
English reader some modern image, which he may at once fully com¬ 
prehend, instead of rendering precisely a classic expression, which 
might require explanation or paraphrase. Thus the pulchra Sicyonia , 
or buskins of Sicyon, are rendered, 

Diamond-buckles sparkling in their shoes. 

By a yet more unfortunate adaptation of modern technical phraseology, 
the simple direction of Helenas, 

Lceva tibi tellus i et longo Imw petantur 

sEquora circuilu: dextrum fuge littus et undos, 

is translated, 

Tack to the larboard, and stand off to soa, 

Veer starboard sea and land. 

A counsel which, I shrewdly suspect, would have been unintelligible, 
not only to Palinurus, but to the best pilot in the British navy. In 
the same tone, but with more intelligibility, if not felicity, Dryden 
translates palatia cceli in Ovid, the Lov/ore of the shy; and, in the 
version of the First Book of Homer, talks of the court of Jupiter in 
the phrases used at that of Whitehall. These expressions, proper to 
modern manners, often produce an unfortunate confusion between tl 
age in which the scene is laid, and the date of the translation. No 
j udicious poet is willing to break the interest of a tale of ancient times 
by allusions peculiar to his own period: but when the translator, 
instead of identifying himself as closely as possible with the original 
autaor, pretends to such liberty, he removes us a third step from the 


* Life of Luciau. 
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time of action, and so contounds which the poem 

tb Ttmu«t S owS'at the same time, that when the translator places 
before you, notthe wStf^ English, 

the licence, when ^2^5 Sen Pope’s Homer 

and Dryden’s Virgil can /X . C G Lk^ and Latin originals. The 

minds of such readers have acquired ^^^S^d habits of the 

S that hi^gavments should be cut upon the model of the^^counUy 
+« which the stranger is introduced. In the ioimei case, tney win 
readily make allowance for the imperfection ot modern language; in 
the latter they will hardly pardon the sophistication of ancient 
manner si ’ But the mere English reader, who finds rigid adherence to 
antique costume rather embarrassing than pleasing, who is piepaiec 
to make no sacrifices in order to preserve the true mannersofantiqmty 
shocking perhaps to his feehngs and prejudices, is satisfied that the 
Iliad and P iEneid shall lose their antiquarian merit, provided they 
retain that vital spirit and energy, which is the soul ot pouti \ in a 
laimuaoes, and countries, and ages whatsoever. He who sits down to 
"Dryden’s translation of Virgil, with the original text spread before 
him will be at no loss to point out many passages that aie faulty, 
many indifferently understood, many imperfectly translated, some in 
which dignity is lost, others in which bombast is snl .stituted in its 
stead. But the unabated vigour and spirit of the version more than 
overbalance these and all its other deficiencies. A seduious scholai 
mio-ht often approach more nearly to the dead lettei ot A ngil, and 
«ive an exact, distinct, sober-minded idea ot the meaning and scope ot 
particular passages. Trapp, Pitt, and others have done so. But the 
essential spirit of poetry is so volatile, that it escapes during such an 
operation, like the life of the poor criminal, whom the ancient anatomist 
is said to have dissected alive, in order to ascertain the seat oi the 
soul The carcase indeed is px*esented to the English reader, but the 
animating vigour is no more. It is in this art, of communicating the 
ancient poet’s ideas with force and energy equal to his own, that 
Dryden has so completely exceeded all who have gone before, and alt 
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ho have succeeded him. The beautiful and unequalled vevsion of the 
'Tale of Myrrha in the “ Metamorphoses/* the whole of the Sixth 
.Eneid, and many other parts of Dryden’s translations, are sufficient, 
had he never written one line of original poetry, to vindicate the well- 
known panegyric of Churchill: 

Here let me bend, great Pry den, at thy shrine, 

Thou clearest name to all the tuneful Niue ! 

What if some dull lines in cold order creep, 

And with his theme the poet seems to sleep? 

Still, when his subject rises proud to view, 

With equal strength the poet rises too: 

With strong invention, noblest vigour fraught, 

Thought still springs up, and rises out of thought, 

Numbers ennobling numbers in the course, 

In varied sweetness flow, in varied force ; 

The powers of genius and of judgment join, 

And the whole art of poetry is thine. 

We are in this disquisition naturally tempted to inquire whether 
Dryden would have succeeded in his proposed design to translate 
Homer, as happily as in his Virgil ? And although he himself has 
declared the genius of the Grecian to be more fiery, and therefore 
better suited to his own than that of the Roman poet, there may be 
room to question, whether in this case, he rightly estimated his own 
talents, or rather, v, hether, being fully conscious of their extent, he 
was aware of labouring under certain deficiencies of taste, which must 
have been more apparent iu a version of the Iliad than of the iEneid. 
If a translator has any characteristic and peculiar foible, it is surely 
unfortunate to choose an original, who may give peculiar facilities to 
exhibit them. Thus, even Dryden’s repeated disclamation of puns, 
points, and quibbles, and all the repentance of his more sober hours, 
was unable, as soon as he began to translate Ovid, to prevent his 
liding back into the practice of that false wit with which his earlier 
productions are imbued. Hence he lias been seduced, by the similarity 
of style, to add to the offences of his original, and introduce, though 
it needed not, points or wit and antithetical prettinesses, for which he 
cannot plead Ovid's authority. For example, he makes Ajax say of 
Ulysses, when surrounded by the Trojans, 

No wonder if he roared that .all might hear, 

His elocution was increased by fear. 

The Latin only bears, conclawicit socios . A lit tie lower, 

Opposui molem c<ypei, fexique jacentem, 

is amplified by a similar witticism, 

My broad buckler hid him from the foe, 

Even the shield trembled as he lay below. 

If, in translating Ovid, Dryden was tempted by the manner o: his 
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original to relapse into a youthful [ aul *’Relieve, that the « im P lc 

pented of and abjured, there is sure y i might have seduced 

and almost rude manners descnl e y . ’ for ^ v hi c h the studied, 

him into coarseness both of ideas anderpr^ ^ neither opening nor 

** * his ta8te - 

535 SStions^S the transgression is on his own part alto- 
gether gratuitous. Such is the well-known version of 

Ut possessor cujelli 

Diceret, hoc mea sunt, veteres migrate colon!, 

Kune vied , &c. 

When the grim captain, with a surly tone. 

Tries out Pack up, ye rascals, and be gone. 

Kicked out, we set the best face on’t we could, &c. 

f} 1 ^ ^^ Ovici In short, wliere there was a latitude jjiven io _ a , r 

IIS” i S “ uig»’y“«5 SSSW ™^ be 

Juno , , , 

Mv household curse, my lawful plague, the spy 
Of Jove’s designs, liis other squinting e> e. 

The ambrosial feast of Olympus concludes like a tavern revel: 

Drunken at last, and drowsy, they depart 
Each to his house, adorned with laboured art 
Of the lame architect. The thundering God, 

Even he, withdrew to rest, and had his loadl; 

His swimming head to needful sleep applied, 

And Juno lay unheeded by his side. 

There is reason indeed to think, that, after the Kevoiution llryden’s 
taste was improved in this, as in some other respects, in lus trans 
latk.ii of Juvenal, for example, the satire against women, coarse as it 
is i s considerably refined and softened from the grossness of the Latin 
poet; who has, however, been lately favoured by a still more elegan , 
and iexcepting perhaps one or two passages) an equally spi 
translation, by Mr. Gifford of London. Yet, admitting this apo ogy 
for Dryden as fully as we dare, from the numerous specimens of 
indelicacy even in his later translations, we are induced to judge it 
fortunate that Homer was reserved for a poet who had not known 
the ao-o of Charles II. ; and whose inaccuracies and injudicious 
decorations may be pardoned, even by the scholar, wnen he considers 
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the probability, that Drydeti might have slipped into the opposite 
extreme, by converting rude simplicity into indecency or vulgarity. 

The JSneiii. on the other hand, if it restrained Dryden's poetry to a 
correct* stead v, and even flight: if it damped his energy bv its regu- V 
larity, and tottered his excursive in it ion by the sobriety of its ) 

decorum, bad tin corresponding advantage of bolding t. rtli to tlm 
translator no temptation to licence, and no apology for negligence 
Where the fern y of genius is required, Drydeti has usually equalled 
his on : tl: where peculiar elegance and exact p r o pr iety are de¬ 
manded, bis version may be sometimes found flat and inaccurate, but 
the mastering spirit of Virgil prevails, and it is never disgusting or 
indelicate. Of all the classical translations we can boast, iouc is ho 
acceptable to the class of readers to whom the learned languages aro 
a clasped book and a -* al* i . uintaiu. And surely it is no moderate 
praise to say, that a work is universally pleading to those for whose 
use it is principally intended, and to whom only it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

The prose of Dry den may rank with the best in the English 
language. It is no less of his own formation than his versification, is 
equally spirited, and equally harmonious. Without the lengthened 
and pedantic sentences of Clarendon, it is dignified where dignity is 
ruing, and is lively without the accumulation of strained and v 
absurd allusions and metaphors, which were unfortunately mi f ken 1 
for wit by many of the author’s contemporaries. In \ den lias been J 
accused 01 unnecessarily larding his style with Gallicisms. It must 
be owned, that, to comply probably with the humour of Oharles, or 
from an affectation of the fashionable court dialect, the poet-laureate 
employed such words as fougue, fraicheur , Ac., instead of the cor¬ 
responding expressions in English: an affectation which does not 
appear in our author’s later writings But even the learned and 
( llent Sir David Dairymple was led to carry this idea greatly too 
" Nothing,” says that admirable antiquary, “distinguishes the 
genius of the English language so much as its general naturalization 
of foreigners. Dryden, in the reign of Charles II., printed the fol¬ 
lowing words as pure French newly imported: amour, hilht-doua, 
caprice , cl rin , conversation, double-entendre , embarrassed, fatigue 
. foible, gallant, good graces, grimace t inejndiarg, levSe, mal~ 
treated, rallied, repartee, ridicule, tender, four; with several others 
which aro now considered as natives.—‘ Marriage A-In-Mode/ ” But 
of tl 3 words many had been long naturalized in England, and, with 
the adjectives derived from them, are used by 8 haksj»^nrc and the 
dramatists of his age.* By th» being printed in italics in the play ^ 


* Shakspeare has capricious, conversation, fatigate, (if not fatigued ft'atre, r/fftfant, 
good grace* j iru (ary is in A1 inshow’s “Guide to the Tongues,” ed. 1627. Tender 

j in SKakspeare, both as a substantive and verb. And many other of 
the ab- . words may be detected by those who liavc time and inclination to searefi 

for tb^m, in anthers prior to Dry den’s time. 
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of " Marriage A-lu-Muilu,” Drydou only meant to mark, that, M«- 
lantlia, the atlbutod coquette m whcea mtmththey are placed, wm 
to „so tho French, not lliu vomaoulur pronunciation. It will u-innt, 
of question, whothor any single Frenoli word Inin Ih'oil imtnnilr/.i'd 

upon the sole authority - of Dry dam. . 

Although Dryd.-n’M ::lyl>* law iiolliin-f ol.Holoto, wo can occasionally 
trace a roliicl.inco to abandon an old word or idiom ; tho 6OJlS6qTl<JliC0, 
doubtless, of Ills latter studies ill ancient poetry. 1 n other re p ■ tn, 
nothing can bo more olivpnit than tin* diction Off tho praises In np< d 
upon Viia patrons, for which lie might himself plead the apology 
he uses for Mainibimi'g, “ who, having enemies, made linnsolt Ineiids 

by panegyrics.” Of these lively critical prefacos, which, when we 
commence, we can never lay aside till we have finished, lli. .Johnson 
has said, with equal force and I" uity,—“ They have not the formality 
of a settled Stylo, iu which the first half of the sentence betrays th 
other. The clauses arc never balanced, nor the periods modelled; 
every word seems to drop by chanco, though it falls into its proper 
place* Nothing is cold ou liinguid; the whole is niry, nuiinate<l nd 
vigorous; what is little is gay, what is great is splendid. Ho may be 
thought to mention himself too frequently; but while lie forces hii 11 - 
self upon our esteem, wo cannot refuse him to stand high in Ins own.^ 
Every thing is excused by the play of images and the sprightliness of 
expression. Though all is easy, nothing is feeble; though all seems 
careless, there is nothing harsh; and though, since his earlier works, 
more than a century has passed, they have nothing yet uncouth or 

obsolete/’ 

“ Ho, who writes much, will not easily escape a manner, such a 
recurrence of particular modes as may be easily noted. Dryden is 
always another and the same. He does not exhibit a second time the 
same elegances in the same form, nor appears to have any ai t other 
than that of expressing with clearness what he thinks with vigour. 
Iiis style could not easily be imitated, either seriously or ludicrously; 
for, being always equable and always varied, it has no prominent or 
discriminative characters. 'lie beauty, who is totally free from dis¬ 
proportion of parts and features, cannot be ridiculed by an over¬ 
charged resemblance.” 

The last paragraph is not to be understood too literally; for 
although Drydeu never so far copied himself as to fall into what has 
been quaintly called viaaucrism; yet accurate observation may trace 
in his works, the repetition of some sentiments and illustrations from 
prose to verse, and back again to prose.* In his preface to the 


* The remarkable phrase, “to possess the soul in patience,' occurs in the “ Hind 
and Pantherand in the Essay on Satire, we have nearly the same expression. 
The image of a bird’s wing flagging in a damp atmosphere, occurs in Don Sebastian, 
and iu prose elsewhere, though I have lost the reference. The same thought is 
found in the “ Hind and Panther,” but is not there used metaphorically: 
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iEneid, he has enlarged on the difficult of varying phrases, when the 
same sense returned on the author: and surely we must allow full 
praise to his fluency and command of language, when, during so long 
a literary career, and in the course of such a variety of miscellaneous 
pr. Auctions, we can detect in his style so few instances of repetition, ) 
or self-imitation. 

The prose of Dryden, excepting his translations, and one or two 
controversial tracts, is entirely dedicated to criticism, either general 
and didactic, or defensive and exculpatory. i lere, as in other 
branches of polite learning, it was his lot to i e a light to his people. 
About the time of the Restoration the cultivation of letters wa3 
prosecuted in France with some energy. But the genius of that 
lively nation being more fitted for criticism than poetry ; for drawing 
rules from what others have done, than for writing works which 
might be themselves standards; they were sooner able to produce 
an accurate table of laws for those intending to write epic poems and 
tragedies, according to the best Greek and Homan authorities, than to 
exhibit distinguished specimens of success in either department; just 
as they are said to possess the best possible rules for building ships of 
war, although not equally remarkable for their power of fighting them. 
When criticism becomes a pursuit separate from poetry, those who 
follow it are apt to forget, that the legitimate ends of the art for ^ 
which they lay down rules, are instruction or delight, and that these ^ 
points being attained, by what road soever, entitles a poet to claini 
the prize of successful merit. Neither did the learned authors ol 
these disquisitions sufficiently attend to the general disposition of 
mankind, which cannot be contented even with the happiest imi¬ 
tations of former excellence, but demands novelty as a necessary 
ingredient for amusement. To insist that every epic poem shall have 
the plan of the Iliad and ^Eneid, and every tragedy be fettered by the 
rules of Aristotle, resembles the principle of an architect, wno should 
build all his houses with the same number of windows, and of stories. 

It happened, too, inevitably, that the critics, in the j lenipotentaal 
authority which they exercised, often assumed as indispensable re¬ 
quisites of the drama, or epopeia, circumstances, which, in the great 
authorities they quoted, were altogether accidental and indifferent. 
These they erected into laws, and handed down as essentials to be 
observed by all succeeding poets; although the forms prescribed have 
often as little to do with the merit and success ol the ongmals from 
which they are taken, as the shape of the drinking-glass with the 


Nor need they fear the dampness of the sky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. 


fin-den is ridiculed by an imitator of Rabelais, for the recurrence of the phrase by 
which lie usually prefaces his own defensive criticism. ' V it be a/feu-ed me to 
sjieah so much in my men commendation:-see Drydon’s preface to Ins lables, or 
auy other of his works that you please.” 
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student of poetry will do well to cii-ravo upon the tablets ot his 
memory But the author's mode of instruction is neither harsh nor 
dictatorial. When bis opinion changed, as in the case of rhyming 
' tragedies he avows the change with candour, and wo are ena l- d the 
T.U re courageously to follow his guidance, when we percetve Un¬ 
readiness with wiiich he retraces his path, it he strays into error. 
The fleams of philosophical spirit which so frequently illumine theso 
paces of criticism; the lively and appropriate grace of illustration 
the true and correct expression of the general propositions; the simpl 
aid unaffect^l passages, in which, when led to allude to Ins personal 
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labours and situation, be mingles the feelings of the man with the 
instructions of the critic—unite to render I -ryden's Essays the most 

delightful prose in the English language. . 

The didactic criticism ot Dryden is necessarily, at least naturally, 
mingled with that which he was obliged to pour forth in his own 
defence; and this may be one main cause of its irregular and mis¬ 
cellaneous form. What might otherwise have resembled the extended 
and elevated front of a regular palace, is deformed by barriers, ram¬ 
parts, and bastions of defence; by cottages, mean additions, and 
offices necessary for personal accommodation. The poet, always most 
in earnest about his immediate task, used, without ceremony, those 
arguments which suited his present purpose, and thereby sometimes 
supplied his foes with weapons to assail another quarter. It also 
happens frequently, if the same allusion may be continued, that 
Dryden defends with obstinate despair, against the assaults of his 
foeinen, a post which, in his cooler moments, he i tas condemned as 
untenable. However easily he may yield to internal conviction, and to 
the progress of his own improving taste, even these concessions, he 
sedulously informs us, are not wrung from him by the assault of his 
enemies; and he often goes out of his road to show, that, though 
conscious he was in the wrong, he did not stand legally convicted by 
their arguments. To the chequered and inconsistent appearance 
which these circumstances have given to the criticism of Dryden, it 
is an additional objection, that through the same cause his studies 
were partial, temporary, and irregular. His mind was amply stored 
with acquired knowledge, much of it perhaps the fruits of early 
reading and application. But, while engaged in the hurry of com- 
position, or overcome by the lassitude of continued literary labour, he 
seems frequently to have trusted to the tenacity of his memory, and 
so drawn upon this fund with injudicious liberality, without being 
sufficiently anxious as to accuracy of quotation, or even of assertion. 
If. on the other hand, he felt himself obliged to resort to more pro¬ 
found learning than his own, he was at little pains to arrange or 
digest it, or even to examine minutely the information he acquired, 
from hasty perusal of the books he consulted; and thus but too often 
poured it forth in the crude form in which he had himself received it, 
::rom the French critic, or Dutch schoolman. The scholarship, for 
example, displayed in the Essay on Satire, has this raw and ill- 
arranged appearance; and stuck, as it awkwardly is, among some of 
Dryden’s own beautiful and original writing, gives, like a borrowed 
and unbecoming garment, a mean and inconsistent appearance to the 
whole disquisition. But these occasional imperfections and inaccu¬ 
racies are marks of the haste with which Dryden was compelled to 
give his productions to the world, and cannot deprive?him of the 

praise due to the earliest and most entertaining of English critics. 

* 

I have thus detailed the life, and offered some remarks on the 
literary character, of John Dryden : who, educated in a pedantic taste, 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


i ^HE life of this excellent man and ingenious author has been written, 
with equal spirit and candour, by Mrs. Barbauld, a name long 
dear to elegant literature, and is prefixed to her publication of the 
Author’s Correspondence, published by Phillips, in six volumes, in 
1804. The leading circumstances of these simple annals are neces¬ 
sarily extracted from that performance, to which the present editor 
has no means of adding anyi 1 'ng of consequence. 

Samuel Richardson was born in Derbyshire, in the year 1689. His 
father, a joiner by profession, was one of many sons, sprung from a 
family of middling note, which had been so far reduced that the 
children were brought up to mechanical trades. His mother was also 
decently descended, but an orphan, left such in infancy by the death 
of both her parents, cut off within half-an-hour of each other by the 
great pestilence in 1663. Her name is not mentioned. Old Richardson 
was connected by employment with the unhappy Duke of Monmouth, 
after whose execution he retired to Shrewsbury, apprehensive, 1 erhaps, 
of a fate similar to that of College, his brother in trade, well known 
in those times by the title of the Protestant Joiner, who was executed 
for high treason in the reign of Charles II. 

Having sustained severe losses in trade, the eld or Richardson was 
unable to give his son Samuel more than a very ordinary education; 
and our author, who was to rise so high in one department of literature, 
was left unacquainted with any language excepting his own. Under 
all these disadvantages, and perhaps in some degree owing to their 
existence, young Richardson very early followed, with a singular bias, 
the course which was most likely to render Ids name immortal. We 
give his own words, for they cannot be amended:— 

“ 1 recollect that I was early noted for having invention. I was not 
fond of play, as other boys; my school-fellows used to call me Serious 
and Gravity , and five of them particularly delighted to single me out, 
either for a walk, or at their fathers* houses, or at mine, to tell them 
stories, as they phrased it. Some I told them, from my reading, as 
true; others from my head, as mere invention, of which they would 
be most fond, and often were affected by them. One of them particu¬ 
larly. I remember, was for putting me to write a history, as lie called 
it, on the model of “ Tommy Potts/’* I now forget what it was, only 


* Tommy Potts is the name of an old ballad published in Kitson’s Ancient 

8ongs, 
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Unit it was of a servant nmu preforrod by a too >" ,ll! 1,1,1 ' ! I'-.li’t, 

..inoBs) to a lord, who was a libertine. All my stones carried with 

t hem, I am bold to say, a useful moral/ * . 

Hut young Iticliardson found astiii more congenial bod y < d u,u m rs 

nnuun 1 *tlie female sex. An old lady, indeed, seems tobaverosentc ^ a_ 

admonitory letter, in whiob the foture timber ol moral « outrttHt 
Ikt prrtelisions t<. religion with her habitual indulgencem slandei an( 
backbiting; but with! the young and sentimental his reception was 
more M-raeious. “Ah a. bashful and not forward boy, he says, I was 
an early favourite with all the young women of taste and reading in 
the neighbourhood. Half adozon of them, when met to work with 
their needles, used, when they got a book they liked, and thought 1 
should, to borrow me to read to them, their mother BoroetimeH with 
thorn; nml In >t h mothers an.l daughters used to bo pleased with the 
observations they put me upon mating. I wa not more than thirteen, 
when three of these young women, unknown to each other, naving a 
high opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to mo their love-seen in 
order to induce me to give them copies to write after, 01 • irrcct, or 
answers to their lovers’ letters; nor did any one of them • • r kin. 
that I was the secretary to the others. I have been directed to elude, 
and even repulse, when an offence was either takm or given, aft the 
very time when the heart of the chider or repulser was open before 
me, overflowing with esteem and affection; and the fail i< l ,u 1 l » 
dreading to be taken at her word, directing Hits word, or thcU ox j >\ i s- 
sion, to be softened or changed. One, highly gratified with her lover a 
fervour and vows of everlasting love, has said, when I have asked her 
direction, I cannot teU you what to write, but (her heart on her lips - 
you cannot write too kindly. All her fear was ouly that she should 
incur slight for lier kindness.*’f 

His father had nourished some ambitious vt of dedicating youn 
Iticliardson to the ministry, but, as his circumstances denied him th 
means of giving him necessary education, Samuel was destined to that 
profession most nearly connected with literature,, and was bound 
apprentice to Air. John "Wilde, of Stationers Hall, in the year 1/Oti. 
Industrious as well as intelligent, regula l in his habits, d diverted 
by no headstrong passion from the strictest course of duty, Richardson 
made rapid progress in his employment as a printer. 

“I served," he says, “a diligent seven years to it—to a master who 
grudged every hour to me that tended not to Ids profit, even of those 
times of leisure and diversion which the refractoriness of my fellow- 
servants obliged him to allow them, and were usually allowed by other 
masters to their apprentices. I stole from the hours of rest and 
relaxation my reading times for improvement of my mind, and bei'ig 
engaged in a correspondence with a gentleman, greatly my superior iu 
degree, and of ample fortune, who, had he lived, intended high tilings 
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for me, those were all the opportunities 1 had in my aj>prenticeship to 
carry it on. But this little incident I may mention; I took care that 
even my candle was of my own purchasing, that might not, in the 
most trifling instance, make my master a suferer (and who used to 
call me the pillar of his house), and not to disable myself by watching 
or sitting up, to perform my duty to him in the daytime.”* 

The correspondence betwixt Eichardson and the gentleman who had 
so well selected an object of patronage was voluminous; but at the 
untimely death of his friend, it was, by his particular desire, consigned 
to the flames. 

Several years more were spent in the obscure drudgery of the 
printing-house ere Eichardson took out his freedom, and set up as a 
master printer. His talents for literature were soon discovered; and, 
in addition to his proper business, he used to oblige the booksellers, by 
furnishing them with prefaces, dedications, and such like garnishing 
of the works submitted to bis press. He printed several of the 
popular periodical papers of the day, and at length, through the 
interest of Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, obtained the lucrative employ¬ 
ment of printing the Journals of the House of Commons, by which he 
must have reaped considerable advantages, although he occasionally 
had to complain of delay of payment on the part of government. 

Punctual in his engagements, and careful in the superintendence of 
his business, fortune, and respect, its sure accompaniment, began to 
flow in upon Eichardson. In 1754 he was chosen Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 he purchased a moiety of the 
patent of printer to the King, which seems to have added considerably 
to his revenue. He was now a man in very easy circumstances; and, 
besides his premises in Salisbury Court, he enjoyed the luxury of 
a villa, first at North End, near Hammersmith, afterwards at Parsons 


Eichardson was twice married, first to Allington Wilde, his master s 
daughter, and after her death, in 1731, to the sister of James Leake, 
bookseller, who survived her distinguished husband.. He has made a 
feeling commemoration of the family misfortunes which he sustained, 
in a letter to Lady Bradshaigh, “I told you, madam, that I have 
been married twice—-both times happily; you will guess so, as to my 
first, when I tell you that I cherish the memory ot my lost wife to this 
hour; and as to the second, when I assure you that I can do so without 
derogating from the merits of, or being disallowed by, my present, who 
speaks of her on all occasions as respectfully and affectionately as 1 

do myself. r , 

u By my first wife I had five sons and one daughter, some ot them 

living to be delightful prattlers, with all the appearances, of sound 

liealtL, lively in their features, and promising as to their minds; and 

the death of one of them, I doubt, accelerating, from grief, that oi the 
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otharwiso laudably afflict. ,1 i hoyo had, by my i.- ■ 1 '• • 

ohe gh'l. Four girls I hare living, all at prosont very good, their 

moU»T iilrtio and inHtruetangnK.lli.'i-to thorn. 

•‘Thus have I lost six sons (all my Bm. o an. two daughters, < v. >y 
oin'ol' wliioh, to aiisw.T your question, 1 parted with witht io u 

rc'orot. Other heavy deprivations ol' friend i, very near and very • 1 or, 
have 1 al sull'. ivd. 1 am very waoeptibl.-, I will venture to *UT.« 
impressions of this imtmv. A father. an lion.-: 1. worthy lamer, I t 
by the accident of a broken thigh, snapped by a sudden jerk, 
endeavouring to ivcovcr a slip passing through "s own yard. JWy 
father, whom 1 attm.hd iii every stage ot £Ss last illness, I long 

mourned for. Two brothers, very dear to me, I losl abr.. A menu, 

more valuable than most brothers, was taken from mo. No loss than 
eleven affecting deaths in two years! My nerves were so affected with 
these repeat,'.I blows, that I havo been forced, after trying the whole 
materia mcdica, and consulting many physicians, as tlio only pallia 
(not a remedy to be expected), to go into a regimen, and, tor seven 
years past, havo I forborne wine and tlesh ami fish ; and, at this tune, 
I and all my family are in mourning for a good sister, with whom 
neither I would have parted, could I havo had my choice. I rom these 
affecting dispensations, will you not allow me, madam, to reinmd an 
unthinking world, immersed in pleasures, wlint a life this is tlia 
they are so fond of, and to arm thorn against the affecting changes 

of it?”* 

But this amiable and excellent man was not deprived of the moat 
pleasing exercise of his affections, notwith ncting the breaches whic x 
had been made among his offspring. Four daughters survived 
render those duties which tho affectionate temper of their father 
rendered peculiarly precious to him. Mary was married during hei 
father’s lifetime to Mr. Ditcher, a respectable surgeon at Bath. Hi 
daughter Martha* who had been his principal amanuensis* bccEm©* 
after his decease, the wife of Edward Bndgen, Esq.; and Sarah 
married Mr. Crowther, surgeon, in Boswell’s Court. Anne, a woman 
of a most amiable disposition, but whose weak health had often 
alarmed the affections of her parents, survived, nevertheless, her 
sisters, as well as her parents. A nephew oi Richardson s paid him, 
in his declining years, the duties of a son, and assisted him in the 
conducting of liis business, which concludes all it is necessary to say 
concerning the descendants and connexions of this distinguished 


author. # 1 

The private life of Richardson has nothin" to detain the biographer. 

We have mentioned the successive opportunities, which, cautiously 
ably improved, led him to eminence in his highly respectable^ profes¬ 
sion, by that slow but secure progress which has nothing in it to 
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arrest attention or to gratify curiosity. < 'e was unceasingly indus¬ 
trious ; led astray by no idle views of speculation, and seduced by no 
temptations to premature expenditure. Industry brought inde¬ 
pendence. and, finally, wealth in its train; and that well-won fortune 
1 , t -i i j _ _i .„ui, a u* i 


f 


\ 


was husbanded with prudence, and expended witl i liberality. A kii id 
and generous master, he was eager to encourage his servants to per¬ 
severe in the same course of patient labour by which he had himself 
attained fortune; and it is said to have been his common practice to 
hide half-a-crown among the types, that it might reward the diligent 
of the workman who should first be in i le office in Uie morning. Hi3 
hospitality was of the most liberal, as well as the most judicious kind. 

One of his correspondents describes him as sitting at his door like an 
old patriarch, and inviting all who passed by to enter, and be re¬ 
freshed ; and this, says Mrs. Barbauld, “ whether they brought with 
them the means of amusing their host, or only required his kind notice 
and that of his family.” He was generous and benevolent to distressed 
authors, a class of men with whom his profession brought him into 
contact ; and had occasion, more than once, to succour Hr. Johnson 
during liis days of poverty, and to assist his efforts to force himself 
into public notice. The domestic revolutions of his life, after men¬ 
tioning the losses he had sustained in his family, may be almost 
summed up in two great events. _ He changed his villa, in which lie 
indulged, like other wealthy citizens, from North End to Parsons 
Green; and his printing establishment, from the one side of Salisbury 
Court to the other; which last alteration, he complains, did not meet 
Mrs. Richardson’s approbation. 

If we look yet closer into Richardson’s private life (and who loves 
not to know the slightest particulars concerning a man of his genius ?) 
we find so much to praise, and so very little deserving censure, that we 
almost think we are reading the description of one of the amiable 
characters he lias drawn in his own works. A ovc of l he human 
species; a desiro to create happiness and to witness it; a life undis¬ 
turbed by passion, and spent in doing good; pleasures which centred 
in elegant conversation, in bountiful hospitality, in the exchange of all 
the kindly intercourse of life,—marked the worth and unsophisticated 
simplicity of the good man’s character. He loved children, and knew 
the rare art of winning their attachment; for, partaking in that 
respect the sagacity of the canine race, they are not to be deceived by 
dissembled attention. A lady, who shared the hospitality of iiachard- 
son, and gives an excellent account of the internal regulations of Ins 
virtuous and orderly family, remembers creeping to his Knee aud^J 
hanging on his words, as well as the good-nature with which lie > 
backed°her petitions, to be permitted to remain a little longer when 
she was summoned to bed, and his becoming her guarantee, that she 
would not require the servant’s assistance to put her to bed, and to 
extinguish the candle. Trifling as these reflections may seem, they 
are pleasing proofs that the author of H Clarissa was, m jn ivate I e, 
tho mild good man which we wish to suppose him. 
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Tho nrcilomiuatil. failing of Biiobtudbon huouib ooi'tftiuly (■> bnw, 11 

V , , v milv Hill 11 11 y f 1 by In, «eat ait"! .,11,1-1 

V 3 drn« ainl abroad, and by tbo <.tinnal an.lconceniM 

U.fiiimitimi «>f tlm oiivlo in whi.il. ho liv-.l. Sn. l, a , bn. H 

S iniln- mi, ..I -vary m,o wlm I.:.:. ''H*!'*!'""* >' «J 

Ilirhanleon, the gehtlenoBB ..i’wIioho mind wm ob» ,,,Ht tomiinne, was 
wicuSSlTBnBeci libleof this fetninine wednem.and be fo*t, i-l »ml 

SSffiefito ",""11,. wl.i.-l. a man of ... . I. r would b:,vo 

C nM anil rostrain..,I. Tim ,m|. „l' Ciiv -ny- H-l iiu-ii into I,. •« l*i 

ft,„l Unit ut v,'h,.ii deeply and oa ■■>ly .1,. -I""" fail* to 

malio wiso men in eomo degree moll, Thoro eeoniH I ,< hnvo bum a wen 

I>l inasculin.. liriiiiioss iu Bicliardaon'e habits cl thinking, wluoh eem- 
binoil wit 1 1 his natural Im.l.-nm.asf heart m toducing hiui to |>relur 

tlu- sooioty of women; an.l . . a. from Ih.-.piicl 11O8B0 tlmir Mint*, 

as well as their natural desire to please, ore always the adiniri iH, at 
rather the idolaters, of genius, and generally its willing Adterere. 
Eichardson was in tho daily habit of seeing, conversin ', and eon*, 
soondino with many of the fair . and the unvaried, and, >1 mild 
seem, tho inexhaustible theme, was l.is own writings. Hence, Johns.> 11 , 
whose lofty pride never Buffered him to cherish tl, ;; meaner loible of 
vanity, lias passed upon Eichardson, after n just ti ibnte to hi > worth, 
the severe sentence recorded by Boswell :-" f only remember, , says 
the biographer, “ that Johnson expressed a high valuo for hi Ul. nts 
and virtues: bvrt that his porpetual study was to ward off petty 
inconveniences, and to procure petty pleasures ; that In * \<>\'- >• 

tin uni superiority was such, that ho took care always to be anno uni. ,1 
hy women, who listened to him implicitly, and did not venture to con¬ 
tradict his opinions; and that his desire of distinction was bo great 
that he used to give large vails to Speaker Onslow a servants, that 
they might treat him with respect/ 1 * An anecdote, which seem » 
confirm ^Johnson’s statement, is given by Boswell, on authority ot a 
lady who was present when the circumstance took place. A gentleman, 

; 1 1 -i-» •_ _Li_l.:i« .. n 1,1 nrtiTiriniur *»+. 


him that lie nad seen ms oianssa i y mg uu wl ° ^ 

Richardson observing that a part of the company were engaged in 
conversation apart, atfected not to hear what had been said, but took 
advantage of the first general pause to address the gentleman with— 
** Sir, I think you were saying something about - and then stopped, 
in a llutter of expectation; which his guest mortified, oy replying, u A 
mere trifle, sir, not worth repeating/ 


* Lifo of Bichardson.—This character was given at the house of a veneral 
Scottish judge now no more, who was so great an admirer of “ Sir Charles Grandi- 
Eon,” that he was said to have read that work over onco every year in the course of 

Uis life. 

t Johnson himself felt prido on finding hir Dictionary in Lord Scarsdalr-’g 
pressing-room, and pointed it out to his friends with the classical quotation, Qm f 
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The truth seems to be, that Richardson, by nature shy, and of a 
nervous constitution, limited also by a very narrow education, cared 
not to encounter in conversation wit’ i those rougher spirits of the age, 
where criticism might have had too much severity in it. And he seems 
to have been reseived even in the presence of Johnson, though bound 
to him by obligation, and although that mighty aristarch professed to 
have the talent of “ making him rear,” and of calling forth his powers. 
Nor does he appear to have associated much with any of the distin¬ 
guished geniuses of the age, saving Dr. Young, with whom he corre¬ 
sponded late in life. Aaron Hill, who patriotically endeavoured to 
make him a convert to wines of British manufacture; and Mr. 
Edwards, author of the “ Canons of Criticism,” though both clever 

men, do not deserve to be mentioned as exceptions. 

The society of Richardson was limited to a little circle of amiable 
and accomplished persons, who were contented to allow a central posi¬ 
tion to the author of “ Clarissa,” and to revolve around him in inferior 
orbits. The families of Highmore and Duncombe produced more than 
one individual of this description -, and besides Mrs. Donellan, and the 
Miaa Fieldings, whom Richardson loved, notwithstanding the offences 
of their brother, there was a Miss Mulso, Miss Westcombe, and other 
ladies besides, full of veneration for the kind instructor, whom they 
were permitted to term their adopted father. Mrs. Charlotte Lennox 
was also a regular visitor at Parsons Green, and scarce could remember 
a visit in which her host had not rehearsed at least one, but probably 
two or three, voluminous letters, if he found her in the humour of 
listening with attention. 

While “Clarissa” and “Sir Charles Grandison” were in progress, 
Richardson used to read a part of his labours to some of this chosen 
circle every morning, and receive, it may readily be supposed, a liberal 
tribute of praise, with a very moderate portion of criticism. Miss 
Highmore, who inherited a paternal taste for paintiug, has recorded 
one of those scenes in a small drawing, where Richardson, in a morning 
gown and cap, is introduced reading the manuscript of “ Sir Charles 

Grandison” to such a little group. . . 

This was all very amiable, though perhaps bordering on an effemi¬ 
nate love of flattery and applause; but it must be owned that our 
author disdained not flattery from less pure hands than those of his 
ordinary companions. W e will not dwell upon poor La-titia Pilkington, 
whose wants, rather than her extravagant praises, may be supposed 
to have conciliated the kindness of Richardson, notwithstanding the 
infamy of her character; but we are rather scandaliz'd tin! t in 
veteran iniouity of old Cibber should not have excluded him fiom the 
intimacy of the virtuous Richardson, and that the grey profligate 


* 


terra nostri non plena labor is. Yet, uuder correction of both these, groat authors 
1 he more substantial fame is to find a popular work, not in tlio closet of the gioa , 
who buy every book which bears fi name, but m tho cabinets of the pool ? wUQ 
must have mac]o some sacrifice to effect the purchase. 
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ooulil r«■ 11• 1 ‘i I.;...- .' ;!■-*■<•1 il-iiM>' to U»« author >1 J?' ‘\ ,,\ . , 

anm’it lWbear inserting J—"I Imvu ... l.umh.ajibo HliM tH you 

lav., mv. l 11..' with; Imt never T-mml ho strong ft prod Ol four Hl> i - 
nature, as to have hung me up upon tmtom till I «•« “h . 1 • 

_ tin J | Imvi) nut pal mure, till I Know vvli.il } bfiOOmO 01 her. W ' ri 

you! I don't know what to OftU .v" I—Ah ! all I you maj ln,ugli if you 
please $ but h..w will you he uhle to look me M. the laoe. If the lady 
should ever be able to show fcors againf A\lmi pd<*'»uH. a d, di«- 
gracefulpioklehave you plunged hormP Fur Uu \ ■ ■•»« ««,id mo 

the sequel 5 or—I don’t know what to say * \ .1 another delectable 

quotation from the letters 111 that merry old good-for-nothing, which, 
as addressed by araheof the theatre to the most eent.umntal uiitlioi 
of the a i *o, and as referring to one of ins favourite ami most perfect 
char act its, is. in it way, a matchless specimen <d rlrgant vivacity 
••The delicious meal I made of Mi is Byron on Sunday loat, has given 

iiu* ;in appetite iur another slice <»l her, nil iroin tin* brh,n- r m is 

served up to the public table; if about five o'dook to-morrow after¬ 
noon will not he inconvenient, Mrs. BrOWn and I will <*oine am piddle 
upon a bit more of her ; but pray lei your whole iunuj with Mrs. 
Richardson at the head of them, come m for t heix share. 

An appetite tor praise, and an over-ind ulgonce of that appetite, riot 
only teaches an author to be gratified with the applause of the un¬ 
worthy, and to prefer it to the censure of the wise, but it leads to 
the less pardonable error of begrudging others their due share of 

public favour. Richardson was t**o r .I, too kind a man t<* 

literary envy settle deep in his bosom, yet an overweening sense of bin 
own importance scorns to have proven <1 his doing cntiie justice to 
the claims of those who might be term liis rival s, llo appear* to 
have been rather too prone to believe ill of those authors, against 
whose works exceptions, in point of delicacy, might justly be taken. 
He has inserted in his Correspondence an account of Swift’s earlier 
life, highly injurious to the character of that eminent writer, an l 
which the industry of Dr. Barrett has since shown to be a gross mi 
representation. The same tone of feeling bas made him denounce, 
with the utmost severity, the indecorum of “Tristram Shandy,” without 
that tribute of applause which, in every view of the case, was bo 
justly due to the genius of the author, and which would have come 
with particular propriety from Richardson, him self a master ofthe 
pathetic style of composition. Richardson seems also to have joined 
Aaron Hill in the cuckoo-song, that Pope had written himself out;— 
and, finally, the dislike which he manifests towards Fielding, though 
it originated in a gratuitous insult on the part ot the latter, breaks out 
too often, and is too anxiously veiled under an alfeetation of chanty 
and candour, not to lead us to suspect that the author of “Tom Jones” 
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was at least as obnoxious to Richardson through tho success, as trom 
tin' alleged immorality, of bis productions. It would luivo been 

lerous in the wealthier and happier of these competitors for public 
tamo, to have reflected that, while his own bark lay safe in harbour 
or was wafted on by tho favouring gale of applause, his less fortunate 
rival had to struggle with the current and the storm. But as this 
disagreeable subject will be found canvassed in Fieldin fjife, wo 
will not farther dwell on it here. Of all pictures of literary life, that 
which exhibits two men, of transcendent, though 'different talents, 
engaged in the depreciation of each other, is most humbling to 
human nature, most unpleasing to a candid and enlightened reader. 
Excepting against Fielaing, Richardson seems to have nourished no 
positive literary feud. But it is to be regretted that, in his Corre¬ 
spondence, we find few traces that he either loved or admired contem¬ 
porary genius. 

It may appear invidious to dwelHhus long on a sufficiently venial 
speck in a character so fair and amiable. But it is no useless lessou 
to show, that a ] ovc of praise, aud a feeling of literary emulation, not 
to say vanity, foibles pardonable in themselves, and rarely separated 
from the poetical temperament, lead to consequences detrimental to 
the deserved reputation of the most ingenious author, and the most 
worthy man, as a dead fly will pollute the most precious unguent. 
Every author, but especially those who cultivate the lighter kinds of 
literature, should teach themselves the stern lesson, that their art 
must fall under the frequent censure, Non est tanti; and, for this 
reason, they should avoid, as they would tho circle of Aldha, that 
sort of society who so willingly form around every popular writer an 
atmosphere of assentation and flattery, and represent his labours as a 
matter of great consequence to the world, and his popularity as a 
matter to be defended on all occasions and against all rivals. 

Dismissing these considerations, we cannot omit to state, that 
Richardson’s corn* udence with one of his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic admirers, commenced, and was for some time carried on, 
in a manner which might have formed a pleasing incident in oiic of 
the author’s own romances. This was Lady Bradshaigh, the wife of 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, whose very conside¬ 
rable talent, and ardent taste for literature, had to contend with tho 
prejudices which in those days seem to have rendered it ridiculous for 
n lady of rank and fashion, the wife of a country gentleman of estate 
;md consideration, to enter into correspondence with a professed 
author. To gratify the strong propensity she felt to engage in literary 
intercourse with an author of Richardson’s distinction, Lady Brads¬ 
haigh had recourse to the romantic expedient of commencing the 
correspondence with him under an assumed name. Thus, with all 
the precautions against discovery which are sometimes resorted to for 
less honest purposes, Richardson and his incognita maintained a close 
exchange of letters, until they seem on both sides to have grown de- 
sifoi 19 of becoming per >naBy known to each other; an<l trie antl 1 ox 
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wliom great potwers ol "h ■'■'•ving Wo anU maniuTB wur 

with bashful uml retired lui.l.iln. „ .a week 

«X goi through the 1’iirk," HiiyH l.n l.ardBon, 0 

to i/uio-..but iwill.r.,ru 

.....w-h-jte 'dg* £ 

hand generally in his 1 .m.tho others cane in it, which ho n 
upon under tho skirtB of his coat usually, that it may ' 'J 

and dizziness which too liv.raently attack him, hot,.thank Crod. 

%££; io.bi=B di»*j KTfecS 

imagine,but observing all that stirs qn.•%£?“.**&T £v 
moving his short neck; hardly ever turning back, ofa h 
complexion; teeth not yet failing him; smoothish-fimcd a •• • 

cheeked: at sometimes looking to bo about sixty-five, 1 ' , 

much, vounger; a regular even pace, stealing away g *, 
than s«sming to rid it: a grey eye, too often over--<mdod ““H' 1 '";; 
from the head; by chance lively; very lively it will be u h( hav I 
of seeing a lady whom lie loves and honours ; his eye always on tl.e 
ladies; 2 they have very large hoops ho looks down ana eupercil , 
and, as if ho would ho thought wise, hut perhaps the sillier for that 
as he approaches a lady his eye is never fixed first upon her face, bu 
upon her feet, and thence he raises it up, pretty quickly for a dull eye; 
and one would think (2 we thought him at all worthy of observation), 
that from her air and (the last beheld) her face, ho sets her down in 
his mind as so or so, and then passes on to the next object lie meets; 
only then looking hack, 2 ho greatly likes or dislikes, as if he would 
see if the lady appear to bo all of apiece, in the one light or in the 
other. Are these marks distinct enough, if you are reso ve l to keep 
all the advantages you set out with? And from this odd, tins gio- 
tesque figure, think you, madam, that you have anything to appri 
heud? any tiling tliat will not rather promote than check your mirth r 
I dare be bold to say (and allow it too) that you would rather see this 
figure than any other you ever saw whenever you should find yourself 

graver than you wish to be."* 

Lady Bradshaigh, like other ladies upon similar occasions, could, not 
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resist the opportunity of exercising a little capricious tyranny. 
Richardson’s walks in the Park were hr sometime unnoticed. Both 
parties seem to have indulged in a gentle coquetry, until both were 
likely to lose temper, and the complaints on the gentleman’s side 
became a little keen and eager. At length Lady Bradshaigh dropped 
the masque, and continued afterwards to be in her own person the 
valued correspondent of the author. It is but justice to say that the 
sense and spirit with which she supports her own views, even when 
contrary to those of Richardson, render her letters the most agreeable 
in the collection, and constitute a great difference betwixt her and 
some others of the author’s female correspondents, who are satisfied 
with becoming the echoes of his sentiments and opinions. Lady Brads¬ 
haigh had a sister, Lady Eehlin, who also corresponded with Richard¬ 
son, but although she appears to have been an excellent woman, her 
letters want both the vivacity and talent displayed in those of Lady 
Bradshaigh. Yet Lady Eehlin, too, had her moments of ambitious 
criticism. She even tried her hand at reforming Lovelace, as Mrs. 
Barbauld informs us, by the aid of a Dr. Christian, a consummation, 
as the reader will anticipate, much better meant than successfully 
executed. 

Neither the admiration of the public, the applause of admirers, nor 
the deserved affection of his friends and family, could screen this 
amiable author from his share in the lot of humanity. Besides his 
family misfortunes, Richardson was afflicted with indifferent health 
in the painful shape of nervous disorders. Sedentary habits and close 
attention to business had rendered a constitution delicate which nature 
had never made strong; and it will readily be believed that the work¬ 
ings of an imagination, constantly labouring in the fields of fiction, 
increased, rather than relieved, complaints which affected his nerves 
at an early period. 1 f, as he somewhere says, he made the distress of 
his characters his own, and wept for Clarissa and Clementina as if 
they had not been the creatures of his own fancy, the exhaustion of his 
spirits must have exasperated his malady. His nerves were latterly 
so much shaken that he could not convey a glass of wine to his mouth 
unless it was put into a large tumbler; and becoming unable to 
undergo the fatigue of communicating with the principal super¬ 
intendent of his business, who chanced unluckily to be hard of hear¬ 
ing, all communication between them was maintained by means of 
writing. He did not long survive the space assigned by the Psalmist 
as the ordinary duration of human life. On the 4th July, 1761, 
Samuel Richardson died, aged seventy-two, and was buried, according 
to his own directions, beside his first wife, in the middle aisle of St. 
Bride’s Church, followed by the affectionate grief of those who were 
admitted to his society, and the sorrow of all who mourned over talents 
uniformly and conscientiously dedicated to the service of virtue. The 
following epitaph was written by his learned friend, Mrs. Carter, hut 
is not, we believe, inscribed on his tomb 
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Richardson's oharaoter as ;i mu", after all h_* 
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It was by more accident that Richardson appears to have struck **ut 
the line of composition so peculiarly adapted t-» bis genius, lb* had 
at all times the pen of a ready correspondent, and, fr.»m his early a 
luul, as we bave seen, been accustomed to lend it toothers, >nul to 
write, of course, under different characters from his own. Tb- < m 
be no doubt that, in the service of the young women who employed 
him as their amanuensis and confidant, this natural talent must have 
been considerably improved, and a little that the exercise of such a 
power was pleasing to the possessor, i hence at length occasioned its 
being employed in the service ot the public. 1 lie account will be 1 
given in the words of his own letter to Aaron Hill, who, in conn n 
with the publi it large, bad become pressingly anxious to know if 
there was any foundation in fact for the history of Pi n el L 

w I will now write to your question—\\ bother there s .iny original 
groundwork of fact for the general foundation of Pamela’s story. 
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“About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman with whom I was inti¬ 
mately acquainte d but who, alas! is now no more! met with such 
a story as that of Pamela, in one of the summer tours which he used 
to take for his pleasure, attended with one servant only. At every inn 
he put up at, it was his way to inquire after curiosities in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, either ancient or modern; and particularly he asked who 
was the owner of a fine house, as it seemed to him, beautifully situated, 
which he had passed by (describing it), within a mile or two of the 
inn. 

“ It was a fine house, the landlord said. The owner was Mr. B——, 
a gentleman of large estate in more counties than one. That his and 
his lady’s history engaged the attention of everybody who came that 
way, and put a stop to all other inquiries, though the house and 
gardens were well worth seeing. The lady, he said, was one of the 
greatest beauties in England; but tbe qualities of her mind had no 
equal: beneficent, pmdent, and equally beloved and admired by high 
and low. That she had been taken at twelve years of age, for the 
sweetness of her manners and modesty, and for an understanding 

above her years, by Mr. B-'s mother, a truly worthy lady, to wait 

on her person. Her parents, ruined by suretyships, were remarkably 
honest and pious, and had instilled into their daughter’s mind the 
best principles. When their misfortunes happened first, they at¬ 
tempted a little school in their village, where they were much beloved; 
lie teaching writing and the first rules of arithmetic to hoys; his wife 
plain needlework tc girls, and to knit and spin; but that it answered 
not: and, when the lady took their child, the industrious man earned 
his bread by day labour, and the lowest kind of husbandry. 

“ That the girl, improving daily in beauty, modesty, and genteel 
and good behaviour, by the time she was fifteen, engaged the attention 
of her lady’s son, a young gentleman of free principles, who, on her 
lady’s death, attempted, by all manner of temptations and devices, to 
seduce her. That she had recourse to as many innocent stratagems 
to escape the snares laid for her virtue; once, however, in despair, 
having been near drowning; that, at last, her noble resistance, watch¬ 
fulness, and excellent qualities, subdued him, and he thought fit to 
make her his wife. That she behaved herself with so much dignity, 
sweetness, and humility, that she made herself beloved of everybody, 
and even by his relations, who at first despised her; and now had the 
blessings of both rich and poor, and the love of her husband. 

“ The gentleman who told me this, added, that he had the curiosity 
to stay in the neighbourhood from Friday to Sunday, that he might 
see this happy couple at church, from which they never absented 
themselves: that, in short, he did see them; that Her deportment was 
all sweetness, ease, and dignity mingled; that he never saw a lovelier 
woman: that her husband was as fine a man, and seemed even proud 
of his choice; and that she attracted the respects of the persons of 
rank present, and had the blessings ol * ! ie poor. r lhe relator of the 
story told me all this with transport, 
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began to recollect such subjects as I thought would be ... 1 

a doLn and formed several letters nccordmgly. And, among tho 
r0 4 Ithought of giving one or two as cautions to yoim;,' folks wroum- 
stanced as Pamela was. Little did I think, at first, ot making -no, 
much less two volumes of it. But, when I began to recollect what 
had so many years before been told mo by my friend, I thought 1 lie 
story, if written in an easy and natural manner, suitable to ll- slm- 
piicity of it, might poesityy introduce a nm epeoiea ot 

from the pomp and parade of romance-writing, and dasmissing the 
improbable and marvellous, with which novels generally ah. ,uml, might 

tend to promote the cause of religion and virtue. I therefore gave 
way to enlargement; and so Pamela became as you see her. But so 
little did I hope for the approbation of judges, that I had not the 
courage to send the two volumes to your ladies, unt .l t found too 

books well received by the public. 

“While I was writing the two volumes, my worthy-hearted wile, 
and the young lady who is with us, when I had read them some part 
of the story, which I had begun without their knowing it, used to come 
into my little closet every night, with—‘Have yon any more ot 
Pamela, Mr. R.P We are come to hear a little more of Pamela, &c. 
This encouraged me to prosecute it, which I did so diligently, tl ugh 
all my other business, that, by a memorandum on my copy, I began it 
Nov. 10,1739, and finished it Jan. 10,1739-40. And 1 have often, 
censurable as I might be thought for my vanity for it, and lessening 
to the taste of my two female friends, had the story ot Moliere s “ Old 

Woman” in my thoughts upon the occasion. 

“If justly low were my thoughts of this little history, you will 
wonder how it came by such an assuming and very impudent preface. 
It was thus:—The approbation of these two female friends, and of 
two more, who were so kind as to give me prefaces for it, but which 
were much too long and circumstantial, as I thought, made me resolve 
myself on writing a preface; I therefore, spirited by the good opinion 
of these four, and knowing that the judgments o : ' nine parts in ten of 
readers were but in hanging-sleeves, struck a bold stroke in the preface 
you see, having the umbrage of the editor’s character * to screen myself 
behind. And thus, sir, all is out. v f 

* Under tho character of tho Editor, he gave great commendations to the letters 
for which he was blamed by some of bis friends. 
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“ Pamela,” of which the reader h;ts thus learned the origin, appeared 
in 1740, and made a most powerful sensation in the public. Hitherto 
romances had been written, generally speaking, in the old French 
taste, containing the protracted amours ol princes and princesses, told 
in language coldly extravagant, and metaphysically absurd. In tlicse 
wearisome performances, there appeared not the most distant allusion 
to the ordinary tone of feeling, the slightest attempt to paint mankind 
as it exists in the ordinary walks of life—all was rant and bombast, 
stilt and buskin. It will be Richardson’s eternal praise, did he merit 
no more, that he tore from his personages those painted vizors, which 
concealed, under a clumsy and affected disguise, everything like the 
natural lineaments of the human countenance, and placed them before 
us barefaced, in all the actual changes of feature and complexion, and 
all the light and shade of human passion. It requires a reader to be 
in some degree acquainted with the huge folios of inanity, over which 
our ancestors yawned themselves to sloop, ere he can estimate the 
delight they must have experienced from this unexpected return to truth 
and nature. 


The simplicity of Richardson's tale aided the effect of surprise. An 
innocent young woman, whose virtue a dissolute master assails by 
violence, as well as all the milder means of seduction, conquers him at 
last, by persevering in the paths of rectitude ; and*is rewarded, by 
being raised to the station of his wife, the lawful participator in hi? 
rank and fortune. Such is the simple stoiy by which the world was 
so much surprised and affected. 

Tlie judicious criticism of Mrs. Barbauld has pointed out, that the 
character ol Pamela is tar from attaining a heroic cast of excellence. 
On the contrary, there is a strain of cold-blooded prudence which runs 
through all the latter part of the novel, to which we are obliged almost 
to deny the name of virtue. She appears originally to have had no 

love for Mr. B-; no passion to combat in her own bosom; no 

treachery to subdue in the garrison while the enemy was before the 
walls. Richardson voluntarily evaded giving this colouring to his tale, 
because it was intended more for edification than for effect; and because 
the example of a souhrette falling desperately in love with a handsome 
young master, might have been imitated by many in that rank of life, 
who could not have defended themselves exactly like Pamela against 
the cjbject of so dangerous a passion. Besides, Richardson was upon 
principle unwilling to exhibit his favoured characters as greatly Subject 
to violent passion of any kind, and was much disposed to dethrone 
Cu 'id, whom romance-writers had installed as the literal sovereign of 
gods and men. Still, the character of Pamela is somewhat sunk by 
the eager gratitude with which she accepts the hand of a tyrannical 
and cruel master, when he could not at a cheaper rate make himself 
master of her person. There is a parade of generosity on his side, and 
a humiliating degree of creeping submission on hers, which the case 
by no means calls for, and unless, like her namesake in Pope’s Satire, 
Pa uicla could console herself with the “ <rilt chariot and the Flanders 
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mares,” we should have thought her more likely to be happy as the 
humble wife of poor Mr. Williams, of whose honest affection she makes 
somewhat too politic a use in the course of her trials, and whom 8 
discards too coolly when better prospects seem to open upon her. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon the general ten¬ 
dency of a work of entertainment. But when the admirers of Pamela. 
challenged for that work the merit of doing more good than twenty 
sermons, we demur to the motion. _ Its good effects must of course 
have operation among young women in <* 11 vimist;mres somewhat simi ai 
to those of the heroine; and, in that rank, it may be questioned, 
whether the example is not as well calculated to encourage a spirit ol 
rash enterprise, as of virtuous resistance. If Pamela became Esquire 

g_’ g lady, it was only on account of her virtuous resistance to his 

criminal attacks; but it may occur to a humble maiden (and the case 
we believe is not hypothetical), that to merit Pamela’s reward, she 
must go through Pamela’s trials; and that there can be no great harm 
in affording some encouragement to the assailant. We need not add 
how dangerous this experiment must be for both parties. 

But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that the direct and 
obvious moral to be deduced from a fictitious narrative, is of much less 
consequence to the public, than the mode in which the story is treated 
in the course of its details. If the author introduces scenes which 
excite evil passions, if he familiarizes the mind of the readers with 
im mre ideas, or sophisticates their understanding with false views of 
morality, it will be an unavailing defence, that, in the end ot his book, 
he has represented virtue as triumphant. In the same manner, 
although some objections maybe made to the deductions which the 
author desired and expected should be drawn from 1 lie stor y of “ Pamela,” 
yet the pure and honest character of the English maiden is so well 
maintained during the work; her sorrows and afflictions are borne 
with so much meekness; her little intervals of hope or comparative 
tranquillity break in on her troubles so much like the specks o blue 
sky through a cloudy atmosphere, that the whole recollection is 
soothing, tranquillizing, and doubtless edifying. TVe think little of 

Mr. b -, his character, or his motives, and are only delighted with 

the preferment of our favourite, because it seems ;o give so much 
satisfaction to herself. The pathetic passage, in which she describes 
her ineffectual attempt to escape, may be selected, among many, as an 
example of the beautiful propriety and truth with which the author was 
able to throw himself into the character of his heroine, and to think 
and reason, and express those thoughts and reasons, exactly as she 
must have done had the fictitious incident really befallen such a 
person. 

I he inferior persons are sketched with great truth, and may be con¬ 
sidered as a group of English portraits of the period. In particular, 
the characters of the father and mother, old Andrews and his wife, 
are, like that of Pamela herself, in the very best style of drawing and 
colouring; and the interview of the former with his landlord, when he 
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inquires after the ate of his daughter, would have immortalized 
Richardson had he never wrote another line. 

It may be here observed, that, had the author lived in the present 
day, he would probably have thrown into the character of the deeply- 
injured peasant a spirit of manly indignation, which the occasion 
demanded. But in Richardson’s time, the bonds of subordination in 
society were drawn very strictly, and he himself appears to have had 
high and exaggerated ideas of the importance of wealth and rank, as 
well as of domestic authority o' every kind. Mr. B-does not seem 


to have incurred any severe censure among his neighbours for the 
villanies which he practises upon Pamela ; she herself supposes them 
more than atoned for by his condescension in weeding her, and con¬ 
sents to receive into favour even the unwomanly and infamous Mrs. 
Jewkes, because the old procuress had acted a part she should have 
beeix hanged for, at the command, forsooth, of a generous master, 
there is want of taste in this humiliation; and a touch of spirit upon 
the occasion wonld not have misbecome even the all-forgiving Pamela. 

Notwithstanding such defects, which, in fact, only occur to us upon 
a critical perusal, the pleasing simplicity of a tale so true to nature 
commanded the general and enthusiastic applause of the public. It 
was in vain that the mischievous wit of Fielding found a source for 
ridicule in that very simplicity of moral and of incident, and gave the 
world “Joseph Andrews,” an avowed parody upon the “ Pamela” of 
Richardson. It chanced with that very humorous performance as 
with the “ Shepherd’s Week” of Gay, that readers lost sight altogether 
of the satirical purpose with which it was written, and were delighted 
with it on account of its own intrinsic merit. We may be permitted 
to regret, therefore, the tone of mind with which Fielding composed a 
work, in professed ridicule of such genius as that of Richardson; but 
how can we wish that undone, without which Parson Adams would 
not have existed ? 

The success of 14 Pamela” induced some wretched imitator to cany 
oo the story in a continuation, entitled “ i 'amela in High Life." This 
intrusion provoked Richardson to a similar attempt, in which he 
represents Pamela’s husband as reclaimed from the prosecution of a 
guilty intrigue by the patient sorrows of his virtuous wife. The w< *rk 
met with the usual fate of continuations, and has been always justly 
accounted an unnatural and unnecessary appendage to a tale so com¬ 
plete within itself as the first part of 44 Pamela.” 


► 


Eight years after the appearance of “ Pamela,” Richardson published 
K Clarissa,” the work on which his fame as a classic of England will > 
rest for ever. The tale, like that ot its predecessor, is very simple: 
but the scene is laid in a higher rank of life, the characters are drawr 
with a bolder pencil, and the whole accompaniments are of a far loftier 
mood. 

Clarissa, a character as nearly approaching to perfection as the 
pencil of the author could draw, is persecuted by a tyrannical fating 
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and brother, an envious sister, and the other rnoxnb©ffldf o fttiflilvv ^ 
devoted everytHng to ifca aggrandizement, ui order to compel ner to 
marry a very disagreeable .suitor. 1 lu 1 ^ ml.Hgue an* distresses h 
commume;tics, ill n series ot letters, to her tiioiul Miss owe, a VOUlWf 

lady of an ardent} impetuous disposition, and an enthusiast m im- n« - 

ship. After a series of sufferings, rising almost boyondtmdii ranee, 
i Jlarissa is tempted to throw herself upon tbeprotection of heradnurer 
Lovelace, acharactor, in painting whom Riehardson has exerted his 
utmost skill, until ho has attained the very difficult and critical point, 
of rendering every reader pleased with his wit and abilities, even 
while detesting the villany of his conduct. Lovelaco is represented 
as having devoted his life and his talents to the subversion of female 
virtue; and not even the charms of Clarissa, or the generosity due t 
her unprotected situation, can reconcile him to the idea of mat) inge. 
This species of perverted Quixotry is not much Understood in the 
present age, when a modern voluptuary seeks the gratification of h i i 
passions where it is most easily obtained, and is seldom at the trouble 
of assault, when there is any probability of the fortress lu ing^ reso¬ 
lutely defended. But in former days, when men, like Lord Baltimore, 
wer Amnd, at the risk of life itself, capable of employing the most 
violent means for the ruin of innocence, a character approaching that 
of Lovelace was not perhaps so unnatural. That ho should have been 
so successful in previous amours, is not very probable; and, as Mrs. 
Barbauld justly observes, he was more likely to have been run through 
the body long before ever he saw Colonel Morden. But some exagge¬ 
ration must be allowed to the author of a romance; and considering 
the part which Lovelace had to perform, it was necessary that liis 
character should be highly coloured. This perfidious lover, actuated, 
it would seem, as much by the love of intrigue and of enterprise, as 
by his desire to humble the Harlowe family, and lower the pride of 
this their beloved daughter, whose attachment to him was not of the 
devoted character which he conceived was due to his merits, forms a 
villanous scheme for the destruction of her virtue. Without the 
least regard for the character of a woman, whom he always seems to 
have intended for his wife at some future period, he contrives to lodge 
her with the keeper of a common brothel, and to place around her the 
inmates of such a place. At length, every effort to accomplish his 
guilty purpose having failed, he administers opiates, and violates the 
person of his victim while under their influence. But he obtains 
nothing by his crime, save infamy and remorse. 'Hie lady dies of a 
broken heart, and he himself falls by the sword of one of her kinsmen. 

It cannot be denied, that this story is attended with many improba¬ 
bilities. Allowing for Lovelace’s very peculiar character, admitting 
that his selfishness, his pride, and his love of intrigue, had hardened 
his heart to all consequences, surrounded it, as he himself says, “ with 
flint and callus,” and induced him to prefer a crooked and most foul 
path to one which was fair and honourable, there is no excuse tor his 
correspondent Belford, as a man and a gentleman, keeping his friend’s 

26 
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infamous secret. Nay, we are apt to blame Clarissa herself, who in 
her escape to Hampstead, did not place herself under the guardianship 
of a magistrate. We will venture to say, that Justice Fielding would 
have afforded her his most effectual protection: and that if Tomlinson, 
the false Miss Montague, or any other of Lovelace’s agents, had ven¬ 
tured to appear in the office, they would have been committed by his 
worship as old acquaintances. In our own day too, though that was 
not a feature of the writer’s age, the whole story of the elopement 
would 1 iave flown on the wings of the newspapers, not to Hampstead 
and Highgate only, but to Truro and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and not 
a Mrs. Moore or a Mrs. Rawlins in England but would have been too 
particularly acquainted with “ the mysterious affair of Harlowe Place,” 
to be deceived by the representations of Lovelace. But it is unfair to 
tax an author too severely upon improbabilities, without conceding 
which his story could have no existence; and we have the less title to 
do so, because, in the history of real life, that which is actually true 
bears often very little resemblance to that which is probable. If every 
assault were skilfully parried, and every man played with ability, life 
would become like a trial of skill with foils, or like a game at chess, 
and strength and address would no longer be defeated by time and 
chance, which, in the words of Solomon, happen unto all men. 

The conduct of the injured Clarissa through the subsequent scenes, 
which are perhaps among the most affecting and sublime in the English 
school of romance, raises her, in her calamitous condition, so far above 
all around her, that her character beams on the reader with something 
like superhuman splendour. Our eyes weep, our hearts ache; yet our 
feelings triumph with the triumph of virtue, as it rises over all the 
odds which the deepest misfortune, and even degradation, have thrown 
into the scale. There is a noble pride amid the sorrow with which we 
contemplate the distresses of such a being as Clarissa, becoming more 
exalted over that personal dishonour, which, when it has once taken 
place, under what circumstances soever, is generally understood to infer 
degradation. It was reserved to Richardson to show there is a chastity 
of the soul, which can beam out spotless and unsullied even after that 
of the person has been violated; and the dignity of Clarissa, under 
her disgrace and her misfortunes, reminds us of the saying of the 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling with the tide of adversitv, 
and surmounting it, was a sight which the immortal gods might look 
down upon with pleasure. This is a subject which Mrs. Barbauld has 
dwelt upon with a suitable feeling of the dignity of her sex. The more 
contracted and limited view of Clarissa’s merit, merely as resisting the 
efforts of a practised seducer, although it was unquestionably in 
Richardson’s view, his biographer reasonably spurns as degrading to 
womanhood. Clarissa, bred in a superior rank in life, led astray by no 
strong passion, courted by a lover, who had immediate marriage in 
his power, must have been a subordinate person indeed, if incapable of 
repelling his attempts at dishonouring her person. 1 cannot avoid 
transcribing the excellent reflections which tollow this reasoning:— 
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11 The rpnl moral of Olftriusa, in, that virLn>• i* triunipboiit in ovory 

nil mil ion ; Unit in ciivmii OmCPH I In* iiiiimI pllillfnl iiml ilngrodlHK. j 
;i prison, in n brothel, in grirl, in diitraotuni, in drHp.ur, d MilII 
lovely, still commanding, still tho object of our veneration, of our 
fondest affections ; that , it it is BOUtod Oil tho ground, it C(tn dl rtII, y 

with Constance, 

Iloro is my throne, bid kings come bow to it, 

“ The novelist that lma produced thin elleet, has pn h.i i,p 1 hi oiliee 
well* and it is immaterial what particular maxim is wleeted under the 
i tame of a moral, wliilo sueh are tho readers feelings. it our feelings 
are in favour of virtue, the novel is virtuous* if of vice, the novel is 
vicious. The greatness of (Marissa is shown by her separating her elf 
rom her lover, as soon as ho perceives his dishonourable \iowh; in 

ter choosing death rather than ;i repetition of the ontra^*; in hr i< - 


i 

eetion of those overtures of murriuge, which a common mind might 
have accepted of, as n refuse against worldly dishonour; in her firm 
indignant carriage, mixed with calm pationce and Christian resigna¬ 
tion, and in the greatness of mind with which she views and enjoys the 
approaches of death, and her meek forgiveness of her uufeeling rela¬ 
tions,”* 

r rhese arguments, however, were not at first readily admitted by 
Richardson’s warmest admirers. The first fourvolum - I *' < hirissa 
having appeared, and a report having been spread that the catastrophe 
was to be unfortunate, many remonstrances were made on tho subject 
by those readers who shrunk from tho extreme pain inflicted by the 
tragical part of the narrative, and, laving aside the contemplation of 
the moral, complained, that in a professed work of amusement* the 
author had contrived to harrow up their feelings to a degree that wa s 
intolerably painful. Old Cibber raved on the subject like a profane 
Bedlamite; and, what was perhaps of more consequence to Richard < • n, 
the rumour of Lovelace’s success, and Clarissa’s death, occasioned 
Lady Bradshaigh’s opening her romantic correspondence with him, 
under the assumed name of Belfour. In reply to the expostulation - 
of the latter, Richardson frankly stated his own noble plan, of which 
he had too just a conception to alter it, in compliance with the remon¬ 
strances of his correspondents. 

“ Indeed you are not particular in your wishes for a happy ending, 
as it is called. Nor can I go through some of the scenes my self without 
being sensibly touched. (Did I not say that I was another Pyg¬ 
malion?) But yet I had to show, for example sake, a young lady 
struggling nobly with the greatest difficulties, and triumphing from 
the best motives, in the course of distresses, the tenth part of which 
would have sunk even manly hearts; yet tenderly educated, born to 
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affluence, naturally meek, although, where an exertion of spirit uat 
necessary, manifesting herself to be a true heroine."* 

Defeated in this point, the friends and correspondents of Richardson 
became even more importunate for the reformation of Lovelace and 1 
tie winding up the story by his happy union with Clarissa. On this h 
subject also, Cibber ranted and the ladies implored, with an earnestness * 
that seems to imply at once a belief that the persons in whom they 
interested themselves had an existence, and that it was in the power 
of the writer of their memoirs to turn their destiny which way ho 
pleased; and one damsel, eager for the conversion of Lovelace, implores 
Richardson to “save his soulas if there had been actually a living 
sinner in the case, and his future state had literally depended on the 
decision to be pronounced by her admired author. 

Against all these expostulations Richardson hardened himself. lie 
knew that to bestow Clarissa upon the repentant Lovelace would have 
been to undermine the fabric lie had built. This was the very purpose 
which the criminal had proposed to himself in the atrocious crime he 
had committed, and it was to dismiss him from the scene rewarded 
not punished. The sublimity of the moral would have been altogether 
destroyed, since vice would have been no longer rendered hateful and 
miserable through its very success, nor virtue honoured and triumphant 
even by its degradation. The death of Clarissa alone could draw down 
on the guilty head of her betrayer the just and necessary retribution, S 
and his guilt was of far too deep a dye to be otherwise expiated. 
Besides, the author felt, and forcibly pointed out, the degradation 
which the fervent creation of his fancy must have sustained, could 
she, with all her wrongs forgotten, and with the duty imposed on her 
by matrimony, to love, honour, and obey her betrayer, have sat down 
the commonplace good wife of her reformed rake. Indeed, those who 
peruse the work with attention, will perceive that the author has been 
careful, in the earlier stages of his narrative, to bar out every prospect 
of such a union. Notwithstanding the levities and constitutionalf^B 
good-humour of Lovelace, his mind is too much perverted, his imagi¬ 
nation too much inflamed, by bis own insane Quixotism, and, above all, 
his heart is too much hardened, to render it possible for any one 
seriously to think of his conversion as sincere, or his union with 
Clarissa as happy. He had committed a crime for which he deserved 
death by the law of the country: and notwithstanding those good 
qualities with which the author has invested him, that he may not 
seem an actual incarnate fiend, there is no reader but feels vindictive 
pleasure when Morden passes the sword through his body. 

On the other hand, Clarissa, reconciled to her violator, must have > 
lost, in the eye of the reader, that dignity, with which the refusal of 
his hand, the only poor reparation he could offer, at present invests 
her; and it was right and fitting that a creature, every way so excel* 


* Correspondence of Richardson. 
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, , , m , I ( i’ n.n I.n.iinr I.inr lo (|. ;illi on I. 

lent, ehouW, art 1H iiibl'Ml (»t ..minn.jimu i < roll . 

Btoiu wilhwliii-U bUo had been bo imuriouHly huIIm *1. \\ 

.Ms will, tin 1 high ..vl,ioh WO I...VO .. 

H.e greatest, even in and after the outrage, and beoatue of the outrage, 

than any womatl gvit had, *.. iu rt 

It I.. i.Ui'ii I. «*l. **r\<*.I. Hi*.I 11 ,.- - vi■ -‘ 'i<v .. ' ■■■ •' _ ■ ; 

•m.l ivl-iliv.in Ihis eelebraled novel <l'< *“■' I;" 1 ' 1 ' ,l " \ 

to H ill,..n I son's ; U.at Clarissa's dutiful *croploiiat 

5SVS «*«... >• Brnnethinj, no MM,k b.nl towdfo; 

thu licence of an ant l.or, who must ar.lv, ... <"'hr to conn 

interest and attention, extend bis incidents to the extromo verge of 
pr. liability; but, besides, it is well known, that at least within be 
century, the notions of the pattiu potato* were of a M erer 

nature than those now entertained. Forced marriages in ihose .lays 

did sometimes actually I . Ice place, and that in houses of c ? i "’’',^ c ^ tU ® 

rank; and tho voice of public opinion >id then 

otfect upon great and opulent families, inhabiting tin .. . oiint ry-seata, 
and living amid their own dependents, where strange violences w<-.*- 
sometimes oe.ninit Ied, under the specious pretext ot enforcing domestic 
discipline. Each family was a little tribe within itacit; and the near 
relations, like the elders among th- lew , hud their Sanhedrim, wli,-., 
resolutions were adopted; as laws to control the free will of each mdi- 
vidual member. It is upon thi family compact that the I lari.;.. 

round tho rights which they assert with SO much tyranny ; and before 
the changes which have slackened the bonds of relation lup. we I eli.-.o 
that such incidents were not infrequent. But whether we consid-1 
Richardson as exhibiting a state of manners which may havo lingered 
in the remote parts of England down to his own time, or supp • te that 
he coloured them according to his own invention, and particular I v 
according to his high notions of the “ awful rule and right supr. mac 
lodged in the head of a family, there can be no doubt of the spirit with 
which the picture is executed ; and particularly of the vauous gradu- 
tions in which the Harlowe Bpirit exhibits itself, in the insolent and 
conceited brother, the mean aud envious sister, the stern and un/e- 
lenting father, softened down in the elder brother Janies, and again 
roughened and exaggerated in the old seaman Anthony, each of whom, 
in various modifications, exhibits the same family features of avarice, 


pride, and ambition. 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched character, drawn in strong 
contrast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy of being her friend—with more 
of worldly perspicacity, though less of abstracted principle; and who, 
when they argue upon points of doubt and delicacy, is often able, by 
going directly to the question at issue, to start the game, while her 
more gifted correspondent does but beat the bush. Her hieh spirit 
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11 • a . a ^ ack nowledgmg, as she doei 

on all occasions, her own inferiority, show her in a noble point of view ■ 

and though we are afraid she must have given honest Hickman 

(notwithstanding her resolutions to the contrary) rather an uneasv 

time ot it after marriage, yet it is impossible not to think that she wa? 
a prize worth suffering for. 

The publication of “ Clarissa” raised the fame of the author to the 

might. No work had appeared before, perhaps none has appeared 

since, containing so many direct appeals to the passions, stated too in 

a manner so irresistible. And high as his reputation stood in liis own 

country, it was even more exalted in those of France and Germany 

-lose imaginations are more easily excited, and their passions more 

easily moved by tales of fictitious distress, than are the cold-blooded 

tiglisn. Foreigners of distinction have been known to visit Hamn- 

ttead, and to inquire for the Flask Walk, distinguished as a scene in 

Clarissa s history, just as travellers visit the rocks of Meillerie to view 

the localities ot lvousseau s tale of passion. Diderot vied with 

Kousseau in heaping incense upon the shrine of the English author. 

the former compares him to Homer, and predicts for his memory the 

same honours wlucli are rendered to the Father of Epic Poetry; and 

the last, besides his well-known burst of eloquent panegyric, records his 

opinion in a letter to D’Alembert: “ On n’a jamais fait encore, en 

quelquc langne quo ce soit, de roman egal a Clarisse, ni meme ap- 
procliant. 1 

There was never, perhaps, an author who was not encouraged by 
popular applause again to venture himself before the public; and 
Kiehardson, secure, moreover, in the prepossession of a large party of 
S admirers, was of course no exception to the general rule. 

I( ! J' * 1 1 1 nu> 1 ;;iit[ last novel ol this eminent author seems 

«°rti 'fiTV 11 a S rea ^ degree^ dictated by the criticism which 
Clarissa had undergone. To his own surprise, as he assured his 

concspondents, lie found that the gaiety, spirit, and occasionally, 
geneiosity ot Lovelace, joined to his courage and ingenuity, had, in 
spite of his crimes, made him find too much grace in the eyes of his 
lair readers. le had been so studious to prevent this, that when he 
perceived liis lake was rising into an undue and dangerous degree oi 
hi\ oiu with some of the young ladies of his own school, he threw in 
some daiker shades of character. In this, according to the eulogy oi 
Johnson, he was eminently successful; but still Lovelace appeared too 
captivatmg m the eyes of liis fair friends, and even of Lady Brads- 
haigh; so that nothing remained for the author, in point of moralitv, 

but to prepare with all speed an antidote to the poison which he had 
incautiously administered. 

}\ ith this view, the writer tasked his talents to embody the leau 
ideal ot a virtuous character, who should have all the title to admira¬ 
tion vniien he could receive from wit, rank, figure, accomplishment, 
and fashion, yet compounded inseparably with the still higher 
qualifications which form the virtuous citizen and the faithful votary 
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of religion. It was with this view that Richardson 

publication, he judiciously exchanged for that ol bn Ghailes ttran ^ 

iT'must bo acknowledged, that adthongh the author exerted Ins 
utmost ability to succeed** the task which he hadl assumedMw 
far as detached parts of the work are considered, has given the same 
marks of o-enius which he employed m his iormer novels, yet this last 

production has neither the simplicity of the two J^JjSitable 
‘‘ Pam pin ” nor the deep and overwhelming interest of the lnimitao 

“ Clarissa,” and must, considering it as a whole, be ranked considera y 
beneath both these works. , , , -p-v r j >„ 

too strong recollection of the aversion which his friendly cntiw and 

is involved, until the scene is closed by death. He was resolved 
(perhaps) to give his readers some indemnification, and having tormer y 
shown them virtue in its state of earthly persecution and . ' amity, 
now resolved to introduce her, as John Banyan says, in her golden 
slippers, and walking abroad in the sunshine. But the author did not 
sufficiently reflect, that the beacon, upon an exposed headland, sending 
forth its saving light amid the rain and the storm, and burning where 
all around combines to its extinction, is a far grander and jnoie 
interesting object to the imagination than the chandelier m a lordly 
hall, secured by walls and casements from the possibility even ol a 

transient breeze agitating its brilliancy of lustre. i c 

Sir Charles Graudison is a man of large fortune, of rank and ot 
family, high in the opinion of all who know him, and discharging with 
the most punctilious accuracy his duties in every relation of life. But 
in order to his doing so, he is accommodated with all those exterior 
advantages which command awe and attract respect, although entnc y 
adventitious to excellence of principle. He is munificent, but his 
fortune bears out his generosity; he is affectionate in his domestic 
relations, but the devoted attachment of his family leaves him no 
temptation to be otherwise; his temperament is averse from excess; 
his passions are under the command of his reason; his courage has 
been so often proved, that he can safely, and without reproach of the 
world, prefer the dictates of Christianity to the rules of modem 
honour; and in adventuring himself into danger, he has all the 
strength and address of Lovelace himself to trust to. Sir Charles 
encounters no misfortunes, and can hardly he said to undergo any 
trials. The author, in a word, lias sent him forth 

Victorious, 

Happy, and glorious. 

The only dilemma to which he is exposed in the course of the seven 
volumes, is the doubt which of two beautiful and accomplished women, 
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excellent in disposition and high in rank, sister excellences as it were, 
both being devotedly attached to him, he shall be pleased to select for 
his bride ; and this with so small a shade of partiality towards either, 
that we cannot conceive his happiness to be endangered wherever his 
lot may fall, except by a generous compassion for her, whom ue must 
necessarily relinquish. Whatever oilier difficulties surround him 
occasionally, vanish before his courage and address; and he is almost 
secure to make friends, and even converts, of those whose machine 
tions may for a moment annoy him. In a word, Sir Charles Gran- 
dison “walks the course” without competition or rivalry. 

All this does well enough in a funeral sermon or monumental in¬ 
scription, where, by privilege of suppressing the worst qualities and 
exaggerating the better, such images of perfection are sometimes 
presented. But in the living world, a state of trial and a valley of 
tears, such unspotted worth, such unvarying perfection, is not to be 
met with; and, what is still more important, it could not, if we 
suppose it to have existence, be attended by all those favours of 
fortune which are accumulated upon Rich n elson's hero; and lienee the 
fatal objection of Sir Charles Grandison being the 

Faultless monster that the world ne’er saw. 


It is not the moral and religious excellence of Sir Charles which the 
reader is so much disposed to quarrel with, as that, while Richardson 
designs to give a high moral lesson by the success of his hero, he has 
failed through vesting that success on circumstances which have 
nothing to do either with morality or religion, but might have been, if 
indeed, they are not, depicted as the properties of Lovelace himself. 
It is impossible that any very deep lesson can be derived from con- 
tem dating a character, at once of unattainable excellence, and which 
is placed in circumstances of worldly ease and prosperity that render 
him entirely superior to temptation. Propose the example of Sir 
ZJharles Grandison to the sordid spirit, he will answer, I will be 
generous when 1 have such an estate—to the unkind brother or the 

O ,* * * * IT 

cold friend, I will be affectionate, is -the ready answer, when I meet 
such reciprocity of tenderness. Ask him who fears the reproach of the 
world, why lie gives or accepts a challenge ?—I would do neither, he 
replies, were my reputation for courage established like that of Sir 
Charles 1 Jrandison. The timid may excuse himself for not being bold 
in the defence of innocence, because lie lias neither Sir Charles’s 
resolution, nor that inimitable command of his sword, which enables 
the hero to baffle, and, in case of need, to disarm, all who may oppose 


his interference. en the libertine will plead difference of tempera¬ 
ment and habits, and contend, that Sir Charles had all his passions 
under such complete subjugation, that there was no more danger of 
his being hurried off bv them, than that his six long-tailed horses 
should run away with his chariot. He does, unquestionably, now and 
then, in his communications > Dr. Bartlett and others, speak of 
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naturally passionate temperament as if ikworo still exinting; hut wo 
gee .so little of its olfrrtji, m* rather it appear®* iu spite of liis own 
report, so utterly subdued and withered within him, that the only 
purpose of the confession seems to bo, the adding this trait ot 
modesty and humiliation to tho more splendid virtues of the hero. 

After all, there may, iu this reasoning, be much of tho perversity of 
human nature, wliieli is. always ready, like dub's lempter, 1o dispute 
that worth which has not been proved by adversity. But it wsi 
human nature which the author proposed to instruct; and, therefore, 
to human nature and its feelings, lie should have adapted his example 


of piety and morality. 

To take the matter less gravely, and consider “Sir Charles Gran* 
dison” as a work of amusement, it must be alt l, that the nd- n i 


is destroyed in a great measure by the unceasing ascendancy given to 
the fortune, as well as the character, of the hero. We feel he is too 
much under the special protection of the author to need any sympathy 
of ours, and that he has nothing to dread from all the Foil exfens, 
O’Haras, and so forth, in the world, so long as Richardson is decidedly 
his friend. Neither are our feelings much interested about him even 
while his fate is undetermined. He evinces too little passion, and 
certainly no preference, being clearly ready, with heart and good-will, 
to marry either Clementina or Harriet Byron, as circumstances may 
render most proper, and to bow gracefully upon the hand of the 
rejected lady, and bid her adieu. 

Lady Bradshaigh, the frankest of Richardson’s correspondents, 
states this objection to him in full force, and without ceremony:— 
“ You have made me bounce off my chair with reading that two good 
girls were in love with your hero, and that he was fond of both. 1 
have such despicable notions of a divided love, that I cannot have an 
idea how a worthy object can entertain such a thought.” The truth is. 
that Richardson was always arguing for the superiority of duty and 
principle over feeling, and, not very wisely perhaps, in an abstract 
view at least, set himself willingly to the task of combating even the 
sentiment of honest and virtuous love, considered as a passion, 
although implanted by nature in our breasts for the wisest, as well as 
kindest purposes, and leading, were it only by carrying our views and 
wishes beyond ourselves, to many more good consequences, under the 
modification of reason, than to evil, numerous as these may be, when 
it hurries us beyond reason’s limits. So far did the author carry his 
contempt and defiance of Cupid, who had, down to this time, been the 
omnipotent deity of romance, as even to alarm Lady Bradshaiglj by 
some hypothetical arguments in favour of polygamy, a system which 
goes to exclude individual preferences with a vengeance. 

All this must be pardoned to the honest and kind-hearted Richard¬ 
son, partly for argument s sake, partly because he had very high 
notions of the rights of the husband, as well as those of the master. 
It may be some comfort to the ladies to know, as appears from some 
passages in his Correspondence, that, like James the First of iCngland, 
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his despotism consisted more in theory than in practice; and that 
Mrs. Richardson appears to have had her full share of practical 
authority and control in whatever related to their quiet family. 

Regarding Sir Charles, then, merely as the twenty-thousand prize, 
which was to he drawn by either of the ladies who might be so lucky 
as to win it, and whose own inclinations scarcely decided him more to 
the one than to the other, it is clear that the interest must rest—no 
very flattering thing for the fair sex—upon that predilection which \ he 
reader may entertain for the English or for the Italian lady. And 
with respect to Miss Byron, amiable as she is represented, and with 
qualities supposed to approach almost to those of Clarissa in her 
happiest state, there attaches a sort of indelicacy, of which we must 
suppose Clarissa, in similar circumstances, entirely incapable. She 
literally forms a league in Sir Charles's family, and among his friends, 
for the purpose of engaging his affections, and is contented to betray 
the secret of her own love, even when she believes it unreturned a 
secret which every delicate mind holds so sacred—not only to. the 
sister of Sir Charles and old Dr. Bartlett, but to all her own relations, 
and the Lord knows whom besides, who are all to be edified by the 
perusal of Sir Charles’s letters. Most readers have felt that this 
conduct on Miss Byron’s part, though designed only to elevate the hero, 
has the contrary effect of degrading the character of the heroine. 

The real heroine of the work, and the only one in whose fortunes we 
take a deep and decided interest, is the unhappy Clementina, whose 
madness, and indeed her whole conduct, is sketched with the same 
exquisite pencil which drew the distresses of Clanssa. There aie m 
those passages relatiug to her, upon which we do not (’ well, familiar as 
they must be to all our readers, scenes which equal anything that 
Richardson ever wrote, and which would alone be sufficient to rank 
him with the highest name in liis line of composition. These, with 
other detached passages in the work, serve to show that it was no 
diminution in Richardson's powers, but solely the adoption of an 
inferior plan, which renders his two earlier works preferable to “ Sir 

Charles Grandison.” 

The structure of “Sir Charles Grandison being wholly different 
from that of “ Pamela” and “ Clarissa,” enabled the author entirely to 
avoid, in his last work, some free and broad descriptions, which were 
unavoidable while detailing the enterprises of Air. B— or Lovelace. 
But though lie was freed from all temptation to fall into indelicate 
warmth of description, a fault which the grosser age of our fathers 
endured better than ours, Richardson was still unfortunate m assuming 
the tone of elegance and of high fashion, to which, in his last work, e 

evidently aspired. Mr. B-is a country squire; the Harlots, a 

purse-proud and vulgar race; Lovelace lmnself a, rone in point 
manners; Lord M— lias tlm manners and sentiments of an old 
rural gossip; and the vivacity of Miss Howe often approaches to 
vulgarity. Many models must have been under the observant eye ot 
Richardson, extensive as Ins acquaintance was through all- excepting 
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the highest circle of fashion, from which he might have draw n such 
characters, or at least havo borrowed their inaimrrs end language. 

But our author's aspiring to trace Hie manners of the great, as in 
u Sir Charles (iruudison,” has called down the censuro of an mi* 
questionable judge, and who appears, in his case, disposed to be a severe 
critic. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in her inimitable Letters, has 
the following passages:—“ Urn A mm I Town and Charlotte Grand i mi 
are recommended as patterns of charming plea mntry, and applauded 
Ly Ilia saint-like dames, who mistake folly for wit ami humour, and 
impudence and ill-nature for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves like a 
humorsomc child, and should have luvii if < d lil-.r nni*, and whipped in 
the presence of her friendly confederate, Harriet.—He (Richardson) 

has no idea of the manners of high life j his old Lord M- talks in 

the style of a country justice, and his virtuous young ladies romp lil 
the wenches round a Maypole. Such libertir as pass between Mr. 
Lovelace and his cousins, are not to be excused by the relation. I 
should havo been much astonished if Lord Denbigh should have 
offered to kiss mo; and I dare swear, Lord Trentham never ai mpted 
such impertinence to you.”* 

It is no disrespect to Richardson to say, that he could not have had 
many opportunities of seeing the manners of high life ; for society is 
formed upon principles different entirely from a selection of the best 
and wisest men; and the author's condition, though far from bein 
low, indigent, or disrespectable, placed him in a humbler and happii r 
rank. But there is one sort of good-breeding which is natural and 
unchangeable, and another, which, consisting of an acquaintance with 
the evanescent manners and fashions of the day, is merely con¬ 
ventional, and is perpetually changing, like the modes of dress 
observed in the same circles. The principles of the first are imprinted 
in every bosom of sense and delicacy. But to be ignorant of* the latter, 
only shows that an author is not very conversant with the society 
where those flitting rules are observed, or, what may be equally the 
case, is incapable of tracing their changeful and fading hues. To 
transgress the rules of natural good-breeding, or to represent cha¬ 
racters by whom they should be } >ractised as doing so, is a want of 
taste which must adhere as a blemish to the work so long as it is read. 
But crimes against conventional good breeding run a prescriptive 
course, and cease to be observed when the rules transgressed have, 
according to the usual mutability of fashion, been superseded by 
others. Such errors are like Livy's patavinity, which became im¬ 
perceptible to latter readers. It was natural that a person of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s taste and rank should be shocked at the 
want of decorum which she complains of, but at this distance of time 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the fashions of George tin 
Second’s reign to share her displeasure. We know in generaX that? 


* Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
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salutation continued for a long period to be permitted by fashion, as 
much as the more lately licensed freedoms of shaking hands and 
Ifcrino- the arm; and with this general knowledge it is of litt ic con- 
sequence to us, at what particular year of God men of quality were 
restrained from kissing their cousins, or whether Richardson has 
made an anachronism in that important matter. The merit ot Love¬ 
lace considered as a portrait, remains to us the same, notwithstanding 
that wig, which is now frozen to his head amid his lentimentnl 
attendance in the ivy-coppico, and anon skimmed to th5 fire when 
he receives the fatal news of Clarissa’s death. We thmt ils little of 
dress or fashion as when we gaze on the portraits oi \ andjxe, without 
askin" whether the ruff and the sleeve be or be not precisely of the 
cut of the period. Lovelace, whether exactly corresponding to the 
minute fashions of his own time or no, continues equally to be what 
he is described in the nervous language of Johnson, in his Lde ot 
Rowe ” “ The character of Lothario seems to have been expa> ded. by 
Richardson into that of Lovelace; bnt he has excelled his original in 
the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be 
hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, retains too much ot the- 
spectator’s kindness. It was in the power oi Richardson alone, toB 
teach us at once esteem and detesta' ion; to make virtuous resentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, and elegance, and courage, 
naturally excite; and to lose at last the heio in the villain. 

Still, however, it is impossible altogether to vindicate Richardson 
from Lady Mary’s charge, or to pronounce him wholly guiltless or 
trespassing upon the essence of good-breeding, as well as upon its 
temporary rules and modifications. Lady G-- has as much horse¬ 

play in her raillery as Miss Howe, and her lord is a double of Mr. 
Hickman. Now there ought to have been a difference betwixt the 
vivacity of a country-bred young lady, trained up under a sufficiently 
vulgar mother, and that of Miss Grandison, who had always In id 1 
the°very first society; and this Lady Mary has a just right to 

C °Thi'reis°a fault also attaches to the manners of Sir Charles Grandi¬ 
son himself, though doubtless intended as a model ot elegance an 
courtesy. The very care which the author has taken to deck his 
manners and conversation with every becoming grace of action anu 
woX has introduced a heavy formality, and a sort ot tioun Mng 
politeness, into liis whole person and deportment His ^anner,in 
short seems too much studied, and his talk too stiffly complimentary, 
too like a printed hook, to use a Scottish phrase, to .. 

line or the other. We believe this objection has been very generally 
entertained by the fairer sex, for whose piotection the P 

ness are introduced, and who must therefore be the best j u Igeu now 

far they are complied with. 


* Life of Richard sou. 
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Nolwiili these imperfections, and tlx- d' : "! vi ‘' T ’ 1 1 1 ‘!|!' 

1 nu'i, nil ilf lia.udi'of. alum i>.v„liarly audacious. Bv means 

which he could not detect, sheet after sheet of the work a* it ■ 
thom-esswaa stolon from the author’s printinglmi.se, and sent i 
lini.iin where availing themselves of the relations between the two 
countries as they then stood, some unpritt<<i'i"l hook lellors prepare* 
an Irish e di tio n of the book, which they were thus enabled to l-rmg 
Sio the market as soon as the author, and, by underselling: him, 
greatly limited his deserved profit Richardson 111 Vdlu 

Tnvcsou-ht redress for this injusliee hy means ot h.s correspondents 

in TreS The union with H, si t,.- ki„g.h.,u has, among other 
lipneficinl effects, had that of rendering such lrauds nn|»o i d< m 

and in that respect has been of the greatest service to 

^ssrich is the succinct history of Richardson’s productions, and su< 
J ita conclusion. It is only necessary -to menjtbom t hat, be «■ ^ a j 
tli vpa celebrated novels, lie completed that collection of X amiliar 
Letters ” the commencement of which led the way to “ JAimela A 
“k,« s»5Tm“-B» to»ld. “ usually fouud i» th> ser,a„t • 
but which, when so found, has not unfrequently detained the eye of 
the mistress, wonderin all the while by what secret charm she was 
induced to turn over a book, apparently too low for her perusal, am 
that charm was— Richardson.” This work, which we have never seen, 
is said, by the same authority, to illustrate the extreme accuracy wit 1 

which Richardson had attended to all the duties of life. 

Richardson also wrote, in order to assist Dr. Johnson, the nine J* 
seventh number of the “ Rambler,” which the editor ushered m by the 
following deserved encomium:—“ The reader is indebted for this y s 
entertaiument to an author from whom the age has received grea er 
favours, who has enlarged the knowledge of human nature, ancl taugiit 

the passions to move at the command of virtue.” 


In ouv detailed remarks on Richardson’s several novels, we have, as 
usual, anticipated much which we otherwise had to say concerning 
his general merits as an author. It will be.to his immortal praise, 
thathe was perhaps the first author in this line of composition, who, 
in fictitious narrative, threw aside the trappings of romance, with all 
its extravagance, and appealed to the genuine passions oi the human 
heart. The circumstances which led him to descend irom the stilts of 
bombast into the walks of nature, are described in his own account of 
the origin of “ Pamela,” and he quickly discovered that it was not in 
humble life only that those feelings exist which find sympathy in 
every reader’s bosom \ for ? ii the sympathy which the distresses and 
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the magnanimity of Clarissa excite, be not universal, we cannot envy 
those who are proof against their charm. 

Richardson was well qualified to be the discoverer of a new style 
of writing, for he was a cautious, deep, and minute examinator of the 
human heart, and, like Cooke or Parry, left neither head, bay, nor 
inlet behind him, until he had traced its soundings, and laid it dow n 
in his chart, with all its minute sinuosities, its depths, and its 
shallows. Hence the high, and, comparatively considered, perhaps 
the undue superiority assigned by Johnson to Richardson over 
(fielding, against whom he seems to have entertained some prejudice 
In oue passage he asserts, that “ there is more knowledge of the 
human heart in one letter of Richardson’s than in all “ Tom Jones.”* 
And in another, he thus explains the proposition : £< There is all the 
difference in the world between characters of nature and characters 
of manners, and there is this difference between the characters of 
Fielding and those of Richardson. < Characters of manners are very 
entertaining; but they are to be understood by a more superficial 
observer than characters or nature, where a man must dive into the 
recesses of the human heart,Again, in comparing these two dis¬ 
tinguished authors, the critic uses this illustration,—“that there was 
as great a difference between them, as between a man who knew how 
a watch was made, and a man who could tell the hour by looking at 
the dial-plate.”f Dissenting as we do from the conclusions to he 
deduced from Dr. Johnson’s simile, we would rather so modify it as to 
describe both authors as excellent mechanics; the time-pieces of 
Richardson showing a great deal of the internal work by which the 
index is regulated; while those of Fielding merely point to the hour 
of the clay, being all that most men desire to know. Or, to take a 
more manageable comparison, the analogy betwixt the writings of 
Fielding and Richardson resembles that which free, bold, and true 
sketches bear to paintings that have been very minutely laboured, 
nud which, amid their excellence, still exhibit some of the heaviness 
that almost always attends the highest degree of finishing. This, 
indeed, is admitted by Johnson himself, in his reply to the observation 
of the Honourable Thomas Erskine, that Richardson was tedious.— 
“Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your im¬ 
patience would be so much fretted, that you would hang yourself. 
But you must read him for the sentiment, and consider the story only 
as giving occasion to the sentiment/* Were we to translate the con¬ 
troversy into plain language, it might be summed up in pronouncing 
the works of Richardson the more instructive, and the more deeply 
/iilcetmg, those of Fielding the more amusing; and that a reader 
might select the one or the other for his studies, according to Tony 
Lumpkin’s phrase as he felt himself “ in a concantenation accord¬ 
ingly ;"—with this difference, however, that he would laugh with 


« Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 


t Ibid. 
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>ns, I ought to give them justly, for the humours and persons of 
aVi oTn.ntifiT*ft cun not ho known, unless I repent what they nay, and 1 h< u* 


manner of saying it.” Th 
ever, its bounds; and nuu 
the rein ark o 1 1) Alembert* 


■t,— “ ha Notvr> ' ■ / hointr a imih r, nt0/t8 non 



corresponding degree of reference to its relative important’ to what 
has past and what is to come. All is, so to speak, painted in the 
foreground, and nothing in the distance. A game at whist, if the 
subject of a letter, must be detailed as much at length as a debate in 
the House of Commons, upon a subject of great national interest ; 
and hence, perhaps, that tendency to prolixity, of which the readers of 
Richardson frequently complain. 

There is an additional advantage, tending to the same disagreeable 
impression, since it requires that incidents must be, in many instances, 
detailed again and again, by the various actors, to their different 
correspondents. If this affords the opportunity of placing the 
characters, each in their own peculiar light, and contrasting their 
thoughts, plans, and sentiments, that advantage is at least partly 
balanced, by arresting the progress of the story, which stands still 
while the characters show all their paces, like horses in the manege, 
without advancing a yard. But then it gives the reader, as Mrs. 
Barbauld well remarks, the assurance of being thoroughly acquainted 
with those in whose fate he is to be interested. ! n consequence of 
this, adds that accomplished lady, “our feelings are not transient, 
elicited here and there by a pathetic stroke, but we regard his 
characters as real personages, whom we know and converse with, and 
whose fate remains to be decided in the course of events.”* The 
minute style of Richardson is accordingly attended with this peculiar 
advantage, that as strong a light as can be necessary is thrown on 
every personage who advances on the scene, and that we have as 


* Life of Richardson. 
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distinct an idea of tlie individual and peculiar character of every 
female in Mrs. Sinclair's family whom it is necessary to name; of the 
greedy and hypocritical Joseph Leman; of the plausible ’aptain 
Singleton, and of Lovelace's other agents, as we have of Lovelace \ 

himself. The character of Colonel Morden, for example, although we p 

see so little of him, is quite individual. He is high-spirited, bold, and 
skilful at his weapon; a man of the world and a man of honour; 
neither violent enough to precipitate his revenge, nor forbearing 
enough to avoid grasping it when the fitting opportunity offers. The 
awe °with which he is regarded by the Harlowes even before his 
appearance, the respect which 1 larissa entertains for him as a natural 
protector, prepares us for his approach as he enters on the scene, like 
the Avenger of Blood; too late, indeed, to save Clarissa, but a worthy 
vindicator of her wrongs, and a no less worthy conqueror of Lovelace. 
Whatever piety and forbearance there is in his cousin's last charge to 
such a man as Colonel Morden, we cannot for a moment be either 


surprised or sorry that it is disobeyed. 

It must not be overlooked, that, by the circumstantial detail of 
minute, trivial, and even uninteresting circumstances, the author 
gives to his fiction an air of reality that can scarcely otherwise be 
obtained. In every real narrative, he who tells it, dwells upon slight 
and inconsiderable circumstances, no otherwise interesting than 
because they are associated in his mind with the more important 
events which he desires to communicate. De Foe, who understood, 
and availed himself on all occasions of this mode of garnishing an 
imaginary history with all the minute accompaniments which dis¬ 
tinguish a true one, was scarce a greater master of this peculiar art, 
than was our author Richardson, 

Still, with all these advantages, which so peculiarly adapted the 
mode of carrying on the story by epistolary correspondence to 
Richardson’s peculiar genius, it lias its corresponding defects. In 
order that all may be written, which must he known for the purpose of 
the narrative, the characters must frequently write, when it would b 
more natural for them to be acting—must frequently write what it i> 
not natural to write at all—and must at all times write a gieat 
deal oftener, and a great deal more, than one would now think human 
life has time for. But these arguments did not probably weigh much 
with Richardsou, an inveterate letter-writer from his youth upwards, 
and himself certainly as indefatigable (we had almost said formidable) 
a correspondent as any of the characters he has drawn. 

Richardson was himself aware of the luxuriance of his imagination, 
and that he was sometimes apt to exceed the patience of the reader. 
J le indulged his own vein, by writing without any fixed plan, and 
great length, which he afterwards curtailed and compressed; so that, 
strange as it may seem, his compositions were reduced almost one- ui t 
in point of size before they were committed to the press. In his tv 
first novels, he showed much attention to the plot; and though udruse 
and prolix in narration, can never be said to be rambling or desultoi). 
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No characters arc introduced, but for fh<* purpose of advancing 
iLr |if • ;it mI tbero are but few of those digressive dialogues and 
jlissrrlations with which “Sir (Jharlos Grandison” abounds. The 
story of “(Pamela” slid of “Clarissa” kc*(*jm tin* direct road* though it 
moves slowly. Ih 
cursive. 'There is 
various events, wli 
con needed together, than 

some new and peculiar ( 

numerous and long converse 1 ions upon ivligious aud moral topics 
which compose so great a part of the work, that a vonernblu old lady, 
whom we well knew, when in advanccd ago she became subject to 
do>wsy fits, chose to hear “ Sir Charles (d randison” mad to her as file; 
sat in"her ellmw-rlmir, in preference to any other work, “because/ 1 
said she, «should 1 drop asleep in course of the reading, I am sun* 
when I awake, 1 shall have lost none of the story, but shall find the 
party, where 1 left them, conversing in the cedar-parlour.”—It is 
probable, after all, that the prolixity of Richardson, which, to our 
giddy-paccd times, is the greatest fault of his writing, was not such an 
objection to his contemporaries. Those who with patience had si 1 
rant and bombast in the folios of Souderi, could not readily tire of 
nature, sense, and genius, in the octavos of Richardson. But a modem 
reader may bo permitted to wish that “ Clarissa’’ had been a good deal 
abridged at the beginning, and “ Sir Charles Grandison” at the end; 
that the last two volumes of “Pamela” had been absolutely cancell ed, and 
the second much compressed. And, upon the whole, it might be 
desired that many of those trivial details of dresses and decorations, 
which relish, to say truth, of the mantna-makers’ siiops in which 
Ricliai'dson made his first efforts at composition, were altogether 
abolished, especially where they are put into the letters of sensible per¬ 
sons, or impertinently thrust upon us during the currency of a scene of 
passion. It requires the recollection of Richardson’s highest pow 3 to 
maintain our respect for him, where he makes Lovelace, amidst all his 
triumpli at Clarissa’s elopement, describe her dress to Belford, from 
top to toe, with all the professional accuracy of a man milliner. But 
it is ungracious to dwell on defects, redeemed by so many excellences. 

The style of Richardson was of that pliable and facile kind, which 
could, with slight variety, be adapted to what best befitted liis various 
personages. When he wrote in liis higher characters, it was copious, 
expressive, and appropriate, but, through the imperfection of his 
education, not always strictly elegant, nor even accurate. During his 
life, the common cant as usual was, that lie received assistance, which, 
as a practical admission of personal incompetence to the task they 
have undertaken, we believe few men of reputed talent would stoop to 
accept of. Tt is now known that he wrote bis whole works without 
any such aid, excepting the “ Ode to Wisdom” by Mrs. Carter, and a 
number of Latin quotations, furnished by a learned friend to bedizen 
the epistle of Elias Brand. 
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Tho nower of Richardson’s painting in his deeper scenes of tragedy, 
neve, £ h«e», mi probably never nffl be,. erceUei Tho.e ol 
distressed innocence, as in the history of Clarissa and Clementina, 
rend the very heart; and few, jealous of manly equanimity, should 
read them for the first time in presence of society. In others, where 
the same heroines, and particularly Clarissa, display a noble elevation 
of soul rising above earthly considerations and earthly oppression, the 
reader is perhaps as much elevated towards a pure sympathy until 
virtue and religion, as uninspired composition can raise him. His 
scenes of unmixed horror, as the deaths of Belton and of the famous 
Sinclair, are as dreadful as the former are elevatmg; and they are 
directed to the same noble purpose, increasing our fear and hatred of 
vice, as the former are qualified to augment our love and veneration of 
virtue In this respect Fielding might have paid to Richardson s 
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aoviner i luj passions, —--- , . .i * v 

The lighter qualities of the novelist were less proper to this dis¬ 
tinguished author than those which are allied to tragedy, l et not 

even in these was Richardson deficient; and his sketches of this kind 

disnlav the same accurate knowledge of humanity mamlested-m his 
higher efforts. His comedy is not overstrained; he never steps 
bevond the bounds of nature, and never sacrifices truth and probability 
to brilliancy of effect. Without what is properly termed wit, the 
author possessed liveliness and gaiety sufficient to colour those comic 
scenes and though he is never, like his rival Fielding, irresistibly 
ludicrous, nor indeed ever essays to be so, there is a fund of quaint 
drollery pervades his lighter sketches, which renders them very agree- 

^Witliout a complete copy of the works of this distinguished and 
truly English classic, a collection would be deplorably deficient; yet 
the change of taste andof fashion, from the causes we have freely stated, 
has thrown a temporary shade over Richardson s popularity. Or, 
nerhans lie may, in the present generation.be only paying, by com- 
mr t 2 neoket the price of the very high reputation which he 
enioved during his own age. For if immortality, or anything ap- 
oachin- to it, is granted to authors and to their works, it seems only 
to be on the conditions assigned to that ofNourjahad, m the beantilu 
Eastern tale, that they shall be liable to occasional intervals ... 
slumber and comparative oblivion. Yet, under all these disadv stages, 
+be erenius of Richardson must be ever acknowledged to have done 
honour to the language in which he wrote, and Ins maul nd virtuous 
application of his tateats to have been of service to morality, and to 

human nature in general* 
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0 F all the works of imagination, to which English genius has given 
origin, the writings of Henry Fielding are, perhaps, most de¬ 
cidedly and exclusively her own. They are not only altogetherheyond 

the reach of translation, m Un- |>ro|H'r :vu.<- .I *|>mt <>i tin « h 

hut wo even question, whether lln-y can be fully u ^ 1 H° r ^ are 

not habitually and intimately acquainted with the characters and 
manners of Old England. Pure-m Adum , Towwou vPartndg^ 
above all. Squire Western, are personages as peculiar to England, as 
they are unknown to other countries. Nay, the actors, whose character 
is of a more general cast, as Allworthy, Mrs. Miller, loin Jones himself, 
and almost all the subordinate agents in the narrative, have tho same 
cast of nationality, which adds not a little to the(verisimilitude >of Jhe 
tale. The persons of the story live in England, travel in England 
nuarrcl and fi'dit in England; and scarce an incident occurs, without 
its being marked by something, which could not well have happened 

in any other country. This nationality may be ascribed to the 
author’s own habits of life, which rendered him conversant, at different 
■periods, with all the various classes of English society, specimens o 
which he has selected with inimitable spirit of choice and description, 
for the amusement of his readers. Like many other men ot talent, 
Fielding was unfortunate,—his life was a life ot imprudence and un¬ 
certainty : but it was while passing from the high society to which he 
was born, to that of the lowest and most miscellaneous kind to which 
his fortune condemned him, that he acquired the extended familiarity 
with the English character, in every rank and aspect, which has made 
his name immortal as a painter of national manners. 


Henby Fielding, horn 22nd April, i* n 7, was "f noble descent, the 
third son of General Edmund Fielding, himself the third son of the 
Hon John Fielding, who was the fifth son of William, Earl of I »enbigh, 
who died in 1655. Our author was nearly connected with the ducal 
family of Kingston, which boasted a brighter ornament than rank or 
titles could bestow, in the wit and beauty of the celobiated Lady Maiy^ 
Wortley Montagu. The mother of Henry Fielding was a daughter of 
judere Gold, the*first wife of his father the General. Henry was the 
only son of this marriage; but he had four sisters of the full blood, of 
whom Sarah, the third, was distinguished as an authoress by the 
history of David Simple, and other literary attempts, Geueral 
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Fielding married a second time, after the death of his first lady, and 
had a numerous family, one of whom is well remembered as a judge of 
police, by the title of Sir John Fielding. It is most probable, that the 
expense attending so large a family, together with a natural thought- 1 
lessness of disposition on the part of his father, occasioned Henry’s f 
being early thrown into those precarious circumstances, with which, 
excepting at brief intervals, he continued to struggle through life. 

After receiving the rudiments of education from the Rev. Mr. Oliver, 
who is. supposed to have furnished him with the outline of Parson 
Trulliber's character, Fielding was removed to Eton, where he became 
imbued deeply with that love of classic literature, which may he traced 
through all his works. As his father destined him to the bar, he was 
sent from Eton to study at Leyden, where he is said to have given 
earnest attention to the civil law. Had he remained in this regular 
course of study, the courts would probably have gained a lawyer, and 
the world would have lost a man of genius ; but the circumstances of 
General Fielding determined the chance in favour of posterity, though 
perhaps against his son. Remittances failed, and the young student 
was compelled to return, at the age of twenty, to plunge into the dissi¬ 
pation of London, without a monitor to warn, or a friend to support 
him. General Fielding, indeed, promised his son an allowance of two 
hundred pounds a-y ear; hut this, as his son used to say, “any one 
might pay who would.*’ It is only necessary to add, that Fielding 
was tall, handsome, and well-proportioned, had an expressive counte¬ 
nance, and possessed, with an uncommonly strong constitution, a keen 
relish of pleasure, with the power of enjoying the present moment, 
and trusting to chance for the future,—and the reader has before him 
sufficient grounds to estimate the extent of his improvidence and 
distress. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, his kinswoman, and early 
acquaintance, has traced his temperament, and its consequences, in a 
few 1 ines; and no one who can use her words, would willingly employ 

his own. 

“I am sorry for Henry Fielding’s death,” says her ladyship, in one 
of her letters, upon receiving information of that event, “ not only as 
I shall read no more of his writings, but because I believe he lost more 
than others, as no man enjoyed life more than he did; though few had 
less occasion to do so, the highest of his preferment being raking in 
the lowest sinks of vice and misery. I should think it a nobler and 
less nauseous employment, to be one of the staff-officers that conduct 
tlie nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution (even when he had, 
with great pains, half demolished it*) made him forget every evil when > 
lie was before a venison-pasty, or over a flask of champagne; and I am 
persuaded he has known more happy moments than any prince upon 
earth. His natural spirits gave lam rapture with his cook-maid, and 
cheerfulness when he was starving in a garret. There was a great 
similitude between his character and that of Sir Richard Stcde. lie 
had the advantage, both in learning, and, in my opinion, genius; they 
both agreed in wanting money, in spite of all their friends, and would 
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have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had been as extensive as their 
imagination : yet each of them was so formed for happiness, it is pity 

he was not immortal.” ^ 

Some resources were necessary for a man of pleasure, and I leldiug 
found them in his pen, having, as he used to say himself, no alterna¬ 
tive, but to be a hackney writer, or a hackney coachman. He at first 
employed himself in writing for the theatre, then in high reputation, 
having recently engaged the talents of Wychcrly, of Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Fielding’s comedies and farces were 
brought on the stage in hasty succession ; and play alter play, to the 
number of eighteen, sunk or swam on the theatrical sea, betwixt the 
years 1727 and 17-50. Hone of these are now known or read, excepting 
the mock-tragedy of “ Tom Thumb/' the translated play of “ The 
Miser,” and the farces of “The Mock-Doctor,” and “ Intriguing 
Chamber-Maid / ’ and yet they are the production of an author un¬ 
rivalled for his conception and illustration of character in the kindred 
walk of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of British novelists, for such he may surely be 
termed, has thus added his name to that of Le Sage and others, who, 
eminent for fictitious narration, have either altogether failed in their 
dramatic attempts, or at least have fallen far short of that degree of 
excellence, which might have been previously augured of them. It is 
hard to fix upon any plausible reason for a failure, which has occurred 
in too many instances to be the operation of mere chance, especially 
since a priori one would think the same talents necessary for both 
walks of literature. Force of character, strength of expression, felicity 
of contrast and situation, a well-constructed plot, in which tlie develop¬ 
ment is at once natural and unexpected, and where the interest is kept 
uniformly alive, till summed lip by the catastrophe—all these are 
requisites as essential to the labour of the novelist, as to that of the 
dramatist, and, indeed, appear to comprehend the sum of the qualities 
necessary to success in both departments. Fielding’s biographers 
have, in this particular instance, explained his lack of theatrical 
success, as arising entirely from the careless haste with which lie 
huddled up his dramatic compositions ; it being no uncommon thing 
with him to finish an act or two in a morning, and to write out whole 
scenes upon the paper in which his favourite tobacco had beeu wrapped 
up. Negligence of this kind will no doubt give rise to great inequalities 
in the productions of an author, so careless of his reputation ; but will 
scarcely account for an attribute something like dulness, which per¬ 
vades Fielding’s plays, and which is rarely found in those works which 
a man of genius throws off “ at a heat/' to use Dryden’s expression, 
in prodigal self-reliance on his internal resources. Neither are we at 
all disposed to believe, that an author, so careless as Fielding, took 
much more pains in labouring his novels, than in composing his plays ; 
and we are, therefore, compelled to seek some other and more general 
reason for the inferiority of the latter. This may perhaps be found in 
the nature of those two studies, which, intimately connected as they 
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seem t* * bc 5 arc yet natuvally distinct in some \ 01 y csssMiinl particulars \ 
so much so as to vindicate the general opinion, that he who applies 
himself with eminent success to the one, becomes, in some degree, un¬ 
qualified for the other;—like the artisan, who, by a particular turn for 
excellence in one mechanical department, loses the habit of dexterity 
necessary for acquitting himself with equal reputation in another, or 
as the artist, who has dedicated himself to the use of water-colours, is 
usually less distinguished by his skill in oil-painting. 

It is the object of the novel-writer, to place before the reader as full 
and accurate a representation ol 1 c events which he relates, as can be 
done by the mere force of an excited imagination, 'without the assist¬ 
ance oi material objects. His sole appeal is made to the world of 
fancy and of ideas, and in this consists his strength and his weakness, 
his poverty and his wealth. He cannot, like the painter, present a 
visible and tangible representation of his towns and his woods, his 
alaccs and his°castles; but, by awakening the imagination of a con¬ 
genial reader, he places before his mind’s eye, landscapes fairer than 
those of Claude, and wilder than those of Salvator. He cannot, like 
the dramatist, present before our living eyes the heroes of former days, 
or the beautiful creations of his own fancy, embodied in the grace and 
majesty of Kemble or of Siddons; but he can teach his reader to 
conjure up forms eveu more dignified and beautiful than theirs. The 
same difference follows him through every branch of his art. The 
author of a novel, in short, has neither stage nor scene-painter, nor 
company of comedians, nor dresser, nor wardrobe; words, applied 
with the best of his skill, must supply all that these bring to t ie 
assistance of the dramatist. Action, and tone, and gesture, the smile 
of the lover, the frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the buffoon, all 
must be told, for nothing can be shown. Thus, the very dialogue 
becomes mixed with the narration ; for he must not only tell what the 
characters actually said, in which his task is the same as that or the 
dramatic author, but must also describe the tone, the look, the gesture, 
with which their speech was accompanied,—telling, in short, all which, 
in the drama, it becomes the province of the actor to express. It must, 
therefore, frequently happen, that the author best qualified lor a pro¬ 
vince, in which all depends on the communication ol his own ideas and 
feelings to the reader, without any intervening medium, may fall short 
of the skill necessary to adapt his compositions to the medium ol the 
•sta^e, where the very qualities most excellent in a novelist are oiit ot 
place, and an impediment to success. Description and narration, 
tvhinh ff,rm t.hfi fissence of the novel, must be very sparingly introduced 



scription of Queen Elizabeth, her palfrey, and her side-saddle. The 
drama speaks to the eve and car ; and when it MM to address these 
bodily organs, and would exact from a theatrical audience that exercise 
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inly to conii;11*i tlio ev<■ 111 ; within th© spaco neO0BHary lor rf*|ireHeuia- 
iou, to oboosethe most atriK in^j characters, and exhibit tbora m the 
noat forcible contra t, discard from the dialogue whatever is redundant 


play into a narrative romance. 
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or tedious, ami so dramatize ttao whole. Btft W 6 know not any Him 

of o-e nine, which could successfully insert into a good pi fly, thos< 
accessorius of deseription and dolinrai ion, which are neco try to dilate 
it into a readable novel. It may thus easily be conceived, that he 
whose chief talent lies in addre the imagination only, and who < 

style, therefore, must be ex | >and id and circumstantial, may failuia 

kind of compo ion where so much must be left to the efforts of the 
actor, with liis allies and assistants the scene-painter and property* 
man, and where every attempt to interfere with their provim-c, is an 
error unfavourable to the success of the piece. Besides, it must be 
further remembered, that in iictitious narrative an author carries on 
his manufacture alone, and upon his own account; whereas, in dramatifl 
writing, he enters into partnership with the performers, and it is by 
their joint efforts that the piece is to succeed. Copartnery is called, 
by civilians, the mother of discord; and how likely it is 1<> prove BO in 
the present instance, may be illustrated by reference to the admirable 
dialogue between the player and poet in 44 Joseph Anelr Book III. 
chap. 10. The poet must cither be contented to fail, or to make greai 
condescensions to the experience, and pay much attention to the 
peculiar qualifications, of those by whom his piece is to he represented. 
And he who in a novel had only to fit sentiments, action, and character, 
to the ideal beings, is now compelled to assume the much more difficult 
task of adapting all these to real existing persons, who, unless their 
parts are exactly suited to their own taste, and their peculiar capacities, 
have, each in his line, the means, and not unfrequently the inclination, 
to ruin the success of the play. Such are, amongst many others, the 
peculiar difficulties of the dramatic art, and they seem impediments 
which lie peculiarly in the way of the novelist who aspires to extend 
his sway over the stage. 

Another circumstance may in the present day greatly interfere with 
the success of dramatic authors, and arises from the decay of that 
familiar acquaintance with the stage and its affairs, which prevailed 
during the more splendid days of the British theatre. It requires a 
frequent and close attendance upon the stage to learn the peculiar 
points which interest an audience, and the art of forming the situa* 
tions, as they are technically called, which arrest attention and bring 
down applause. This is a qualification for dramatic excellence, which 
fashionable hours and modern manners render difficult to anyone who 
is not absolutely himself an actor. Nevertheless it is of such conse* 
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( mence, that it will be found, that the dullest and worst plays, written 
by authors who have themselves trod the stage, are, however intoler¬ 
able in the closet, redeemed, in action, by some felicitous position or 
encounter of persons, which mates them pass muster on the boards, 
But this observation, though arising naturally out o.f the subject, 
cannot be said to apply to Fielding, much of whose life had probably 
been passed behind the scenes, and who had, indeed, as we shall see, 
been at one time a sort of manager himself. 

We have noticed, that until the year 1737, or thereabouts, Fielding 
lived the life of a man of wit and pleasure about town, seeking and 
finding amusement in scenes of gaiety and dissipation, and discharging 
the expense incidental to such a life, by the precarious resources 
afforded by the stage. He even became, for a season, the manager of 
a company, having assembled together, in 1735, a number of discarded 
comedians, who, he propose !, should execute his own dramas at the 
little theatre in the Hay market, under the title of the Great Mogul's 
Company of Comedians. The project did not succeed ; and the com¬ 
pany, which, as he expressed it, had seemed to drop from the clouds, 
were under the necessity of disbanding. 

During his theatrical career, Fielding, like most authors of the 
time, found it impossible to interest the public sufficiently in the 
various attempts which he made to gain popular favour, without 
condescending to flatter their political animosities. Two of his dra¬ 
matic pieces, “Pasquin,” and “The Historical Register,” display 
great acrimony against Sir Robert Walpole, from whom, in the year 
1730, he had in vain sought for patronage. The freedom of his satire 
is said to have operated considerably in producing a measure which 
was thought necessary to arrest the licence of the stage, and put an 
end to that proneness to personal and political satire which had been 
fostered by the success of Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera.” This measure 
was the discretional power vested in the Lord Chamberlain, of refusing 
a licence to any piece of which he should disapprove. The regulation 
was the cause of much clamour at the time; but lic( * l ions satire has 
since found so many convenient modes of access to i lie public, that its 
exclusion from the stage is no longer a matter of interest or regret; 
nor is it now deemed a violent aggression on liberty, that contending 
political parties cannot be brought into collision within the walls of 
the theatres, intended, as they are, for places ol \ ublic amusement, not 
for scenes of party struggle. 

About 1736, Fielding seems to have formed the resolution of settling 
in life. He espoused a young lady of Salisbury, named Craddock, 
beautiful, amiable, and possessed of 1500Z. About the same time, by 
the death, it has been supposed, of his mother, he succeeded to a small 
estate of about 2001. per annum, situated at Stower, in i >erbyshire, 
affording him, in those days, the means of decent competence. To 
this place he retired from London, but unfortunately carried with him 
the same improvident disposition to enjoy the present at expense ot 
the future, which seems to have marked his whole lile. He established 
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an omiipago with showy liverios; and bis biographers lay some strosw 
on tlio oiroumetanco, that the colour, being a bright yNnw, rrginnj'l 
to ho frequently renewed,* -an important particular, w h i * ■ 1 1 , in humble 
imitation of our accunii- jm l - nrs, wo deem it unpardonable to 
suppress. Horses, hounds, and the exercise of an unbounded hospi¬ 
tality, eoon aided the yellow liverymen in devouring the substance of 
their improvident master; ami three years found Fielding .h limit 
land, homo, or revenue, a student in the Temple, where he applied 
himself closely to the law, and after tho usual term was called to the 
bar. It is probable ho brought nothing from Derbyshire save thut 
experience of a rural life and its pleasures which afterwards enabled 
him to dclinoato the inimitable Squire Wostcrn. 

Fielding had now a profession, and, as he strongly applied his 
powerful mind to the principles < *1 the law, ii iambi have be.-u expeeb d 

that success would have followed in propo rtion. But those profes- 

young 

man of 
to him; 
justify their 
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[ioual persons who can advance or retard the practice of a 
awyer, mistrusted, probably, tin* application of a wit and a 
pleasure to the business they might otherwise have confided 1 
and it is said that Fielding’s own conduct was such as to 
want of confidence. Disease, the consequence of a free life, came to 
the aid of dis ipation of mind, and interrupted the course of Kiel din 
practice by severe iits of the gout, which gradually impaired his robust 
constitution. Wo find him, therefore, having again recourse to the 
stage, where ho attempted to produce a continuation of his own piece 
of-The Virgin Unmasqucd;*’ but, as one of the characters was sup¬ 
posed to bo written in ridicule of a man of quality, the Chamberlain 
refused his licence. Pamphlets of political controversy, fugitive tracts, 
and essays, were the next means ne had recourse to for subsistence; 
and as his ready pen produced them upon every emergency, ho con¬ 
trived, by the profits, to support himself and his family, to which he 
was fondly attached. 

Amid this anxious career of precarious expedient and constant 
labour, he had the misfortune to lose his wife; and his grief at this 
domestic calamity was so extreme, that liis friends became alarmed 
for the consequences to his reason. The violence of the emotion, how¬ 
ever, was transient, though his regret was lasting; and the necessity 
of subsistence compelled him again to resume his literary labours. At 
length, in the year 171*1 or 1742, circumstances induced jam to engage 
in a mode of composition, which he retrieved from the disgrace in 
which he found it, and rendered a classical department of British 
literature. 

The novel of “ Pamela,” published in 1 740, had carried the fame of 
Richardson to the highest pitch; and Fielding,—whether he was tired 
of hearing it over-praised (for a l ook, several passages of which would 
now be thought highly indelicate, was in those days even recommended 
from the pulpit), or whether, as a writer for daily subsistence, he 
caught at whatever interested the public for the time ; or whether, in 
fine, he was seduced by that wicked spirit of wit which cannot forbear 
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turning into ridicule the idol of the day—resolved to caricature the 
style, principles, and personages of this favourite performance. As 
Gay’s desire to satirize Philips gave rise to “The Shepherd’s Week” 
so Fielding’s purpose to ridicule “ Pamela” produced the “ History of 
Joseph Andrewsand in both cases, but especially in the latter, a work 
was executed infinitely better than could have been expecteu to arise 
out of such a motive, and the reader received a degree of pleasure very 
different, as well as far superior, to what the author himself appears 
to have proposed. There is, indeed, a fine vein of irony in Fielding 3 
novel, as will appear from comparing it with the pages of u Pamela 
but “ Pamela,” to which that irony was applied, is now in a manner 
forgotten, and “ Joseph Andrews” continues to be read for the admi¬ 
rable pictures of manners which it presents, and, above all, for the 
inimitable character of Mr. Abraham Adams, which alone is sufficient 
to stamp the superiority of Fielding over all writers of las class.^ The 
worthy parson’s learning, his simplicity, his evangelical purity of 
heart and benevolence of disposition, are so admirably mingled with 
pedantry, absence of mind, and with the habit of athletic and gym¬ 
nastic exercise, then acquired at the universities by students of all 
descriptions, that he may be safely termed one of the richest produc¬ 
tions of the Muse of Fiction. Like Don Quixote, Parson Adams is 
beaten a little too much, and too often; but the cudgel lights upon 
his shoulders, as on those of the honoured Knight of La Mancha, 
without the slightest stain to his reputation; and he is bastinadoed 
without being degraded. The style of this piece is said, in the preface, 
to have been an imitation of Cervantes; but both in “ Joseph Andrews” 
and “ Tom Jones,” the author appears also to have had in view the 
« Roman Comique” of the once celebrated Scarron. From this author 
he has copied the mock heroic style, which tells ludicrous, events in 
the language of the classical Epic ; a vein of pleasantry which is soon 
wrought out, and which Fielding has employed so often as to expose 

him to the charge of pedantry. . , 

“ Joseph Andrews” was eminently successful; and the aggrieved 

Richardson, who was fond of praise even to adulation, was propor¬ 
tionately offended, while his group of admirers, male and.female, took 
pare to echo back his sentiments, and to heap Fielding with reproach. 
Their animosity survived his life, aiul wo find the most ungenerous 
reproaches thrown upon his memory, in the course of Richardson s 
correspondence. Richardson was well acquainted ■with Fielding s 
sist ts, and complained to them,—not of Fielding s usage of hin lf» 
tl he was too wise, or too proud to mention,*—but ol his unfortunate 

ShefolLinff expressions are remarkable, ns well for the extreme 
nindr>tyof the writer who thus rears him self into the paramount judge 
of Fielding’s qualities, as for the delicacy which could intrude such 
observations on the earot his rival’s sister : “ Poor Fielding. Iconic 
nut help telling his sister, that I was emiallv irpnsed at, and con¬ 
cerned for, his continued lowness, nad it brother, said 1, MW 
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svnmatliizedwith the 1 !:' !■ oll'endor, than will, tho lei » I. >■ 

and aim- ungenerous mind which so long retained its re • ntment. 
After the publication of “Joseph Andrews, Fieldin r bud ogam 

Th?s was the last of his theatrical efforts which appeared during hia 
life The manuscript comedy of “The Fathers was lost y • 11 
Charles Hanbury Williams, and, when recovered, was acted aftorthe 
author's death for the benefit of his family. An anecdote respecting 
the carelessness with which Fielding regarded las theatrical Ume, is 

« Weddine-dav”), Garrick, who performed a principal part, and wuo 
was even the/afavourite with tbe pnblic, told Ifielding he was appre¬ 
hensive that tho andience would make free with him in a prticuh. 
passage, and remarked, that as a repulse might disconcert him during 
the remainder of the night, the passage should he omitted,— JN .. 
d—n ’em,’ replied he, ‘if the scene is not a, good one, let them find 
thit out.’ Accordingly, the play was brought out without alteiation, 
and, as had been foreseen, marks of disapi .robation api • uved. C»amci 
alarmed at the hisses he had met with, retired into the green-room, 
where the autlioT was solacing himselt with a bottle of champagne, 
lie had by this time drank pretty freely; and, glancing his eye at 
the actor, while clouds of tobacco issued from his month, cried out — 
‘What’s the matter, Garrick? what are they hissing now r —‘ Why, 
the scene that I hogged yon to retrench,’ replied the actor; I knew it 
would not do: and they have so frightened me, that I shall not be 
able to collect m v elf again the whole night.’—* Oli! d n cm.^rejomed 
he, with great coolness, * they have found it out, have they r 

Besides various fugitive rieces, Fielding published in, or about 17-to, 
a volume of Miscellanies, including “ The Journey from this \\ orld to 
the Next,” a tract containing a good deal of Fielding’s peculiar 
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humour, hut of which it is difficult to conceive the plan or purport. 
‘The History of onathan Wild the Great’ next followed. It is not 
easy to see what Fielding proposed to himself by a picture of complete 
vice, unrelieved by anything of human feeling, and never by any acci¬ 
dent even deviating into virtue; and the ascribing a train of fictitious 
adventures to a real character, has in it something clumsy and inart 
ficial on the one hand, and, on the other, subjects the author to a 
suspicion that he only used the title of Jonathan Wild in order to 
connect his book with the popular renown of that infamous depredator. 
But there are few passages in Fielding’s more celebrated works more 
marked with his peculiar genius, than the scene betwixt his hero and 
the Ordinary, when in Newgate. 

Besides these more permanent proofs of his industrious application 
to literature, the pen of Fielding was busily employed in the political 
and literary controversies of the times. He conducted one paper 
called “ The Jacobite Journal,” the object of which was to eradii 
those feelings and sentiments which had been already so effectually 
crushed upon the Field of Culloden. “ The True Patriot,” and “ The 
Champion,” were works of the same kind, which he entirely composed, 
or in which, at least, he had a principal share. In these various papers 
lie steadily advocated what was then called the Whig cause, being 
attached to the principles of the Revolution, and the royal family of 
Brunswick, or, in other words, a person well affected to Church and 
State. His zeal was long tuned iced, while far inferior writers were 
enriched out of the secret-st rvice-m y with unexampled prodigality. 
At length, in 171*9, ho received a small pension, together with the 
then disreputable office ot a Justice of Peace for Westminster and 
Middlesex, of which he was at liberty to make the best he could by 
the worst means lie might choose. This office, such as it was, he owed 
to the interference of Mr. afterwards Lord Lyttleton. 

At this period, the Magistrates of Westmin r , thence termed 
Trading Justices, were repaid by fees for their services to the public; 
a mean and wretched system, which made it the interest ot these 
functionaries to infiaine eyerv petty dispute which was brought before 
them, to trade, as it were, in guilt and in misery, and to wring their 
precarious subsistence out of thieves and pickpockets. The habits of 
Fielding, never choice or select in Iris society, were not improved by 
that to which his place exposed him. Horace Walpole gives us, in his 
usual unfeeling, but lively manner, the following description of a visit 
made to Fielding in his capacity of a Just ice, by which we see his mind 
had stooped itself completely to his situation. 

“Rigby gave me as strong a picture of nature. He and Peter 
Bathurst, t’other night, carried a servant of the latter’s, who had 
attempted to shoot him, before Fielding, who, to all liis other 
avocations, has, by the grace of Mr. Littleton, added that of Middlesex 
justice. He sent them word he was at supper,—they must come 
next morning. They did not understand that freedom, and ran up, 
where they found him banqueting with a blind man [Fielding s 
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>rothrr probably I. and three Irirdnn*u, on ,h * 1 

mnr ,,[* limn, both in nun dish, rind tho dirti^nt cloth. Ilo never 

stirred, or naked thorn !<■ ail Rigby, who luul < m him mum ». m.-„ 

to beg a guinea < >t Sir (J, \\ illlttUI * and Itntliilf it, III who • ' flit »* t t 
ho hiiit lived lor victlMlIi. uudiTHtonid thnl dignity m h f ■ I j 1 

thomselves choirs, on which lm civilised. ^ 
r VW\H is a humiliating anecdote, even albr wo mm* made ail-.v, 

*atio exaggeration of Will pole, who, in acknowledged 


for tho nr 18 toer_ 

Pieidino'a talent el owhnv, h.-n m*i faib-d i<> stigmatize tl lowness 
of hiBBOCii-1 ymiil hnhilrt.t V.d il it OOMolillg to oh orve, tlml Fielding 
principles remained 11n dnilion,! hunvdi tho «’ir<*11111 t hiiooh attending bin 
official situation tended to increase the oareless di respectability of hi) 
private habits. IHh own OOOOUnl of his conduct r« pooling tie- dims 
of the olliee on which ho depended for subsistence, has never b«** n 
denied or dmihted. “I will confess, 1 * miivh lie, “that my priv 

affairs, at the beginning of the winter, had hut a gloomy impeet; f^r 

1 had not plundered the public, or tin* ..r, of th086 BTUDB which men, 

who arc always ready to plunder both as mueli as they 01111, have been 

pleased to BQBpeet me of t ing; on the contrary, by cohiim. mg, 
instead of inllaming, tie* quarrels of porters and beggars (which, I 
blush when I say, hath not been universally practised), and by 
refusing to take a shilling from a man whoiimst undoubtedly would not 
have had another left, 1 had redueed an incomo "1 about - r i00/. a r, 

of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more than 8001. j a con¬ 
siderable portion of widen remained with my clerk/* 

Besides tho disinterestedness, of which ho set an example unusual 
in those days, Fielding endeavoured, by various suggest ions, to abridge 
the catalogue of crimes and depravity whioh his ollie placed SO 
closely under his eye. 11 is “ Inquiry into the Increase of Thieves and 
Robbers/’ contains several hints which have been udopted by suc¬ 
ceeding statesmen, and some which are still worthy of more attention 
than they have yet received. A a magistrate, indeed, he was desir< 
of retrieving the dignity and independence of his own office; and hig 
zeal on that subject has led him a little farther than ho will be fol¬ 
lowed by the friends of rational freedom. But we cannot omit men¬ 
tioning, that he was the first to touch on the frequency of pardons, 
rendered necessary b}- the multiplication of capital punishments, and 
that he placed his finger on that swelling imposthume of the state, 
the poor’s-rates, which has wrought so much evil, and is likely to 


* Letters from the lion. Horace Walpolo to George Mntague, Esq. 
t In his poetical account of Twickenham, Fielding’s residence in the neighbour¬ 
hood is not forgotten,— 

* 

Where Fielding met his bunter muse, 

And as they quaff’d tho liery juice, 

Droll nature stamp’d each lucky hit, 

With unimaginable wit. 

The Parish Registrar of Twickenham, 
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work so much more. Ho published also a “ Charge to the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex,” some “ Tracts Concerning Law Trials” of im¬ 
portance, and left behind him a manuscript on Crown Law. On the 
subject of the poor, he afterwards published a scheme for restricting 
them to their parishes, and providing for them in workhouses, which, 
like many others which have since appeared, only showed that he was 
fully sensible of the evil, without being able to suggest an effectual or 
practical remedy. A subsequent writer on the same thorny subject, 
Sir Frederick Morton Eden, observes, that Fielding’s treatise exhibits 
both the knowledge of the magistrate, and the energy and expression 
of the novel writer. It was, however, before publishing Ins scheme 
for the provision of the poor, that he made himself immortal by the 

production of “ Tom Jones.” , .. 

The “ History of a Foundling was composed under all the dis¬ 
advantages incident to an author alternately pressed by the disagree¬ 
able task of his magisterial duties, and by the necessity of burning 
out some ephemeral essay or pamphlet ito meet the demands ot th¬ 
rowing day. It is inscribed to the Hon. Mr. Lyttleton, afterwards 
Lord Lyttleton, with a dedication, in which be int i mates, that without 
his assistance, and that of the Duke of Bedford, the work had never 
been completed, as the author had been indebted to them for the means 
of subsistence while engaged in composing it. Baiph Allen, the friend 
of Pope, is also alluded to as one of his benefactors, but unnamed, 
by his own desire; thus confirming the truth of Pope’s beautiful 

couplet— 

Let bumble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


1 


It is said that this munificent and modest patron made Fielding a 
present of 2001, at one time, and that even before he was personally 

acquainted with him. . , , 

Under such precarious circumstances the first English novel was 

riven to the public, which had not yet seen any works of faction 
founded upon the plan of painting from nature, liven Richardson s 
novels are but a step from the old romance, approaching, indeed more 
nearly to the ordinary course of events, but still dealing m improbable 
incidents, and in characters swelled out beyond the ordinary limits ot 
humanity. The “ History of a Foundling” is truth and human 
nature itself, and there lies the inestimable advantage which it pos¬ 
sesses over all previous fictions of tins particular kind. It was re¬ 
ceived with unanimous acclamation by the public, and proved so pro¬ 
ductive to Millar the publisher, that he handsomely added 1001. to 
6001., for which last sum he had purchased the work. . 

The general merits of this popular and dehghtful work have been so 
often dwelt upon, and its imperfections so frequently censured, that 
we can do little more than hastily run over ground which lias been 
repeatedly occupied. The felicitous contrivance, and happy ext rication 
Of the story, where every incident tells upon and advances the cate- 
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Blror.Lc, while, at the same time, it illustrates the characters of tl.oso 
interested in its approach, cannot too often be menti . » 

highest approbation The attention of the reader is novel 1V 
puzzled by unnecessary digressions, or recalled to the main story by 
abrupt and startling recurrences; ho glides down the narrative like a 
boat on the surface of some broad navigable stream, which only win* 
enough to gratify the voyager with the varied beauty of its banks 
One exception to this praise, otherwise so well merited, occurs m the 
story of the “ Old Man of the Hill” an episode, which in compliance 
with a custom introduced by Cervantes, and followed by Le bagu, 
Fieldino- has thrust into the midst of his narrative, as he had formerly 
introduced the history of Leonora, equally unnecessarily and ^arti¬ 
ficially, into that of “ Joseph Andrews” It has also been wondered, 
why Fielding should have chosen to leave the stain of illegitimacy on 
the birth of his hero; and it has been surmised, that he did so in 
allusion to his own first wife, who was also a natural child. A better 
reason may be discovered in the story itself; for had Miss Bii get 
been privately married to the ial ter l 1 mi .Jones, theie could have 
been no adequate motive assigned for keeping his bir- h secret from a 
man so reasonable and compassionate as Allworthy. 

But even the high praise due to the construction and arrangement 
of t lie story, is inferior to that claimed by the truth, force, and spirit 
of the characters, from Tom Jones himself, down to Black George the 
game-keeper, and his family. Amongst these, Squire Western stands 
alone; imitated from no prototype, and in himself an inimitable picture 
of ignorance, prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, united with natnial 
shrewdness, constitutional good-humour, and an instinctive affection 
for his daughter,—all which qualities, good and bad, are grounded 
upon that basis of thorough selfishness, natural to one bred np, from 
infancy, where no one dared to contradict his arguments, or to control 
his conduct. In one incident alone, Fielding has departed from this 
admirable sketch. As an English squire, Western ought not to have 
taken a beating so unresistingly from i lie friend of Lord Fellamar. 
We half suspect that the passage is an interpolation. It is h-in¬ 
sistent with the Squire’s readiness to engage in rustic affrays. We 
grant a pistol or sword might have appalled him ; but Squire Western 
should have yielded to no one in the use of the English horsewhip; 
and as, with all his brutalities, we have a. sneaking interest in the 
honest oily country gentleman, we would willingly hope there is some 
mistake in this matter. 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of generosity, openness, 
and manly spirit, mingled with thoughtless dissipation, is, in like 
manner, unnecessarily degraded by the nature ot his intercourse with 
Lady Bellaston; and this is one of the circumstances which incline us 
to believe, that Fielding’s ideas of what was gentleman-like and 
honourable had sustained some depreciation, in consequence of the 
unhappy circumstances of his life, and of the society to which they 
condemned him. 
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A more sweeping and general objection was made against the 
“History of a Foundling” by the admirers of Richardson, and has 
been often repeated since. It is alleged, that the ultimate moral of 
“Tom Jones,” which conducts to happiness, and holds Tip to our 
sympathy and esteem, a youth who gives way to licentious habits, is 
detrimental to society, and tends to encourage the youthful reader in 
the practice of those follies, to which his natural passions, and the 
usual course of the world, but too much direct him. French delicacy, 
which, on so many occasions, has strained at a gnat, and swallowed a 
camel, saw this fatal tendency in the work, and by an arret prohibited 
the circulation of a bungled abridgment by De Laplace, entitled a 
translation. To this charge Fielding himself might probably have 
replied, that the vices into which Jones suiters himself to fall, are 
made the direct cause of placing him in the distressful situation, 
which he occupies during the greater part of the narrative; while his 
generosity, his charity, and his amiable qualities, become the means 
of saving him from the consequences of his folly. But we suspect 
with Dr. Johnson, that there is something of cant both in the ob¬ 
jection, and in the answer to it. “Men,” says that moralist, “will 
aot become highwaymen, because Macheath is acquitted on the 
stage;” and we add, they will not become swindlers and thieves, 
because they sympathize with the fortunes of the witty picaroon Gil 
Bias, or licentious debauchees, because they read “ Tom Jones.” The 
professed moral of a piece is usually what the reader is least interested 
in ; it is like the mendicant, who cripples after some splendid and gay 
procession, and in vain solicits the attention of those who have been 
gazing upon it. Excluding from consideration those infamous works, 
which address themselves directly to awakening the grosser passions 
of our nature, we are inclined to think, the worst evil to be appre¬ 
hended from the perusal of novels is, that the habit is apt to generate 
an indisposition to real history, and useful literature; and that the 
best which can be hoped is, that they may sometimes instruct the 
youthful mind by real pictures of life, and sometimes awaken their 
better feelings and sympathies by strains of generous sentiment, and 
tales of fictitious woe. Beyond this point they are a mere elegance, 
a luxury contrived for the amusement of polished life, and tho 
gratification of that half love of literature, which pervades all ranks 
in an advanced stage of society, and are read much more for amuse¬ 
ment, than with the least hope of deriving instruction from them. 
The vices and follies of Tom Jones, are those which the world soon 
teaches to all who enter on the career of life, and to which society is un¬ 
happily but too indulgent; nor do we believe, that, in any one instance, 
the perusal of Fielding’s Novel has added one libertine to the large 
list, who would not have been such, had it never crossed the press. 
And it is with concern we add our sincere belief, that the fine picture 
of frankness and generosity, exhibited in that fictitious character, has 
had as ew imitators as the career of his follies. Let it not be sup¬ 
posed that wc are indifferent to morality, because we treat with scorn 
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that tiatiun, wlurh, wliilc* in common life, it cottiiiv at the 0)» i 
practice ut libertinism, pivlnnln lu *!«■!<*: t t hr memory of an mil lior, wIn t 
painted Jilr as it wins, with all its : li.i'h i, nml more than all the light 
which it OOOOBioually exhibits, to relievo them* For particular p.i - 
sagos ot the work, tho author can only bo defended under tin* rn tom 
ot lug ago, which permitted, in cortain caaon, nmeli tronger kuigmigc 
than uii is, llr has himself said, that I lien* i a nothing which < .tn 

ollend tho chastest eye in tho perusal; and ho spoke probably nc- 
cording to the ideas ol his time. Hut in modrni estimation, there 
are several passages at which delicacy may justly t:ih<* offence; ami 
we can only say, that they may bo termed rather jocularly coarse than 
seductive; and that they are atoned for by the admirable mixture of 
wit and argument, by which, in others, the cause of truo religion and 
virtue is supported and advanced. 

Fielding considered his works as an experiment in British literature; 
and, therefore, he chose to prefix a preliminary Chaptor to each Hook, 
explanatory ot his own views, and ot the rules attached to this mode of 
composition. Those critical introductions, which rather interrupt 
the course of the story, and the How of the interest at the first perusal, 

are found, on a second or third, the most entertaining chapters of the 
whole work. 

The publication of “Tom Jon ’ carried Fielding’s famo to its 

height; but seems to have hecn attended with no consequences to his 

fortune, beyond the temporary relief which the copy-mom . afford* 

liiu)^ It was alter this period, that he published his proposal for 

_v"* effectual Provision for the Poor, formerly noticed, and a 

pamphlet relating to the mysterious case of the celebrated Elizabeth 

Canning, in ^ which he adopted the cause ot common sense g gniti .1 

popular prejudice, and failed in consequence in the object of his pub¬ 
lication. ‘ 1 

“ Amelia ’ was the author’s last work of importance. It may be 
teimed a continuation of “ Tom Jonesbut we have not the samo 
sympathy ior the ungrateful and dissolute conduct of Booth, 
which we yield to the youthful follies of Jones. The chi ter of 
Amelia is said to have been drawn for Fielding’s second wife. If he 
; her patience, as ha3 been alleged, to tests of the same kind, lie 
has, in some degree, repaid her, by the picture he has drawn of her 
feminine delicacy and pure tenderness. Fielding’s Novels show f C w 
iu stances ot pathos; it was, perhaps, inconsistent with the life which 
he was compelled to lead; for those who see most of human misery 
become necessarily, in some degree hardened to its effects. But few 
scenes of fictitious distress are more affecting, than that in which 
Amelia is described as haying made her little preparations for tho 
evening and sitting in auxious expectation of the return of her i 
worthy husband, whose folly is, in the meantime, preparing for li.-r 
new scenes of misery. But our sympathy for the wife is disturbed bv 

ShS^nVr ^ f r , uu hankful helpmate, of whose conversion we have 
1-0 1. pe, and with whose errors we have no sympathy. The tale is 

L' . 
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therefore, on the whole, unpleasiug, even though relieved by the 
humours of the doughty Colonel Bath, and the learned Dr. Harrison, 
characters drawn with such force and precision, as Fielding alone 
knew how to employ. 

Millar published “Amelia” in 1751. Fie had paid a thousand 
pounds for the copyright; and when he began to suspect that the 
work would be judged infeidor to its predecessor, he employed the 
following stratagem to push it upon the trade. At a sale made to the 
booksellers, previous to the publication, Millar offered his friends his 
other publications on the usual terms of discount; but when he came 
to “Amelia,” he laid it aside, as a work expected to be in. such 
demand, that he could not aiFord to deliver it to the trade in the 
usual manner. The ruse succeeded—the impression was anxiously 
bought up, and a bookseller relieved from every apprehension of a slow 
sale. 

Notwithstanding former failures, Fielding, in 1752, commenced a 
new attempt at a literary newspaper and review, which he entitled the 
Covent Garden Journal , to be published twice a-week, and conducted 
by Sir Alexander Drawcansir. It was the author's failing, that he 
could not continue any plan of this nature (for which otherwise his 
ready pen, sharp wit, and classical knowledge, so highly fitted him), 
without involving himself in some o the party squabbles, or petty 
literary broils, of the day. On the present occasion, it was not long 
ere he involved himself in a quarrel with Dr. Hill, and other periodical 
writers. Among the latter, we are sorry to particularize Smollett, 
although possessed oi the most kindred genius to Fielding's which has 
yet appeared in British literature. The warfare was of brief duration, 
and neither party would obtain honour by an inquiry into the cause or 
conduct of its hostilities. 

Meanwhile, Fielding's life was fast decaying; a complication ot 
diseases had terminated in a dropsical habit, which totally under¬ 
mined his strong constitution. The Duke of Newcastle, then prime 
minister, was desirous of receiving assistance from him in the formation 
of a plan for the remedy and prevention of secret robberies, anh 
improving the police of the metro]olis. For the small considerate -i 
of 600Z., paid by government, Fielding engaged to extirpate several 
gangs of daring ruffians, which at this time infested London, and its 
vicinil y; and though his health was reduced to the last extremity, 
he continued himself to superintend the conduct of his agents, to 
take evidence, and make commitments, until this great object was 

attained. 

These last exertions seem to have been fatal to his exhausted frames 
which suffered at once under dropsy, and jaundice, and asthma. The 
Bath waters were tried iu vain, and various modes of cure or allevia- 
. lion were resorted to, of which tapping only appears to. have 
succeeded to a certain extent. The medical atl end ants gave their last 
jad advice in recommending a milder climate. Of his departure for 
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Lirtbnn, in conformity with their opinion, ho hftH tiirnnolf left the 
following mohuicholy record, |minting the man and his situation ft 
thousand 1 imes better than any other pen can achieve. 

“On thin day, Wednesday, Juno 26, 1754,”* lie says, “the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld aroso, and found me awake at my 
house at Fordhook. By the light of this sun, I wan, in my own 
opinion, last to behold and take leave of somo of those creaturos OH 
whom I doated with a mother-like fondness, guided by nature and 
passion, and uncured and unhardened by all the doctrine of that 
philosophical school, where I had learned to bear pains, and to despise 
death. In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature, I submitted 
entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of me, as she had ever 
done of any woman whatsoever; under pretence of giving me leave to 
enjoy, she drew toe in to suffer, the company of my little ones, during 
eight hours; and I doubt not whether, m that time, I did not undergo 
more than in all my distemper. At twelve precisely my coach wan at 
the door, which was no sooner told me, than I kissed my children 
round, and went into it with some little resolution. My wife, who 
behaved more like a heroine and philosopher, though at the same time 
the tenderest mother in the world, and my eldest daughter, followed 
me. Some fidends went with us, and others here took their leave; 
and I heard my behaviour applauded, with many murmurs and praises, 
to which I well knew I hud no title/’ 

This affecting passage makes apart of his “Journey to Lisbon,” 
a work which he commenced during the voyage, with a hand 
trembling in almost its latest hour. It remains a singular example of 
Fielding’s natural strength of mind, that whilo struggling hard at 
once with the depression and with the irritability of disease, he could 
still exhibit a few flashes of that bright wit, which once set the 
“ world” in a roar. His perception of character, and power of de¬ 
scribing it, had not forsaken him in those sad moments; for the 
master of the ship in which he sailed, the scolding landlady of the 
Isle of Wight, the military coxcomb who visits their vessel, are all 
portraits, marked with the master-hand which traced Parson Adams 
and Squire Western. 

The “ Journey to Lisbon” was abridged by fate. Fielding reached 
that city, indeed, alive, and remained there two months; but he was 
unable to continue his proposed literary labours. The hand of death 
was upon him, and seized upon its prey in the beginning of October, 
1754. He died in the forty-eighth year of his life, leaving behind him 
a widow, and four children, one of whom died soon afterwards. His 
brother, Sir John Fielding, well known as a magistrate, aided by the 
bounty of Mr. Allen, made suitable provision for the survivors ; but of 
their fate we are ignorant. 


* Voyage to Lisbon. 
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Thus lived, anc thus died, at a. period of life when the world 
might have expected continued delight from his matured powers, 
the celebrated Henry Fielding, father of the English Novel; and 
in his powers of strong and national humour, and forcible yet natural 
exhibition of character, nnapproached as yet, even by his successful 
followers. 


Abbotsford, October 25,1820. 




TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


rpHE Life of Smollett, whose genius has raised an impeiishablu 
X monument to his fame, has been written, with spirit and elegance, 
by his friend and contemporary, the celebrated Dr. Moore, and more 
lately by Dr. Robert Anderson of Edinburgh, with a careful research, 
which leaves to us little except the task of selection and abridgment. 

Our author was descended from an ancient and honourable family; 
an advantage to which, from various passages in his writings, he seems 
to have attached considerable weight, and the consciousness of which 
seems to have contributed its share in forming some of the pecul iari- 
ties of his character. 

Sir James Smollett of Bon hill, the grandfather of the celebrated 
author, was bred to the bar, became one o the Commissaries (i.e. 
Consistorial Judges) of Edinburgh, represented the burgh of Dumbar¬ 
ton in the Scottish Parliament, and lent his aid to dissolve that repre¬ 
sentative body for ever, being one of the Commissioners for framing 
the Union with England. By his lady, a daughter of Sir Aulay 
McAulay of Ardincaple, Sir James Smollett had four sons, of whom 
Archibald, the youngest, was father of the poet. 

It appears that Archibald Smollett followed no profession, and that, 
without his father’s consent, he married an amiable woman, Barbara, 
daughter of Mr. Cunningham of Gilbertfield. The disunion betwixt 
the son and father, to which this act of imprudence gave rise, uid not 
prevent Sir James Smollett from assigning to him, for his support, the 
house and farm of Dalquhurn, near his own mansion of Bonhill. 
Archibald Smollett died early, leaving two sons and a daughter wholly 
dependent on the kindness of his grandfather. The eldest son em¬ 
braced the military life, and perished by the shipwreck of a transport. 
The daughter, Jane, married Mr. Telfer of Lcadhills, and her descen¬ 
dant, Taptain John Smollett, R.N., now represents the family, and 
possesses the estate of Bonhill. The second son oi Archibald Smollett 
is the subject of this Memoir. 

Tobias Smollett (baptized Tobias George") was born in 1721, in the 
old house of Dalquhurn, in the valley of Leven, in perhaps the most 
beautiful district in Britain. Its distinguished native has celebrated 
the vale of Leven not only in the beautiful Ode addressed to his parent 
stream, but in the ‘‘Expedition of Humphrey Clinker,’’ where he 
mentions the home of his forefathers in the following enthusiastic, 
yet not exaggerated terms“ A very little above the source of the 
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Leven on the lake, stands the house of Cameron, belonging to Mr. 
Smollett * so embosomed in an oak wood, that we did not see it till 
we were within fifty yards of the door. L'he lake approaches on one 
side to within six or seven yards of the window. It might have been 
placed in a higher situation, which would have afforded a more exten¬ 
sive prospect, and a drier atmosphere; but this imperfection is not 
chargeable on the present proprietor, who purchased it ready built 
rather than be at the trouble of repairing his own family-house ol 
Bonhill, which stands two miles from lienee on the Leven,. so sur¬ 
rounded with plantations, that it used to be known by tne^ name of 

the Mavis (or thrush) blest. Above that house is a lomantic glen, or 
cleft of a mountain, covered with hanging woods, haying at bottom a 
■ n am of fine water that forms a number of cascades in its defcceut to 
join the Leven, so that the scene is quite enchanting. 

n j bave seen the Lago di Gardi, Albano dc 1 ico, Bolsena,^ and 
Geneva, and I prefer Loch-Lomond to them all; a preference which is 
certainly owing to the verdant islands that see b> float upon its 
surface, affording the most enchanting objects of repose to the .excur¬ 
sive view. Nor are the banks destitute of beauties, which even partake 
of the sublime. On this side they display a Bweet vavicty of wood- 
I md, cornfields, and pasture, with several agreeable villas, emerging, 
as it’were, out of the lake: till at some distance, the prospect termi¬ 
nates in huge mountains, covered with heath, which, being in the 
bloom, affords a very rich covering of purple. Everything here is 
romantic beyond imagination. This country is justly styled, the 
Arcadia of Scotland: I do not doubt but it may vie with Arcadia in 
everything but climate. I am sure it excels it in verdure, wood, and 

w a ter ^ . 

A lioet bred up amongst such scenes, must become doubly attached 

to his art; and accordingly it appears that Smollett was in the highest 
decree sensible of the beauties of nature, although Ins fame has chieHy 
risen upon his power of delineating human character. He obtained 
the rudiments of classical knowledge at the Dumbarton grammar- 
school, then taught by Mr. John Love, the scarce less learned antfl go- 
nist of the learned Ruddiman. From thence he removed to Glasgow, 
where he pursued his studies with diligence and success, and was 
finally hound apprentice to Mr. John Gordon, an eminent surgeon. 
This destination was contrary to young Smollett s wishes, which 
strongly determined him to a military life; and he is supposed to have 

tions, and of his master, by describing the former under the ™amiahle 
character of the old Judge, and the latter as Mr Potion, t ie hist 
master of “ Roderick Random.” At a later period he did Mr. Gordon 
iustice by mentioning him in the following terms I was introduced 
to Mr Gordon,” says Matthew Bramble, “a patriot of a truly noble 


* Commissary Smollett. 
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spirit, who is father of the linen maim fhc lory in that place, and was 
the great promoter of the city workhouse, infirmary, end other works 
of public utility. Had he lived in ancient Romo, he would im.vo been 
honoured with a statue at the public expense/ 5 

i Hiring his ep prentice ship, Smollett’s condiu i indicated that love of 
frolic, practical jest, ami playful mischief, of which his works show 
many proofs, and the young novelist gave also several indications of 
his talents and propensity to sntire. It is said, that his master ex¬ 
pressed his conviction of Smollett’s future eminence in very h 
but expressive terms, when some of his neighbours were boa l ing the 
superior decorum and propriety of their young | >upils. “ It may b»- all 
very true,” said the keen-sighted Mr. Gordon; “but give me* before 
them all, my own bubbly-nosed callant, with the stane in his pouch. 
Without attempting to render this into English, our Southern readers 
must be informed, that the words contain a faithful sketch of a negli¬ 
gent, unlucky, but spirited urchin, never without some mischievous 
prank in his head, and a stone in his pocket ready to execute it. 

In the eighteenth year of Smollett’s life, his grandfather, Sir James, 
died, making no provision by liis will fof the children of his youngest 
son, a neglect which, joined to other circumstances already mentioned, 
procured him from his irritable descendant the painful distinction 
which the old Judge holds in the narrative of “ Roderick Random.” 

Without efficient patronage of any kind, Smollett, in his nineteenth 
year, went to London to seek his fortune wherever he might find it. 
He carried with him the “Regicide/’ a tragedy, written during the 
progress of his studies, but which, though it evinces in particular 
passages the genius of the author, cannot be termed with justice a 
performance suited for the stage. Lord Lyttleton, as a patron— 
Garrick and Lacy, as managers—gave the youthful author some 
encouragement, which, perhaps, the sanguine temper of Smollett over¬ 
rated; for, in the story of Mr. Melopoyn, where lie gives the history 
of his attempts to bring the “ Regicide” on the stage, the patron and 
the manager are not spared; and, in “ Peregrine Pickle,” the personage 
of Gosling Scrag, which occurs in the first edition only, is meant to 
represent Lord Lyttleton. The story is more briefly told in the preface 
to the first edition of the “ Regicide,” where the author informs us that 
his tragedy “was taken into the protection of one of those little 
fellows who are sometimes called great men, and, like other orphans, 
neglected accordingly. Stung with resentment, which I mistook for 
contempt, I resolved to punish this barbarous indifference, and actually 
discarded my patron, consoling myself with the barren praise of a few 
associates, who, in the most indefatigable manner, employed their time 
and influence in collecting from all quarters observations on my piece, 
which, in consequence of those suggestions, put on a new appearance 
almost every day, until my occasions called me out of the kingdom.” 

Disappointed in the hopes he had founded on in his theatrical 
attempt, Smollett accepted the situation of surgeon’s mate on board 
of a ship of the line, in -the expedition to O&rthagenaj in 1741, of which 
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he published a short account in “ Roderick Random ” and a longer 
narrative in a “ Compendium of Voyages,” published in 1751. But 
the term of our author’s service in the navy was chiefly remarkable 
from his having acquired, in that brief space, such intimate knowledge 
of our nautical world, as enabled him to describe sailors with such 
truth and spirit of delineation, that from that time whoever ha i 
undertaken the same task has seemed to copy more from Smollett 
than from nature. Our author quitted the navy, in nsgnst alike with 
t Ho drudgery, nud with, the despotic discipline, which in those ds-ys 
was qualified by no urbanity on the part of superior officers, and which 
exposed subordinates in the service to such mortifications, as a. haughty 
spirit like that of Smollett could very ill endure. He left the service 
in the West Indies, and after a residence of some time in the island o! 
Jamaica, returned to England in 17 . Obscure traces of the v ,xa- 

tious persecutions which he underwent during his service m the navy, 
mavbe found in “ Roderick Randombut the temper ot the author 
was too irritable to encourage our full confidence in the truth ot his 


s 111 r< 1 

1 It was at this time, when, incensed at the brutal severities exercised 
by the government’s troops in the Highlands, to which romantic 
regions he was a neighbour by birth, Smollett wrote the pathetic, 
spirited, and patriotic verses entitled “ The Tears of Caledonia.” The 
late Robert Graham, Esq., ot Gartmore, a particular triend and 
trustee of Smollett, has recorded the manner in which this enusion 
was poured forth. “ Some gentlemen having met at a tavern were 
a , iuisin ,r linn! '<•!v*' < before rapper with a game at cams; " ,u,tf 
Smollett, not choosing to play, sat down to rate. One ot the com- 
1 'any, who also was nominated by hint one of his trustees (Gartmore 
: limself), Observing his earnestness, and supposing he was writ i 
verses, asked him if it was not so. He accordingly read them the first 
ketch of his “ Tears of Scotland." consisting only of six stanzas; and 

on their remarking that the termination of the poem, being too strongly 

expressed, might give offence to persons whose political opinion* were 
dim rent, lie sat down, without reply, and with an an of gnat mdign 
lion, subjoined the concluding stanza 


While the warm blood l>t dews ray veins, 
And unimpair’d n im inbrance itsigUS, 
Resentment of my Country $ fato 
Within my filial breast slmll b at. 

Yos, spin-’of thiue insulting foe* 

My - v mpathiziug verse shall flow, 

M .mi, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 

Thy banish’d peace, thy laurels toml 


To estimate thegenerous emotions with which Smollett was actnat. 
on this occasion, it must he remarked that Ins patriotism was inde¬ 
pendent of party feeling, as he had been bred up m big pnneip 
which were those of hia family; and although these appear trom ■ ■ 
historical work t ' have been in emne degree modified, yet the nntfi'.. 
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continued attached to the principles of the Revolution. It is nl oto 
be remembered, that at the extinction of a civil war, the lea ,'i>k tr¬ 
ance of sympathy with tin* vanquished party in sure to internip 
fairer prospects of preferment than any which opened to dido 6 
His feelings for his country’s distresses, and his resentment o\ t he 
injuries she sustained, were as genuine and disinterested as the mode 

of expressing them is pathetic and spin 1 1 d. 

Smollett, on his return from the West Indies, settl> *i in London, 
and commenced his career as a professional man. He was not suc¬ 
cessful as a physician, probably because his independent and haughty 
spirit neglected the by-paths which lead to fame in that prdfessioi 
One account says, that he failed, to render himself agreeable to his 
female patients, certainly not from want of address or i for both 
were remarkably pleasing, but more probably by a hasty impatience 
of listening to petty complaints, and a want of sympathy with the 
lamentations of those who laboured under no real indisi »tion. It 
remarkable, that although very many, perhaps the greatest number of 
successful medical men, have assumed a despotic authority over their 
patients after their character was established, few or none have rise 
to pre-eminence in practice who used the same want of ceremony in 
the commencement of their career. Perhaps, however, Dr. Smollett 
was too soon discouraged, and abandoned prematurely a profession in 
which success is proverbially slow. 

Smollett, who must have felt his own powers, had naturally recourse 
to his pen, to supply the deficiencies of an income which his pi*actice 
did not afford; and besides repeated attempts to get his tragedy acted, 
he sent forth, in 1746, “Advice,” and in 1717, “ Reproof,” both poetical 
it ires possessed of considerable merit, but which only influenced the 
fate of the author, as they increased the number of his personal 
enemies. Rich,the manager, was particularly satirized in* 1 Reproof.'' 
Smollett had written for the Oovent Garden Theatre an opera called 
“ Alceste,” which was not acted in consequence of some quarrel betwixt 
the author and manager, which Smollett thus avenged. 

About 1747, Smollett was married to Miss Lascelles, a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, to whom he had become attached in the West 
Indies. Instead of an expected fortune of 3000Z., he gained by this 
connexion only a lawsuit, and increased the expense of housekeeping, 
which he was still less able to afford, and was again obliged to have 
recourse to his literary talents. 

Necessity is the mother of invention in literature as well as in the 
arts, and the necessity of Smollett brought him forth in his pre¬ 
eminent character of a Novelist. “ Roderick Random” may be 
considered as an imitation of Le Sage, as the hero flits through almost 
every scene of public and private life, recording, as he paints his own 
adventures, the manners of the times, with all their various shades 
and diversities of colouring.-; but forming no connected plot or story, 
the several parts of which hold connexion with, or bear proportion to, 
each other. It was the second example of the minor romance, or 
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English novel. Fielding had shortly before set the example in bis 
« Tom Jones,” and a rival of almost equal eminence, in 1748, brought 
forth the “Adventures of Roderick Random;” a work which was 
eagerly received by the public, and brought both reputation and profit 
to the author. 

It was generally believed that Smollett painted some of his owt? 
early adventures under the veil of fiction ; but the public carried tin 
spirit of applying the characters of a work of fiction to living per¬ 
sonages much farther perhaps than the author intended. Gawkey, 
Orabbe, and Potion, were assigned to individuals in the West of 
Scotland; Mrs. Smollett was supposed to be Marcissa; the author 
himself represented Roderick Random (of which there can be little 
doubt); a bookbinder and barber, the early acquaintances of Smollett, 
contended for the character of the attached, amiable, simple-hearted 
Strap; and the two naval officers, under whom Smollett had served, 
were stigmatized under the names of Oakum and Whiffle. Certain it 
is, that the contempt with which his unfortunate play had been 
treated forms the basis of Mr. Melopoyn’s story, in which Garrick and 
Lyttleton are roughly treated under the characters of Marmozet and 
Sneerwit. The public did not taste less keenly the real merits of this 
interesting and humorous work, because they conceived it to possess 
the zest arising from personal allusion; and the sale of the work 
exceeded greatly the expectations of all concerned. 

Having now the ear of the public, Smollett published, by subscrip¬ 
tion, his unfortunate tragedy, the “ Regicide,” in order to shame those 
who had barred his access to the stage. The preface is filled with 
complaints, which are neither just nor manly, and with strictures 
upon Garrick and Lyttleton, which amount almost to abuse. The 
merits of the piece by no means vindicate this extreme resentment on 
the part of the author, and of this Smollett himself became at length 
sensible. He was impetuous, but not sullen in his resentment, and 
generously allowed, in his ** History of England,” the full merit to 
those, whom, in the first impulse of passion an-1 disappointment, he 
had treated with injustice.* 

In 1750, Smollett made a tour to Paris, where he gleaned materials 
for future works of fiction, besides enlarginghis acquaintance with life 
and manners. A coxcomb painter, whom lie met on this occasion, 
formed the original of the exquisite Pallet; while Dr. Akenside, a man 


* Desirous u of doing justice in a work of truth for wrongs done iu a work of 
fiction,” (to use his own expression.) in giving a sketch of the liberal arts in his 
41 History of England,” he remarked, the “ oxhil dtions of the stage were improved to 
the most exquisite entertainment by the talents ai 1 management of Ganick, v. ho 
greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this, and perhaps every othei nation, in 
his genius for acting, in the sweetness and variety of his tUies, the irresistible 
magic of his 6ye t the fire find vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude and 1 10 

whole pathos of expression. . ... 

M Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the higher sphere of life em* 
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of a vory diflVront. ehnnictcr, wjw KDurl.'l 1h<« r.iln,-- |-.;.y of BaUro 

tllO pcilii III ic Doctor "I Motlirim - . II 1 ' Hlliil lo llllVf! of»<‘ * * • 1 ■ ,,l ‘’ 

1.y sorno nationnl rolloctions on Scotland, while Ihh extraviW 1 ." 1 i 
for liberty, which was in no great danger, and nm pwantlc «» 
r elusive admiration 0l‘ tlio imunmrs of 1 antiquity, ;i!h m *I, 

SmnlMf h;i : drawn tli. ni, mi amnio run-1 nf ridiniln. 

** [Vivriiu' PioklO M ii supposed to have b«< 11 writ t • ■ II rlii.flv rn J’ 
mid appeared in 1761. It was rocoivod by tfte public with uncommon 
avidity, and a large impression dispersed, notwitli lundm- the «tb>rt< 
ofcortnin booksdTers and others, whom Smollett accuses of attempt* 
to obstruct the sale, tbe book being publ <*>» nemmit id t!e-:mth- 

himself. Hi : in-it:iM«* temper induced him i«» run hastily bid < n*o tin* 
public with complaints, which, liowaoover well «»r ill grounded, the 

I * u l »l ii* lias hern at all timos accustomed to la ar h great indill- 
renco. Many professional authors, philosophers, and other public 
characters of the tinto, wore also wtliri/* <1 with lit tl«* restraint. 

The splendid morits of the work ii ll were a much greater victor 
over tho authm’s enemies, if he r< ally had each, than any which ho 
could gain by personal altercation witn unworthy opponents. Yet by 
manynis second novel was not thought quite equal to his first. In 

truth, there occurs betwixt 41 Roderick Random” and “ Peregrine 
Pickle” a difference, which is often observed betwixt the first and 
second efforts of authors who have been sm essful in this Un 

II Peregrine Pickle” is more finished, more sedulously laboured into 
excellence, exhibits scenes of more accumulated interest, and present 
a richer variety of character and adventure than u Roderick Random 
but yet thore is an ease and simplicity in the first novel whieh i not 


belliskcdby the nervous sense and extensive erudition of a Corks, by tho delicate 
taste, the polished muse, and tender feeliugs of a Lyttl. t« n.” 

Not satisfied with this public declaration of his sentiments, he wruto in /-till 
stronger terms to Mr. Garrick: 

“Dear Sir, Chelsea, Jan. 27, 1762. 

«<i this morning received your “Winter's Tale,” and am agreeably flattered by 
this mark of your attention. What I have said of Mr, Garrick in the Ilh.tury uf 
England, was, I protest, the language of my heart. I shall reioioe if ho thinks I 
have done him barely justice, I am sure tho public will think I have done him no 
more than justice. In giving a short sketch of tho liberal arts, I could not with 
any propriety, forbear mentioning a gentleman so eminently distinguished by a 
genius that has no rival. Besides, I thought it was a duty incumbent on me 
in particular, to make a public atonement in a work of truth for wrongs done him 
in a work of fiction. 

“Among the other inconveniences arising from ill-health, I deeply regret my 
being disabled from a personal cultivation of your good will, and the unspeakable 
enjoyment I should sometimes derive from your private conversation, as well as 
from the public exertion of your talents; but sequesn red as I am from the world 
of entertainment, the consciousness of standing well in your opinion will cv-r 
afford singular satisfaction to, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ T. Smollett.” 
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quite attained in the second, where the author has substituted splendid 
colouring for strict fidelity of outline. Thus, of the inimitable sea- 
characters, Trunnion, Pipes, and even Hatchway, border upon carica¬ 
ture ; but Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rattlin are truth and nature 
itself. The reason seems to be, that when an author brings forth his 
first representation of any class of characters, he seizes on the leading 
and strikiug outlines, anc therefore, in the second attempt of the same 
kind, he is forced to make some distinction, and either to invest his 
personage with less obvious and ordinary traits of character, or to 
place him in a new and less natural light. Hence, it would seem, the 
difference in opinion which sometimes occurs betwixt the author and 
the reader, respecting the comparative value of early and of subsequent 
publications. The author naturally esteems that most upon which he 
is conscious much more labour has been bestowed, while the public 
often remain constant to their first love, and prefer the facility and 
truth of the earlier work to the more elaborate execution displayed in 
those which follow it. But though tli* simplicity of its predecessor 
was not, and could not be, repeated in Smollett’s second novel, his 
powers are so far from evincing any falling off, that in “ Peregrine 
Pickle’’ there is a much wider range of character and incident than is 
exhibited in “ Roderick Random,” as well as a more rich and brilliant 
display of the talents and humour of the distinguished author. 

“Peregrine Pickle” did not, however, owe its success entirely to its 
intrinsic merit. The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, a separate tale, 
thrust into the work, with which it has no sort of connexion, in the 
manner introduced by Cervantes, and followed by Le Sage and 
Fielding, added considerably to its immediate popularity. These 
Memoirs, which are now regarded as a tiresome and unnecessary ex¬ 
crescence upon the main story, contain the history of Lady Vane, 
renowned at that time for her beauty and her intrigues.* The lady 
not only furnished Smollett with the materials for recording her own 
infamy, but, it is said, rewarded him handsomely for the insertion of 
her story. Mr. MacKercher, a character of a different description, 
was also introduced. He was remarkable for the benevolent Quixotry 
witli which ho supported the pretensions ot the unfortunate Mr. 
Annesley, a claimant of the title and property of Anglesea. The 
public took the interest in the frailties or Lady Vane, and the bene¬ 
volence of Mr. MacKercher, which they always take in the history of 
living and remarkable characters: and the anecdotes respecting the 
demirep and the man ot charity, greatly promoted the instant popu¬ 
larity of “Peregrine Pickle.” 


* Lady Vane was the daughter of Francis Hawes, Esq., Parley-Hall, near 
Beading, iu Berkshire, one of tho South-Sea Directors in 17and marned, about 
the beginning of 1732. at the age of seventeen, to Lord William Hamilton, mo 
dying July 11. 17:;l. sho married, May I'd. 17:i'\ Lord Viscount Aane of tU 
kingdom oi In land, with whom she had various scandalous lawsuits, and died in 
Loudon, March 31, 17^8, in the 6iity o^cqu i C 
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Tho 6xt)6tt6 Uoonoo of BOlttOOf iho SCeiH»H th* 'fil.e<l ill fill! 1 U i 
gave deep oiLoiiCd to I in iliink 10 |f pmlol tlio public; .tin) tin* v.or! , iri 
OOnformity to thoir jn I runipliiiiil I, v. mm ihik'Ii iilli'ivd in tin ml 

Oi 1 i t it i n. Vim prelim mnry ndverl iHrinml Im s t It OHO w»r*l.H :—“If wOf 
t Im ;iul 1 ii h ‘h did y, art well as bin intei'OMt, to n|ili<n* I h- juiblio with f Win 

odititm, wiiich ho has endeavoured to render less tmwo ..f their 
acceptance, by retrenching the suporlluition of llm firnt , reforming its 
manners, ami eorreetiug it h expression. Divers uninleresl in" ineidimf ! i 
are wholly Bunoroiiedj somo humorous scenes ho Im endeavoured to 
In i ht oil; uinl lu* flatters liiiusdf flint Im has - pmrod i •.. - , .ul Ven¬ 
ture, phrase, ami im in nuti<< j i. that eonld In* mimtrml h, tin* rnott 
delicate reader into a tiv pa m upon the rule nf d< < rum. 

“ iJo owns with contrition, that, in ono or two instances, he gave 
way too much to the suggestions of personal resentment, and repn 
sented characters, as they apj * ar<d lu him at the time, thr* h the 
r.\ a iterated medium ui' prejudii.v, lint lm lias in thi impn : iuu 

endeavoured to make atonement for these extravagances. ] I - .who v.*r 
ha may have erred in point of judgment or discretion, he di-tm the 
wholo world to prove that he was ever guilty of mic act of malice, 
ingratitude, or dishonour. This, la ration he may bo permitted to 
make without incurring the imputation of vanity or presumption, con 
side ring the numerous shafts of envy, rancour, and revenge, thut 
have lately, both in public and private, h n levelled at hi; renn- 
tation.” 

In reference to this palinode we may barely observe, that the pas- 
sages retrenched in tho second edition are, generally speaking, tfa 
detail of those frolics in which the author ha permitted his turn for 
humour greatly to outrun his sense of decency and propriety; and, in 
this respect, notwithstanding what he himself says in tne passog* i v 
quoted, the work would have beeu much improved by a more unsparing 
application of the pruning-knife. Several personal reflections were 
also omitted, particularly those on Lvttleton and Fielding, whom ho 
had upbraided for his dependence on that .statesman’s patronage. 

Dr. Anderson informs us, that “at this period, Smolf „s to 

have obtained the degree of Doctor of Physio, probably from a forefen 
University, and announced himself a candidate for fame and fortune 
?? a by a publication entitled, ‘ An K on the External 

lise ot \vater, in a Letter to Dr.-, with particular Remarks upon 

t he present Method of using the Mineral Water* at Rath in Somers. t- 
slure, and a Plan for rendering them more safe, agreeable, and effica¬ 
cious ; 4to, 17o2. The performance advanced his reputation as a man 
of science and taste, but failed to conduct the physician to pr. Sessional 
eminence and wealth. This is the only public* a in the line of hie 
profession which is known to have proceeded from his pen ” If the 
Essay was intended to serve as an introduction to practice, it was 
totally unsuccessful. Perhaps Smollett’s character as a satirist and 
the readiness he had shown to ingraft the peculiarities and history ol 
individuals into works of fiction., were serious obstacles to him in a 
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profession which demands so much confidence as that of a family 
physician. But it is probable that the author a duet object in the 
publication was to assist the cause of a particular friend, Mr. C leland, 
a surgeon at Bath, then engaged in a controversy concerning the use 
of these celebrated waters. 


taese ceieurtuicu 

In the year 1753, Dr. Smollett published “ The Adventures oi 
Ferdinand 'Count Fathom,” one of those works which seem to have 

« i ^ I* * 1 u ^ U a. m i- a ^ U n wt jrvti -w* o ‘T'i ri rtAwtn e* 


been writtten for the purpose of showing how far humour and genius 
can go in painting a complete picture of human depravity. Smollett 
has made ii 3 own defence for the loathsome task which he has under - 
taken. “ Let me not,” says he, in the dedication to Dr.-(we are 

^ ^ 1 1 1 \ h. > ^ a m ia A n T Al* K O T* 1 ! T 


taKen. uet mu bul, oaj o u V , ~-—_ c , . ' 

unable to supply the blank), “ be condemned for having chosen my 

principal character from the purlieus of treachery and fraud when I 
declare my purpose is to set him up as a beacon for the benefit ol the 
inexperienced and unwary, who, from the perusal of these memoirs, 
may learn to avoid the manifold snares with which they are continually- 
surrounded in the paths of life, while those who hesitate on the brink 
of iniquity may be terrified from plunging mto that irremediable gulf, 
by surveying the deplorable fate of Ferdinand Count Fathom. But. 
while we do justice to the author’s motives, we are obliged to deny the 
validity of lus reasoning. To a reader of a good disposition and well- 

•egulated mind, the picture of moral depravity presented in the cha- 
h . . . O.* i.'oii,„r>, ;= n ftiscnwt-incT pollution of the imagmation. 


1 


imagination 

To those, on the other hand, who hesitate on the brink of meditated 
iniquity, it is not safe to detail the arts by which the ingenuity of 

the publication of the real account of uncommon cnmcs although 

has often had the effect of stimulating others to simdar actions. To 
some unhappy minds, it may occur as a sort of extenuation of the 
criu- which they meditate, that even if they carry their purpose into 
exStton their guilt will fall far short of what the author U ascribed 

muilated that they catch infection from stories of wickedness, and 
feel an insane impulse to emulate and to realize the pictures of jdlany, 
which arc embodied in such narrative, as those of Zeluco or Count 

^Condemning, however, the plan and tendency of the work it 
impossible to deny our applause to tho wondertul kuowkd e of ^ ms 

as in any of Smollett’s works. The horrible adventure m the 
:,1,^’equalled. In ” Count Fathom” also m to be "h^ first 

ew of Cumberland had his prototype in the worthy l* aehft. h 

Smollett lias introduced with very great eflect into the history 0 

“ Put bom," 
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Shortly after this publication, Smollett’s warmth of temper involved 
him in an unpleasant embarrassment. A person, called Peter Gordon, 
after having been saved by Smollett’s humanity from imprisonment 
and ruin, and after having prevailed upon him to interpose his credit 
in his behalf to an inconvenient extent, withdrew within the verge of 
the court, set his creditors at defiance, and treated his benefactor with 
so much personal insolence, that Smollett chastised him by a heating. 
A prosecution was commenced by Gordon, and his counsel, Mr. Home 
Campbell, whether in indulgence of his natural rudeness and impe¬ 
tuosity, of which he had a great share, or whether moved by some 
special enmity against Smollett, opened the case with an uuusual 
torrent of violence and misrepresentation. But the good sense anefl 
impartiality of the jury acquitted Smollett of the assault, and he was 
no sooner cleared of the charge than he sent an angry remonstrance 
to Mr. Home Campbell, demanding that he should retract what he 
had said to his disadvantage. It does not appear how the affair was 
settled. Besides that this expostulation was too long for the occasion, 
and far too violent to be dignified, Smollett imputed to Campbell the 
improbable charge, that he was desirous to revenge himself upon the 
author of " Ferdinand Count Fathom/’ because he had satirized the 
profession o* the Law. Lawyers are seldom very sensitive on this head, 
and if they were, they would have constant exercise for their irrita¬ 
bility; since scarce a satirical author, of whatsoever description, has 
concluded his work, without giving cause to the gentlemen of the robe 
for some such offence, as Smollett supposes Campbell to have taken in 
the present instance. The manifesto of Smollett contains, however, 
some just censure on the prevailing mode in which witnesses are 
treated in the courts of justice in England, who, far from being con¬ 
sidered as persons brought there to speak the truth in a matter wherein 
they have no concern, and who are therefore entitled to civil treatment, 
and to the protection of the court, on the contrary are often regarded 
as men standing forward to perjure themselves, and are therefore con¬ 
demned beforehand to a species of moral pillory, where they are 

pelted with all the foul jes ;s which the wit of their interrogators can 
suggest. 

Smollett’s next task was a new version of “ Don Quixote,” to which 

lie was encouraged by a liberal subscription. The work was inscribed 

to Don iticardo Wall, Principal Secretary of State to his most 

Catholic Majesty, by whom the undertaking had been encouraged. 

Smollett s version of this admirable classic is thus elegantly compared 

with those of MotLeux (or Ozell and of Jarvis, by the late ingenious 

and amiable hord Woodhouselee, in his “ Essay on the Principles of 
Translation.” 

Smollett inherited from nature a strong sense of ridicule, a great 
fund of original humour, and a happy versatility of talent, by which 
lie could, accommodate Iils style t ' almost every species of writing 
He could adopt, alternately, the solemn, the lively, the sarcastic, the 
burlesque, and the vulgar. To these qualifications, he joined an 
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inventive genius, aucl a vigorous imagination. As he possessed 
talents equal to the composition of original works of the same species 
with the romance of Cervantes; so it is not perhaps possible to con¬ 
ceive a writer more completely qualified to give a perfect translation 

of that novel. 4 # gi 

“ Motteux, with no great abilities as an original writer, appears to 
me to have been endowed with a strong perception of the ridiculous 
in human character, a just discernment of the weaknesses and follies 
of mankind. He seems likewise to have had a great command of the 
various styles which are accommodated to the expression both of grave 
burlesque, and of low humour, inferior to Smollett in inventive 
genius, he seems to have equalled him in every quality which was 
essentially requisite to a translator of “ Don Quixote.” It may, there¬ 
fore. be supposed, that the contest between them will be nearly equal, 
and the question of preference very difficult to be decided, tt would 
have been so, bad Smollett confided in his own strength, and bestowed 
on his task that time and labour which the length and difficulty of 
the work required; but Smollett too often wrote in such circumstances, 
that despatch was his primary object. He found various English 
translations at hand, which he judged might save him the labour of a 
new composition. Jarvis could give him faithfully the sense of his 
author ; and it was necessary only to polish his asperities, and 
lighten his heavy and awkward phraseology. To contend with 
Motteux, Smollett found it necessary to assume the armour of Jarvis. 
This author had purposely avoided, through the whole of his work, 
the smallest coincidence of expression with Motteux, whom, with equal 
presumption and injustice, he accuses in his preface of having ‘ taken 
his version wholly from the French.’ We find, therefore, both in the 
translation of Jarvis, and that of Smollett, which is little else than an 
improved edition of the former, that there is a studied rejection of the 
phraseology of Motteux. Now Motteux, though he lias frequently 
assumed too great a licence, both in adding to, and retrenching from 
the ideas of his original, has, upon the whole, a very high degree of 
merit as a translator. In the adoption of corresponding idioms, lie has 
been eminently fortunate; and, as in these there is no great latitude, 
he has, in general, preoccupied the appropriate phrases; so that a 
succeeding translator, who proceeded on the rule of invariably re- 
iectincr liis phraseology, must have, in general, altered for “the woise. 
Such, I have said, was the rule laid down by Jarvis, and by his 
copyist and improver, Smollett, who, by thus absurdly rejecting what 
his "own judgment and taste must have approved, has produced a 
composition decidedly inferior, on the whole, to that ot Motteux. 

“ Smollett was a good poet, and most of the verse translations, 
interspersed through this work, are executed with ability. It is on 
this head that Motteux has assumed to himself the greatest licence. 
He has very presumptuously mutilated the poetry oi Cervantes, by 
leaving out many entire stanzas from the larger compositions, and 
suppressing some of the smaller altogether. Yet tn translation of 
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those poems which he has retained, is possessed oi much poetical 
merit, and, in particular, those verses which are of a graver cast, are, 
in my opinion, superior to those of his rival. 

“ On the whole, I am inclined to think, the version of Motteux is 
by far the best we have yet seen of the romance of Cervantes, and 
that, if corrected in its licentious observations and enlargements, and 
in some other particulars, which I have noticed in the course of this 
comparison, we should have nothing to desire superior to it in the way 
of translation.” 

After the publication of' k,; Don Quixote,” Smollett paid a visit to 
his native country, in order to see his mother, who then resided at 
Scotston, in Peeblesshire, with her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. ami 
Mrs. Teller. 1 y. Moore has given us the following beautiful anecdote 
respecting the meeting o: the mother with her distinguished son. 

“ On Smollett’s arrival, he was introduced to his mother, with the 
connivance of Mrs. Tel er, as a gentleman from the West Indies, who 
was intimately acquainted with her son. The better to support his 
assumed character, he endeavoured to preserve a serious countenance, 
approaching to a frown; but, while his mother’s eyes were riveted on 
his countenance, he could not refrain from smiling : She immediately 
sprung from her chair, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, my son ! my son! I have found you at last!’ 

“ She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere looks, and 
continued to * gloom/ he might have escaped detection some time 
longer; ‘ but your old roguish smile/ added she, ‘betrayed you at once. 5 55 

Having revisited the seat of his family, then possessed by his cousin, 
and spent a day or two at Glasgow, the scene of his early studies and 
frolics, Smollett returned to England, in order to undertake the 
direction of the Critical Review, a work which was established under 
patronage of t ie Tories and High-Church party; and which was 
intended to maintain their principles in opposition to the Monthly 

Review , conducted according to the sentiments of Whigs and Low- 
Churchmen. ° 

Smollett s taste and talents qualified him highly for periodical 
criticism, as well as the promptitude of his wit, and the read y apj ili- 
cation which he could make of a large store of miscellaneous learning 
and acquiied knowledge. Put, on the other hand, he was always 
a hasty, and often a prejudiced judge ; and, while .he himself applied 
the critical scourge without mercy, he could not endure that those 
who felt his blows should either wince or complain under his chastise- 
ment. To murmur against Lis decrees, was the sure way to incur 
further marks of his resentment, and thus his criticism deviated still 
more widely from dispassionate dis-ussion, as the passions of the 
le viewer and of the author became excited into a clamorous contest 
oi mutual rejoinder, recrimination, and abuse. Many petty squabbles 
winch occurred to teaze and embitter the life of Smollett, and to 
dimmish the respectability with which his talents must otherwise 
nave invested lam, had their origin in his situation as Editor of the 

29 
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Critical Review. He was engaged in one controversy with the noto¬ 
rious Shebbeare, in another with Dr. Grainger, the elegant author of 
the beautiful Ode to Solitude, and in several wrangles and brawls with 

persons of less celebrity. . . . ... , _ 

But the most unlucky controversy in which his critic? I office 
involved our author, was that with Admiral Knowles, who had 
published a pamphlet vindicating his own conduct in the secret 
I xtu dition against Rochfort, which disgracefully miscarried, in 17 7. 
This defence was examined in the C< ! tcal m Rcview ; and Smollett, 
himself the author of the article, used the following intern- 
iterate expressions concerning Admiral Knowles. He is an ad- 
, nir 1 wit limit e.iilttctj, ftn engineer without V TO 45®> 
wit liout resolution, and a man without veracity. The admiral 
commenced a prosecution against the printer ol the jiewfiw, declaring 
at the same time that he desired only to discover the author of the 
paragraph, and, should he prove a gentleman, to demand satisfaction 
of a different nature. This decoy, for such it proved, was the most 
effectual m-d.' which could have been devised to draw the high- 
spirited Sundldt within the danger of the law. When the court were 
about to pronounce judgment in the case, Smollett appeared, and took 
the consequences upon himself, and Admiral Knowles redeemed the 
pledge ho had given, by enforcing judgment for a fine of one hundred 
pounds, and obtaining a sentence against the defendant of three 
months’ imprisonment. How the Admiral reconciled his conduct to 
the rules usually observed by gentlemen, we are not informed; but 
the proceeding seems to justify even Smollett s strength of expression, 
when he terms him an officer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity. This imprisonment took place in 1759, and was, as we have 
Ht'il. d already, the most memorable result of the various quarrels in 
which his dm v as a critic engaged Dr. Smollett. We resume the 
account of his literary labours, which our detail of these disputes has 

something interrupted. . .. 

About 1757, Smollett compiled and published, without his name, a 


the whole exhibiting a Clear view oi iuev»w«.-. ..;; • •. 

Government, Commerce, and Natural History of most Nations ot the 

Known World; ill., tv.it. 1 with a variety of Genuine Charts, Maps, 
Plana, Heads, Ac.” in 7 vols. l*2mo. This collation introduced to 
the British public several voyages which were otherwise little known, 
and contained, amongst other articles not 1 re pnl ued. . moUett a 
own a.-count Of the “ Expedition to Carthag. na. of which he had 
given a short sketch in the “ Adventures ot Roderick haudora. 

In til m. ' vr, 1757, the fa omedy of “ The Reprisals ; or, 
the Tars of Old Kn gland, was written and acted, to animate the 
people against the French. with whom we were then at 'war. In pnr- 
Mnunee of this plan, every species of national prejudice is called up 
and appealed to, and the 1 ivuchman is represented ns the ving re 
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pfoscntativd mid original of all tho caricature prints aiul ballad i 
against the eaters oi’ aoxmo malgro, and wearers of wooden shoos. Tho 
sailors are drawn to the life, as tho sailors of Smollett always arc. 
The Scotchman ami Irishman are Idt oil' with the tourh of a carica¬ 
turist of skill and spirit. Hut the story of the pieco is as trivial as 
possible, and, on tin? whole, it forms no marked exception to the 
observation, that successful novelists have boon rarely distinguished by 
excellence in drama t ic composition. 

Garrick’s generous conduct to Smollett upon this occasion, fully 
obliterated all recollection of old differences. Tho manager allowed 
the author liis benefit on tho sixth, instead of tho ninth night of tho 
piece, abated certain charges or advances usually mode on such occa¬ 
sions. and himself performed Lusignan on tho same evening, in order 
to fill the theatre. Still, it seems, reports were in circulation that 
Smollett had spoken unkindly of Garnck, which called forth the fol¬ 
lowing contradiction, in a letter which our author addressed to that 
celebrated performer. 

“ Injustice to myself, I take the liberty to assure you, that if any 
person accuses me of having spoken disrespectfully of Mr. Garrick, of 
having hinted that ho solicited for my farce, or had interested views in 
bringing it upon the stage, ho does me wrong, upon the word of a 
gentleman. The imputation is altogether false and maliciou s Id- 
elusive of other considerations, I could not be such an idiot to talk in 
that strain when my own interest so immediately required a different 
sort of conduct. Perhaps the same insidious methods have been taken 
to inflame former animosities, which on my part are forgotten and self- 
condemned. I must own you have acted in this affair of 11 ie farce with 
that candour, openness, and cordiality, which even mortify my pride, 
while they lay me under the most sensible obligation : and I shall not 
rest satisfied until I have an opportunity to convince LI r. Garrick that 
my gratitude is at least as warm as any other of my passions. Mean¬ 
while, T profess myself, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ T. SilOLLETT.” 

In the beginning of the year 1758, Smollett published his “ Complete 
History of England, deduced from the Descent of Julius Caesar to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chap el Le, in 1748;” in four volumes 4to, It is said 
that this voluminous work, containing the history of thirteen centuries, 
and written with uncommon spirit and correctness of language was 
composed and finished for the press within fourteen months, one of the 
greatest^ exertions of facility of composition which was ever recorded 
in the history of literature. Within a space so brief it could not be 
expected that new facts should be produced ; and all the novelty which 
Smollett’s history could present must needs consist in the mode of 
stating facts, or in the reflections deduced from them. In this work, 
the author fully announced his political principles, which, notwith¬ 
standing his Whig education, were those of a modern Tory, *»nd a 
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favourer of the monarchical part oi our constitution. For such a strain 
of sentiment, some readers will think no apology necessary; and by 
others none which we might propose would be listened to. Smollett 
has made his own defence, in a letter to Dr. iVIoore, dated 2nd .1 anuary, 

1758. 

“ I deferred answering your kind letter, until I should have finished 
my history, which is now completed. I was agreeably surprised to 
hear that my work had met with any approbation at Glasgow, for it 
was not at all calculated for that meridian. The last volume will, 
I doubt not, be severely censured by the west-country Whigs of 
Scotland. 

“ I desire you will divest yourself of prejudice, at least as much as 
you can, before you begin to peruse it, and consider well the facts 
before you pass judgment. Whatever may be its defect, I protest 
before God I have, as far as in me lay, adhered to truth, without 
espousing any faction, though I own I sat down to write with a warm 
side to those principles in which I was educated ; but in the course of 
my inquiries, some of the Whig ministers turned out such a set of 
sordid knaves, that I could not help stigmatizing them for their want 
of integrity and sentiment/’ 

In another letter to Dr. Moore, dated Chelsea, September 28, he 
expresses himself as follows:— 

“ i speak not of the few who think like philosophers, abstracted 
from the notions of the vulgar. The little petulant familiarities of 
our friend 1 can forgive, in consideration of the good will lie has 
always manifested towards me and my concerns. !I e is mistaken, 
however, in supposing that I have imbibed priestly notions; I consider 
the Church not as a religions, but a political establishment, so minutely 
interwoven in our constitution, that uhe one cannot he detached from 
the other, without the most imminent danger of destruction to both. 
The use which our friend makes of the Critical Review is whimsical 
enough ;* but I shall be glad if lie uses it at any rate. I have not had 
leisure to do much in that work for some time past, therefore I hope 
you will not ascribe the articles indiscriminately to me; for I am 
equally averse to the praise and censure that belong to other men. 
Indeed, I am sick of both, and wish to God my circumstances would 
allow me to consign my ]ien to oblivion. I really >elieve that mankind 
grow every day more malicious. 

“ You will not be sorry to hear, that the weekly sale of the 1 i i story 
has increased to above ten thousand. A French gentleman of talents 
and erudition has undertaken to translate it into that language, air 
1 have promised to supply him with corrections.” 

As a powerful political party were insulted, and, as they alleged, 


N 


* Dr. Moore’s friend was so much enraged at criticisms in that Review, that ho 
ac ntinued to take it for no other purpose than that he might read all the publications ^ 
censured by it, and none of those which it praised. 
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n,is.. pros. .1-1 in Smollett’* InHtory. tlwjr roadily lent their inHuonco 
and countenance to the proprietors of Rapine History, who, alarrnc 
at the extensive sal© of Smollettie rival work, deluged tju pu ic > 
criticisms and inv^tives njrainsi the author and his book, in i*i-.,cciw 
of time the controversy slept, and the main fault of the 1 1 j i * *r y was 
found to be, that the haste with which the author hud aonm.plishcrt 
his task, had necessarily occasioned hi ittin^ down contented wi * 
superficial, and sometimes inaccurate, information. 

In the course of 1760 and 1761, “The Adventures of Sir Lancclo 


c 
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3reaves ” appeared, in detached portions, in various liiitnlmrs of the 
3n(isk Magazme t or Monthly Repository, being written for tho 
purpose of giving some spirit and popularity to that miHcdfmy. 
Smollett appears to have executed hi ta k with very little promedita- 
tion. During a part of the time he was residing at Paxton, in Berwi< - 
shire, ou a visit to the Into George Home, Ls<j., and when post-time 
drew near, he used to retire for half an hour or an hour, to prepare t ho 
necessary quantity of copy, as d is t>•< Imieally called in the printing* 
house, which he never gave himself the trouble to correct, or even to 
read over. “ Sir Lancelot Greaves was published separate ly, m !7b~- 
The idea of this work was probably suggested to our author during 
his labours upon “Don Quixote,” and the plan forms a sort of corollary 
to that celebrated romance. The leading imperfection is the utter 
extravagance of the story, as applicable to England, and to the peiiod 
when it is supposed to have happened. In .Spain, i^re the id* 
chivalry were extinct amongst that nation of romantic Hidalgos, the 
turn of Don Quixote’s frenzy seems not altogether extravagant, and 
the armour which he assumed was still the ordinary garb of battle. 
But in England, and in modern times, that a young, amiable, and 
otherwise sensible man, acquainted also with the romance of “Cervantes, 
should have adopted a similar whim, gives good foundation for the 
obvious remark of Ferret: “ What 1 you set up for a modern Dob. 
Quixote! The scheme is too stale and extravagant: what was 
humorous and well-timed satire in Spain near two hundred years ago, 
will make but a sorry jest, when really acted from affectation, at^ this 
time of day in England.” To this Sir Lancelot replies, by a tirade 
which does not remove the objection so shrewdly stated by the misan¬ 
thrope, affirming that he only warred against the toes ot virtue and 
decorum ; or, in his own words, “ had assumed the armour of his fore¬ 
fathers, to remedy evils which the law cannot reach, to detect fraud 
and treason, abase insolence, mortify pride, discourage slander, disgrace 
immodesty, and stigmatize ingratitude. ’ The degree of sanity which 
the amiable enthusiast possesses ought to have shown him, that the 
generous career he had undertaken would be much better accomplished 
without his armour, than with that superfluous and ridiculous appen¬ 
dage : and that for all the purposes of reformation to be effected' in 
England, his pocket-book, filled with bank-notes, would be a better 
auxiliary than either sword or lance. In short, it becomes clear to the 
reader, that Sir Lancelot wears panoply only that his youthful elegance 
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a,nd address, his bright armour and generous courser, may make him 
the more exact counterpart to the Knight of La Mancha. 

If it be unnatural that Sir Lancelot should become a knight-errant, 
the whim of Orowe, the captain of a merchant vessel, adopting, at 
second-hand, the same folly, is, on the same grounds, still more excep¬ 
tionable. There is nothing in the honest seaman’s life or profession 
which renders it at all possible that he should have caught contagion 
from the insanity of Sir Lancelot. Hut, granting the authors pre¬ 
mises,—and surely we often make large concessions with less advan¬ 
tage in prospect,—the quantity of comic humour which Smollett has 
extracted out of Crowe and Orabshaw, has as much hearty mirth in it 
as can be found even in his more finished compositions. The inferior 
characters are all sketched with the same bold, free, and peculiar touch 
that distinguishes this powerful writer; and, besides these we have 
named, Ferret, and Clarke, the kind-hearted attorney's clerk, with 
several subordinate personages, have all the vivacity of Smollett’s 
strong pencil. Aurelia Darnel is by far the most feminine, and, at the 
same time, lady-like person, to whom the author has introduced us. 
There is also some novelty of situation and incident, and Smollett’s 
recent imprisonment in the King’s Bench, for the attack on Admiral 
Knowles, enabled him to enrich his romance with a portrait of the 
unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica, and other companions in his 
captivity, whose misfortunes or frolics had conducted them to that 
place of imprisonment. 

Smollett’s next labour was to lend his aid in finishing that useful 
compendium, “ The Modern Universal History,” to which he contri¬ 
buted the Histories of France, Italy, and Germany. In the year 1761, 
he published, in detached numbers, his " Continuation of the History 
of England,” which he carried on until he brought the narrative down 
to 1765. The sale of this work was very extensive; and although 
Smollett acquired by both histories about 200b £., which, in those 
days, was a large sum, yet the bookseller is said to have made I000Z. 
clear profit on the very day he made his bargain, by transferring it to 
a brother of the trade. This Continuation, appended as it usually is 
to the History of England, by Hume, forms a classical and standard 
work. It is not our present province to examine the particular merits 
of Smollett as a Historian: but it cannot be denied that, as a clear 
and distinct narrative of facts, strongly and vigorously told, with a 
laudable regard to truth and impartiality, the Continuation may vie 
with our best historical works. The author was incapable of being 
swayed by fear or favour; and where his judgment is influenced, we 
can see that he was only misled by an honest belief in the truth o( his 
own arguments. At the same time, the Continuation, like Smollett’s 
original History, has the defects incident to hurried composition, and 
likewise those which naturally attach themselves to contemporary 
narrative. Smollett had no access to those hidden causes^ of events 
which time brings forth in the slow progress of ages; and his work is 
chiefly compiled from those documents of a public and general dcscrip 
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tion, which often contain ruthor tho oolourallo I'rotox t« which 
mcu are pleased to assign for their actions, than the :,l uiotiviM 

themselves. The Kindi ih hist... it is in.-. = "il.-, I- . than those ol 
other countries from this restriction ol him t <*n: 1 1:i; hn *' 11 ' 
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many eyes upon our public proceedings, and they undergo such iftmg 
discussion, bof h in and out, of Parliament, that i>m ,o 1 1.1 mu ivt.i o 
those in whose hands government is v- ted lot* tho turn , »«•. mu. 

speedily suspected, evon il; they are not aetimlly avowed oi unvctu 

Upon the whole, with all its faults and defloiewHctf, it may he long on 

we^haye a better History of Britain, during tins h or pen than i 
to bo found in tho pages ol. Smollett. 

• Upon the accession of George III ., and the common* utent of Lor cl 
Bute’s administration, Smollett’s pen W0* fin ployed m the do co oi 
the young monarch’s government, in a weekly paper called Ike J>nton, 
which was soon sileni - d, and driven out ol the field by 1m; coJobratea 
North Briton , conducted by John Wilkes. SmoIM t hud b. < n <m terms 
$f kindness with this distinguished demagogue, and had twice appm l 
\jO his friendship,—once for the kind purpose ol obtaining the cl hih- 
sion of Dr. Johnson’s black servant, Francis Barber, from tho navy; 
into which ho had inconsiderately entered; and again, to medio I o 
betwixt himself and Admiral Knowles, in the matter ot the pi 1 mccu- 
tion. Closer ties than these are readily dissolved before the lire pf 
polities. The friends became political opponents; and Smollett, who 
had to plead an unpopular cause to unwilling auditors, and who, as a 
Scotchman, shared deeply and personally in that unpopularity, was 
compelled to give up The Briton, more, it would seem, from lack of 
spirit in his patron, Lord Bute, to sustain the contest any longer, the 
from any deficiency of zeal on his own part. # So, at least, we may 
interpret the following passage, in a letter which he wrote from Ii 
to Caleb Whiteford, in 1770 Cl I hope you will not discontinue yomr 
eni eavours to represent taction and false patriotism in their tiue 
colours, though I believe the ministry little deserves that any man of 
genius should draw his pen in their defence. They seem to inherit the 
absurd stoicism of Lord Bute, who set himself up as a pillory, to be 
melted by all the blackguards of England, upon the supposition that 
they would grow tired and leave off. I don’t find that your ministers 
take any pains even to vindicate their moral characters from t he foulest 
imputations; I would never desire a stronger proof of a had heart, 
than a total disregard of reputation. A late nobleman, who had been 
a member of several administrations, owned to me, that one good 
writer was of more importance to the government than twenty place* 
men in the House of Commons.'’ 

I 11 176B, Smollett lent his assistance, or at least his name, to a 
translation of Voltaire's works, and also to a compilation entitled, ** The 
Present State of all Nations, containing a Geographical, Natural, 
Commercial, and Political History of all the Countries of the known 
World.” 

About thh lime, Elizabeth, an amiable and accomplished young 
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person, the only offspring of Smollett’s marriage, and to whom her 
father was devotedly attached, died in the fifteenth year of her life, 
leaving her parents overwhelmed with 1 he deepest sorrow. 

Ill health aided the effects of grief, and it was under these circum¬ 
stances that Smollett undertook a journey to France and Italy, in 
which countries he resided from 1763 to 1766. Soon after his return 
in 1766, he published his “Travels through France and Italy, con¬ 
taining Observations on Character, Customs, Religion, Government, 
Police, Commerce, Arts, and Antiquities, with a particular Descrip¬ 
tion of the Town, Territory, and Climate of Nice; to which is added, 
a Register of the Weather, kept during a Residence of Eighteen 
Months in that City;” in 2 vols. 8vo, in the form of letters to his 
friends in England, from different parts of those countries. 

Smollett’s Travels are distinguished by acuteness of remark, and 
shrewdness of expression,—by strong sense and pointed humour; but 
the melancholy state of the author’s mind induced him to view all the 
ordinary objects from which travellers receive pleasure, with cynical 
contempt. Although so lately a sufferer by the most injurious 
national prejudices, he failed not to harbour and cherish all those 
which he himself had formerly adopted against the foreign countries 
through which he travelled. Nature had either denied Smollett the 
taste necessary to understand and feel the beauties of art, or else his 
embittered state ol mind Had, for the time, entirely dtp rived him of 
the power of enjoying them. The harsh censures which ne passes [on 
the Venus de Medicis, and upon the Pantheon; and the sarcasm with 
which his criticisms are answered by Sterne, are both well known. 
Yet, be it said without offence to the memory of that witty and ele¬ 
gant writer, it is more easy to assume, in composition, an air of alter¬ 
nate gaiety and sensibility, than to practise the virtues of generosity 
and benevolence, which Smollett exercised during his whole life, 
though often, like his own Matthew Bramble, under the disguise of 
peevishness and irritability. Sterne s writings show much flourish 
concerning virtues of which his life is understood to have produced 
little fruit; the temper of Smollet was 

Like a lusty winter. 

Frosty, but kindly. 


On liis return to Britain, in 1766, he visited Scotland for the last 
time, and had the pleasure of receiving a parent’s last embrace. His 
health was now totally ruined. Constant rheumatism, and the pain 
arising from a neglected ulcer, which had got into a bad state, ren¬ 
dered him a victim to excruciating agonies. He afterwards recovered 
in a great degree, by applying mercurial ointment, and using the solu¬ 
tion of corrosive sublimate. He gives a full account ot the process ot 
the cure in a letter to Dr. Moore, which concludes thus: “ Had I been 
as well in summer, I should have exquisitely enjoyed my expedition to 
Scotland, which was productive of nothing to me but misery and dis¬ 
gust. Between friends, I am now convinced that my brain was m 
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Home measure affooted; for I hud akiudof coifnid vijjtl opon Int Jo® 

April to November without intermission. In consideration *>l tlione 

circumstances, I know you will forgive all my peevishness aim 

tout; and tell good M I'M. Mnmv, to wlimii I ),rr rntrny cordial re jn-ctH, 

that, with regard to mo, hIi «' has asyct seen nothing but the wrong 
side of the tapeBtry.” 

Finding himself at libertytoresumehiBhterary labours, Smollett pub¬ 
lished, in 1769, the political satire, called" The Adventures of an Atom/ 

iu which are satirized the several leader.-; of politieal parties, Irom ]7-* l 

till tin* dissolution of Lord Ohathan/s admimslration, ilis inefli- 
cient patron, Lord Bute, is not spared in this w* ' ; and Chatham 
is severely treated under the name of Jowler* Fhe inconsistency of 
this great minister, in encouraging the German war, seems to have 
altered Smollett’s opinion of his patriotism ; and he does his acknow¬ 
ledged talents far less than justice, endeavouring by every means to 
undervalue the successes of nis brilliant administration, or to imj>ul< 
them to causes independent of his measures. The chief purpose^orthe 
work (besides that of giving the author the opportunity to raise his 
hand, like that of Ishmael, against every man), is to inspire a national 
horror of continental connexions. 

Shortly after the publication of “The Adventures of an Atom,” 
disease again assailed Smollett with redoubled violence. Attempts 
being vainly made to obtain for him the oliice of Consul, in some port of 
the Mediterranean, he was compelled to seek a wanner climate, with¬ 
out better means of provision than his own precarious finances could 
afford. The kindness nf his distinguished friend and countryman, 
Dr. Armstrong (then abroad), procured for Dr. and Mrs. Smollett a 
house at Monte Novo, a village situated on the side of a mountain 
overlooking the sea, in tlie neighbourhood of Leghorn; a romantic and 
salutary abode, where lie prepared for the press the last, and, like 
music “ sweetest in the close, the most pleasing' of liis compositions, 
“The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker/ This delightful work was 
published iu 1771, in three volumes, 12mo, and very favourably re¬ 
ceived by the public. 

The very ingenious scheme of describing the various effects produced 
upon different members of the same family by the same objects, was 
not original, though it has been supposed to be so. Anstey, the fat 
tious author of the “ New Bath Guide , 9 had employed it six or seven 
years before “ Humphrey Clinker” appeared. But Anstey’s diverting 
satire was but a light sketch compared to the finished and elaborate 
manner in which Smollett has, in the first place, identified his charac¬ 
ters, and then fitted them with language, sentiments, and powers of 
observation, in exact correspondence with thei** talents, temper, condi¬ 
tion, and disposition. The portrait of Matthew Bramble, in which 
Smollett described his own peculiarities, using towards himself the 
same rigid anatomy which he exercised upon others, is unequalled in 
the line of fictitious composition. It is peculiarly striking to observe, 
how often, in admiring the shrewd and sound sense, active benevo- 
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jbncc, and honourable sentiments combined in Matthew, we lose sight 
of the humorous peculiarities of his character, and with what effect 
they are suddenly recalled to our remembrance, just at the time and in 
the manner when we least expect them. All shrewish old maids, and 
simple waiting women, which shall hereafter be drawn, must be con¬ 
tented with the praise of approaching in merit to Mrs. Tabitha Bram¬ 
ble and Winifred Jenkins. The peculiarities of the hotheaded young 
Cantab, and the girlish romance of his sister, are admirably contrasted 
with the sense and pettish half-playful misanthropy of their uncle; and 
Humphrey Clinker!who by the way resembles Strap, supposing that 
excellent person to have a turn towards methodism) is, as far as he 
goes, equally delightful. Captain Lismahago was probably no violent 
caricature, allowing for the manners of the time. We can remember 
a good and gallant officer who was said to have been his prototype, 
but believe the opinion was only entertained from the striking resem¬ 
blance which he bore in externals to the doughty captain. 

When “ Humphrey Clinker'’ appeared in London, the popular odium 
; gainst the Scotch nation, which Wilkes and Churchill had excited, 
was not yet appeased, and Smollett had enemies amongst the periodi¬ 
cal critics, who failed not to charge him with undue partiality to his own 
country. They observed, maliciously, but not untruly, that the cyni¬ 
cism of Matthew Bramble becomes gradually softened as he journeys 
northward, and that he who equally detested Bath and London, be¬ 
comes wonderfully reconciled to walled cities and the hum of men, 
when he finds himself an inhabitant of the northern metropolis. . It 
is not worth defending so excellent a work against so weak an objec¬ 
tion* The author was a dying man, and his thoughts were turned 
towards the scenes of youthful gaiety and the abode of early triends, 
with a fond partiality, which had they been even less deserving of his 
attachment, would have been not only pardonable, but praiseworthy. 


Mori fur, ctmoricns dulces rcminiscitur Argos. 

Smollett failed not, as he usually did, to introduce himself, with the 
various causes which he had to complain of the world, into the pages 
of this delightful romance. He appears as Mr. Serle, and more boldly 
under his own name, and in describing his own mode of living, he 
satirizes without mercy the book-makers of the day, who had ex¬ 
perienced his kindness without repaying him by gratitude. It does 
not, however, seem perfectly fair to make them atone for their un- 
gracious return to his hospitality, by serving up their characters as a 
banquet to the public; ami, in fact, it too much resembles the design 
of which Pallet accuses the Physician, of converting his guests into 
pat icul s, in vn.lv r to make him amends tor the expense of the enter¬ 
tainment. . 

But criticism, whether candid or unjust, was soon to be ot little use 

to the author. After the publication of his Inst work,, lie lingered 
through the summer, and at length, alter enduring the vicissitudes o 
a wasting and painful disorder with unabated composure, the 'wor 
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' 1 'oliian Snmllott, on the 

fl p on » v liltv-oni' yoaiM. f l bin- I little <lIoiiI# 1 , that (jw * fw 

I,is «luii" 1 liit , r, a fooling of un rotofal neglect from l '““" 

Oiilloil HI..Ml 1 “ ’• 11-1 inm ttHHIOWMIClMI 1 ,, ‘- • *•; ,0 , , ■ 

I'll ill 111 ,.' . IV ... .la.lv I'.sill- Ml" I 

own exertions, together with gloomy omprehennoM lor tin. 

iniiiiiriiilly ai.lc.l ill.- pw.ai-. st >.i II"- HKirial disorder by win. I. M «n» 

VC M°o V ro d happy in iJ»m .... tlm« rMJiap Smollett'* grave at 

Leghorn i* cGstingiUHlwl l*y aplai.. erected by hw wdoj^ 

I,, u |ii,-li I)r. Armstrong, h i oonetoat and faithful Iriuiul, ■! • 

following spirited inscription 


11 i*j nHsii roridirnlm* 

TOBIiB BMOIXE l T, Bcotl; 

Qui, proaapto gonoroBft « t tmiiquii nalu% 
PrlfiCMB vlrtulis ozouiplar « niimiit; 
Aspoctu ll»|<e*mio. 

Corpora valido, 

Poctnro nnimoao, 

bdolo apnrimo lM>nigna # 

Et for© supra looultates muntOoA) 

insignia. 

In-', tiio fcmoL racoto, vorsatili, 
Omni^-iiio for© dootrins miro capooi, 
Variu fabolarum dolcodinc, 

Vitaiu un |up homimiin, 

^bortat© Bpramn ludinn, dtpinxit. 

Adv. is.-, interim, nefnst tali tmit<M|<n- uluamo 
Ni -i quo fialyrw opipore BUppt bat, 
Boeuloiwpio, igiiavo, fat no, 

Quo musoD vix nisi noth© 
MecoenatuHs Britflimicifl 
Fovebantur. 

In mcnioriain 

Optuni et amabUis omnino viri, 
lVrmultis amide dt'Kideniti, 

Hocco manu-.r 

EJJ< ctieslma siuiul. t immiitissiina oonjta 

L. if* 

Sacra vit. 


In the year 1774, a column was erected to Smollettfp memory near 
the house in which he was born, by Ilia cousin, James Smollett, Esq., 
of Bonhill, with the following nervous and classical inscription, 
written by Professor George Stewart ot Edinburgh, and partly by the 
late John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyiv, and corrected by Dr. Johnson 
The lines printed in Italics arc by the latter: 

[Siste, viator! 

Si leporis ingeuiique venam benignam, 

Si morum callidissimum pictorem, 

Unquam es miratus.] 

Immorare paululuiu memoriae 
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Viri virtutibus hisco 
Quas in hcmine et cive 
Et la tides et imitcris, 

ITaiul meiiocriter ornati: 

Qui in literis variis versa tus, 

L’ostquam, felicitate sibi prnpria, 

Sese postcris commeudaveiat, 

Morte acerba raptus 
Anno a; tat is 51. 

Ehcu! quara procul a patria! 

Trope Liburni portiun in Italia, 

Jacet sepultus. 

Tali tantoque tiro, patruelo suo , 

Cui in decursu la'nipada 
Se potius tradidisse dccuit, 

Ilanc Columnam, 

Amor is, eheu1 inane monument um 
In ipsis Levi ike rip is, 

Quits versiculis sub exitu vita? illustratas, 

Primis infans vayitibus personuit, 

Ponen dam cu ra i*i t 

Jacobus Smollett de BonhilL 
Abi et reminiscere, 

Hoc quidem houore, 

Non modo defuncti meraorfae, 

Vovum etiam extmplo, prospectum esso; 

Aliis enim, si modo digni siuf, 

Idem erit virtutis prcciuium! 

The widow of Smollett loner continued an inhabitant of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Leghorn, supporting herself in obscurity and with diffi¬ 
culty, upon the small remnant of fortune he had been able to bequeath 
to her. We remember a benefit play being performed on her account, 
at Edinburgh, in which Houston Stewart Nicholson, Esq., an amateur 
performer, appeared iu the part of Pierre. The profits are said to 
have amounted to 300Z. An epilogue, written for the occasion, by 
Mr. Graham of Gartmore, was spoken by the late Mr. Woods, of the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 

Smollett’s u Ode to Independence,” the most characteristic of his 
poetical works, w T as published, two years after his death, by the 
Messrs. Foulis of Glasgow. The mythological commencement is 
eminently beautiful. 

His name was appended to a version of Telemachus, as, during his 
life, it had appeared to a translation of “Gil Bias/’ to which it is 
supposed he contributed little or nothing more. In 1785, a farce, 
called “The Israelites, or the Pampered Nabob,” was acted on the 
Covent Garden stage, for the benefit of Mr. Aiken. It was ascribed 
to Smollett on very dubious evidence, was indifferently received, and 
has never since appeared, either on the stage or in print. 
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Tin: iwntnn of Smollett was eminently handlonW, W» !*•:< «_m*-« I ' r < * - 
iinHsi'Hsin . it ut t, I * y tin' i"inl 1 1 *.lit. imoiiy ul nil [tin surviving »ru in 'j# 
roilvormi't-iou in tlm highest degree in Irn* live .iii'l jumi mg- ^ 

(lispnHition, tliimo who havo rein I liinWOrlCB (iiii'l who nM not. 0000 *»r) 
may form a very ooooroto estimate; for in ouobof them ho Imh pro- 
neu'teil, mill HomeliineH llinler various point i VJOW, thO leading 
features of his own oharacter, without, .tinffuising the own unfavour¬ 
able Of them. Nay, then- in room to believe, that lie rathOT «t- 

U'O'erateiI than Hot’telieil that eyuieal turn ot telllpe’*, who h i t in 

principal fault of his disposition, and which engttK 1 "! him in ho miu 
quarrels. It is remarkable, that all bin heron, irom lioderiek Uandoiu 
downward, possess a haughty, tierce irritability of di position, until 
the oamc features appear Hoiteiicd, and rendered venerable by aj o ai i 
pliili 1 S 1 ij *h y, in AI ai t iow HniinUr. Tim sports in which they most 
delight a iv those which are attended with disgrace, mental i-am, am 
bodfly mischief to others 5 and their humanity is never n pr. v i.i 

as interrupt mg tin* emirse <»l thru* i > 1 1 « 1 . \\ «■ h 1 1 < ^ w lmt 1 hat Sin 1 'll'*tt 

had :L ny other marked failing, save that which he himself has ■OOft-m 
and so liberally acknowledged. When unHedu ■ d by hi’ satirical 
propensities, ho was kind, generous, and humane to other.*; bold, 
upright, aud independent in his own character; stooped to no patron, 
sued for no favour, but honestly and honourably maintained himsi 
on hie literary labours; when, if ho was occasionally employed in 
work which was beneath his talents* the disgrace must remain with 
those who saved not such a ge nius from the degrading drudgeryof 
compiling and translating. Ho was a clouting lather and an affec 
tionate husband; and tho warm il with which his memory was 
cherished by his surviving friends, showed clearly the reliance which 
they placed upon his regard. Even his resentments, though often 
hastily adopted, and incautiously expressed, were neither ungenerous 
nor enduring. He was open to conviction, and ready to make both 
acknowledgment and allowance when he had done injustice to other.-, 
willing also to forgive and to be reconciled when he had received it at 
their hand. 

Churchill,* and other satirists, falsely ascribe to Smollett the mean 


* The article upon “ The Itosciad’* in the Critical Iteciew, (that fertile mother of all 
the dissensions in which Smollett was engaged,) was so severe as to call forth the 
bard’s bitter resentment, in the 2nd edition ; where, ascribing the offensive article 
to Smollett, in which he was mistaken, he thus apostrophizes him: 

Whence could arise this mighty critic spleen, 

Tho Muse a trifler, and her theme so mean ? 

What had 1 doue, that angry heav’n should send 
The bitterest toe where most I wish’d a friend ? 

Oft hath my longue been wanton at thy name, 

Aud hail’d the honours of thy matchless fame 
For me let hoary Fielding bite Lhe ground, 

So nobler Pickk stand superbly bound; 
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passion of literary envy, to which his nature was totally a stranger. 
The manner in which he mentions Fielding and Ptichardson in the 
account of the literature of the century, shows how much he under¬ 
stood, and how liberally he praised, the merit of those, who, in the 
view of the world, must have been regarded as his immediate rivals. 
“|The genius of 1 Jervantes,” in his generous expression, “was trans¬ 
fused into the novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, and 
ridiculed the sfollies of life, with equal strength, humour, and pro¬ 
priety ; w —a passage which we record with pleasure, as a proof that 
the disagreement which existed betwixt Smollett and Fielding did not 
prevent his estimating with -justice, and recording in suitable terms 
the merits of the Father of the English Novel. His historian, with 
equal candour, proceeds to tell his reader, that “ the laudable aim of 
enlisting the passions on the side of virtue was successfully pursued 
by Richardson in his 1 Pamela,’ i Clarissa/ and * Grandison/ a 
species of writing equally new and extraordinary, where, mingled with 
much superfluity and impertinence, we find a sublime system of ethics, 
an amazing knowledge and command of human nature.” 

In leaving Smollett’s personal for bis literary character, it is im¬ 
possible not to consider the latter as contrasted with that of his 
eminent contemporary, Fielding. It is true, that such comparisons, 
though recommended by the example of Plutarch, are not in general 
the best mode of estimating individual merit. Hut in the present case, 
the contemporary existence, the private history, accomplishments, 
talents, pursuits, and, unfortunately, the fates of these two great 
authors, are so closely allied, that it is scarce possible to name the 
one without exciting recollections of the other. Fielding and Smollett 
were both born in the highest rank of society, both educated to learned 
professions, yet both obliged to follow miscellaneous literature as a 
means of subsistence. Both were confined, during their lives, bv tb 
narrowness of their circumstances,—both united a humorous cynicism 
with generosity and good-nature,—both died of the diseases incident 
to a sedentary life, and to literary labour,—and both drew their last 
breath in a foreign land, to which they retreated under the adverse 
circumstances of a decayed constitution, and an exhausted fortune. 

Their studies were no less similar than their lives. They both wrote 
for the stage, and neither of them successful!}'. They both meddled 
in politics, and never obtained effectual patronage; they both wrote 
travels, in which they showed that their good humour was wasted 
under the sufferings of their disease; and, to conclude, they were both 
so eminently successful as novelists, that no other English author of 


From Livy's temples tear the historic crown, 

'Which, with more justice blooms upon thine own,” Ao, 

A poet of inferior note, author of a poem called The /face, has brought the same 
charge against Smollett, in still coarser terms. 
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tlint <*l j i hih has n right to i"* mentioned in tlw samt br. 

Fielding and Smollett. 

If wo compare the works of these two * wit muntor; >«•! mon 

closely, wo limy assign 1 <» Fielding, with liltl'* ho itation, thi |o.u < o 
a higher iiml 11 DUVOt tfl it* 1 ill hi wa \ hIiowh by bil n\nl , fuur< 1 1 
guncc of composition and ox pros inn ; it nearer approach t.i 1 1.0 grayo 
irony of Swift and OerranteH ; n groat .leal more address or felicity in 
the conduct of his story; ami, finally, a power ot .1 .*>'.* ribisg amiable 

ami virtllOUS ohariiotots, and ol plaoing ho torn US htfoe*, and **qn> 
Wally heroine . of a much higher OS well uh morn ploa mg character 

than Smoll was able to pye ent« ^ „ 

Thus the art aud felicity with wliioh lie* story of ■lorn Joi 
evolves itself, is nowhoro found in Smollett's uovcIh, where tin; linv i 
pas: frnm olio situation in life, and from one <l ago of society, to 
another totally unconnooted, except that, as in ordinary hh\ tin* 
advent urea recorded, though not hearing upon each other, or on tin* 
catastrophe, ho fall the somo personago. Ohnrooters are mtrodhoed 

and dropped without scruple, and, at the end ot tin oik, tin* hero is 

found surrounded by a very different set of associates from those 
with whom his fortune scei no d at first indissolubly conn *' 1 ted. Neither 
are the characters whn h Smollett designed should I/O interesting, half 
so amiable as his readers could desire. Tim low*minded Roderick 
Random, who borrows Strap’s money , wears his olothes, and, rescued 
from starving by the attachment of that simple and kind-hearted 
adherent, rewards him by squandering his subTam c, n diving hlS 
attendance a a ervant, and beating him when the dice ran again t 
him, is not to be named in*one day with the open-hearted, good* 
humoured, and noble-minded Tom Jones, whose libertinism \ 
particular omitted) is perhaps rendered but too amiable by his good 
qualities. We believe there are few readers who are not disgusted 
with the miserable reward assigned to Strap in the closing chapter of 

the novel. Five hundred pounds (scarce the ... the goods he had 

presented to his master), and the hand of a reclaimed street-walker, 

even when added to a Highland farm, seem but a j.r ..mpeuse for 

his faithful and disinterested attachment. The Englishman is a 
hundred times more grateful to Partridge (whose morality is very 
questionable, and who follows Jones's fortunes with the self-seeking 
iidelity of a cur, who, while lie loves his master, has his eye upon the 
flesh-pots), than Roderick Random shows himself towards the dis¬ 
interested and generons attachment of poor Strap. There maybe one 
way of explaining this difference of taste betwixt these great authors, 
by recollecting, that in Scotland, at that period, the absolute devotion 
of a follower to his master was something which entered into, and 
made part of the character of the lower ranks in general; and there¬ 
fore domestic iidelity was regarded as a thing more of course than in 
England, and received less gratitude than it deserved, in consideration 
of its more frequent occurrence. 

But to recur to our parallel betwixt the characters of Fielding and 
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those of Smollett, we should do Jones great injustice by weighing him 
in the balance with the wild and ferocious Pickle, who,—besides his 
gross and base brutality towards Emilia, besides his ingratitude to his 
uncle, and the savage propensity which he shows, in the pleasure he 
takes to torment others by practical jokes resembling those of a fiend 
in glee,—exhibits a low and ungentleman-like tone of thinking, only 
one degree higher than that of Roderick Random. The^ blackguard 
frolic of introducing a prostitute, in a false character, to his sister, is a 
sufficient instance of that want of taste and feeling which Smollett's 
admirers are compelled to acknowledge, may be detected in his 
writings. It is yet more impossible to compare Sophia or Amelia to 
the females of Smollett, who (excepting Aurelia Darnel) are drawn 
as the objects rather of appetite than of affection, and excite no higher 
or more noble interest than might be created by the houris of the 
Mahomedan paradise. 

It follows from this superiority on the side of Fielding, that his 
novels exhibit, more frequently than those of Smollett, scenes of dis¬ 
tress, which excite the sympathy and pity of the reader. No one can 
refuse his compassion to Jones, when, by a train o practices upon his 
generous and open character, he is expelled from his _ benefactor's 
house under the foulest and most heart-rending accusations; but wo 
certainly sympathize very little in the distress of Pickle, brought on 
by his own profligate profusion, and enhanced by his insolent misan- 
throi v. We are only surprised that liis predominating arrogance 
does not weary out the benevolence of Hatchway and Pipe 3 , and 
scarce think the ruined spendthrift deserves their persevering and 

faithful attachment. ' 

15^ deep and fertile genius of 8mollett afforded resources suffi¬ 
cient to make up for these deficiencies; and when the full weight has 
been allowed to Fielding’s superiority of taste and expression, his 
northern contemporary will still be found fit to balance the scale with 
his great rival. 11 Fielding had superior taste, the palm of more 
brilliancy of genius, more inexhaustible richness of invention, must m 
justice be awarded to Smollett. In comparison with his sphere, that 
in which Fielding walked was limited and compared with the wealthy 
profusion of varied character and incident which Smollett has scattered 
through his works, there is a poverty of composition about Ins rival. 
Fielding’s fame rests on a single chef d'&uvve; and the art and in- 
dustrv which produced “Tom Jones,” was unable to rise to equal 
excellence in “ Amelia.” Though, therefore, we must prefer Tom 
Jones” as the most masterly i \ ample ot an artful and well-told novel, 
to any individual work of Smollett; yet " Roderick Random, •■Pere¬ 
grine Pickle,” and “Humphrey Clinker,” do each of them far excel 
“ Joseph Andrews” or “ Amelia;” and, to descend still lower, Jonar 
than Wild,” or “The Journey to the next World, cannot be put into 
momentary comparison witl i 81 r Iaiucelot Greavos, 01 n 

Count Fathom.” , , ul 

Every successful novelist must be more or less a poet, even altuou a u 
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he may never have written a line of verse. The quality of imagination 
is absolutely indispensable to him; his accurate power of examining 
and embodying human character and human passion, as well as the 
external face of nature, is not less essential; and the talent of' de¬ 
scribing well what he eels with acuteness, added to the above 
requisites, goes far to complete the poetic character. Smollett was, 
even iu the ordinary sense, which limits the name to those who write 
verses, a poet of distinction; and, in this particular, superior to 
Fielding, who seldom aims at more than a slight translation from the 
classics.* Accordingly, if he is surpassed by Fielding in moving pity, 
the northern novelist soars far above him in his powers of exciting 
terror. Fielding has no passages which approach in sublimity to the 
robber-scene in “ Count Fathomor to the terrible description of a 
sea-engagement, in which Roderick Random sits chained and exposed 
upon the poop, without the power of motion or exertion, during the 
carnage of a tremendous engagement. Upon many other occasions, 
Smollett’s descriptions ascend to the sublime; and, in general, there 
is an air of romance in his writings, which raises his narratives above 
the level and easy course of ordinary life. He was, like a pre-eminent 
poet of our own day, a searcher of dark bosoms, and loved to paint 
characters under the strong agitation of fierce and stormy passions. 
Hence misanthropes, gamblers, and duellists, are as common in his 
works, as robbers in those of Salvator Rosa, and are drawn, in most 
cases, with the same terrible truth and effect. To compare “ Ferdinand 
Count Fathom” to the “Jonathan Wild” of Fielding, would be 
perhaps unfair to the latter author; yet, the works being composed 
on the same plan ia very bad one, as we think), we cannot help 
placing them by the side of each other; when it becomes at once 
obvious that the detestable Fathom is a living and existing miscreant, 
at whom we shrink as if from the presence of an incarnate fiend, while 
the villain of Fielding seems rather a cold personification of the 
abstract principle of evil, so far from being terrible, that notwith¬ 
standing the knowledge of the world argued in many passages of his 
adventures, we are compelled to acknowledge him absolutely tire¬ 
some. 

It is, however, chiefly in his profusion, which amounts almost in 
prodigality, that we recognise the superior richness of Smollett’s 
fancy. He never shows the least desire to make the most either of a 
character, or a situation, or an adventure, but throws them together 


* A judge, competent in the highest degree, has thus characterized Smollett’s 
poetical compositions: “ They have a portion of delicacy, not to be found in his 
novels; but they have not, like those prose fictions, the strength of a master’s 
land. Were he to live again, we might wish him to write more poetry, in the 
belie! that his poetical talent would improve by exercise; but wc should be glad 
that we had more of his novels just as they are Specimens of the British 
I oets, ^ by T homas Campbell, vol. vi. The truth is, that in these very novels are 
expended many ot the iugn>lients both of grave and humorous poetry. 

*30 
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with a carelessness which argues unlimited confidence in Ins own 
nowors Fielding pauses to explain the principles ot his art and Jo 
congratulate himself and his readers on the felicity with which he 
constructs his narrative, or makes his characters evolve themselves in 
its progress. These appeals to the reader’s judgment, admirable as 
they are, have sometimes the fault of being diffuse, and always one 
great disadvantage that they remind us we are perusing a work of 
fiction: and that the beings with whom we '• been conversant 
during the perusal, are but a set of evanescent phantoms, con.nred up 
by a magician for our amusement. Smollett seldom holds com¬ 
munication with his readers in his own persmi. He manages his 
delightful puppet-show without thrusting his hea l beyond the curtain, 
like Gines de Passamont, to explain what he is doing; and hence, 
besides that our attention to the story remains uni roken, we are sure 
that the author, fully confident in the abundance ot his materials, has 
no occasion to eke them out with.extrinsic matter. , 

Smollett’s sea-characters have been deservedly considered as in¬ 
imitable ; and the power with which he has diversified them, m so 
many instances, distinguishing the individual features of each honest 
tar. while each possesses a full proportion of professional manners and 
•mbits of thinking, is a most absolute proof of the richness ot fancy 
with which the author was gifted, and which we have noticed as his 
chief advantage over Fie'ding. Bowling, lrunnion, Hatchvaj. Pipes, 
and Crowe, are all men of the same class, habits, and tone of thinking. 
vet so completely differenced by their separate and individual 
characters, that we at once acknowledge them as distinct parsons, 
while we see and allow that every one of them 1 elongs to the old 
English navy. These striking portraits have now the rnent which is 
cherished by antiquavies-tliey preserve the memory of the school ot 
Benbow and Boscawcu, whose mauners are now banished irom the 
quarter-deck to the forecastle. The naval officers of the present day. 

a thousand years, do not now affect the manners of foremast-men. and 
have shown how admirably well their duty can be ^char^ without 

• any particular attachment to tobacco or flip, or the decided prefen. nee 
of a cheek shirt over a linen one. But these, when memory carries 
them back thirty or forty years, must remember many a weather¬ 
beaten veteran, whose appearance, language, and senbments ftee 
Smollett from the charge of extravagance in his charactu istic sketc 

of British seamen of the last eentu v. , , ., ™ l i; 

In the comic part of their writings, we have already said, Field „ 
is pre-eminent in grave irony, a Cervantic species °t p^asanh } in 
which Smollett is not equally successful. On the otherhand.the 
Scotchman, notwithstanding the general opinion deniesi that qualr 
to his countrymen, excels in broad and ludicrous l*'>inou r . H 5 laney 

• seems to rqn riot in accumulating ridiculous arc^tau^ oue upon 
another, to the utter destruction ot all power ot gravity; and pei Ups 
no books ever written have excited such peals ot inextinguishable 
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laughter aR t hose of Hmnllott. 'i'ho descriptions which affect ns thus 

E owerfullvj bordn* somctimcM upon wind n mill'd lurrr or < ,i injit m ■ 
ill. if if bo tlio highont pmirto of pathetic composition that if drowf 
forth fears, why should if not hr mii*riin*d the greatestexccllem-e-• 

, tho ItuliorouH that it compolfl laughter P tho QUO tribute in at leant uh 
! genuine an exprosRion ox natural foi ling uh the oiler; aid in* who 

can road the oauunitouH c jiroor of Trunnion and Hatchway, wlim n 
away with by tlirir mrttlrd Htoedn, or I hr inimitable ah nu dities of tllO 
Fount of tho Ancients, without a good hearty burst of honest laughter, 
must hr* well qualified to look sad and goutloinandiko with Lord 

ChosteHield and Muster Stephen. 

Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may he Haiti to resemble 
that of Rubens. His pictures ore often deficient in grace; sometimes 
coarse, and even vulgar in conception; deiu ienf In keeping, and in the 
due stihurdinai ion of parts to each other; and intimating too much 
carelessness on tho part of the artist. But those faults are redeemed 
by such richness and brilliancy of colours; such a protu non of imagi¬ 
nation—now bodying forth the grand and terribly—now the natural, 
the easy, and the ludicrous; there is so much of life, action, and buHtle, 
in every group he has tainted; so much force and individuality of 
character,—that wo readily grant to Sindh-tt an equal rank with his 
great rival Fielding, while we place botli far above any of their succes* 
sors in the same line of fictitious composition 
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r PP r S author, distinguished in the eighteenth century, survived till 
X the present was considerably advanced, interesting to the public, 
as well as to private society, not only on account of his own claims 
to distinction, but as the last of that constellation of genius which 
the predominating spirit of Johnson had assembled about him, and in 
irhich he presided a stern Aristarchus. Cumberland’s character and 
writings are associated with those of Goldsmith, of Burke, of f ’ercy, 
of Reynolds, names which sound in our ears as those of English 
classics. He was his own biographer; and from his Memoirs we arc 
enabled to trace a brief sketch of his life and labours, as also of his 
temper and character; on which latter subject we have the evidence 
of contemporaries, and perhaps some recollections of our own. 

Richard Cumberland boasted himself, with honest pride, the‘de¬ 
scendant of parents respectable for their station, eminent in learning, 
and no less for worth and piety. The celebrated Richard iJcntley was 
his maternal grandfather, a name dreaded as well as respected in 
literature, and which his descendant, on several occasions, protected 
with filial respect against those who continued over his grave the 
insults which he had received from the wits of \ ueen Anne’s reign. 
This eminent scholar had one son, the well-known author of *' The 
Wishes,” and two daughters. The second, .1'oanna, the Phoebe of 
Byron’s pastoral, married Dennis Cumberland, son of an archdeacon, 
and grandson of Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough* 


* The following amiable picture of Pi chord Cumberland occurs in the very in¬ 
teresting Memoirs of Samuel Pepys:— 

“ 18 Ik March , 1GG7.—Comes my old friend Mr. Richard Cumberland to see mo, 
being newly come to town, whom I have not seen almost, if not quite, these seven 
years. In a plain country parson’s dress. I could not spend much time with 
him but prayed him to come with his brother, who was with him, to dine with mo 
to-day; which he did do: and I had a great deal of his good company; and a most 
excellent person he is as any 1 know, and one that I am sorry should be lost and 
buried in a little country-town, and would be glad to remove him thence; and the 
truth is, if he would accept of my sister s fortune, I should give 100/. more with 
him than to a man able to settle her four times as much as I fear he is able to do.” 

It is impossible to suppress a smile at the manner in which the candid journalist 
describes the brother-in-law whom he finally adopted, not without a glance of re¬ 
gret towards Cumberland ;— . 

u February 7th, 1G67-8.—Met my cosen Roger again, and Mr. Jackson, who is a 
plain young man, handsome enough for her, one of no education nor discourse, but 
of few words, and one altogether that, 1 think, will please me well enough* m y 
cosen had got me to give the odd sixth lUOh presently, which I intended to keep 





RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

Though possessed of some independence, he became rector of Stauwiclc, 
at the instance of his father-in-law, Dr. Bentley, and, in course of 
time, Bishop of Clonfert, and was afterwards translated to the see of 

Kilmore. 

Itichard Cumberland, the subject of this memo \ was the second 
child of this marriage, the eldest being* Joanna, a daughter. He was 
born on the 19tli of February, 17112 : and, as Vie naturally delights to 
record with precision, in an apartment called the Judge s Chamber, 
of the Master’s Lodge of Trinity College, then occupied by his cele¬ 
brated maternal grandfather —intQY sylvcis Academi. With equal 
minuteness the grandson of the learned Bentley goes through the 
course of his earlier studies, and registers his progress under Kins¬ 
man of St. Edmondsbury, afterwards at Westminster, and finally at 
Cambridge; in all which seminaries of classical erudition, he highly 
distinguished himself. At college he endangered his health by the 
severity with which he followed his studies, obtained his Bachelor s 
degree with honour, and passed with triumph a peculiarly difficult 
examination; the result of which was his being elected to a 1 ellow- 
ship. 

Amid his classical pursuits, the cultivation of English letters was 
not neglected, and Cumberland became the author of many poems of 
considerable merit. It may be observed, however, that he seldom 
v seems to have struck out an original path for himself, but rather 
wrote because others had written successfully, and in the manner of 
which they had set an example, than from the strong impulse of that 
inward fire, which makes or forces a way for its own coruscations, 
without respect to the course of others. Thus Cumberland wrote an 
Elegy in a Churchyard on St. Mark's Eve, because Gray had, with 
general applause, published an Elegy in a Country Churchyard. He 
composed a drama on the subject of Elfrida, and with a chorus, in 
imitation of Mason; he imitated Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, 
and seems to display a mind full of information and activity, abounding 
with the natural desire of distinction, but which had not } r et attained 
sufficient confidence in its own resources, to attempt a road to eminence 
of his own discovery ; and this is a defeat from which none of his com¬ 
positions are entirely free. 

Mr. Cumberland’s original destiny was to have walked the respec¬ 
table and retired path by which his ancestors had ascended to church 
dignity; and there is every reason to believe, that, as he was their 
equal in worth and learning, his success in life might have been the 
. same as theirs. But a temptation, difficult to be resisted, turned him 
from the study of divinity to that of politics. 


to the birth of the first child : and let it go—I shall be eased of the care. So there 
parted, my mind pretty well satisfied with this plain fellow for my sister; though 
1 shall, 1 see, have no pleasure nor content in him, as if he had been a man of 
reading and parts, like Cumberland.”— Pfpys’ Diary, vol. ii. pp. 21) and 189. 
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The Rev. Mr. Cumberland, father of the poet, had it in his power to 
render some important political services to the Marquis of Halifax, 
in'ii distinguished as a public character; and in recompense or 
acknowledgment of this, young Richard was withdrawn from the 
groves of Cam, and the tranquil pursuit of a learned profession, to 
attend the noble lord in the advantageous and confidential situation 
of private secretary. Amidst much circumlocution and moral reflec¬ 
tion, which Cumberland bestows on this promotion and change of 
pursuit, the reader may fairly infer, that though he discharged with 
regularity the ostensible duties of his office, it was not suited to him: 
nor did he give the full satisfaction which perhaps he might have 
clone, had a raw academician, his head full, as ie says, of Greek and 
Latin, and little acquainted with the affairs of the existing world, been 
in the first place introduced for a time to busy lice as a spectator, ere 
called to take an active part in it as a duty. His situation, however, 
led him into the best society, and insured liberal favour and patronage 
(so far as praise and recommendation went) to the efforts of his muse. 
In particular, his connexion with Lord Halifax introduced our author 
to Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, of 1 >iary memory, 
who affected the character of Maecenas, and was in reality an accom¬ 
plished man. 

It was under the joint auspices of Lords Halifax and Melcombe, that 
Cumberland executed what he has entitled his first legitimate drama, 
“ The Banishment of Cicero*—an unhappy subject, the deficiencies of 
which are not redeemed by much powerful writing. This tragedy was 
recommended to Garrick by the two noble patrons of Cumberland; 
but, in despite of his deference for great names and high authorities, 
the manager would not venture on so. unpromising a subject of 
representation. “The Banishment of Cicero” was published by the 
author, who frankly admits, that in doing so he printed Garrick’s 

vindication. , t 

About this time, as an earnest of future favours, Cumberland 

obtained, through the influence of Lord Halifax, the office of orowi- 
agent for the province of Nova Scotia, and conceived his fortune 
sufficiently advanced in the world, to settle himself by marriage. In 
1759 , therefore, he united himself to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
George Rid^e, of Kilmerton, by M iss Brooke, a niece of < himberlaiid’s 
grandfather^ Bentley. Mrs. Cumberland was accomplished and 
beautiful, and the path of promotion appeared to brighten before the 


happy bridegroom. t , 

L >rd Bute’s star was now rising fast m the political horizon, anil 

both the Marquis of Halifax and the versatile Bubb Doddington had 

determined to worship the influence of this short-lived luminary. 

The latter obtained a British peerage, a barren honour, which only 

entitled him to walk in the procession at the coronation, and the 

former had the Lieutenancy of Ireland. The celebrated Single-Speech 

Hamilton held the post of Chief Secretary to the Lord -Lieutenant, 

while Cumberland, not to his perfect content, was obliged to contme 
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wisdom,perhaps,in thaBoleobton,though il "id >“ ■ ( , ril 

' 11. .l x ., irt ill- .li iai>i>oiut(-l private secretary to concm n 
: , 1 ^,,... .i'..ii.i.,i tin- i.<-..i" i-iiti^i«»" 1 1 ”" 1 1 

„■ William (icranl ..ill. while Cumberland JJJ} 

' ' I ,,! <|.e poetical temper..ml I- m".l I— <i """ " 

, V A vivid innednalion, .s.-.-r «... it:, -w.. <.' I! !l’’ 

be stirred by matter duller im,,...! ; - :mii K niii« to 1 " 

hopes too often neem :i•: .•erliiinlie.i, j.. I- " ''V','!' j.VI l' ni 

si-lf-opiiiiox :in«l sell-will, although they;- delightlul, .on.ol'-"d us 
2M- (,.1,,r i 11 1 iiual.ii friend, im- inconvenient .Ii. r.t« ... 

tho character of a dependent, who e duty lies in the path > —imaiy 
businoss. Bosidos, Mr. D’lsraoli has prodttoed tho following 

™.n,br Senary affairs: “A friend who was in •>«•— Iilt " 

Mr. Oumberlandf assures mo that he was so intractable to the*rmj 

ought, that he was compelled to perform tlm official hunness of this 
literary man, to free liimself from his annoyance*, and veb C> ml«r- 
l ind could not ho reproached witli any* deficiency in a know e g‘-- 
KmanMoter!which he was always touching with a canst.c 

^Cumberland, however, rendered his principal so.no effectual service, 
even in the most worldly application of the T»b> ■ " "he ^MWewd 
ii number of lapsed patents, in© renewal *>t winch t h«* I 1 *id-Lieutenant 
found a convenient fund of influence; but the Ulster Secretary hod 
no other reward than tho empty offer of a baromtoy, which h- w «ely 
declined, lie was gratified, however, though less dneetl y; by the 
promotion of his father to the see of Clonfert in Ireland. I he ni 
prelate shifted his residence to that kingdom, where, during his 
subsequent life, his son, with pious duty, spent some considerable 
part of every year in attendance on lus declining age. 

P Lord Halifax, on his return to England, obtained the seals of 
Secretary of State, and Cumberland, a candidate for the office of 
Under Secretary, received the cold answer from his patron, that he 
was not fit for every situation;” a reason scarce rendered more 
palatable bythe special addition,that he did uot possessi the a- ■•-•ary 
fluency in the French tongue. Sedgwick, the successfiil competitor, 
vacated a situation at the Board of Trade, called Clerk of Reports, and 
Cumberland became desirous to hold it in lus room. As this was m 
the gift of Lord Hillsborough, the proposal to apply for it was in a 
manner withdrawing from the patronage of Lord Halifax, who seen 
to have considered it as such, and there ensued some coldness betwixt 
the minister and his late private secretary. <'n looking at these 
events, we can see that Cumberland was probably no good man of 


* “The Literary Character Illustrated. 
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business, as it is called, certainly no good courtier; for, holding such 
a confidential situation with Lord Halifax, he must otherwise have 
rendered himself either too useful, or too agreeable, to be easily parted 
with. 

An attempt of Cumberland's to fill up the poetical part of an 
English opera, incurred the jealousy of Bickerstaff, the author of 
1 ‘ Love in a Village,” then in possession of that department of 
dramatic composition. The piece, called the “ Summer's Tale,” suc¬ 
ceeded in such a degree, as induced the rival writer to vent his 
indignation in every species of abuse against the author anc£ the 
drama. In a much better spirit, Cumberland ascribed Bickerstaffs 
hostility to an anxious apprehension for his interest, and generously 
intimated his intention to interfere no further with him as a writer of 
operas. The dispute led to important consequences ; for Smith, well 
known by the deserved appellation of Gentleman Smith, then of 
Covent-Garden, turned the author’s dramatic genius into a better 
channel, by strongly recommending to him to attempt the legitimate 
drama. By this encouragement, Mr. Cumberland was induced to com¬ 
mence his dramatic career, which lie often pursued with success, and 
almost always with such indefatigable industry, as has no parallel in 
our theatrical history. 

The Brothers” was the first fruit of this ample harvest. It was 
received with applause, and is still on the stock-list of acting plays. 
The sudden assumption of spirit by Sir Benjamin Dove, like Luke’s 
change from servility to insolence, is one of those incidents which 
always tell well upon the spectator. The author acknowledges his 
obligations to Fletcher's “ Little French Lawyerbut the comedy is 
brought to bear on a point so different, that little is in this instance 
detracted from its merit. * 

But the “ West Indian,” which succeeded in the following year, 
raised its author much higher in the class of dramatic writers of the 
period, and—had Sheridan not been—must have placed Cumberland 
decidedly at the head of the list. It is a classical comedy ; the 
dialogue spirited aiul elegant; the characters well conceived, and 
presenting bold features, though still within the line of probability; 
and the plot regularly conducted, and happily extricated, i'he 
c laracter of Major 0‘Flahcrty, those who have seen it represented by 
Jack Johnstone * will always consider as one of the most efficient in 


* Commonly called Irish Johnstone. The judgment displayed by this excellent 
11 tor, in his by-play, as it is called, was peculiarly exquisite. When lie inter* 
cepted the cordial designed fn 1 Lady It n sport, and which her attendant asserted 
was only good for ladies’ cmuplaiut-s, the quiet and sly expression of surprise, 
admirably subdued by good breeding, and by the respect of a man of gallantry 
even to t he foibles of the fair sex, and the dry mode in which he pronounced that 
the potion was very “good for some gentlemen’s complaints, too,” intimated at 
oncvpho quality Mi 111 T lady si lip’s composing draught, but in a manner accurately 
- nsistent with the perfect polit* ss of the discoverer, enjoying the jest himself, 
y t anxious to avoid the most distant appearance of insulting or ridiculing tho 
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riliali dramn. It could only lmvo been drawn bv one who, like 

Brlnml, liad enjoyed repeated :.|I|III 1-(,Uniiicn of lonm.ii" :i I""- 
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tho Bi 

Cumberland, ^ - -mv , . , , . .• , * 

e it in into of the Irish -rut In. i;n. ; iiu.l the Aijslmii cockade in tiiH hat, 

might servo to remind the British administration, that they lad 

sacrificed the services of this noble and martialraM to uniust re- 

strictions and political prejudices. The character of MMV OJ jahertj 

may have lmd tho additional merit of suggesting that of Sir Lucimt 

O’Triffffer: but the loiter is a cumpanion, not ;> ettpv, of (mmbcrlitmJ 

pn * 11 

portrait. . . . , - 

Garrick, reconciled with tho autlmr by ft happy touch of praise in 

tho prologue to “ Tho Brothers," contribnl d ;m epilogue, and 
Tom King supported the character of Belcour With, that elastic 
energy which gave reality to all the freaks of a child of the sun, 
whose benevolence seems as instinctive as bis passion. 

Tho “ Fashionable Lover, ’ which followed tlm W^est Indian, was 
an addition to Cumberland’s reputation. There was the san 
elegance of dialogue, but much less of the viscomica. The scenes 
han 0, heavy on the stage, and the character of Colin M Lcoth the 
1 10nest Scotch servant, not being drawn from nature, has little, 
excepting tameness, to distinguish it from the Gibbies and Sawnies 
which had hitherto possession of the stage as the popular repre- 
eentatives of tlio Scottish nation. The author Iiimselt is f doubtless, 
of a different opinion, and labours hard to place bis k ash tunable 

Lovers" by the side of the “ West Indian," in point of merit; but the 
critic cannot avoid assenting to the judgment of the audience. The 
“Choleric Man" was next acted, and was well received, though now 
forgotten: and other dramatic sketches, of minor importance, Wen* 
given by Cumberland to the public, before the production of his 
“Battle of Hastings," a tragedy, in which the language, often un¬ 
commonly striking, lias more merit than the characters or the plot. 
The latter has the inconvenient fault of being inconsistent with 
history, which at once affords a hold to every critic of the most 
ordinary degree of information. It was successful, however, Hender¬ 
son performing the principal character. Bicker staff being off the 
stage, our author also wrote “ Calypso," and another opera, with the 
view of serving a meritorious young composer, named Butler. 

Neither did these dramatic labours entirely occupy Cumberland’s 
time. He found leisure to defend the memory of bis grandfather, 
Bentley, in a controversy with Lowth, and to plead the cause of the 
unhappy Daniel Perreau, over whose fate hangs a veil so mysterious. 
Cumberland drew up his address to the jury, an elegant and affecting 
piece of composition, which had much effect on the audience in 
general, though it failed in moving those who had the fate of the 
accused in their hands. 


lady’s frailty. Go thy ways, old Jack! we shall hardly see thy like in thy range of 
character. 
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The satisfaction which the author must have derived from the 
success of his various dramatic labours, seems to have been embittered 
criticisms to which, whether just or invidious, all authors, lmt 
• specially those who write for the theatre, are exposed, lie acknow¬ 
ledges that he gave too much attention to the calumnies and abuse oi 
the public press, and tells us, that Garrick used to call lmn tho man 
without a skin. Unquestionably, 1 u-hness of hide is necessary on 
such occasions; but, on the whole, it will be found that they who give 
but slight attention to such poisoned arrows, experience least pain 
from their venom. 

There was, indeed, in Cumberland’s situation, enough to console 
him f( >r greater mortifications than malevolent criticism ought to have 
lnd |*i>w. r t’. inflict. Ilf was happy in his family, cm id in*: of four 
sons and two daughters. All the former entered the king's service; 
tho fiat and third a - s«»ldietB, the secuud and fourth in the navv. 
Besides these domestic blessings, Cumberland stood in the first ranks 
of literature, and, as a matter of course, in the first rank in society, to 
which, in England, successful literature is a ready passport. # His 
habits and manners qualified him for enjoying this distinguished 
situation, and his fortune, including the profits of his office, and liis 
literary revenues, seems not to have been inadequate to his main¬ 
taining his ground in society. It was shortly after improved by Lord 
George Germain, afterwards Lord Sackville, who promoted him in the 
handsomest manner to the situation of Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, at which he had hitherto held a subordinate situation. 

u \ taut relation also, Decimus Reynolds, constituted Mr. Cum¬ 
berland heir to a considerable property, and placed his will in the 
hands of his intended successor, in order that ho might not bo 
tempted to alter it at a future period. Cumberland was too honour 
ably minded to &< ■ <pt, of it, otic ■ 1 1 ban as a dep■ il 1>» 1»‘ 1 

back at the testator’s plea ure. After the course of several years, Mr. 
Reynolds resumed it accordingly. Another remarkable disappoint¬ 
ment had in the meanwhile befallen, which, while it closed his further 
progress in political life, gave a blow to his private fortune which it 
never seems to have recovered, and, in the author s own Won la, “ very 
strongly contrasted and changed the complexion of his latter days 

from that of the preceding ones.” , 

In the year 1780 , hopes were entertained of detaching Spam from 
the hostile confederacy by which Britain was all but overwhelmed. 
That kingdom could not but dread the example held out by the North 
Americans to their own colonics. It was supposed possible to open a 
negotiation with the minister, Florida Blanca, and Richard Cumber¬ 
land was the agent privately entrusted with conducting this political 
intrigue. He was to proceed in a frigate to Lisbon, under pretence of 
a voyage for health or pleasure; and either to go on to Madrid, or to 
return to Britain, as he should be advised, after communicating with 
the Abbe Hussey, chaplain to his Catholic Majesty, the secret agent 
in this important affair. Mrs. Cumberland and her daughters accom* 
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panicd him on Hum expedition. On Ihn voyage, the envoy h-*'l /Ml 
opportunity, precious to au author and dramatist# ol seem g British 

courage displayed on its own proper elenieutj by an action betwixt tb< 
“ Milford ” ana a French frigate, in which the latter was captured, no 
celobrated this action in a very spirited sea-son#, which we remember 
popular Bpmo years afterwards. 

There was one point of the utmost couscqueneo m th<; propo <<1 
treaty, a point which always has been so in aegotiatipna with Spain, 
and which will again become so whenever she shall regain her place iu 
1 he European republic. This point reaper! i f iilcaltar. There is little 
doubt that the temptation of recovering this important fortress waf 
the bait which drew the Spanish nation into the American war ; and 
could this fortress have been ceded to its natural possessor, mere 
regard to the Family Compact would not have opposed any insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to a separate peace with England. But the heart t 
of the English people were as unalterably fixed on retaining this badge 
of conquest, as those of the Spaniards upon regaining it; and in truth 
its surrender must have been generally regarded at home and abroad 
as a dereliction of national honour, and a confession of national weak 
ness. Mr. Cumberland was, therefore instructed not to proceed to 
Madrid until he should learn from the Abbd Hussey whether the 
cession of this important fortress was, or was not, to be made, on the 
part of Spain, the basis of the proposed negotiation. In the former 
event, the secret envoy of England was not to advance to Madrid; 
but, on the contrary, to return to Britain. It was to ascertain this 
point that Hussey went to Madrid; but unhappily his letters to 
Cumberland, who remained at Lisbon, while they encouraged him to 
try the event of a negotiation, being desirous perhaps, on his own 
account, that the negotiations should not be broken oft, gave him no 
assurances whatever upon the point by which his motions were to be 
regulated. Walpole, the Bi'itish Minister at Lisbon, seems to have 
seen through the Abba’s duplicity, and advised Cumberland to conform 
implicitly to his instructions, and either return home, or at least not 
leave Lisbon without fresh oi*ders from England. Unluckily, Mr. 
Cumberland had adopted the idea that delay would be fatal to the 
success of the treaty, and, sanguine respecting the peaceful dispositions 
of the Spanish ministry, and confident in the integrity of Hussey, he 
resolved to proceed to Madrid upon his own responsibility—a temerity 
against which the event ought to warn all political agents. 

The following paragraph of a letter to Lord Hillsborough, shows 
Mr. Cumberland’s sense of the risk which he thought it his duty to 
iucur:— 

“ I am sensible I have taken a step which exposes me to censure 
upon failure of success, unless the reasons on which I have acted he 
weighed with candour, and even with indulgence. In the decision 
I have taken for entering Spain, I have had no other object but ta 
keep alive a treaty to which any backwardness or evasion on my part 
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would, I am persuaded, be immediate extinction. I know where my 
danger lies; but as my endeavours for the public service, and the 
honour of your administration, are sincere, I have no doubt that f 
shall obtain your protection.” 

* 

From this quotation, to which others might be added, it is evident 
that, even in Cumberland’s own eyes, nothing but his success could 
entirely vindicate him from the charge of officious temerity ; and the 
events which were in the meantime occurring in London, removed this 
chance to an incalculable distance. When he arrived at Madrid, he 
found Florida Blanca in full possession of the whole history of the 
mob termed Lord George Gordon’s, and, like foreigners on all such 
occasions, bent to perceive in the explosion of a popular tumult the 
downfall of the British monarch and ministry. A negotiation, of a 
delicate nature at any rate, and opened under such auspices, could 
hardly be expected to prosper, although Mr. Cumberland did his best 
to keep it alive. Under a reluctant permission of the British ministry, 
rather extorted than granted, the envoy resided about twelve months 
in Madrid, 1 eying earnestly to knit the bonds of amity between 
ministers, who seem to have had little serious hope or intention of 
pacification, until at length Cumberland’s return was commanded in 
express terms, on the 18th January, 1781. The point upon which his 
negotiation finally shipwrecked, was that very article to which his in¬ 
structions from the beginning had especially directed him, the cession 
of Gibraltar. According to Cumberland, the Spaniards only wanted 
to talk on this subject; and if he had been permitted to have given 
accommodation in a matter of mere punctilio, the object of a separate 
treaty might have been accomplished. To this sanguine statement we 
can give no credit. Spain was at the very moment employed in 
actively combining the whole strength of her kingdom for the recovery 
of this fortress, with which she naturally esteemed her national honour 
peculiarly connected. She was bribed by the promise of the most 
active and powerful assistance from France; and it is very improbable 
that her ministry would have sacrificed the high hopes which they 
entertained of carrying this important place by force of arms, in ex¬ 
change for anything short of its specific surrender. 

Still, however, as Mr. Cumberland acted with the most perfect good 
faith, and with a zeal, the fault of which was only its excess, the reader 
can scarce be prepared, by our account of bis errors, for the unworthy 
treatment to which he was subjected. Our author affirms, and we 
must presume with perfect accuracy, that when he set out upon this 
mission, besides receiving a thousand pounds in hand, he had assur¬ 
ance from the Secretary of the Treasury, that all bills drawn by Mr. 
Cumberland on bis own bank, should be instantly replaced from the 
treasury ; and he slates, that, notwithstanding this positive pledge, 
accompanied by the naming a very large sum as placed at his dis¬ 
cretion, no one penny was ever so replaced by government; and that 
he was obliged to repay from bis private fortune, to a ruinous extent. 
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the bankors who had advanced money on bin privutocredit; tor which, 
by no Species of appeal, or application, Was he ever ablo to obtain 

reimbursement 

Whatever may bo thought of Mr. Cumberland’s political prudence in 
venturing beyond his commission, or of his sanguine disposition, which 
too long continued to hope a favourable issuo £o a de p< rate negotia- 
tion, there can be no doubt that lie was suffered to.repnain at Madrid, 
in the character of a British agent, recognised as such by llm ministry, 
in constant correspondence with, the Seen tary of State, and receiving 
from him directions respecting his residence at, or departure from, 
Madrid. There seems, therefore, to have been neither aumani nor 
justice in refusing the payment of his drafts, and subjecting him to 
such wants and difficulties, that, after having declined the lib< ral offer 
of the Spanish monarch to defray his expenses, the British agent was 
only extricated from the situation of a jjenniless bankrupt, by the 
compassion of a private friend, who advanced him a seasonable loan 
of five hundred pounds. The state of the balance due to him was 
indeed considerable, being no less than four thousand five hundred 
pounds; and it may be thought, that, as Mr. Cumberland’s situation 
was ostensibly that of a private gentleman, travelling for health, much 
expense could not—at least ought not—to have attended his esta¬ 
blishment. But his wife and daughters were in family with him; and 
we must allow for domestic comfort, and even some sort of splendour, 
in an individual, who was to hold communication with the principal 
servants of the Spanish crown. Besides, he had heen promised an 
ample allowance for secret-service money, out of a sum placed at his 
own discretion. The truth seems to be, that Lord North’s administra¬ 
tion thought a thousand pounds was enough to have lost on an un¬ 
successful negotiation ; and as Cumberland had certainly made himself 
in some degree responsible for the event, the same ministers, who, 
doubtless, would have had no objection to avow the issue of bis in¬ 
trigues had they been successful, chose, in the contrary event, to 
disown them. 

To encounter the unexpected losses to which he was thus subjected, 
Mr. Cumberland was under the necessity of parting with his paternal 
property at an unfavourable season, and when its value could not be 
obtained. Shortly after followed the dissolution of the Board of 
Trade; and the situation of Secretary fell under Burke’s economical 
■pruning-knife—a compensation amounting only to one-half the value 
Deing appointed to the holder. Thus unpleasingly relieved from 
official and political duties, Mr. Cumberland adopted the prudent 
resolution of relinquishing his town residence, and settling himself 
and his family at Tunbridge, where he continued to live in retirement 

yet not without the exercise of an elegant hospitality, till the final 
close of his long life. 

-'The ‘ Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spain,” in two volumes, 
together with a Catalogue of the Pictures which adorn the Escurial, 
suffered to be made by the King ol Spain’s express permission, were the 
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principal fruits of onr author’s visit to the continent. Yet we ought to 
except the very pretty story of Nicolas Pedrosa, an excellent imitation 
of Le Sage, which appeared in the Observer , a periodical paper, which 
Cumberland edited with considerable success. This was one of the 
literary enterprises in which the author, from his acquaintance with 
men and manners, as well as his taste and learning, was well qualified 
to excel, and the work continues to afford amusement both to the 
general reader and the scholar. The latter is deeply interested in the 
curious and classical account ivkich the Observer contains of the early 
Greek drama. In this department, Cumberland has acknowledged 
his debts to the celebrated Bentley, his grandfather, and to his less 
known, but scarce less ingenious relation, Richard Bentley, son of the 
celebrated scholar, and author of the comedy or farce termed “ The 
Wishes.” The aid of the former was derived from the notes which 
Cumberland possessed, hut that of Richard Bentley was more direct. 

This learned and ingenious, but rather eccentric person, was the 
friend of Horace Walpole, who, as his nephew Cumberland complains 
with some justice, exercised the rights of patronage rather unmerci¬ 
fully. He had been unsuccessful as a dramatic author. His comic 
piece entitled 11 The Wishes,” was written with a view of ridiculing the 
ancient drama of Greece, particularly in their pedantic adherence to the 
unities. This was a purpose winch could scarcely be understood by a 
vulgar audience, for much of it turned on the absurd structure of the 
stage of Athens, and the peculiar stoicism with which the Chorus, sup¬ 
posed to be spectators of the scene, deduce moral lessons of the justice 
of the gods from the atrocities which the action exhibits, but without 
stirring a finger to interfere or to prevent them. In ridicule of this 
absurdity, the Chorus in “ The Wishes” are informed that a madman 
has just broken his way into the cellars, with a torch in his hand, to set 
fire to a magazine of gunpowder; on which, instead of using any means 
of prevention or < ipe, they began, in strophe and antistrophe, to lament 
their own condition, and exclaim against the thrice-unhappy madman, 
or rather the thrice-unhappy friends of the madman, who had not taken 
measures of securing him—or rather upon the six-times unhappy fate 
of themselves, thus exposed to the madman’s fury. All this is a good 
jest to those who remember the stoicism with which the Choruses of 
/Eschylus and Euripides view and comment upon the horrors which 
they witness oil the stage, but it might have been esteemed caviare to 
the British audience in general; yet the entertainment was well re¬ 
ceived until tbe extravagant incident ot hanging Harlequin lOH theistage. 
The author was so sensible of the absurdity of this exhibition, that ho 
whispered to bis nephew, Cumberland, during the representation— 
“ If they do not damn this, they deserve to be d—d tlu-msclvc s aud, 
as he spoke, the condemnation of the piece was complete. It is much 
to be wished that this singular performance were given to the public 
in print.—The notice of Richard Bentley has led u< something from 
our purpose, which only called on us to remark, that lie furnished 
Cumberland with those splendid translations from the trreek drama- 
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tists winch adorn the Observer. The author, however, olaimB for 
himself the praise due to a version § of _ the (louds ol Anstopl.. 

afterwards incorporated witli 11" • w '”‘j . .. , 

The modern characters introduced by ( utnberland m hi» Obsei wr, 
wi n- his own; and that of 1hebenovol>nt Israelite, Abnihai V 1,1 ■' • 

was, he informs us, written upon principle, in hehali "I :l . 
race. He followed up this generous intention in a popular 
entitled “The Jew.” The dramatic character of Sheva, combining 
the extremes of habitual parsimony and native philanthropy, was 

written in the rome spirit of .. " ■ <hat "I Abraham . :il “* 

was excellently performed by Jack Bannister. Iho public prints gave 
the Jews credit for acknowledging their gratitude in a very substantial 
form. The author, in his Memoirs, does not disguise his wish, that 
thev had flattered him with some token of the debt which he ronceivcs 
them to have owed. We think, however, that a prior token of regard 
should have been bestowed on the author ot Joshua, in the tale of 
“Count Fathomand, moreover, we cannot be surprised that the 
people in question felt a portrait in which they were rendered ludicrous 
as well as interesting, to be something between an affront and a com¬ 
pliment. Few of the better class of the Jewish persuasion would, we 
believe, be disposed to admit either Abrahams or Sheva as fitting 

representatives ot their tribe. , . r 

In his retreat at Tunbridge, labouring in the bosom of his family, 
and making their common sitting-room his place of study, Cumberland 
continued to compose a number of dramatic pieces, of which he himself 
seems almost to have forgotten the names, and ot which a modern 
reader can trace very few. We have subjoined, however, a list of 
them, with his other works, taken from the Index of his Memoirs. 
Several were successful; several unfortunate ; many never performed 
at all; but the spirit of the author continued unwearied and undis¬ 
mayed. “The Arab,” “The Walloons/’ and many other plays, are 
forgotten; but the character of Penruddock, in the “ Wheel of For¬ 
tune/’ well conceived in itself, and admirably supported by Kemble, 
and since by Charles Young, continues to command attention and 
applause? “The Carmelite,” a tragedy, on the regular tragic plan, 
attracted much attention, as the inimitable Siddons played the part 
of the Lady of Saint Valois, and Kemble that of Montgomeri. ^ The 
plot, however, had that fault which, after all, dings to many of < lum* 
oerland’s pieces—there was a want of originality. The spectator, 
or reader, was by the story irresistibly reminded of “ Douglas/' and 
there was more taste than genius in the dialogue. The language was 
better than the sentiments; but tlie grace of the one could not always 
disguise that the other wanted novelty. “ The Brothers,” “ The West 
Indian/’ and “The Wheel of Fortune,” stand high in the list of 
acting plays, and we are assured, by a very competent judge, that 
“ First Love.” which we have not ourselves lately seen, is an excellent 
comedy, and maintains possession of the stage. The drama must 
have been Cumberland’s favourite style of composition, for he went 
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on, shooting shaft after shaft at the mark which lie did not always 
hit, and often effacing by failures the memory of triumphant successes. 
His plays at last amounted to upwards of fifty, and intercession and 
flattery were sometimes necessary to force their way to the sta^e. On 
these occasions, the Green-room traditions avow that the veteran bard 
did not hesitate to bestow the most copious praises on the company 
who were to bring forward a new piece, at the expense of their rivals 
ot the other house, who had his tribute of commendation in their turn, 
when tlieir acceptance of a play put them in his good graces. It was 
also said, that when many of the dramatic authors united in a com¬ 
plaint to the Lord Chancellor against the late Mr. Sheridan, then 
manager of Drury Lane, lie prevented Cumberland from joining the 
confederacy, by. offering to bring out any manuscript play which ho 
should select for performance. But selection was not an easy task to 
an author, to whom all the offspring of his genius was equally dear. 
After much nervous hesitation, he trusted the chance to fortune ; and 
out of a dozen of manuscript plays which lay by him, is said to have 
reached the manager the first which came to hand, without read 
the title. Yet if Cumberland had the fondness of an author for i - 
own productions, it must be owned he had also the fortitude to submit 
without murmuring, to the decision of the public. “I have had my 
full share of success, and I trust I have paid my tax for it,” lie says, 
good-humouredly, “ always without mutiny, and very generally without 
murmuring. I have never irritated the town by making a sturdy 
stand against their opposition, when they have been pleased to point 
it against any one of my productions. I never faffed to withdraw 
myself on the very first intimation that I was unwelcome; and the 
only offence that 1 have been guilty of, is, that I have not always 
thought the worse of a composition, only because the public did not 
think well of it.” 

The Sacred Muse shared with her dramatic sisters in Cumberland’s 
worship, in his poem of “ Calvary,” he treated of a subject which, 
notwithstanding Klopstock’s success, may be termed too lofty and too 
awful to be the subject of verse. He also wrote, in a litemry partner¬ 
ship with Sir James Bland Burgess (well known as the author of 
“Richard Cceur de Lion,” and other compositions), “The Exodiad,” 
an epic poem, founded on sacred history. By “ Calvary” the author 
sustained the inconvenient loss of an hundred pounds, and “The 
Exodiad” did not prove generally successful. 

The author also undertook the task of compiling his own Memoirs; 
and the well-known Mr. Richard Sharpe, equally beloved for his 
virtues, and admired for the extent of his information, and the grace 
with which he communicates it, by encouraging Mi*. Cumberland to 
become his own biographer, lias performed a most acceptable service to 
the public. It is indeed one of the author’s most pleasing works, and 
conveys a very accurate idea of liis talents, feelings, and character, 
with many powerful sketches of the age which has passed away. It is 
impossible to read, without deep interest, Cumberland’s account of the 
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tlu-atro in GooJranii’M lioldi, whoro Garrick, in Uie (lower ><( 1 | 1H 
youth, anil all tlic <• i h■ i'LC_y *>!' fjfoniuH, <>n tho BbM0 an LoUiuno, 

and. pointed)out in ridicrile iiu> wittol huaband and tho neavy^pacafl, 
Horatioj wliilo in tho laai) oharaotor, Mr. tjnin. '""triwliuj' tlio Old 
with tho modern dram at to zuhnnev, early and m »l< ■ mn, in adark-moou 
coat profusely embroidered, an onormous |,< riwi-. rolled stocking* 

ami hioli-hocicl. squared.,i d shoos, mouthed out Ills 111 ... lit a deep, 

full, unvaried tone of declamation, ..Iipunied lay a hind ol : av.ue 

action, which had more oi tho sonato tluui tho fllugo. *Si vqi 
characters of distinguished individuals wem uLn drawn m I In; Mtmmir: 
with much force; pariimlurly those of Duddmgton, Lord Liihtax, 
Lord Saekvillo, George Solwyn, and others of tho past age. VhBxe 
are some traits of satire aud ridicule which are perhaps a little over¬ 
charged. This work was 1o have remained in. manuscript until the 
author’s death, when certainly such a publication appears wii h a 
better grace than while tho autobiographer still treads the stage. 
But Mr. Cumberland, notwithstanding his indefatigable labours, had 
never been in easy circumstances since his tmlaoky negotiation in 
Spain; and in the work itself; he makes the affecting confession, that 
circumstances, paramount to prudence and propriety, uiged him to 
anticipate the date of publication. The Memoirs were bought by 
Lackington’s house for 5 uOZ., and passed speedily from a quarto to an 

octavo shape. . 

We have yet to mention another undertaking of this unwearied 

author, at a period of life advanced beyond the ordinary date of 
humanity. The Edinburgh Review was now in possession of a full 
tide of popularity, and the Qnorh rhj Review was just commence- 1 , 
or about to commence, under powerful auspices, when Mr. Cumberland 
undertook the conduct of a critical work, which he entitled the 
London Revieio on an entirely new plan, inasmuch as each article 
was to he published with the author’s name annexed. He was sup¬ 
ported by assistants of very considerable talents; but, alter two or 
■three numbers, the scheme became abortive. In fact, though the plan 
contained an appearance of more boldness and fairness than the 
ordinary scheme of anonymous criticism, yet it involved certain in¬ 
conveniences which its author did not foresee. It is true, no one 
seriously believes that, because the imposing personal plural We is 
adopted in a critical article, the reader is from that circumstance to 
infer that the various pieces in a periodical review are subjected to the 
revisal of a board of literary judges, and that each criticism is 
sanctioned by their general suffrage, and bears the s:amp or their 
joint wisdom. Still, however, the use of the first person plural is so 
far legitimate, that in every well-governed publication of tlie kind, the 
articles, by whomsoever written, are at least revised by the competent 
person selected as editor, which affords a better warrant to the public 
for candour and caution, than if each were to rest on the separate 
responsibility of the individual writer. It is even more important to 
remark, that the anonymous character of periodical criticism has a 

31 
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tendency to give freedom to literary discussion, and at the same time, 
to soften the animosities to which it might otherwise give rise; and, 
in that respect, the peculiar language which members Oj the senate 
hold towards each other, and which is for that reason called par¬ 
liamentary, resembles the ordinary style of critical discussion. An 
author who is severely criticised in a review, can hardly be entitled, in 
the ordinary case, to take notice of it otherwise than as a literary 
question ; whereas a direct and immediate collision with a particular 
individual, seems to tend either, on the one hand, to limit the freedom 
of criticism, by ]>lacing it under the regulation of a timid com¬ 
plaisance, or, on the other, to render it (which is, to say the least, 
needless) of a fiercer and more personal cast, and thereby endanger the 
decorum, and perhaps the peace of society. Besides this, there will 
always be a greater authority ascribed by the generality of readers to 
the oracular opinion issued from the cloudy sanctuary of an invisible 
body, than to the mere dictum of a man with a Christian name and 
surname, which may not sound much better than those of the author 
over whom he predominates. ! the iar-fai led Secret Tribunal of 
Germany, it was the invisibility of the judges which gave them all 
their awful jurisdiction. 

So numerous were Cumberland’s publications, that, having hurried 
through the greater part of them, we have yet to mention his novels, 
though it is as a writer of fictitious history he is here introduced. 
They were three in number, “Arundel/’ “‘Henry/’ and “John de 
Lancaster.” The two first were deservedly well received by the public; 
the last was a labour of old age, and was less fortunate. 11 would be 
altogether unfair to dwell upon it, as forming a part ot tnose pro¬ 
ductions on which the author’s literary reputation must permanently 

rest. • , . 

“ Arundel/’ the first of these novels, was hastily written during the 

residence of a few weeks at Brighthelmstone, and sent to the press by 
detached parcels. It showed at the first glance what is seldom to be 
found in novels, the certainty that the author had been well acquainted 
with schools, with courts, and with fashionable life, and knew the 
topics on which he was employing his pen. The style, also, was easy 
and clear, and the characters boldly and firmly sketched. Cumber¬ 
land, in describing Arundel’s feelings at exchanging his college society, 
and the pursuits of learning, to become secretary to the Eari ot 
unquestionably remembered the alteration of his own destination m 
early life. But there is no reason to think that in the darker shades 
of the Earl of G. he had any intention to satirize his patron, the Earl 
of Halifax, whom he paints in his Memoirs in much more agreeable 

colours. . . , , , , _ , 

he success which this work obtained, without labour, induced the 

author to write “ Henry/* on which he bestowed his utmost attention. 

He formed it upon Fielding’s model, and employed two years in 

polishing and correcting the style. Perhaps it does not, alter a 1 , 

claim such great precedence over “ Arundel’* as the labour cf the 
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author induced him to expoct. Yet it would bo unjust to tUny to 
“Henry” tho praise of an excellent novel. There is much beauty of 
description, and considerable display of acquaintance with English 
life in tho lower ranks; indeed, Cumberland's clowns, alo ft le d from 
v his favourite men of Kent, amongst whom he spout bis life, may be 
placed by the side of similar portraits by tho first masters. 

Above all, the character of Ezekiel Paw, though the outline must 
have been suggested by that of Abraham Adam ., is so well dis¬ 
tinguished by original and spirited conception, that it may pas.-; Fur an 
excellent original. The Methodists, as they abhor the lighter arts of 
literature, and perhaps contomn those which, are more serious, have,a i 
might have been expected, met much rough usage at the bauds of 
novelists and dramatic authors, who generally represent them either 
as idiots or hypocrites. A very di firm it fooling is due to many, 
perhaps to most, of this enthusiastic sect; nor is it rashly to bo 
inferred, that he who makes religion the general object of his life, is 
for that sole reason to be held either a fool or an impostor. The 
professions of strict piety are inconsistent with open vice, and therefore 
must, in the general case, lead men to avoid the secivf practice of what, 
openly known, must be attended with loss of character; and thus the 
Methodists, and other rigid sectaries, oppose to temptation the strung 
barriers of interest aud habitual restraint, in addition to those re- 
* strictions which religion and morality imposo on all men. The touch 
of enthusiasm connected with Methodism renders it a species of 
devotion, warmly affecting the feelings, and therefore peculiarly 
calculated to operate upon the millions of ignorant poor, whose under¬ 
standings the most learned divines would in vain address by mere 
force of argument; and doubtless many such simple enthusiasts as 
Ezekiel Daw, by their well-meant and indefatigable exertions amongst 
the stubborn an l ignorant, have been the instruments of I’rovidence 
to call such men rom a state of degrading and brutal profligacy, to a 
life more worthy of rational beings, and of the name of Christians. 
Thus thinking, we are of opinion that the character of Ezekiel Daw, 
which shows the Methodist preacher in his strength and in his weak¬ 
ness, bold and fervent when in discharge of liis mission, simple, well- 
meaning, and even absurd, in the ordinary affairs of life, is not only 
an exquisite, but a just portrait. 

Cumberland seems to have been less happy in some of the incidents 
of low life which he has introduced. He forced, as we have some 
reason to suspect, his own elegance of ideas, into an imitation ot 
Fielding’s scenes of this nature; and, as bashful men sometimes turn 
impudent m labouring to be easy, our ingenious author has occasion¬ 
ally, m his descriptions of Zachary Cawdle and his spouse, become 
disgusting, when he meant to be humorous. 

The author of “ Henry” piqued himself particularly on the conduct 
ot the story, but we confess ourselves unable to discover much 

t * i -• * , — _ or more artfully perplexed, noi 

more happily disentangled, than in many tales of the same kind; 
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there is the usual, perhaps we should call it the necessary, degree of 
improbability, for which the reader must make the usual and necessary 
allowance, and little can be said in this respect, either to praise or 
censure the author. But there is one series of incidents, connected 
with a train of sentiment rather peculiar to Cumberland, which may 
be traced through several of his dramas, which appears in “ Arundel.” 
and which makes a principal part of the interest in “Henry.” He 
had a peculiar taste in love affairs, which induced him to reverse the 
usual and natural practice of courtship, and to throw upon the softer 
sck the task of wooing, which is more gracefully, as well as naturalh, 
the province of the man. In “ Henry,” he has carried this farther, 
and endowed his hero with all the self-denial of the Hebrew patriur . !j, 
when he has placed him within the influence of a seductive being, 
much more fascinating in her address* than the frail Egyptian, nm 
i n this point, Cumberland either did not copy his master, Fielding, at 
all, or, what cannot be conceived of an author so acute, he mistook for 
serious that authors ironical account of the continence of Joseph 
Andrews. We do not desire to bestow many words on this topic; 
but we are afraid, such is the universal inaccuracy of moral feeling in 
this ao*e, that a more judicious author would not have striven against 
the stream, by holding up his hero as an example of what is likelj to 

create more ridicule than imitation.. 

It might he also pistly urged against the author* that the situations 
m which Henry is placed with Susan May, exceed the decent licence 
permitted to modern writers; and certainly they do so. Biit Cum- 
tjerland himself entertained a different opinion, and concludes with 
this apology:—“ If, in my zeal to exhibit virtue triumphant over the 
most tempting allurements, I have painted those allurements in too 
vivid colours, I am sorry, and ask pardon of all those who think the 

moral did not heal the mischief.” . . ( . 

Another peculiarity of our author’s plot is, that an affair of honour, 

a duel either designed or actually fought, forms an ordinary part of 
them This may be expected in fictitious history, as a frequent inci¬ 
dent, since the remains of the Gothic customs survive in that particu¬ 
lar only, and since the indulgence which it yields to the angry passions 
gives an opportunity, valuable to the novelist, of stepping beyond the 
Emits prescribed by the ordinary rules of society, and lntroduem 
scenes of violence, without incurring the charge of inrorobability. But 
Cumberland liimself had something of a chivalrous disposition. His 
mind was nurtured in sentiments of honour, and m the necessity of 
maintaining reputation with the hazard of life; m which lie resembled 
another dramatic poet, the celebrated author of “Douglas, who was N 
also an enthusiast on the point of honouv. In private hie, Cumbeilauc 
has proved I 11 S courage j and iu his Memoirs-lie mentions, with some 
complacency, liis having extorted from a “ rough and boisterous cap¬ 
tain of the sea” an apology for some expressions reflecting on his 
friend and patron. Cord Sacknlle. In Ins. JLemoirs, lie dwelb v. .th 
pleasure on the at hmeut shown to him by two companies ot \ ohm- 
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tcovs, raised in the town of Tunbridge, and attaches consid' -nlb- in.- 

povtiiuce to the commission of Oomnmmlmit, with which turn < 

had invested him. They preBehted their commander wjli aswora, 
and, when their pay was withdrawn, offered to continue their Hervico, 

gnituitously, under him. . . • , , 

The long and active literary life of this anuahle man and ingenious 

author, wns concluded on the 7th May, 1 hll, in Ihm (l iffhiju t 1 J* 111 * 
house of Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford Place, Russell Square, and ho was 

interred in Poet’s Corner, *Westmiuster Abbey. 

His literary executors wore Mr. Richard Si mi pc, already mentioned, 
Mr. Rogers, the distinguish cd author of “The Pleasures of Memory/’ 
and Six”James Bland Bur,;s ; but we have seen none of bis posthu- 
lnous works, except 44 Retrospection;” a ])oenv in blank v. r.sc, whuh 
appeared in 1812 , and which appears to hate R en wrought up oUt 01 
the ideas which had suggested themselves, while ho was engaged in 

writing hife Memoirs. , _ . . 

Mr. Cumberland had the misfortune to outlive Ins lady and several 

of his family. His surviving off spri ng 1 were Charles, who, we believe, 
held high rank in the army, and Wllliffitn, a post-captain in the navy. 
His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married Lord Edward Bentinck, son of 
the Duke of Portland ; his second, Sophia, was less happily wedded to 
William Badcock, Esq., who died in the prime of life, and left a family 
of four grandchildren, whom Chancery awarded to the care of Mi. 
Cumberland. His third surviving daughter was Frances Marianne, 
born during his unlucky embassy to Spain. To her the author affec¬ 
tionately inscribed his Memoirs, “as having found, in her filial affec¬ 
tion, all the comforts that the best of friends could give, and derived, 
from her talents and understanding, all the enjoyments that the most 
pleasing of companions could communicate.” 

In youth, Mr. Cumberland must have been handsome; in age, lie 
possessed a pleasing external appearance, and the polite ease of a gen¬ 
tleman accustomed to the best company. In society he was eloquent, 
well-informed, and full of anecdote; a willing dealer in the commerce 
of praise, or—for he took no great pains to ascertain its sincerity—we 
should rather say, of flattery. His conversation often showed the 
author in his strong and in his weak points. The foibles are well known 
which Sheridan embodied on the stage, in the character of Sir Fretf ul 
Plagiary. But it is not from a caricature that a just picture can be 
drawn, and in the little pettish sub-acidity of temper which Cumber¬ 
land sometimes exhibited, there was more of humorous sadness than 
of ill-will, either to liis critics or his contemporaries, lie certainly, 
like most poets, was little disposed to yield io the assaults of the 
former, and often, like a gallant commander, drew all his forces to¬ 
gether to defend the point which was least tenable. He was a veteran 
also, the last living representative of the literature of his own age, and 
conceived himself the surviving depository of their fame, obliged to lay 
lance in rest against all which was inconsistent with the rules which 
thev had laid down or observed. In these characters it cannot be 
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denied, that while he was stoutly combating for the cause of legitimate 
comedy and the regular novel, Cumberland manifested something of 
personal feeling in his zeal against those contemporaries who had 
found new roads, or by-paths, as he thought them, to fame and popu- 1 
larity, and forestalled such as were scrupulously treading the beaten i 
highway, without turning to the right or to the left. These imperfec- * 
tions, arising, perhaps, from natural temper, from a sense of unmerited 
neglect, and the pressure of disadvantageous circumstances of fortune, 
or from the keen spirit of rivalry proper to men of an ardent disposi¬ 
tion, rendered irritable by the eagerness of a contest for public ap¬ 
plause, are the foibles rather of the profession than the individual ; 
and iliough the man of letters might have been more happy had he 
been able entirely to subdue them, they detract nothing from the cha¬ 
racter of the man of worth, the scholar, and the gentleman. 

We believe Cumberland’s character to have been justly, as well as 
affectionately, summed up in the sermon preached on occasion of his 
funeral, by his venerable friend, Dr. Vincent, then Dean of Westmin¬ 
ster. “ The person you now see deposited, is Richard Cumberland, an 
author of no small merit; his writings were chiefly for the stage, but 
of strict moral tendency—they were not without their faults, but these 
were not of a gross description. He wrote as much as any, and few 
wrote better; and his works will be held in the highest estimation, so 
long as the English language is understood. He considered the theatre 
as a school for moral improvement, and his remains are truly worthy 
of mingling with the illustrious dead which surround us. In his sub¬ 
jects on J ivinity, you find the true Christian spirit; and may God, in 
is mercy, assign him the tme Christian reward!” 


Catalogue of Cumberland's Works, from the Index to his Memoirs. 


Epic . 

CALVARY. 

LXODIAD. 

Dramatic, 

ARAB. 

BANISHMENT OF CICERO. 

BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

BRUTUS THE ELDER. 

BOX-LOBBY CHALLENGE, 

BROTHERS. 

CHOLERIC MAN. 

COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 

CALYPSO. 

CABACTACUS. 

CARMELITE. 

CLOUDS, FROM THE GREEK OF ARISTO¬ 
PHANES. 

DEPENDANT. 

DAYS OF GERI. 


DON PEDRO. 

ECCENTRIC LOVER. 

FASHIONABLE LOVER. 

FALSE DEMETRIUS. 

FALSE IMPRESSION’S. 

FIRST LOVE. 

HINT TO HUSBANDS. 

IMPOSTOR. 

JEW. 

JOANNA OF MONTFAUCON ; A DRAMATIC 
ROMANCE. 

LAST OF THE FAMILY. 

MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND. 

NATURAL SON. 

NOTE OF HAND. 

SAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 

SIIAKSPEARE IN THE SHADES. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TORRENDAL. 
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WAT .1.00 NR. 

WAT TYLER. 

WEST INDIAN. 

WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

WIDOW OF DELPHI. 

WORD FOR NATURE. 

Fugitive Pieces . 

AFFECTATION. 

LINES TO PRINCESS AMELIA. 
AVARICE. 

DREAMS. 

ENVY. 

EPILOGUE TO THE ARAB. 
FRAGMENT. 

HAMLET. 

HAMMOND. 

HUMILITY. 

JUDGES. 

VERSES TO DR. JAMES. 

- LORD MANSFIELD. 

-ON NELSON’S DEATH. 

ODE TO THE SUN. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO PITT. 

- ON PRIDE 

- ON PRUDERY. 

- TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LINES TO IlOMNKY THE PAINTER. 
ELEGY ON HT. MARK’S EVE. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE TUOADI 

___ from VIRGIL. 


Prose Publications . 

CUIlTIUS REDEEMED FROM THE GULI . 
1 \ I IiENOEH OF THE CHRISTIAN HEW 


TION. 

CONTROVERSY WITH LOWTH ON TUB 
SUBJECT OP DU. BENTLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 

ANECDOTES 01 EMINENT PAINTERS IN 
SPAIN. 

CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS IN THE K 1 
OF SPAIN’S PALACE. 

SERMONS. 

PERIODICAL PAPERS IN THE OBSERVER. 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE PSALMS. 
MEMOIRS. 


Novels . 

ARUNDEL. 

HENRY. 

JOHN DE LANCASTER. 


To this formidable list there remain yet to be added the critical 
papers written by the author for the London Review ; Retrospec¬ 
tion,” a poem, in'blank verse, on the author's own past life ; and per¬ 
haps other publications, unknown to the liditor. 


Abbotsford. December, 182A, 
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O H 11 biograpliical notices of distinguished Novelist 3 were in some 
degree proportioned to the space which their labours occupy in 
the Collection for which these sketches were originally written. On 
that principle* the present subject, so interesting in every other point 
of view, could not be permitted long to detain us. The circumstances 
also of Ur. Goldsmith’s life, his early struggles with poverty and df ■ 
tress, the success of his brief and brilliant career after he had become 
distinguished as an author, are so well known, and have been so well 
and so often told, that a short outline is all that ought here to be 
attempted. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born on the 29th November, 1728, at Pallas 
(or rather Palice), in the parish of Farncy, and county of Longford, in 
Ireland, where his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a minister of 
the Church of England, at that time resided. This worthy clergyman, 
whose virtues his celebrated son afterwards rendered immortal, in the 
character of the Village Preacher, had a family of seven children, for 
whom he was enabled to provide but very indifferently. He obtained 
ultimately a benefice in the county of Roscommon, but died early; for 
the careful researches of the Rev. John Graham of Lifford have found 
his widow nigra veste senestens, residing with her son Oliver in Eally- 
m a h on, so early as 1740. Among the shop account s of a petty grocer 
of the place, Mrs. Goldsmith's name occurs frequently as a customer 
for trifling articles; on which occasions Master Noll appears to have 
been his mol tier's usual emissary. He was recollected, however, in the 
neighbourhood by more poetical employments, as that of playing on 
the flute, and wandering in solitude on the shores, or among the 
islands of the river Inny, which is remarkably beautiful at Bally- 
maliou. 

Oliver early distinguished himself by the display of lively talents, 
as well as by that uncertainty of humour which is so often attached to 
genius, as the slave in the chariot of the Roman triumph. An uncle 
by affinity, tiie Rev. Thomas Contarine, undertook the expense of 
affording to so promising a youth the advantages of a scholastic edu¬ 
cation. He was put to school at Edge worths-town, and, in June, 1744, 
was sent to Dublin College as a sizar; a situation which subjected him 
to much discouragement and ill-usage, especially as he had the mis¬ 
fortune to fall under the charge of a brutal tutor. 

On 15th Juim, 1717. Gold * 1 nth obtained his only academical laurel, 
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l, in;; an KxliiUUnn on Mm of Kra ■mill SmyMi<\ 

Some indiscreet (Yolio induced him soon afterwards •* 1 

varsity f*.r a period; mid be ilms carl) in have 

that sort of idle strolling life, which hftfl often great charms foryo 
of genius, 1 use it frees tln'i.i from every species of Subjection, nml 
leaves them full masters of their own time and their own i imights, 
a liberty which they do not feel too dearly bought, a 10 expense 
fatigue, of hunger, and of all the other inconveniences incidental to 
those who travel without money. Those who can recollect journev jot 
this kind, with all the shifts, nee* it h* , and petty ndvrni inv i, whuh 
attend them, will not wonder at the attractions which they had foi 
Hurl, ayoulh an Goldsmith. Notwitledamling these erratic expedi¬ 
tions, he wan admitted Ihichelor of Aria in 17-td. 

QoM inith’s persevering Mend, Air. Gontanne, seems to nave re* 
commonded the direction of his nephew's studies to medicine, ami m 
the year 1752 he was settled at Edinburgh to pursue that science. 

( n his reside net* in Scotland, Goldsmith retained no favourable recol¬ 
lections. He was thoughtless, and he was cheated ; he was poor, and 
he was nearly starved. Yet, in a very lively letter from ESauihurgi 
addressed to Robert Brian ton ot Ballymahon, ho closes a sarcastic 
description of the country and its inhabitants, with the good-humoured 
candour which made so distinguished a part of his character. An 
u°*ly and a poor man is society only for himself, and such society tno 
world lets me cnjpy in great abundance. Fortune has given you cn * 
cum stances, and Nature a power to look charming in the eyes of the 
fair. Nor do I envy my dear Bob such blessings, while I m -y sit 
down and laugh at the world and at myself, the most ridiculous object 

in it. . 

From Edinburgh our student passed to Leyden, but not without the 

diversities of an arrest for debt, a captivity of seven days at New¬ 
castle, from having been found in company with some Scotchmen in 
the French service, and the no less unpleasing variety of a storm. At 
Leyden, Goldsmith was peculiarly exposed to a temptation which he 
never at any period of his life could easily resist. The opportunities 
of gambling were frequent,—lie seldom declined them, and was at 
length stripped of every shilling. 

In this hopeless condition Goldsmith commenced his travels, with 
one shirt in his pocket, and a devout reliance on Providence. . It is 
understood, that in the narrative of George, eldest son ot the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the author gave a sketch of the resources which enabled 
him, on foot and without money, to make the tour of Europe. Through 
Germany and Flanders he had recourse to his violin, in which he was 
tolerably skilled; and a lively tune usually procured him a lodging in 
some peasant's cottage for the evening. Jn Italy, where his musical 
skill was held in less esteem, he found hospitality by disputing at the 
monasteries, in the character of a travelling scholar, upon, certain 
philosophical theses, which the learned inhabitants were obliged, by 
their foundation, to uphold against all impugners. Thus, he obtained 
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sometimes money, sometimes lodgings. He must have had other re¬ 
sources to procure both, which he has not thought proper to intimate. 
The foreign universities afford similar facilities to poor scholars with 
those presented by the monasteries. Goldsmith resided at Padua for 
several montns, and is said to have taken a degree at Louvain. Thus 
far is certain, that an account of the tour made by so good a judge of 
human nature, in circumstances so singular, would have made one of 
the most entertaining books in the world ; and it is both wonder and 
pity, that ( old smith did not hit upon a publication of his travels, 
amongst the other literary resources in which his mind was fertile. 
He was not ignorant of the advantages which his mode of travelling 
had opened to him. “ Countries,''he says, in his “Essay on Polite 
Literature in Europe.” “wear very different appearances to travellers 
of different circumstances. A man who is whirled through Europe in 
his postchaise, and the pilgrim who walks the great tour on foot, wili 
form very different conclusions. Hand inex/perim Inquor .” Perhaps 
lie grew ashamed of the last admission, which he afterwards omitted. 
Goldsmith spent about twelve months in these wanderings, and landed 
in England in the year 1746, after having perambulated France, Italy, 
and paid of Germany. 

Poverty was now before our author in all its bitterness. His Irish 
friends had long renounced or forgotten him; and the wretched post 
of usher to an academy, of which he has drawn so piteous a picture 
in George’s account of himself, was his refuge from actual starving. 
Unquestionably, his description was founded on personal recollections, 
where he says, “ I was up early and late: I was browbeat by the 
master; hated for my ugly face by the mistress; worried by the boys 
within; and never permitted to stir out, to seek civility abroad,” 
This state of slavery he underwent at Peckham Academy, and had 
such bitter recollection thereof, as to be offended at the slightest allu¬ 
sion to it. An acquaintance happening to use the proverbial phrase, 
“ Oh, that is all a holiday at Peckham,” Goldsmith reddened, and 
asked if he me:mt to affront him. From this miserable condition he 
escaped with difficulty, to that of journeyman, or rather shop-porter, 
to a chemist in Fish Street Hill, in whose service he was recognised by 
Dr. Sleigh,* bis countryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, who, 
to his eternal honour, relieved Oliver Goldsmith from this state of 
slavish degradation. • ; 

Under the auspices of his friend and countryman, Goldsmith com¬ 
menced practice as a phy sician about the Bankside, and afterwards 
near the Temple; and although unsuccessful in procuring fees, had 
soon plenty of patients. It was now that he first thought of having 
recourse to that pen, which afterwards afforded the public so much 
delight. He wrote, he laboured, he compiled; he is described by one 
contemporary as wearing a rusty full-trimmed black suit, the very 
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1 ivory of tho Muses, with bin pockets Hiu 11 **<I with papers, initl bin head 
with projects; gradually hr iorrcd biiuHell and his talents into notice, 
mill was at las! enabled to write, in one loiter to a friund, that hr was 
too poor to beg aze< l at, hut loo rich to nerd assist aueo ; * and to boast 
ill another, of the refined convorsat-i<• 11 w hich hr un.i : omeliines ad- 

mitted to partako in. 

Ho now circulated proposals for publishing, by subscription, his 
"Essay on Polito Litoraturo in Envop0i >f tho profit! of which In- dos- 
lined to equipping himself for India, having oblainrd Iroin flu* ( om- 
pany tho appointment of physician to OUG of their factories on the 
coast of Coromandel. But to rise in literature woe more his dcsiro 
than to inorea his fortune. “ I eagerly long,” he said, " to '-mi 
every opport unity to separate my sell from the vulgar, as much in my 
circumstances as I am already in iny sentiments. 1 find I want 
constitution and a strong steady disposition, which alone nisi < men 
great, I will, however, correct my faults, since 1 am conscious of 
them.” 

Goldsmith’s versatile talents and ready pen soon engaged him in 
the service of the booksellers ; and doubtless the touches of his spirit 
and humour were used to enliven the dull pages of many a sorry mis¬ 
cellany and review; a mode of living which, joined to his own improvi¬ 
dence, rendered his income os fluctuating as his occupation. 11 e wrote 
many essays for various periodical publications, and afterwards col¬ 
lected them into one volume, finding that they were unceremoniously 
appropriated by his contemporaries. In tho preface, he compares 
himself to the fat man in a famine, who, when his fellow-sufferers 
propose to feast on the superfluous part of his person, in i l with 
some justice on having the first slice himself. But his most elaborate 
effort in this style is the “ Citizen of the World letters supposed to 
be written by a Chinese philosopher, resident in England, in imitation 
of the “ Lettrcs Persaunes ” of Montesquieu. Still, however, though 
subsisting* thus precariously, he was getting forward in society; and 
had already, in the year 1761, made liis way as far as Dr. Johnson, 
who seems, from their first acquaintance till death separated them, to 
have entertained for Goldsmith the most sincere friendship, regarding 
his genius with respect, his failings with indulgence, and his per. on 
with affection. 

It was probably soon after this first acquaintance, that necessity, 
the parent of so many works of genius, gave birth to the “Vicar of 
Wakefield.” The circumstances attending the sale of the work to the 
fortunate publisher, are too singular to be told in any other words 
than those of Johnson, as reported by his faithful chronicler, Boswell. 

“ I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith, that ho 
was in great distress; and as it was not in his power to come to me, 
begging that I would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a 


* Letter to Daniel Jlodson, Esq. 
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guinea, and promised to conic to him directly. I accordingly went a? 

‘on as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him 
for his vent, at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he 
had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and 
a Mass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would 
be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which lie might lie 
• xtricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, 
which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; told 
the landlady I should soon return, and, having gone to a bookseller, 
dd it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he 
discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill.” 

Newberry, the purchaser of the “ Vicar of Wakefield/] best known 
to the present generation by recollection of their infantine studies,* 
was a man of worth as well as wealth, and the frequent patron of dis¬ 
tressed genius, When he completed the bargain, which he probably 
entered into partly from compassion, partly from deference to John¬ 
son’s judgment, he had so little confidence in the value of his purchase, 
that the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” remained in manuscript until the publi¬ 


cation of the “ Traveller ” had established the fame of the author. 

For this beautiful poem Goldsmith had collected materials during 
his travels; and a part of it had been actually written in Switzerland, 
and transmitted from that country to the author’s brother, the Kev. 
Dr, Henry Goldsmith. His distinguished friend, Dr. John soli, aided 
him with several general hints; and is said to have contributed 
the sentiment which Goldsmith has so beautifully Versified in the 
Concluding lines. 

The publication of the “Traveller gave the author all that celebrity 
w hi,*h i had so long laboured to attain. He now assumed the 
professional dress of the medical science, a scarlet cloak, wig, sword, 
and cane, and was admitted as a valued membei ol that distinguished 
society, which afterwards formed the Literary Club, or as it is more 
commonly called, emphatically, The Club. lor this he math? 
Certain sacrifices, renouncing some of th# public places which he had 
formerly found convenient in point of expense and amusement, not 
without regret, for he nsed to say, “ In truth, one must make some 
sacrifices to obtain good society; for here am I shut out of several 
places where I used to play the fool very agreeably. It often 
aappened amid those sharper wits with whom he now associated, that 
the simplicity of his character, mingled with an inaccuracy of expression, 
an undistinguishing spirit ot vanity, and a hurrieduess oi ^ conception, 
which led him often into absurdity, rendered Dr. Goldsmith in some 
degree the butt of the company. Garrick, in particular, who pro¬ 
bably presumed somewhat on the superiority of a theatrical managei 


* no published numerous books for children towards tire close of tbo 18 th 
century. The toy-books of Scott’s childhood.—[E dit.] 
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wrote the chapter, ■ r the best part of it, before he went to n.»t. Ibm 

latter exercise cost him very In'do trouble he said, 

all his materials ready for him, he wrote it with as much facility as a 

C °‘‘ Bat S his compilations, he used to say. .1 / - 

nothing but mark the particular passage with a ml-lead peucd, and 
for this he got two hundred pounds-hut then he used to add, a man 
shows his judgment in these s. .ions, and he may be olien twenty 

years of his life cultivating that ju 1 ment.’” . . 

y Goldsmith, amid these more petty labours, aspnad to the honours 
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of the sock, and the “ Good-natured Man” was produced at Covent 
Garden, 29th. January, 1768, with the moderate success of nine nights’ 
run. The principal character the author probably drew from* the 
weak side of his own ; for no man was more liable than Goldsmith to 
be gulled by pretended friends. The character of Croaker, highly 
comic in itself, and admirably represented by Shuter, helped to save 
the piece, which was endangered by the scene of the Bailiffs, then con¬ 
sidered as too vulgar for the stage. Upon the whole, however, 
Goldsmith is said to have cleared five hundred pounds by this dra¬ 
matic performance. He hired better chambers in the Temple, 
embarked more boldly in literary speculation, and unfortunately at 
the same time enlarged his ideas of expense, and indulged his habit 
of playing at games of hazard. The Memoirs, or Anecdotes, which we 
have before quoted, give a minute and curious description of his habits 
and enjoyments about this period, when he was constantly occupied 
with extracts, abridgments, and other arts of book-making, but at the 
same time working slowly, and in secret, on those immortal verses, 
which secure for him so high a rank among English poets. 

“ Goldsmith, though quick enough at prose,” continues Mr. Lewes, 
“ was rather slow in his poetry—not from the tardiness of fancy, but 
the time he took in pointing the sentiment, and polishing the versifica¬ 
tion. _ He was, by his own confession, four or five years collecting 
materials in all his country excursions for-this poem (“ The Deserted 
Village”), and was actually engaged in the construction of it above 
two years. His manner of writing poetry was this ; he first sketched 
a part of his design in prose, in which he threw out his ideas as they 
occurred to him ; he then sat carefully down to versify them, correct 
them, and add such other ideas as he thought better fitted to the 
subject. He sometimes would exceed his prose design by writing 
several verses impromptu, but these he would take uncommon pains 
afterwards to revise, lest they should be found unconnected with his 
main design. 

“The writer of these Memoirs (Lee Lewes), called upon the Doctor 
the second morning after he had begun ( The Deserted Village/ and 
to him he communicated the plan of his poem. * Some of my friends/ 
continued he, ‘ differ with me on this plan, and think this depopulation 
of villages does not exist—but I am myself satisfied of the fact. I 
remember it in my own country, and have seen it in this.’ He then 
read what he had done of it that morning, beginning, 

‘ Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm,— 

The sheltered cot,*—the cultivated farm,— 

The never-failing brook,—the busy mill,—• 

The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill,— 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath tho shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made/ 
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< Dome, 1 lays ho, ‘tel mo toll you thin in no bad morning* '’y and 
now, my dear hoy, it you are not hotter rng;i'.'»*d, I should y g '' 
enjoy a Shommikor’H holiday with you.’ This Shoemaker eh oh day 
was ;i d.i v of great festivity to poor Goldsmith, and was spent in 110 

following innocent znannor:— . . 

“Three or four of his inlimuio friends rendezvoused at his chamber i, 

to breakfast, about ten o’clock in the morning; eleven llieypro- 
eeoded hy the ( n md, and through the fields toHighbury Barn 
dinner ; about six o’clock in the evening they adjourned to \\ nto 
Conduit House to drink tea; and concluded the evening by supping at 
the (Jiv.-ian or Temple Exchange (■nffoe-liousOB, or at the (.lobe, m 
rtvl Stiv.-t. TL-IV \va a vm -.1 ordinary ol 1 wo di lio^aiid 

pastry kept at Highbury Bam about this time at lOd. per head, in¬ 
cluding a penny to the waiter, and the company generally const •if o 
literary characters, a few Templars, and some citizens who had. 1c . 
off trade. The whole expenses of this day’s fdte never exceed* a 
crown, and oftener from three-and-sixpence to four shillings, for which 
the party obtained good air and exercise, good living, the example ot 

simple manners, and good conversation.” 

The reception given to the “ Deserted Village, so full of ^natural 
elegance, simplicity, and pathos, was of the warmest kind. The pub¬ 
lisher showed at once his skill and generosity, by pressing upon Doctor 
Goldsmith a hundred pounds, which the author insisted upon re¬ 
turning, when upon computation he found that it came to nearly a 
crown for every couplet, a sum which he conceived no poem could be 
worth. The sale of the poem made him ample amends for this 
unusual instance of moderation. Lissoy, near Ballymahon, v h<• t e his 
brother the clergyman had his living, claims the honour of being the 
spot from which the localities of the “ Deserted Village were derived. 
The church which tops the neighbouring bill, the mill, and the lake, 
are still pointed out; and a hawthorn has suffered the penalty of 
poetical celebrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers of the bard, 
who desired to have classical toothpick eases and tobacco-stoppers. 
Much of this supposed locality may he fanciful, but it is a pleasing 
tribute to the poet in the land of his fathers. 

Goldsmith’s “ Abridgments of the History of Home and England” 
may here be noticed. They are eminently well calculated to introduce 
youth to the knowledge of their studies; for they exhibit the most 
interesting and striking events, without entering into controversy or 
dry detail. Yet the tone assumed in the “ History of England” drew 
on the author the resentment of the more zealous Whigs, w ho accused 
him of betraying the liberties of the people, when, “ God knows,” as he 
expresses himself in a letter to Langton, “I had no thought for or 
against liberty in my head; my whole aim being to make up a book ol 
a°decent size, and which, as Squire Richard says, would do no harm tc 
nobody.” 

His celebrated play of “ She Stoops to Conquer,” was Goldsmith’s 
next work of importance. If it be the object of comedy to make an 
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audience laugh, Johnson says that it was better obtained this 
]>lay than by any other of the period. Lee Lewes was, for the first 
time, produced in a speaking character, as young Marlow, and is, 
therefore, entitled to record his own recollections concerning the 

piece. 

“The first night of its performance, Goldsmith, instead of being at 
the theatre, was found sauntering, between seven and eight o'clock, in 
the Mall, St. James’s Park; and it was on the remonstrance of a 
friend, who told him * how useful his presence might be in making 
some sudden alterations which might be found necessary in the pieced 
that he was prevailed .on to go to the theatre. He entered the atage- 
duur just in the middle of the fifth act, when there was a hiss at the 
improbability of Mrs. Hardcastle supposing herself forty miles olf, 
thou oh on her own grounds, and near the house. ‘What’s that-' 
ays the Doctor, terrified at the sound. ‘Pshaw, Doctor,’ says 
Colman, who was standing by the side of the scene, ; don't be fearful 
of squibs , when we have been sitting almost these two hours upon a 
barrel of gunpowder/ 

“ In the * Life of Dr. Goldsmith,’ prefixed to his Works, the above 
reply of Colman’s is said to have happened at the last rehearsal of the 
piece, but the fact was (I had it from the Doctor himself) as I have 
stated, and he never forgave it to Column to the last hour ol his life.” 
It maybe here noticed, that the leading incident of the piece was 
borrowed from a blunder of the author himself, who, while travelling 
in Ireland, actually mistook a gentleman’s residence for an inn. It is 
remarkable enough that we ourselves are acquainted with another 
instance of the kind, which took place, however, in the middle rank 

of life. 

It must be owned, that however kind, amiable, and benevolent 
Goldsmith showed himself to his contemporary , more especially to 
such as needed his assistance, he had no small portion of the jealous 
and irritable spirit proper to the literary profession. He suffered a 
newspaper lampoon about this time to bring him into a foolish allia} 
with Evans the editor, which did him but little credit. 

Li tlir meantime, a neglect of economy, occasional losses at play* 
and too great a reliance on his own versatility and r liness of talent, 
had considerably embarrassed his affairs. He felt the pressure ot 
many engagements, for which he had received advances of money, and 
which it was, nevertheless, impossible for him to carry on with that 
despatch which the booksellers thought themselves entitled to expect. 
One of his last publications was a “History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,” in six volumes, which is to science what lug 
abridgments are to historya hook which indicates no depth of 
research or accuracy of information, but wliich presents to the 
ordinary reader a general and interesting view of the subject, couched 
in the clearest and most beautiful language, and abounding with 
excellent reflections and illustrations. It was of this work that John¬ 
son threw out the remark which ho afterwards interwove in his 
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fiiend'fl epitaph,— "lie is now writing a Nul.unil Hi mry, and will 

make it ns agreuiblo an a rman Tale.” ( f 

Hut the period of his labours was now near. Gpldsnntli had l<»r 
s„„ir time been subject In litHoMlio Ntmiigury, brougbl on by too 

severe application to sedentary Labours *, and one oi those, attacks, 

aggravated by mental distress, produced a lever. In spite of caution 
to the contrary, he had recourse to Dr. James’s fever powders# from 

whieli In* received no relief* Ho died mi tin* II li April, 17/4, and 
lu'ivatelv interred in the Temple burial-ground. A monumenti 
M.y sulis( ri,it ion in \W t‘... i „«Ur Al,l«-y. I*™ ft Latin in- 
soription from the pen of Dr. Johnson :— 


Olivahi Goldsmith^ 

Poetic, i'liysici, Historic!, 

Qui nullum f< ribendi genus non tetigit, 

111 III Ml q 1 11 • r 1 I ligit nmi iimavit, 

Sivo ristifl cHsent movondi, 

Sivo lac ry in a), 

Affeotuum potens ot lonis dominator. 
Ingonio, SUpliinis, vividus, vcrsatiUSf 

Oratiuiie, graudis, nit Mas, VOQUStUS* 

IIoc monument urn Memoriam colent 

Sodolium amor, 

Amicorum tides, 

Lectorum vencratio, 

Nat us in Hibernia I'wniif Lon^fordieniiki, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov. XXIN. MDCOXXXI, 

Eblauro literis institutus, 

Obiit Londiui, 

April IV. MDCOLXXIV. 


This elegant epitaph was the subject of a petition to Dr. Johnson, 
in the form of a round robin, entreating him to substitute an English 
inscription, as more proper for an author who had distinguished 
himself entirely by works written in English ; but the doctor kept his 
purpose. 

The person and features of Dr. Goldsmith were rather unfavourable. 
He was a short stout man, with a round face, much marked with the 
smallpox, and a low forehead, which is represented as projecting in 
a singular manner. Yet these ordinary features were marked by a 
strong expression of reflection and of observation. 

The peculiarities of Goldsmith’s disposition have been already 
touched upon in the preceding narrative. He was a friend to virtue, 
aud in his most playful pages never forgets what is due to it. A 
gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling, distinguishes whatever he 
wrote, and bears a correspondence to the generosity of a disposition 
which knew" no bounds but his last guinea. It was an attribute 
almost essential to such a temper, that he wanted the proper guards 
of firmness and decision, and permitted, even when aware of their 
worthlessness, the intrusions of cunning and of effrontery The story 
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of the “ WMte Mice” is well known ; and in the humorous “ History 
of the Haunch of Venison/' Goldsmith has recorded another instance 
of his being duped. This could not be entirely out of simplicity; for 
he, who could so well embody and record the impositions of Master 
Jenkinson, might surely have penetrated the schemes of more ordinary 
swindlers. But Goldsmith could not give a refusal; and, being thus 
cheated with his eyes open, no man could be a surer or easier victim 
to the impostors whose arts he could so well describe. He might 
certainly have accepted the draft on neighbour Flamborough, and in¬ 
dubitably would have made the celebrated bargain of the gross of green 
spectacles. With this gullibility of temper was mixed a, hasty and 
eager jealousy of his own personal consequence: he unwillingly 
admitted that anything was done better than he himself could have 
performed it; and sometimes made himself ridiculous by hastily 
undertaking to distinguish himself upon subjects which lie did not 
understand. But with these weaknesses, and with that of carelessness 
in his own affairs, terminates all that censure can say of Goldsmith. 
The folly of submitting to imposition may be well balanced with the 
universality of his benevolence ; and the wit which his writings 
evince more than counterbalances his defects in conversation, if these 
*ould be of consequence to the present and future generations. “ As 
a writer,” says Dr. Johnson, “ he was of the most distinguished class. 
Whatever he composed, he did it better than any other man could. 
And whether V7e regard him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a 
historian, he was one of the first writers of his time, and will ever 
stand in the foremost class.” 


Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to the department of 
the novelist only one work—the inimitable “Vicar of Wakefield.” 
We have seen that it was suppressed for nearly two years, until the 
publication of the “ Traveller” had fixed the author s fame.. Goldsmith 
had. therefore, time for revisal, but he did not employ it. i Ce had 
been paid for his labour, as he observed, and could have profited 
nothing by rendering the work ever so perfect. This, however, was 
false reasoning, though not unnatural in the mouth offthe author v/ko 
must earn daily bread by daily labour. The narrative, which in itself 
is as simple as possible, might have been cleared of certain impro¬ 
babilities, or rather impossibilities, which it now exhibits. We cannot, 
for instance, conceive bow Sir "William Thornhill should conti ive to 
masquerade under the name of Burckell among his own tenantry, and 
upon his own estate; and it is absolutely impossible to see how h 
nephew, the son, doubtless, of a younger brother (since Sir V illiam 
inherited both title and property), should be nearly as old as the 
Baronet himself. It may be added, that the character of Burchell, or 
Sir William Thornhill, is in itself extravagantly unnatural. A man 
of his benevolence would never have so long left his nephew in the 
possession of wealth which he employed to the worst of pin poses. 
Far less would he have permitted his dfcheme upou Olivia in a great 
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measure to succeed, nml ilia). h|hjii S | )|il | ia i^* 0 to ftl u i] rind 

smiimnl inn ; lor. in lln- In binetaiU }«) <><•«« '"'l, Bom o ith 

■?v, iigH ba 

be £T5S SZmSt** the tenor of the 


lint whatever uoiocis. . . .1. w j(|, 

t*S-fUW thn Vi, 

Wakefield”.J them< delidouemor 



oil which the human min,I was ever employed. I he I' 11 '" 1 
character that of the simple Pastor himself'With_ell the worth and 
..xlvileiH-v which ought i„ distinguish the ambassador o( <>o>l t„ man, 
ami yet with just much „f pedantry and of l.ierary vamly M >m 
t,l B how that he is made of m, I mould, and sub 1 

failing, is one of the best and most . J.l<■asing pn ; -tmrs ever designed. 

\\ \< i)■,p 1 1;■ 11' iniiMt ible t<» [ • b*:iil limnamU , < 

SttXofTo™ Lpi. di 8; W.. a» V s I. 

vioQ+nr nf narent and of husband. His excellent helpmate, wan an 
lier motherly cunning and housewifely prudence, loving and reap*•> >»K 

her husband, but ^ntiu plotting his wisest edwmes, at the dicUtcs 
of maternal vanity, forms an excellent countei part. B - . 

children around them, their quiet labour and domestic * ' 

„ fireside picture of such a perfect kind, as pcinaps i 
noXre else equalled It is sketched indeed from common life, and w 
a strong contrast to the exaggerated and extraordinary chanict.-£ a«.d 
incidents which are the resource of those ^liU Ba^es 

make it their business to elevate and surpnse; but the >y snn 
t- u v of this charming book renders the pleasure it affords more 
nermanent We read the “Vicar of Wakefield” in youth and in age 

to it «ai. and again, «d Urn fl» mm*, j'" “J 1 " 
who contrives so weU to reconcile <i» to toman nature. TRhrimm 
choose the pathetic and distressing incidents of the fire, the scenes a. 
thp ia.il or the lighter and humorous parts of the story, we find the 
best 3 and truest sentiments enforced in the most hea-utdul language; 
and nerhans there are few characters ot purer dignity have oeei 
desenbed than that of the excellent pastor, rising above sorrow and 
oppression, and labouring for the conversion of those felons into 
whose company he had been thrust by his villauous crulitou 
many works of this class, the critics must apologize for or censure 
particular passages in the narrative, as unfat to be perused by youth 
and innocence. But the wreath ot Goldsmith ls unsullud, he r 
to exalt virtue and expose vice; and he accomplished his task_ in <i 
manner which raises him to the highest rank among British authoi 
We close his volume with a sigh that such an authoi should h 
written so little from the stores of his own genius, and that he shouh 
have been so prematurely removed from the sphere of Uu-iatuie, •• u.c 

he so highly adorned. 
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F sill the men distinguished in this or any other age, ' N Jmpmahm, 
U h.» left npon posterit y a. atom gMt v Zcerned. 

i nnv the verv uncouthness ot his gestures, 

Ins peculiauties, nay.jne VLry I only what he said, 

ot the nemrt Sffif« tor 1l.e lore ./detain, 

S, hon-mots did not give foil *» 

he is, in onr mind's eye, a persomhahon as lively a. that 

5 .W. having found 

but that slight Sketch is iar ^ eminent persons to whom 

“ Lite of Johnson, whidi, - > ; >aeii ^ iutomation and entertaining 

,t relates, the may be termed, without exception, 

th8 best parlour-window b . . , ., , v ,,i that it renders 

«* >“ lenn »eces.„ 

useless even the torn ot PV ?en(rrar>her onlv stands connected 

in this work, as the great Lexicogiapbe nii^ 
with the department ot factitious uanatiu. oy me u 

“ Rasselas.” . m . tlv reC alled, for the sake of uui- 

A few dates and tacts may be • J , . 0 g , er a few remaiks 

formity of plan, after which we will venture to o •- 

upon “ Rasselas,” aud the elm racter o Lichfaeld. where his 

Samuel Johnson was born and See he belonged 

fatherv a <•■untrv books* ler ot sonn ' L j-,, h hool- 
to its magistracy, lie was born 18tli September i<n. • 
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*» 0 ^ r r«s fix' 
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f", "^.! t.y a HorofulouB ^tenance. The indigoiioo of bw 

otherwise strong und « , . . . „ hi* father's death in 1731, 

,,;uv!.ts - '''''l^dhmtol OCo* o « vo l | M ,n, 11 1h Hiorlii.g. I" poverty, 
whonl.wthored in a bdocos j 0 J, uro a liim respect. How; 

received in the beet eooie^ of W* n^piace. ^ Aby8f)in j a * 
;iu.in|>t. the Iim" l.iii"ii <> rnhoblv led him, at a later period, 

4«,.;X«rX : ..t. 

which follows tlUS • nHrim»tcl to Bel Ul» a ‘ l>00l tQ 

considerably older than him . 0 pr0 ved unsuccessful} 

the neighbonrhwd of Liohfield^J * P f< . attended 

by David Garrick. John ... hod w,t ' t . "l Garrick was to 
be hL to the law—fate had different doBigns for both. . 

There is Uttle doubt, that upon hie outset mJ. .'. ™, ^. 

in full foroe the ills which a oil the unpro^ b&bo ij for £ reat i 
v , ' 1 VVj"’ ^is Splendid* imitation of Juvenal. “ London,” u 

satire, was the first ot i tl ,. lt 0 f it* more brilliant ane- 

public; yet neither its ceie 7* , . , an( j pathetic morality 

..™»d.r dry 

of which has often extraotea ave the pool from the irlc- 

ovei* pages professedly sentiment - traeefy of “ Irene” was 

»L? SSTid " .•««?• con. '..ned m 

po'T- t ss SSffiX X titotbn, » 

thellnSe How iUs eluted is weUknown, and sufficiently eur- 
the langua„-. . . b learned author was a stranger to the 

prising, c ^ n IJ i-i i.’ngrlish is radically grounded, and that 
Northern languages, on which hnglisli is laaitauy g ^ 

the discoveries in grammar since made hy Horns Aomm,we 

unknown. In the meantime, the publication ol tue Rambler, tnoug 
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not very successful during its progress, stamped the character of the 
author as one of the first moral writers o; the age, and as eminently 
qualified to write, and even to improve, the English language. 

In 1752 Johnson was deprived of his wife, a loss which he appears 
to have felt most deeply. After her death, society, the best of which 
was now open to a man who brought such stores to increase its 
pleasures, seems to have been his principal enjoyment, and his great 
resource when assailed by the malady of mind which embittered his 
solitary moments. 

The “Idler/ scarcely so popular as the “Rambler,” followed in 
1758. In 1759 “ Rasselas” was hastily composed, in order to pay the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral, and some small debts which she had 
contracted. This beautiful tale was written in one week, and sent in 
portions to the printer. Johnson told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he 
never afterwards read it over! The publishers paid the author a 
hundred pounds, with twenty-four more when the work came to a 
second edition. 

The mode in which “ Rasselas” was composed, and the purposes for 
which it was written, show that the author’s situation was still embar* 
rassed. But his circumstances became more easy in 1762, when a 
pension of 300Z. placed him beyond the drudgery of labouring for mere 
subsistence. It was distinctly explained, that this grant was made on 
public grounds alone, and intended as homage to Johnson’s services for 
literature. But two political pamphlets, “The False Alarm/’ and 
that upon the “ Falkland Islands,” afterwards showed that the author 
was grateful. 

In 1765, pushed forward by the satire of Churchill, Johnson pub¬ 
lished his subscription Shakspeare, for which proposals had been long 
in circulation. 

'Flie author’s celebrated “ Journey to the Hebrides” was published 
in 1775. Whatever might be his prejudices against Scotland, its 
natives must concede that his remarks concerning the poverty and 
barrenness of the country, tended to produce those subsequent exer¬ 
tions which have done much to remedy the causes of reproach. The 
Scots were angry because Johnson was not enraptured with their 
scenery, which, from a defect of bodily organs he could not appreciate, 
or even see; and they appear to have set rather too high a rate on the 
hospitality paid to a stranger, when they contended it should shut 
the mouth of a literary traveller upon all subjects but those of pane¬ 
gyric. Dr. Johnson took a better way of repaving the civilities he 
received, by exercising kindness and hospitality in London to all such 
friends as he had received attention from in Scotland. 

His pamphlet, entitled “Taxation no Tyranny/’ which drew upon 
nim wrath from those who supported the American cause, is written 
in a train of high Toryism, and tended to promote an event pregnant 
with much good and evil, the separation ot the mother country from 
the American colonies. 
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In 1777 he waa engaged in one of bin m<ut pi<-asing» nn well almost 
popular works, 41 The Lives of the British Pmdn t " whico ho executed 
with a degree of critioal force and talent which hoe seldom !••«•" 

oentrutod. * ^ 

Johnson^ laborious and distinguished com-r irn.mmlrd in 17 

when virtue was deprived of a stead y supporter, society "I a ljriliiiu 
ornament, and literature of a successful cultivator* The lattei part oi 
his life was honours 1 with general applause* f<*r none wa por< ior u 
nate in obtaining and preserving the friendship of the wise and the 
worthy. Th us loved and venerated, Johnson might I*■> * Ij i ,r °- 

non need lumpy. But Heaven, iu whoso eyes strength in weakne . per¬ 
mitted his faculties to bo clouded occasion ally with that morbid auOC- 
tion of tho spirits, which disgraced his talents by prejudices, and h 

manners by rudeness. . . 

When wo consider the runic winch Dr. <)• miisoo held, not only in 

literature, but in society, we catinot help figuring him to ourselves * J 
the benevolent giant of some fairy tale, whoc kindnesses and courte¬ 
sies are still mingled with a part of the rugged IV rocity imputed to the 
fabulous Sons ol An :ik; or rather, perhaps, like a Koman Dictator, 
fetched from his farm, whose wi 'lom and heroism Still relished ot hi 
rustic occupation. And there were times when, with all Johnson's 
wisdom, and alibis wit, this rudeness of disposition, and the sacrifices 
and submissions which he unsparingly exacted, wero so great, that 
even his kind and devoted admirer, Mrs. Thrale, seems at length to 
have thought that the honour of being Johnson’s hostess was almost 
counterbafanced by the tax which he exacted on her time ui 


patience. 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and manner, was no igno¬ 
rance of what was fit to be done in society, or how far each individual 
ought to suppress his own wishes in favour of those with whom he 
associates; for, theoretically, uo man understood the rules of good 
breeding better than Dr. Johnson, or could act more exactly in confor¬ 
mity with them, when the high rank of those with whom he was in 
company for the time required that he should put the necessary con¬ 
straint upon himself. But during the greater part of his life, he had 
been in a great measure a stranger to the higher society, i a which such 
restraint is necessaiy ; and it may be fairly presumed that the indul¬ 
gence of a variety of little selfish peculiarities, which it is the object of 
good breeding to suppress, became thus familiar to him. The con¬ 
sciousness of his own mental superiority in most companies which he 
frequented, contributed to his dogmatism ; and when he had attained 
his eminence as a dictator in literature, like other potentates, he was 
not averse to a display of his authority: resembling in this particular 
Swift, and one or two other men of genius, who have had the bad taste 
to imagine that their talents elevated them above observance of the 
common rules of society. It must be also remarked, that in Johnson’s 
time, the literary society of London was much more con lined than at 
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present and that he sat the Jupiter of a little circle, sometimes indeed 
noddin" approbation, but always prompt, on the slightest contradic¬ 
tion to launch the thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. He was. iu a 
word, despotic, and despotism will occasionally lead the best ffisposi- 
1 ions into unbecoming abuse of power. It is not likely that any one 
will a<*ain enjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, the singular 
degree of submission which was rendered to Johnson by all around 
■ ., i :ireserved commutiicati ,,| i~‘ *d liiends, rather than the 

spleen of enemies, have occasioned his character being exposed in all 

its shadows, as well as its lights. But those, when summed and 
counted, amount only to a few narrow-minded prejudices concerning 
country and party, from which few ardent tempers remain entirely 
free an over-zeal in politics, which is an ordinary attribute ot the 
British character, and some violences and solecisms in manners, which 
left his talents, morals, and benevolence, a Ice unimpeachable. 


Of “ Rasselas,” translated into so many languages, and so widely 
circulated through the literary world, the merits have been long justly 
appreciated It was composed in solitude and sorrow; and the me¬ 
lancholy cast of feeling which it exhibits, sufficiently evinces the tem¬ 
per of the author's mind. The resemblance, in some respects, betwixt 
the tenor of the moral and that of “Camlide,” is striking, and John¬ 
son himself admitted, that if the authors could possibly have seen 
each other’s manuscript, they could not have escaped the charge ot 
plagiarism. But they resemble each other like a wholesome and a 
poisonous fruit. Tim object of the witty Frenchman is to induce a 
distrust of the wisdom of the great Governor of the Universe, by pre¬ 
suming to arraign him of incapacity before the creatures ot Ins will. 
Johnson uses arguments drawn from the same premises, with the 
benevolent view of encouraging men to look to another and a bett< 
world, for the satisfaction of wishes, which in this seem only to be 
awakened in order to be disappointed. The one is a hend—a merry 
devil we errant—who scoffs at and derides human misenea ; the other, 
a friendly 3 though grave philosopher, who shows us the nothingne 
of earthly hopes, to teach ns that our atlections ought to be placed 

higher. 4 . . . , 

The work can scare !"■ termed a narrative, being in a great measure 

void of incident; it is rather a set of moral dialogues on the various 

vicissitudes of human life, its follies, its tears, its hopes, its wishes, 

and the disappointment iu which all terminate. The style is m 

Johnson’s best manner; enriched and rendered sonorous by the 

triads and quaternions which he so much loved, and balanced wit 1 

,n art which perhaps he derived trom the learned Sir Ihomas 
Brown. The reader may sometimes complain, with Boswell, that 
the uualleviated picture of human helplessness and misery, leaves 
sadness upon the mind after perusal. But the moral is to be found n 
the conclusion of the " Vanity of Human Wishes,” a poem which 
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(pdQitB of tllG Hiim^ inolaneln >ly 
Bimiu of morality: 


sill>i**<*t< r and cIohoh 


with liiin Biildimn 


I'onr forth thy fervours for & healthful mind, 
oiu'diniit passions, niul ii will resigned; 

I'nr Ijovo, which acArco collective man can liiif 

ji* or |*uti«'i.. m>v r< ij'it o’or tmiisrnulrd ill; 

For I'aiili, Hint., |mnling for ft hupplor H " at t 
(\units doath kind naturo’s signal of ivtn al ; 

'I’lumo goods for mail tin* laws of Jlrav* n nrdniii ; 

These goods He grants, who grouts tin* powor to gam; 
Wit h tln'Ho ci'h'siinl Wisdom culms trio nuuu, 

Ami makes Urn happiness she euunot liml. 
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L AURENCE STERNE was one of those few authors who har? 

anticipated the labours of the biographer, and left to the world 
what they desired should be known of their family and their life. It 
is but a slight sketch, however, addressed to his daughter, and sto; *s 
short just where the reader becomes most interested in its progress, 
being very succinct in all which regards the author’s personal history. 

“ Roger Sterne,* (says this narrative), grandson to Archbishop 
Sterne, Lieutenant in Han da side's regiment, was married to Agnes 
Hebert, widow of a captain of a good family. Her family name was 
(I believe) Nuttle;—though, upon recollection, that was the name of 
her father-in-law, who was a noted sutler in Flanders, in Queen Anne’s 
wars, where my father married his wife's daughter (N.B. he was in 
debt to him), which was in September 25,1711, old style.—This Nuttle 
had a son by my grandmother,—a fine person of a man, but a grace¬ 
less whelp !—what became of him I know not.—The family (if any left) 
live now at Clonmel, in the south of Ireland; at which town I was 


# Mr. Sterne was descended from a family of that name in Suffolk, one of which 
settled in Nottinghamshire. The following genealogy is extracted from Thoresby’s 
u Ducutus Leodinensis,” p. 215. 

Simon Sterne, of Mansfkld. 


Dr. Hi chard Sterne, 
Archbishop of York, 
ob. June, 1683. 


Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Dickinson, 
ob. 1670. 


11 

Richard Sterne, 
of York and 
Kilviugton, 
Esq. 1700. 


William Sterne, 
of Munslield. 


|i 

Richard. 


9 

1 I 


Richard, 


Jaqnes, inn, 
ob. 1750. 


J 8 - 

Simon Sterne, 
of Elvington 
and 11* ax, 
ob. 17v3. 


I 


Mary, daughter and 

heiress of Roger 
Jaques, of Elving- 
ton, uear York. 





i ^ 

Elizabeth, 


tJ 6 

Frances, 
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1 h> ru. Novt' 111 1mt .! 1, 171:;, few <biyn after my mother arrived IVm.i 
Dunkirk.—My birthday wus oininmi.. \n my pom* hither, who wuh the 
day of our arrival, with many other brave oflicerH, broke, nfld Wttt 
nil rift into tho wide world, with n wilo find two children ; 1 hr rMi*i 01 
winch wuh Mary. Sho wuh horn at Lisle, in french I lumh > 

J uly 10, 171J, new stylo.—This child WUH the most unlm t mm I : — 

Sho married one Wooiuuuh, in Dublin* who used her most unnu 
cifully;—spout- his substance, bocunie ft bunk nipt, nm 1 leit my 
Mster to shift for herself g which hIio was able to do but for a 
months, for sho wont to a friend’s house in the country, u ml died of a 

hroken heart. Slie w;ts a most beautiful woman, *>t n (in 1, fi ff ui<*, ami 
deserved a better lute. Tim r.gimeiif in which my father : erved being 
broke, ho loft Ireland ns soon an I was able to be carried, with the rest 
of his family, and came to tho family seat at Klvington, near Fork, 
where his mother lived. She was daughter to Sir Roger Jacques, and 
an heiress. There we sojourned for about ten months, when the 
regiment was established, and our household decamped with bag and 
b gage for Dublin.—Within amonth of our arrival, my tat her leltu , 
bemg ordered to Exeter; where, in a sad winter, my mother and her 
two children followed him, travelling from Liverpool, by land, to 
Plymouth.—(Melancholy description of this journey not necessary to 
be transmitted here.)—-In twelve months we were all sent hack to 
Dublin,— My mother, with three of us (for she lay-in at Plymouth of a 
boy, Joram), took ship at Bristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow *po 
from being cast away, by a leak springing up in the vessel.— At 
length, after many perils and struggles, we got to Dublin. There my 
father took a large house, furnished it, and in a year and a halt’s time 
spent a great deal of money. In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen, all unhinged again; the regiment was ordered,. with 
many others, to the Isle of Wight, in order to embark for Spain in the 
Vigo expedition. We accompanied the regiment, and were driven into 
Milford Haven, but landed at Bristol; from thence, by land, to 
Plymouth again, aud to the Isle of Wight;—where, I remember, we 
stayed encamped some time before the embarkation of the troops— 
(in this expedition, from Bristol to Hampshire, we lost poor Joram,— 
a pretty boy, four years old, of the smallpox)—my mother, sisl and 
myself, remained at the Isle of Wight during the Vigo expedition, and 
until the regiment had got back to Wicklow, in Ireland"; from whence 
my father sent for us.—We had poor Joram’s loss supplied, during mu- 
stay in the Isle-of Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, born September 
the twenty-third, one thousand seven hundred and nineteen.—This 
pretty blossom fell at the age of three years, in the barracks of Dublin. 
She was, as I well remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made to last 
long,—as were most of my father’s babes. We embarked for Dublin, 
and had ail been cast away by a most violent storm ; but through the 
intercessions of my mother, the captain was prevailed upon to turn 
hack into Wales, where we stayed a month, and at length got into 
Dublin, aud travelled by land to Wicklow; where my father had for 
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some weeks given us over for lost. We lived in the barracks at 
Wicklow one year—(one thousand seven hundred and twenty) when 
Ipviieher (so called after Colonel Devijelier) was born; from thence 
wodlcamped to stay half a year with Mr. Peatherston, a clergyman, 
about seven miles from Wicklow; who, being a relation of my mother s, - 
invited us to his parsonage at Animo.* It was m this paush, during / 
our stay, that 1 had that wonderful escape m falling through a mill- 
raer whilst the mill was going, and ot being taken up unhurt , the 
. iovv is incredible, but known for truth in all that part oI Ireland, 
where hundreds of the common people flocked to see me. Prom hence 
we followed the regiment to Dublin, where we lay m the barracks a 
year. In this year (one thousand seven hundred and twenty-one) I 

in the north of Ireland. We all decamped; but got no further 
than Droghedathence ordered to Mullingar, forty miles west, 
where, by Providence, we stumbled upon a kind relation, a collatei al 

descendant from Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to c ^ le ’ 
kindly entertained us for a year, and sent, us to tlie legiment to 
Oarrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, &c- A most rueful and tedious 
iourney had we all (in March) to Oarrickfergus, where we armed in 
six or seven days.-Little Devijeher here died; he was three years old; 
he had been lift behind at nurse at a farmhouse near Wicklow, but 
wa« fetched to us by my father the summer alter:—another child sent 
toafuTpK Su»n' This tote, too, loft >,s bohtod m tin. ytory 

did near Halifax, with an able master! ^ 
time, till, by God’s care of me, my Cousin Sterne, of Etangtcm, 
bpcame a father to me, and sent me to the university, &c., &c. To 
pursue the thread of our story, my father’s regiment was, the year 
after ordered to Londonderry, where another sister was brought forth, 
Catherine still living; but most unhappily estranged from me by my 
2d*SfiE aid her own folly. From this station the regiment 

was sent to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, where mv father wasi run 
through the body by Captam Phillips* in a duel (the qaanel began 
l.,W- S a:(mose!) with much difficulty he survived, though with an 
impaired constitution, which was not able to withstand the hardships 
it was put to; for he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon fell by the 
country fever, which took away liis senses first, and made a child of 
him ■ and then, in a month or two, walking about coiitinua y wi ou 

breathed his last, which was at Port Antonio, on the north of the 


* Ti.io vMliw or rather hamlet, is within a few miles of the romantic lake 
caHo.1 oiandolow, Ob 

antiquities, called the seven oi muies. ^ "... • ..m.,,,,, tradition 

remarkable risk long existed; and his escape still lives in village ti.ul ti . 
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island. My father was a little mart man, active to 

all exercises, imisl. pnl.icnl. < >1 lul.ignu nn< ' i "PI’ 01 1 . . H(I|M ,.. 

pleased God to »ve him full measure. ' . disnositioii voi<l <<l all 

design ■ mid ... innocent in his own intentions, that lm hiihj > 

inic •' si) 1 hat yon might ..h-al.-l hi.nt.-n tunes'"'J 

not been miificiont & your i> ln r" ;:r - . \\^\ v .ii 

I ini'il at 1 Lalifax till about the latter end „ that . o 

•^tsfarsagsnffSBSS 

z, i ■■i. ..- s? “ S® 

m largo capital letters, Li A U. BliyxwsiMi wi l, ( fc,r<* me*. 

whiimcd me. M v master was very much hurt at thin, amiLean U^ * > 

thil never siionid (lint name lie elfaeed, for 1 wusaboy ot genius, am 
waaBnw lSSdSe to preferment. This expression made moforget 

S SZZ 1 Ed received. In the year thirty-two* my «■»«*■» 

„i,™i,y. ■ i-wj <«“ “ 

menced a friendship with Mr. Jrl-, which nas nw ,, *?. . 

sides. I then came to York, and my uncle got methelv g « 
Sutton; and at York I became acquainted with, your UMrthffl,JJf* 

courted her for two yearsshe owned she liked iSte JSLTmw 

herself not rich enough, or mo too poor, ® 4 often I believe 

went to her sister’s in S ; and I wrote to her often. 1 Dcncve 

then she was partly determined to have me, hut would not say so. At 

her■ return she fell into a consumptionand one evening that I was 

Sing by her, with an almost broken heart to sec her so ill she saal. 

Ion" to live ! but I have left you every shilling of my fortune. U P° 
that she showed me her will. This generosity overpowered^me. It 
pleased God that she recovered, and I married her in the year 1741. 
My nnclet and myself were then upon very good terms ; for he soon 
got me the Prebendary of York;-buthe quarrelled with me alter- 

wards, because I would not write paragraphs in the ''p^rtv vvork 
though he was a party man, I was not, and detested »ueh duty wor^ 
thinking it beneath me. From that period he became my bitterest 
enemy.1 By inv wife's means I got the living of Stillington ; a luuid 
ofliers tn the south had promised her that, if she manned a clergyman 
in Yorkshire, when the living became vacant he would make hei a 


* Ho was admitted of Jesus College, iu the University of Cambridge, till. July, 
1733, under tho tuition of Mr. Cannon. 

Matriculated 29th March, 1735. -noe 

Admitted to tho degree of B.A. iu January, 173b. 

Admitted M.A. at the commencement of 1740. 

t Jamies Sterne, LL.D, He was prebendary of Durham, Canon Residentiary, 
Precentor, and Prebendary of York, Rector of Rise, and Rector of Hornsey-cum- 
lliston both in the East Riding of the county of York. Ho died June 9th, 17o9. 

t it has, however, been insinuated, that lie for some time wrote a periodical 
electioneering paper at York, in defence of the Whig interest. 
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compliment of it. I JTOwiind near twenty years at Sutton, doing 

,]„t y at both V'l ■ ■ I hud then very i;.I healt h. Hooka, paint in- 

fiddling, and sin x it ing, wen m v amusements. _ As to the Squire of the 
nari~h?'l c v we were OB a my friendly footing; but at 

>tilliii£rton, the family of the C!-s showed us every kindness: twas 


most truly olti able to be within a nulo and a halt ot an amiable 
family, who n * over cordial friends. In thr soar 17C0, I took a 
house at York for your nn Imr and ymn olt, and wont up to London 
to publish* BV two first volumes of Shandy.f In that year Lord 
Falcon bridge presented me with tho curacy of Coxwould: a sweet 
retircmeri n oom{arison of Si 1 11 < • n. In sixty-two I went to Franco 
before the peace was concluded ; ami you both followed me. I lett you 
both in France, and in two years after, I went to Italy tor the 
recovery of my health; and, when I milled upon you, I tried to engage 
your mother to return to England with me :J she and yourself are at 
length come, and I have had the inexpressible joy of seeing my girl 

everything I wished for. , j ie 

“I have set down these 'particulars relating to my family and selj 

tor my a case hereafter she might have a cariosity, or a ft inder 

motive, to know them” 


v 


To these notices, the following brief account of his death has been 

added bv another writer„ , ,, , ,, , » 

“ As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing, hath brought down the account ot 

bin If until within a few months of his >I■ iUi,it remains only to 
mention, that he left York about the end of the year 17(17, and came 
to London, in order to publish ‘ The Sentimental Journey, which he 

1, -1 writ'i n durum' 1 he |-r.ling snniiin r :i( Ins favourite In mg 01 

Cox w, mid. His health had been for some time decliumg ; but he con- 
tinned to visit his friends, and retained his usual flow of spirits, in 


• Tlio first edition was printed in the preceding year at York, 
t The following is tin- order iu which Mr. Sterne’s publications appeared: 

17 ,7 The Casa of Elijah and the Widow of Zarepbath considered A Chanty 
;... preached on Good Friday, April 17, 1747, for the support of two chanty 

“tm Tf^Abnses of Consc ience. forth in a sermon preached in the catho- 
dral elinreii . Peter, York, at the Summer Assizes, before the Hon. Ml. Baron 
Clive and the Hon. Mr. Baron Sinythe, on Sunday, July 2J, uoU. 

1750. Vol. 1 and 2 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. Vol. 3 and l of Tristram Shandy. 

1762. Vol. 5 and 6 of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and S of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vols. 3, 4, and 5, and 6 of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 


1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his works were published after his death. 

\ F i this passage, it appears that the present account of Mr, Sterne fl lute and 

Family were written about six months only before his death* 
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February, 1768, be began to perceive the approaches of death; and 
with the concern of a .good man, and the aoluntude °f an “ ec T, 
parent, devoted his attention to the future welfare a£ fau■ ' ,l f 1 l.V 

and worn-out frame submitted to fate on the 

ground belonging to the parish of St George, Hanover Square, on the 

been indebted to strangers for a monument very unworthy of his 
memory; on which the following lines are inscribed 


Near to this Place 
Lies the Body of 

The Reverend Laurence Sterne, a.m. 
Died September 13, 1708,* 

Aged 53 Years.” 


To these Memoirs we can only add a few circumstances. The Ar 
bishop of York, referred to as great-grandfather of the authoi, was 
Dr. Richard Sterne, who died in June, 1683. The family came from 
Suffolk to Nottinghamshire, and are described by Guillam as faring 
Or a cheveron, between three crosses flory sable. Ike crest is that 
Starling proper, which might incur the censure of a zealous herald. 
It is a" nun upon Estourneau, the French for a starling, as ap¬ 
proaching to the proper name Sterne. This may be termed cantm<i, 
Fn thT armorial language, but the pen of Yorick has rendered it 

^Sterne’ was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, and took the 
degree of Master of Arts there in 1740. His protector and patron, m 
the outset of life, was his uncle Dr. ,J aques Sterne, who was DreU ndary 
of Durham, Canon Residentiary, Precentor, and Prebendary ol York, 
with other good preferments. Dr. Sterne was a keen Whig, and 
zealous supporter of the Hanoverian succession. The politics 01 the 
times being extremely violent, he was engaged in many controversies, 
particularly with Dr. Richard Burton, a surgeon and man-miclwite, 
whom he had arrested upon a charge of high treason, during the atiair 
of 1745. Laurence Sterne, in the Memoir which precedes these notices, 
represents himself as having quarrelled with his uncle, because he 
would not assist him with his pen in controversies of this description ; 
" yet there is reason to believe he adopted his kinsman s enmities m 
some degree, since he consigned Dr. Burton to paintul immortality, 

under the name of Dr. Slop. . . 

When settled in Yorkshire, Sterne has represented his time as much 

engaged with books* music* and painting"* Ihc ioriner seems to hav© 


* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this date is erroneous. 
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bepn in a great measure supplied by the library of Skelton Castle, the 

; • the Utv and indecent collection, cut,tied " Crazy t ales, where 
there is a very humorous description of his ancient residence, under 
t • name of Crazy Castle. This library had the same cast ot antiquity 
vhieh belonged to the Castle itself, and doubtless contained much of 
uSSubtuffl »»™nt lfemt.re, in ,.lmh the Jnbonr «nd mgmnto 
of Sterne contrived to find a mine. Until 1769, Sterne 1. ly 
printed two sermons; but in that year he surprised ‘ u- world by 

states himself,-in a letter to a friend, as being “ tired of employing his 
brains for other people's advantage—a foolish sacrifice I have made 
for some years to an ungrateful person.” This passage probably 
alludes to his quarrel with liis uncle; and as he mentions having taken 
a small house in Tort for the education ot lus daughter, it is piobnble 

famous. “Tristram, however, procured the author both tame and 
nrofit ' The brilliant genius, which mingled with so much real or 
KSod eccentricity, taping »»toninl..nc nt ot A. *3™ 

of those who attempted to discover the meaning of passages winch 
really had none, gave the book a most extraordinary degree of eclat. 

Storne waifSot on good terms with his professional brethren: he had 
too much wit and too little forbearance in the use of it ; too muc 
vivarity and too little respect for his cloth and character, to.maintain 
tbe formalities or even the decencies, ot the clerical station, am, 
moreover lie had, in the full career of his humour, assigned to some 

didresent X ilk that they were certainly witty, and probably 

of thTw t which accompanies the infliction! although it is what jesters 
HZ££ expect, is" as reasonable as to desire a woodman to 

pierced. Th? tumult was loud on all les; 

taSSSZ, and U» turn* Stone y m pro porty-Tb, 

author therefore triumphed, and bid the entM “?nce. I*aK» 
_ tf ..i.pfl -ind vielted ” lie says, in one ot his letters, eitliei trom ceuar 

o^amt writ" what X will! and besides, must expect to have a party 

ra f abuse and ill-will, they were eflectually aemng the mteresto 
both of myself and works, they would be more quiet; ^t it 1 ms been 
the fate of my betters, who have found tlm "" 
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III 

And 


t lio way to heaven, through much tribulni ion ; mm< 1 till I 'bull have 
tho honour b> bo ns much maltreated ns Rabelais mol Swill w<*ro, I 
must. continue humble, bo* 1 liuvo not filled up tho moasuFO of Imlf 

their persecutions,” # t . . n 

The author wont t<> London to enjoy his fame, ami mot with all 

that attention wliich tho j>u 1 >lio gives to men of notorxoty» He boasi 

oC being engaged fourteen dinners deep* and received t hi * Imspii.alit 
as a tribute; while his contemporaries saw the festivity in a very 

different light. “Any man who has a name, <>r who has the power of 
pleasing,” snid Johnson, “will be very generally invited in London. 
The mcm Sterne, I am told, baa had engagements for throe months. 
Johnson’s feelings of morality and respect for the priesthood led hi 
to speak of St true with contempt} but when Goldsmith added, “ Ai 
a very dull follow/’ ho replied with his emphatic, “ Why, no, su . 

The two first volumes of “Tristram” proved introduotors—singular 
in their character certainly—to two volumes of sermons, which tin- 
simple name of tho llcv. Laurenco Sterne (ore yet lie became known as 
the author of this wild and capricious offspring oi fancy), would nev< V 
have recommended to notice, but which were sought for and read 
eagerly under that of Yorick. They maintained the character of the 
author for wit, genius, and eccentricity. 

The third and fourth volumes of “Tristram” appeared in 1761, and 
the fifth and sixth in 1762. Both these publications were as popular 
as the two first volumes. The seventh and eighth, which came forth 
in 1765, did not attract so much attention. The novelty was in a great 
measure over; and although they contain some of the most beautiful 
passages which ever fell from the author’s pen, yet neither Uncle Toby 
nor his faithful attendant were sufficient to attract the public favour 
in the same degree as before. Thus the popularity of this singular 
work was for a time impeded by that peculiar and affected style, wliich 
had at first attracted by its novelty, but which ceased to please when 
it was no longer new. Four additional volumes of sermons appeared 
in 1766 ; andin 1767 the ninth and last volume of “ Tristram Shandy.” 
“ I shall publish,” he says, “ but one this year ; and the next I shall 
begin a new work of four volumes, which when finished, I shall continue 
‘ Tristram’ with fresh spii’it.” 

The new work was unquestionably his “ Sentimental Journeyfor 
wliich, according to the evidence of La Fleur, Sterne lmd made mnch 
larger collections than were ever destined to see the light. The 
author’s health was now become extremely feeble; and his Itali m 
travels were designed, if possible, to relieve his consumptive com¬ 
plaints. The remedy proved unsuccessful; yet he lived to arrive in 
England, and to prepare for the press the first part of the “ Sentimental 
Journey,” which was published in 1768. 

In this place we may insert with propriety those notices of Sterne 
and his valet La Fleur, which appear in Mr. Davis's interesting selec¬ 
tion of anecdotes, which he has entitled an “ Olio/' 

“ La Fleur was born in Burgundy. When a mere child he conceives 

38 ' 
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„ , ,-passion to see the world, and at eight years of age ran away 
from lns parents. J^^fbread, and a straw-bed amongst the 

- «>. m *- ■* 

Paris sJmTin-r with wonder the objects tlmt surrounded bun, he was 
P S*Xv a d?tunraer who easily enlisted him m the service. For 

£s i.^rtJ!SESSZ 

nation, ami, oxcna 0 , ,, exr)e( jj en t Si be made hi 3 way to Mon- 

• y 'r'wbfrfhe hitroduced himself to Yarenne, who fortunately toot 
•i! foncv to him The little accommodations he needed were given bun 

^Wi^d ^°deem b edS 

r*f g, “ih w^ J s£' IZ * 

rSIE sfesns;* 

tsste t ** rti aftM sws 

together by his sem^^he wtnrnedtp^ SendJ him,— 

W. l'r..la> <«», ~j «;'>«» «!'; I*'« Klu«d R LU Mk 

ousiuess, that he was inefficient to support them both, 

guidance the little tiacu. _ h ad fl e j. A stadlmg com- 

ilc returned in Maich, 171 -s - _ se duccd her from 

pany of comedians passing ir01 § i . i vlvc *ever since reached him. 

te Vri' ?&»£ £&s£ 

Mp"*..>> «* 
required, La Fleur was never yet wanting. 


1 


Jl «* 

T „V , t o T?lMir’< account of himself, (contiinn - >tr Davis.) 

the’ VSSt*& preceding obtained from him 
L’orboittti. 
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•* Tlii>vo were moments,” scticL La Flour, which my master ;i \ ■ 
ju iuvd Huulc into tho deepest dejection —when his calls upon me for 

Illy : ‘ i ■ l \ i i ’ < 1 ’; uric sn ‘v|i|u|||, thsl I SOItlOtllQdB OipWOhCD l.'lv pro Bed 

in 11 j m> ii his privn< w to suggest# whitt I thou dd might divo t hi 
melancholy. Ho uHr.l to smile at my well-meant /« il, and I r,,,| ld 
was happy to be relieved* Ai others,hoseemed to Jmvc received .» n< ■ 
soul—ho launched into the levity natural (t WlOfl pwy8* 8aid ZiQ I h 111 • 
** and cried gaily enough, 4 We** Ictr b(lffofi'H r f I t \v;i ; in ono of th< 
moments that he bccamo acquainted with the gidsette <>t lie* glove 
shop—she afterwards visited him at hifl lodgings, upon which La J* leui 
made not a single remark; hut on naming tho ftjf< T vlutmln lo 
other visitant, he exclaimed, ‘It was oortfliilly a pity sle v, . . *< 

pretty and petite? ” . 

The lady mentioned under the initial L., wastheHan|m ■ ■ humbertl; 
to the interest of this lady lie was indebted for the passport* the want 
of which began to make him seriously uneasy. Count de B. (Breteuil), 
notwithstanding the Shakspeare, La Fleur thinks, would have trouble-! 
himself little about him. Choiseul was minister at the time. 


“ Poor Maria 

Was, alas! no fiction.—When we came up to her,*' said La Fleur, 
“ s he was grovelling in the road like an infant, and throwing the dust 
ii 2 )on her head—and yet few were more lovely. Upon Sterne s acco 
ing her with tenderness, and raising her in his arms, she. collected 
herself, and resumed some composure—told him her tale of misery, and 
wept upon his breast—my master sobbed aloud.. I saw her gently 
disengage herself from his arms, and she sung him the service to th< 
Virgin; my poor master covered his face with his hands, and walked 
by her side to the cottage where she lived: there he talked earnestly 
to the old woman.” 

“ Every day,” said La Fleur, “ while we stayed there, I carried them 
meat and drink from the hotel, and when we departed from Aouliues, 
my master left his blessings and some money with the mother.-— 
How much,” added he, “ I know not—he always gave more than he 

could afford.” 

Sterne was frequently at a loss upon his travels for ready money. 
Remittances were become interrupted by war, and he had wrongly 
esi imated his expenses ; he had reckoned along the post-roads, without 
adverting to the wretchedness that was to call upon him in his way. 

u At many of our stages my master has turned to me with tears in 
his eyes—‘ These poor people oppress me, La lleur; how shall I re¬ 
lieve me ?' He wrote much, and to a late hour. ’ I told La Fleur 
the inconsiderable quantity he had published; he expressed extreme 
surprise. “ I know,” said lie.- “ upon our return from this tour, there 
was a large trunk completely filled with papers.”—“ Do you know 
anything of their tendency, La Fleur “ Yes ; they were miscel¬ 
laneous remarks upon the manners of the different nations he visited; 
and in Italy he was deeply engaged in making the most elaborate in- 
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. . ■ 4i,„ rliffrviri" governments of the towns, and the charac- 

qumes into the dittcrmg g various states.” 

teristic pecuharitiesof the Ital^^ ft of the Patrons of 

lo effect tni", tie - « AKsprved more Singular as it may 

^“sterne en<iS°o»°«lS to «M»k Miau. His valet acouind 

tt 7 , S tafth as onatomable.-" 1 the more wood.md at tin,, 
laid La Flenr,« as he must ^' e ,X n '” “tat 3taEe eras licentious 

jsssrasst* ssfti 

did not find them so.” _ 

The Bead Ass 


\ 


Was no invention. The mourner was as simple and affecting as Sterne 
his related. La Fleur recollected the circumstance perfectly. 


To Monks 

Sterne never exhibited any particular sympathy. La Fleur remem- 
KS pressing in upon him, to all of whom lus answer was the 

same— Mon fere, je mis occtype. Je sms pauvre eomme vous. 


Tn ’RVln-uarv 1768, Laurence Sterne, his frame exhausted hy 

tne lem la ; ne q that the cold came up higher; and whilst 

lr e ^n.fw^sTu 1 -52“ct “ rubbing his ancles and legs, he expired 
the assistant was m the act o g Ue ^ his deat h took plae 

without a groan. It was also le . , ,. and that the last 

Xt wtSlSS Mm" not m hj •*» I-* '<* * «* h “ d 

ance, to which he\imself frequently alludes. % *}“^ 3 thouali 

^hfvTZSteAad also a shrewd Jium^ ^ 

castic character, proper to the wit and tin .^mst, 

that which predominates in e poi ' ■ complained that it was 

marked by licence, better suiting the company ot the Lord \fu . 

Castle, than of the great moralist. H hasnatur 
with truth, that his temper was variable and uneq , 


r, 17 
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consequence of an irriti.M.. l-lily ...' nu>\ co»di, 

But wl will no«,m,..ily MW;- tb .,1 Urn l m ' '' h.V, , i 

a liiirsli, <>r habitually u, I.I-I"11n<»■ jt< "V , t j‘ || 1 r,„nlaeM of 
Mends, ami especially to In > daughter, bt * • ■ llilV0 been 

nliVi-tioii; and his resources such as they were, seem 
ulways at the command of thoso whom ho loved. 

Tf wn consider Sterne’s reputation as chiolly founded on “Tristram 

must bo regarded ns liable to two severe 'barges :~ilm ■ 

WSr«ed Vo justify Ho-licentious- 
ness of his humour Ey representing it « 

it islcd a Yorkshire lady of fortune and condition whether she 
had read his book*. ‘I have not, Mr. Sterne,” was the answer; « and. 
lo be nlahL with you, I am informed it is not proper for female 

by such stories! the book is like your young hen- the», g » 

tunics,) he shows at times a good deal that is usually concealed, . 

f 01 it cannot be said that the licentious humour of ‘ Tristram Shandy 
is of the kind which applies itself to the pwaon^ or w cate^^to 

handful of mud i. mithor a firebrand »«/ ■ 

but to fling it about in sport, argues coarseness of mind, and want ol 

CO S^rne m howevei-, began and ended by braving cemrare of the 
world in this particular. A remarkable' .passage m one of his lett • 
ahows how lightly he was sometimes disposed to treat the charge, 
and what is singular enough, his plan for turning it into ridicule 
seems to have been serious. “ Crebillon (le fils) has made a convention 
with me which, if lie is not too lazy, will he no bad persiflage. As 
soon as I get to Toulouse, he has agreed to write me an expostul ury 
letter on the indecencies of T. Shand.y—which is to he answered by 
recrimination upon the liberties in his own works. These are to 
printed together—Crebillon against Sterne—St^agamrtCrebfflon 
—the copy to be sold, and the money equally divided: this is good 

^ In like manner, the greatest admirers of Sterne must own, that his 
style is affected, eminently, and in a degree which even lus wit and 
pathos are inadequate to support. The style ot Rabelais, which he 
assumed for his model, is to the highest excess rambling, excursive, 
and intermingled with the greatest absurdities. But Rabelais was m 
some measure compelled to adopt this harlequin s habit, m or ei a , 
like licensed jesters, he might, under the cover of his folly, have per¬ 
mission to vent his satire against Church and State. Sterne assumed 
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the manner of his master, only as a mode of attracting attention, and 
of making the public stare; and, therefore, his extravagances, like 
t] lose of a feigned madman, are cold and forced, even in the midst of 
his most irregular flights. A man may, in the present day, be, with 1 

perfect impunity, as wise or as witty, nay as satirical, as 'ie can, with¬ 
out assuming the cap and bells of the ancient jester as an apology; j 
: M i d that Sterne chose voluntarily to appear under such a disguise, 
must be set down as mere affectation, and ranked with his unmeaning 
tricks of black or marbled pages, employed merely ad cwptandum 
vulgus. All popularity thus founded, carries in it the seeds of decay; 
for eccentricity in composition, like fantastic 111 1 m l < 1 s of diess, bowevei 
attractive when first introduced, is sure to be_ caricatured by stupid 
imitators, to become soon unfashionable, and of course to be neglected. 

If we proceed to look more closely into the manner of composition 
which Sterne thought proper to adopt, we find a sure guide in the 
ingenious Dr. Ferriar of Manchester, who, with most singular 
■ patience, has traced our author through the hidden sources whence 
ie borrowed most of his learning, and many of his more striking and 
icculiar expressions. Rabelais t much less read than spoken of), the 
ively but licentious miscellany called “ Moyen de Parvenir,” and 
D’Aubigne’s “ Baron de Fmneste,” with many other forgotten authors 
of the sixteenth century, were successively laid under contribution. 
Burton’s since celebrated work on Melancholy (which Dr. Ferriar’s 
Essay instantly raised to double price in the book-market), afforded 
Sterne an endless mass of quotations, with which ie unscrupulously 
cram ished his pages, as if they had been collected in the course of his 
own extensive reading. The style of the same author, together with 
that of Bishop Hall, furnished the author of “Tristram" with many 
of those whimsical expressions, similes, and illustrations, which were 
!on<r believed the genuine effusions of his own i.wceutric wit. hoi 
proofs of this sweeping charge we must refer the reader to Dr. 
Ferriar’s well-known Essay and Illustrations, as he delicately terms 
them, of Sterne’s Writings, in which it is clearly ^ shown, that he, 
whose manner and style were so long thought original, was, in fact, 
the most unhesitating plagiarist who ever cribbed from his prede¬ 
cessors in order to garnish his own pages. It must be owned, at the 
same time, that Sterne selects the materials of his mosaic work with 
so much art, places them so well, and polishes them so highly, that 
in most cases we are disposed to pardon ilm ; nt of originality, in 
consideration of the exquisite talent with which the borrowed materials 

are wrought up into the new form. t 

One of Sterne’s most singular thefts, considering the tenor ot the 

passage stolen, is his declamation against literary depredators of his 
own class: “ Shall we,” says Sterne, “ for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new medicines, by pouring only out of one 
vessel into anotliei*? Are W 6 for ever to be twisting and untwining 
the same rope—for ever in tu© same track ? for^ ever at the same 
pace f ” The words of Burton are, “ As apothecaries, we make new 
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mixtures, every flay pour out of one vohhoI into another; and M the 
i % iZJ’iSS i tlio ciu™ in ..;o.ld to ..tool tjkM 

of thoir tilled gardens, to sot out our own sterile plots. Wewo ave the 

samewob, still twist tho samo rope again and again. W - , IN " " 
help wondering at tho coolness wilh win I. Sl.-me could trami erto bu 
own work so eloquent a tirade against tho very arte which ho was 

^MuJhfuw been said about the right of an author to avail himself oj 
his predecessors’ labours; and. certainly, m a general Hcm x m tl.at 
revives the wit and learning ot a former ago, and pul i it into the fa 
likely to captivate his own, confers a benefit on his flCOteinpoiaiu; . 
But TO plume himself with tho very language and pbroses ot former 

unworthy in Sterne, as lie had enough of original talent, had he 
chosen to exert it, to have dispensed with all Bach acts ot liteiaij 

Pe “ t ^ristram Shandy” is no narrative, but a collection of scenes, 
dialogues, and portraits, humorous or affecting, intermixed with 
much wit, and with much learning, original or borrowed. It re¬ 
sembles tho irregularities of a Gothic room, built l>y some tum i u 
collector, to contain the miscellaneous remnants of antiquity which 
his pains have accumulated, and bearing as little proportion in its 
parts, as there is connexion between the pieces of rusty armour with 
which it is decorated. Viewing it in this light, the principal figure 
is Mr. Shandy tho elder, whoso character is formed in many respects 
upon that of Martinus Scriblerus. The history of Martin was de¬ 
signed by the celebrated club of wits, by whom it was .commenced, as 
a satire upon the ordinary pursuits of learning and science. Sterne, 

on the contrary, had no particular object of ridicule; his bum.* was 

only to create a person, to whom lie could attach the great quantity 
of extraordinary reading, and antiquated learning, which he had col¬ 
lected. He, therefore, supposed in Mr. Shandy a man of an active 
and metaphysical, but at the same time a whimsical cast of mind, 
whom too much and too miscellaneous learning had brought within 
a step or two of madness, and who acted in the ordinary aiiaus ot litc 
upon the absurd theories adopted by the pedants of past ages* ELe is 
most admirably contrasted with his wife, well described as a good 
lady of the true poco-curante school, who neither obstructed the 
progress of her husband s hobbyhorse, to use a phrase which Sicrno 
has rendered classical, nor could be prevailed upon to spaie him 
the least admiration for the grace and dexterity with which he 

managed it. ^ . , 

Yorick, the lively, witty, sensitive, and heedless Parson, is the 

well-known personification of Sterne liimself, and undoubtedly, like 

every portrait drawn of himself by a master of the art, bore a strong 

resemblance to tlie original. Still, however, there are shades of 

simplicity thrown into the character of Yorick, which did not exist in 
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that of Sterne. We cannot believe, that the jests of the latter were so 
void of malice prepense, or that liis satire flowed entirely out of 
honesty of mind and mere jocundity of humour. It must be owned, 
moreover, that Sterne was more likely to have stolen a passage out of 
Stevim s if he could have found one to his purpose, than to have left 
one oi life manuscripts in the volume, with the careless indiffeionce ot 
Yorick. Still, however, we gladly recognise the general likeness 
between the author and the child of his fancy, and willingly pardon 
the pencil, which, in the delicate task of self-delineation, has softened 

some traits of his own features ami improved others. 

Uncle Toby, and his faithful Squire, the most delightful characters 
in the work, or perhaps in any other, are drawn with such a pleasing 
force and discrimination, that they more than entitle the author to a 
free pardon for his literary peculations, his indecorum, aud Ins 
affectation; nay authorize him to leave the court of criticism not 
forgiven only, but applauded and rewarded, as one who lias exalted 
and honoured humanity, and impressed upon his readers such a n 
picture of kindness and benevolence, blended with courage, gallantry, 
and simplicity, that their hearts must be warmed whenever it is 
recalled to memory. Sterne, indeed, might boldly plead in his own 
behalf, that the passages which he borrowed from others were ot little 
value, in comparison to those which are exclusively original; and that 
the former might have been written by many persons, while m his 
own proper line lie stands alone and inimitable. Something of 
extravagance may, perhaps, attach to Uncle Toby's favourite amuse¬ 
ments. Yet in England, where men think and act with little regaul 
to ridicule or censure of their neighbours, there is no impossibility, 
perhaps no great improbability in supposing, that a humourist mig t 
employ such a mechanical aid as my Uncle’s bowling-green, m order 
to encourage and assist his imagination, m the pleasing but delusive 
task of castle-building. Men have I >een called children of larger • 
growth, and among the antic toys and devices with which they are 
amused, the device of my Uncle, with whose pleasures we are so much 
disposed to sympathize, does not seem so unnatural upon reflection as 

f Uis SeUknown (through Dr. Ferriar’s labours) that 1 r. Slop^with 
all his obstetrical engines, may be identified with 1 »r. Burton ot York, 
who published a treatise of Midwifery in 1751. Tins person, as we 
have elsewhere noticed, was on had terms with Sterne s uncle; and 
though there had come strife and unkmdness between the uncle and 
the nephew, yet the latter seems to have retained aversion against the 
enemy of the former. But Sterne, being no politician, had forgiven 
the Jacobite, and only persecutes the Doctor with his raillery, as 

a quack and a Catholic. , mi.. 

It is needless to dwell longer on a work so generally known. 1 
style employed by Sterne is fancifully ornamented, but at l- ; y uo 
time vigorous and masculine, and full of that animation and force 
which can only be derived by an intimate acquaintance with the eaiiy 
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English pro&o -writers. In tlio power of approach in g uuil touching • ■ 
iiiu*r IVeliugs of the heart, ho has never been cxn-llr.l, il imlrr.l hr h;t i 
evor been equalled; and may bo at oneo recorded us ono of the ,,)n f 
affected, and one of the most simple of writers,—as one of the greatc < 
plagiarists, and ono of the most original geniuses, whom Kngla n<I h.i 
produced. Dr. Forriar, who seemed born to trace Sind detect the 
various mazes through whioh Sterne carried on lus depredations upo 
anciont and dusty authors, apologizes for the rigour of his inquest, 1 
doing justice to those merits which wore peculiarly our author sown* 
Wo cannot bettor close this article than with the nonm-l in which In : 
ingenious inquisitor makes the o/mctido hoiiovciblo to the ^hadc o! 

Y orick, 


Storno, for whoso sake I plod through miry ways, 

Of antique wit and quibbling mazes drear, 

Lot not thy shade malignant consuro fear, 

Though aught of borrowed mirth my search betrays. 
Lung slept that mirth in dust of ancient days, 
fEro while to Guise or wanton Valois dour ;) 

Till waked by thee in Skelton’s joyous pile, 

She flung on Tristram her capricious rays; 

But the quick tear that chocks our wondering smile, 
In sudden pause or unexpected story, 

Owns thy true mastery—and Lo Fevro’s woes, 
Maria’s wanderings, and tho Prisoner's throes, 

Fix thee conspicuous on the throne of glory. 
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TT'OB the biographical part of the following Memoir, we are chiefly 
i' indebted to a short sketch of the life of our distinguished con- 


temporary * compiled from the most authentic sources, and prefixed 
toabeautiful duodecimo edition of “ The Man of Feeling, pnnted 
at Paris a few years since. We have had the farther advantage of 
correcting and enlarging the statements which it contains, from un- 

doubted authority. 


Henry Mackenzie. Esq., was bora at Edinburgh, m August, 174o, 
on the same day on which Prince Charles Stuart landed in Scotland. 
His father was Dr. Joshua Mackenzie, of that city ; and his mother, 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of Mr. Rose of Kdvavock, of a very 
ancient family in Nairnshire. After being educated at the High 
School and University of Edinburgh, Mr. Mackenzie, by the advice o 
some friends of his father, was articled to Mr. Inghs of Bedhal, a 
order to acquire a knowledge of the business of the Exchequer, a lav - 
department, in which he was likely to have fewer competitors than in 

any other in Scotland. . . ., , 

To this profession, although not perfectly compatible with that lite¬ 
rary taste which he very early displayed, Mr. Mackenzie applied with 
due diligence; and, in 1765, went to London, to study the modes of 

court, are similar in both countries. While there, his talents induced 
a friend to solicit his remaining in London, and qiialii y mg him^htor 
the English bar. But the anxious wishes of his familj that he should 
reside with them, and the moderation of an unambitious mind, de¬ 
cided his return to Edinburgh: and here he became, first, Py tner > a “ 
afterwards successor, to Mr. Inglis, m the office of the Attornej lor 

th H?s r 3essionaI labours, however, did not prevent his attachment to 
literary pursuits. When in London, he sketched some part of his 
first and very popular work, “ The Man of Feeling,’ which was pub¬ 
lished in 1771, without his name; and was so much a favourite wit h 
the public, as to become, a few years after the occasion o a remark¬ 
able literary fraud. A young clergyman, Mr. uccles, of Bath, observ- 
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♦ This memoir wne written during the lifetime oi Mackenzie.— [Edit.] 
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ing that hie work wan unaocompanied by an author’s name, laid claim 
to it, transcribed the whole in his own hand, with blottings, intern* 
ih'mI iniiH, mul con vet ions j and maintained his assumed right with 
such plausible perl inncity, that A1 • ■ ; s'h. Oh<J<* 11 and btrnchmi (Mi. 
Mackenzie's publishers) found it necessary to undeceive the public [>y 
a formal contradiction. This impostor was afterwards drowmd while 
bathing in the river Avon. 

In a few years after this, Mr. Mackenzie published his ** Man 01 tin* 
World,” which seems to be intended as a second part to “ The Man of 
Feeling;” It breathes the same tone of exquisite moral delicacy, and 
of refined sensibility. In his former fiction, he imagined a hero <"n- 
etantly obedient to every emot i< >n of his moral sense; in 1 * The Man of 11 1 o 
World,” he exhibited, on the contrary, a person rushing headlong inl«, 
guilt and ruin, and spreading misery all around him, by pursuing a 
selfish and sensual happiness which ne expected to obtain in defiance 
of the moral sense. His next production was “Julia do Bonbignd,” a 
novel in a series of letters. The fable is deeply^ interesting, and the 
letters are written with great elegance and propriety of style. 

In 1776, Mr. Mackenzie was married to Miss Penucl Grant, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Ludovick Grant of Grant, Bart., and Lady Margaret Ogilvy, 
by whom he has a numerous family ; the eldest of whom, Mr. Henry 
Joslina Mackenzie, has been called to the situation of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Session, with the unanimous approbation of his pro¬ 
fession and his country. 

In 1777, or 1778, a society of gentlemen, of Edinburgh, wore accus¬ 
tomed at their meetings to read short essays of their composition, in 
the manner of the Spectator and Mr. Mackenzie being admitted a 
member, after hearing several of them read, suggested the advantage 
of giving greater variety to their compositions, by admitting f-:ome of 
a lighter kind, descriptive of common life and manners; and he 
hibited some specimens of the kind in his own writing. From this 
arose the Mirror,* a well known periodical publication, to which 
Mr. Mackenzie performed the office of editor, and was also the princi¬ 
pal contributor. The success of the Mirror naturally led Air. Mac¬ 
kenzie and his friends to undertake the Lounger ,f upon the same plan, 
which was not less read, admired, and generally circulated. 

When the Royal Society of Edinburgh was instit uted, Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie became one of its most active members, and lie has occasionally 
enriched the volumes of its “ Transactions” by his valuable commu¬ 
nications ; particularly by an elegant tribute to the memory of his 
friend, Judge Abercromby, and a memoir on German Tragedy. I fe is 
one of the original members of the Highland Society; and by him 
have been published the volumes of their “Transactions,” to which 


* Begun the 23rd January. 177 !); ended 27th May, 1780 
t Begun 6th February, 1785 ; ended 6th January,* 1787, 
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1,, ins prefixed an account of the Institution and principal pioceed- 
l nf the Society, and an interesting account of Gaelic poetry 
In the year 1792 he was one of those literary men who contributed 
1 littlVoeeasional tracts to disabuse the lower orders ol the people, 
KXttSbj tta pr.vdili.g frenzy of th. French 1» 

IfEwiiTow edition of the blind poet ewolijs. 

“Son of eight, .order which that amiable aad mtereetog poet 

mfliternrr society of Winhnvgh, in the letter part of tart mitory, 

. . ■ i niinvpd is described in bis “Life of Jolin Home, 

whose intimacy U ]J > gociet ; n 1812, as a sort of Supplement 

tStLife d h^ then added some Critical Essays, chiefly on Dramatic 
to that lute, i „_i, i. nPT1 unhlislied. He has since contributed to 

fhe 6 Socilty a curious Essay on Dreaming, which was heard with much 
interest* 




l ’Xf m 1Ir Maeten* pnhliehed a complete edit.* of hi. works 
... i comedo. “ The White Bjpo** « £ ' 


SiSfifS 533 

was induced to vmte at t P ^ elvil]e It introduced him to the 

co,mtenan M and grf ofM.. Wt » itwill, id, 

own hand Some yean, « , m ^ u Hou . George Rose, 

"f'^r^rttdar fofend to the office of Comptroller of the Taxes for 
also ms paiticmar m , « mnsiderable labour and responsibi- 

V1 0 ^and in discharging which this fanciful and ingenious author has 
hty, an ^f“ r a: Kw into and discussing the most dry and 

complicated 1 details, when such labour became a matter of duty. 


L time we hone is yet distant, when, speaking of this author as 
of»h e wS liis^genius ranks him, a Hograp^ = ^ 
delicacy trace his personal character and peculiarities, oi record 
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manner in wln. li lio lias discharged tho duties of a citizen. Wjwn that 
hour shall arrive, we trust few of hlfl own oontem]' t ies wi 0 ' 
to mourn him; l nit wo can anticipate tlio Sorrow d a later g.-n.-i atmii. 
when deprived of the wit which, enlivened their hours of enjoyment, 
the benevolence which directed and encouraged their studies, and W 
wisdom which instructed them ill their duties to society. It is irliougn 
to say here, that Mr. Mackenzie survives, venerably :..,d venender ns 
the last link of tho chain which connects tho Scottish literature ot tho 


presonu age witn tho period when there were KinnlH in the ion “ 

days of Robertson, and llumo, and Smith, and Home, and Clerk, an 
Eergusson; and that tho remembrance of an era bo interesting could 
not have been intrusted to a sounder judgment, a.more COpecttasU*. or 
a more tenacious memory. It is much to.be wished, that Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie. taking a wider view of his earlier years than in the hide ot 
Home,” would place on a more permanent record someoI n< - 
dotes and recollections with which he delights society. We are about 
to measure his capacity for the task by a singular standard, but it be¬ 
longs to Mr. Mackenzie’s character. He lias, we believe, shot gam© 
of every description which Scotland contains (deer, and probn j y 
grouse, excepted), on the very grounds at present occupied by the ex¬ 
tensive and splendid streets of the New Town of Edinburgh; has 
sought for hares and wild ducks, where there are now palaces, onurenes, 
and assembly rooms ; and has witnessed moral revolutions as surpris¬ 
ing as this extraordinary change of local circumstances. I hese muta¬ 
tions in manners and in morals have been gradual indeed in their pro¬ 
gress, but most important in their results, and they have been intro¬ 
duced into Scotland within the last half century. Every sketch of 
them, or of the circumstances by which they were produced, from tho 
pen of so intelligent an observer, and whose opportunities of obseiwa- 
: iion have been so extensive, would, however slight and detached, 1 ival 
in utility and amusement any work of the present time. 

As an author, Mr. Mackenzie has shown talents both for poetry and 
the drama. Indeed we are of opinion, that no man can succeed 
perfectly in the line of fictitious composition, without most ol the 
properties of a poet, though he may be no writer of verses; but Mr. 
Mackenzie possesses the powers of melody in addition to those of 
poetical conception. He has given a beautiful specimen of legendary 
poetry, in two little Highland ballads, a style of composition which 
becomes fashionable from time to time, on account of its simplicity 
and pathos, and then is again laid aside, when worn out by the 
common-place productions of mere imitators, to whom its approved 
facility otfers its chief recoiuniendation* But it is as a Novelist that 
we are now called on to consider our author s powers ; aid the universal 
and permanent popularity ot’ his writings entitles us to rank him 
amongst the most distinguished of his class. His works possess tha 
rare and invaluable property of originality, to which all other qualities 
are as dust in the balance; and the sources to which he resorts to 
excite our interest, are rendere< * accessible by a path peculiarly his 
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own The reader’s attention is not riveted, as in Fielding’s works, by 
strongly marked character, and the lucid evolution of a well-constructed 
fable° or as in Smollett’s novels, by broad and strong humour, and a 
decisively superior knowledge of human life in all its varieties; nor, to 
mention authors whom Mackenzie more nearly resembles, does he 
attain the pathetic effect which is the object of all three, in the same 
manner as Richardson, or as Sterne. An accumulation of circum¬ 
stances, sometimes amounting to tediousness, a combination of 
minutely traced events, with an ample commentary on each, were 
thought necessary by Richardson to excite and prepare the mind of the 
reader for the affecting scenes, which he has occasionally touched with 
such force; and without denying him his due merit, it must be allowed 1 
that lie has employed preparatory volumes in accomplishing what lias 
cost Mackenzie and Sterne only a few pages, perhaps only a tew 


sentences* * 

On the other hand, although the two last authors have, in particular 

passages, a more strong resemblance to each other than those formerly 
named, yet there remain such essential points of difference betwix 
them, as must secure for Mackenzie the praise of originality, which we, 
have claimed for him. It is needless to point out to the reader the 
difference between the general character of their writings, or how tar 
the chaste, correct, almost studiously decorous manner and style at 
the works of the author of “ The Man of Feeling, differ from the wild 
wit, and intrepid contempt at once of decency, and regularity of com¬ 
position, which distinguish "Tristram Shandy.” It is not ini the 
general conduct or style of their works that they in the slightest 
degree approach; n ay, no two authors in the British language can be 
more distinct. But even in the particular passages where noth had n 
view to excite the reader’s pathetic sympathy, the modes resorted to 
are different. The pathos of Sterne in some degree resembles his 
humour, and is seldom attained by simple means; a wild, fanciful, 
beautiful flight of thought and expression is remarkable in the iormer, 
as an extravagant, burlesque, and ludicrous strain of conception ; 
language characterises the latter. The celebrated passage, where the 
tear of the recording Angel blots the profane oath of Uncle To f°a 
of the register of heaven, a flight so poetically fanciful as to 
Stretched to the very verge of extravagance, will illustrate oui position. 
To attain his object—that is, to make us thoroughly sympathize wit 
the excited state of mind which betrays Uncle Toby into the indecorous 
assertion which forms the groundwork of the whole—the author Us 
Heaven and Hell into the lists, and represents in a fine poet .. ,u J, 
its e ts on the a isingSpintandregistermg An • , . , _ 

contrasted with the fine tale of “ La Roche, m which ^cUnzie h is 
described, with such unexampled delicacy, andpowe. tr.l effed. tlm sub¬ 
lime scene of the sorrows and resignation of the bereaved father. IMS 
also is painted reflectively; that is, the reader s sympathy is excitedby 
the effect produced on one of the drama, neither angel nor devil, but a 
philosopher, whoso heart remains sensitive, though Ins studies have 
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l»is mind iuto tho I'ro/.rii i >iifl of BceptWlBin. To , 

of tho tendency of the two passages, winch will sairco, in the ' 

the most until inking, hear any r,,m|. we won hi on ly reiuni f.t a- 

Mackenzie has given nfl a morel truth, Sterne a beautil nl troj;«, a 

Hint, if Iho one claims the palm of superior hnlhancy of nnagmal.ion, 
that due to nature and accuracy of human feeling must abide with 

Scottishauthor. . . , . . ,1 

Yet while malting the broad and distinct difference bei on these 

two authors, tho most celebrated oertatnly^amoiiflrthose who ar- ’;-rmca 
sentimental, it is but fair to Sterne to add, that although Mackenzie 
lias rejected liis licence of wit, and flights of imagination, retrenched, 
i n a great measure, his episodical digressions, and altogether banished 
the indecency and buffoonery to which ho had too frequent recourse, 
still their volumes must bo accounted as belonging to tho same class; 
and amongst the thousand imitators who have pursued their path, wr 
cannot recollect one English author who is entitled to tho same honour. 
The foreign authors, Riccoboni and Marivaux, belong to the same de¬ 
partment 6 ; but of the former wo remember little; and the latter, 
though full of the most delicato touches, often depends for effecton the 
turn of phrase, and the protracted embarrassments of artificial 
gallantry, more than upon the truth and simplicity ot nature, iho 
“Heloise” and “Emile” partake of the insanity of their author, and 
are exaggerated, though most eloquent, descriptions of overwhelming 

passion, rather than works ol sentiment. 

In future compositions, the author dropped even that resemblance 
which the style of “The Man of Feeling” bears, in some particulars, 
to the works of Sterne; and his country may boast, that, in one in¬ 
stance at least, she has produced, in Mackenzie, a writer of pure 
musical Addisonian prose, which retains the quality of vigour, without 

forfeiting that of clearness and simplicity. v 

We are hence led to observe, that the principal object of Mackenzie, 
in all his novels, has been to reach and sustain a tone of moral pathos, 
by representing the effect of incidents, whether important or trifling, 
upon the human mind, and especially on those which were not only 
just, honourable, and intelligent, but so framed as to be res|>onsi\ *.* to 
those finer feelings to which ordinary hearts arc callous. 1 his is the 
direct and professed object of Mackenzie s first work, which is in fact 
no narrative, but a series of successive incidents, each rendered inter¬ 
esting by the mode in which they operate on the feelings of Hailey. 
The attempt had been perilous in a meaner hand; for, sketched by a 
pencil less nicely discriminating, Harley, instead of a being whom we 
"ove, respect, sympathize with, and admire, had become the mere 
Quixote of sentiment, an object of pity perhaps, but of ridicule at tho 
same time. Against this the author has guarded with great skill; 
and while duped and swindled in London, Harley neithoi loses our 
consideration as a man of sense and spirit, nor is subjected to that 
degree of contempt with which readers in general regard the mis¬ 
adventures of a novice upon town, whilst they hug themselves in 
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their own superior knowledge of the world. Harley’s spirited conduct 
towards an impertinent passenger in the stage-coach, and his start of 
■miniated indignation on listening to Edward’s story, are skilfully 
thrown in, to satisfy the reader that his softness and gentleness of 
temper were not allied to effeminacy; and that he dared, on suitable ™ 
occasions, to do all that might become a man. We have heard that < 
some of Harley’s feelings were taken from those of the author himself, 
when, at his first entrance on the * rv and barbarous study of the 
municipal law, he was looking back, like Blackstone, on the land of the 
Muses, which he was condemned to leave behind him. It has also been 
said, that the fine sketch of Miss Walton was taken from the heiress of 
a family of distinction, who ranked at that time high in the Scottish 
fashionable world. But such surmises are little worth the tracing; for 
we believe no original character was ever composed by any anthor, 
without the idea having been previously suggested by something which 
he had observed in nature. 

The other novels of Mr. Mackenzie, although assuming a more 
regular and narrative form, are, like €t The Man of Feeling, rather the 
history of effects produced on the human mind by a series of events, 
than the narrative of those events themselves. The villany of Sindall 
is the tale of a heart hardened to selfishness, by incessant and un¬ 
limited gratification of the external senses; a contrast to that of 
Harley, whose mental feelings have acquired such an ascendency as to 
render him unfit for the ordinary business of life. The picture of the 
former is so horrid, that we would be disposed to deny its truth, did 
we not unhappily know, that sensual indulgence, in the words of 

Burns, 


hardens a’ within, 
And p trifles tht 


and that there never did imd never will exist, anything permanently 
noble and excellent in a character, which was a stranger to the exercise 
of resolute self-denial. The account of the victims of Sindall s arts 
and crimes, particularly the early history of the Annesleys, is ex- 
quisitolv well drawn; anti, porhotps, tbo scene bttwccu tlii? brother and 
si>t«*r by the p*»nd. equals any part < f the author - writing Sh pld 
the reader doubt this, ho may easily make the experiment, by putting 
it into the hands of any young person of feeling and intelligence, and 
of an age so early as uot to 1 e forgotten the sports and passions 

childhood. , ,. . „ . 

The beautiful and tragic tale of u Julia de Roubigne, is ot avoir 

different tenor from M The Man of the \\ orld; and we have good, 
authority for thinking, that it was written in legree ‘unter- 
part to the latter work. A friend of the author, the celebrated Lord 
Knimes 9 we believe, had represented to Mr. Mackenzie, in how many 
poems, plays, and novels, the distress of the piece is made to turn upon 
the designing villany ot some one ot the persoiics* ^On con* 

rideringhis observations, the author undertook, as a t tit tor his 
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... r .. in which tllO cIllirOCtorH Bhoald 1)0 

genius, the oompowtion of a • ">• 1 •... .■ t u e catastrophe 

all mil orally virtuous. a...l when. the culu, 

sln.i.ld oris,', os I'i'.■ 11u.)11 11 \ . ' 1 ‘ 1: ' 1 1 ’J®*J 10 * |of 

pronm.liUted villiiny, but Iron. (In' “ it,i* rtby, but 

^Ubh. moo«Bg.d V . 

fortuitous concourso with each other, lei flfl# j tho plan 

Soseabjectwasle, lo 

lell in most lift!'1 J ,, i r , on on the humn.ii passions, 

describe external objects, than to 1 ■ la , . i • i • lUnf l, a a ev* r 

lie has produced one of the most heart-wring h■ t , r , j„. 

sufferers in whose distress wc interest on, Ives.p'otout tothercoder 
£ uUTfc neither room tab. 

Lovelace or a Sindall comes forth like an E J? artifices being 

nil the misery of the scene, we see a chance of then .ntm. u u 

detected, at least the victims have the consciousness of gncjjng 
reader the stem hope ot vengeance. But when, as „ * 

•OrmhionA ” +l ie revival of mutual affection on the part of two pui c and 

not uniustlv, tho iealous honour of a high-spirited husband, wiien wo 
see JuUa v.rcck,itatcd into misery by her preference of filial duty to 

deserving obiect—and Montauban, by a jealous regard to his spotless 

SKSSrarLi a™*..) *"« x,: 

fs merced by the very staff on which lie leant,, and the natural and 
“Zone hLvJS* they at 6ratmo.t V" 

wEich Montauban is hurried, may, perhaps, be supposed to exempt him 

which Julia is suspected, are usually borne by fee J^CSite^h^i 
more equanimity than her husband displays. But the n ratable naDi-s 

f* iL p t; m e and of his Spanish descent, must plead the apology A 
goStonbS’as they^ are admitted to form that of Othello Perhaps, on 
the whole “ Julia de Roubign6” gives the reader too much actual pain 
to btT so ge tier ally popular "as “The Man of Feeling,” since™ Save 
fonnd its superiority to that beautiful essay on human sensibihty often 
disputed by those whose taste we are in general inclined to defer to. 
The very acute feelings which the work usually excites among e 
readers whose sympathies are liable to be awakened by scenes of 
fictitious distress, we are disposed to ascribe to the extreme accuracy 
and truth of the sentiments, as well as the beautiful manner in which 
they are expressed. There are few who have not, at one penod oi 
life, broken ties of love and friendship, secret disappointments of the 
heart, to mourn over; and we know no book which recalls the recol¬ 
lection of such more severely than “ Julia de Koubigne. 

We return to consider the key-note, as we may term it, on winch 

34 
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Mackenzie has formed liis tales of fictitious woe, and which we havo 
repeatedly described to be tlie illustration of the nicer and finer sensi¬ 
bilities of the human breast. To attain this point, and to place it in 
the strongest and most unbroken light, the author seems to have kept 
the other faculties with which we know him to be gifted, in careful 
subordination. The Northern Addison, who revived the art of 
periodical writing, and sketched, though with a light pencil, the follies 
and the lesser vices of his time, has showed himself a master of playful 
satire The historian of the Homespun family may place his narrative, 
without fear of shame, by the side of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Colonel Caustic and Umfraville are masterly conceptions of the 
laudator temporis acti; and many personages in those papers winch 
Mackenzie contributed to tlie J^£vttot and Louny6 , i attest wit fa, 
what truth, spirit, and ease, he could describe, assume, and sustain, 
a variety of characters. The beautiful landscape-painting which he 
lias exhibited in many passages (tako f tor example* that where the 
country-seat of the old Scottish lady and its accompaniments are so 
exquisitely delineated), assures us of the accuracy and delicacy of Ins 

touch in delineating the beauties of nature. . 

But all these powerful talents, any single one of which might have 
sufficed to bring men of more bounded powers into notice, have been by 
Mackenzie carefully subjected to the principal object which he proposed 
to himself—the delineation of the human heart. Variety of character 
lio ] iag introduced sparing’ y, and has seldom r> course to any peculiarity 
of incident, availing himself generally of those which may be con¬ 
sidered as common property to all writers of romance. His sense ot 
the beauties of nature, and power of describing them, are care hilly kept 
down, to use the expression of the artists; and like the single straggling 
bough, which shades the face of his sleeping veteran, just introduced 
to relieve his principal object, but not to eclipse it. Ct cannot be 
termed an exception to this rule, though certainly a peculiarity of this 
author that on all occasions where sylvan sports can be introduced, ho 
displays an intimate familiarity with them, and from personal habits, 
to which we have elsewhere alluded, si lows a delight to dwell for an 

instant upon a favourite topic. 

Lastlv The wit which sparkles m 'ns periodica: Essays, and in his 
private conversation, shows itself hut little in his Novels; and although 
his peculiar vein of humour may be much more frequently traced, yet 
it is so softened down, and divested of the broad ludicrous, that it 
harmonizes with the most grave and affecting parts ot the tale, and 
becomes, like the satire of Jacques, only a more humorous shade of 
melancholy. In short, Mackenzie aimed at being |he historian of 
feeling, and has succeeded in the object of his ambition. But as man¬ 
kind arc never contented, and as critics are certainly no exception to a 
rule so general, we could wash that, without losing or altering a lme on 
author has written, he had condescended to give us, in addition to h 
stores of sentiment,—a romance on life and n.‘'.vs, by which, we aio 
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convinced, lie would have twistet another branch of laurel into his 
garland. However, as Sebastian expresses it, 

TVhat bad been, is tmlcnown ; what is, appears. 

We must be proudly satisf ied wit l wliat we have received, and happy 
that,* in this line of composition, we can boast a living author, of ex¬ 
cellence like that of Henry Mackenzie,* 


* Henry Mackenzie died in 1831, at the advanced age of [Edit.! 
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r | 1 HE “Castle of Otranto” is remarkable, not only tor tbe mid 
J. interest of the story, but as the first modern attempt to found a 
tale of amusing fiction upon the basis of the ancient romances of 
chivalry. The neglect and discredit of these venerable legends had 
commenced so early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when, as we 
learn from the criticism of the times, Spensers fairy web was 
approved rather on account of the mystic and allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion, than the plain and obvious meaning ot his chivalrous pageant. 
The drama, which shortly afterwards rose into splendour, and Eng¬ 
lish versions from the innumerable novelists of Italy, supplied to the 
higher class the amusement which their fathers received :iom the le¬ 
gends of “ Don Belianis ” and the “ Mirror of Knighthood; and the 
We volumes, which were once the pastime of nobles and princes 
shorn of their ornaments, and shrunk into abridgments, were banished 
to the kitchen or nursery, or, at best, to the hall-window of the old- 
fashioned country manor-house. Under Charles II., the prevailing 
taste for French literature dictated the introduction of those dullest 
of dull folios, the romances of Calprenede and Scuden, works which 
hover between the ancient tale of chivalry and the modern novel. 
The alliaii.v vvn< ill conceived. that the-e p.->mb-roiw t mes retained 
all the insufferable length and breadth of the prose volumes of 
chivalry, the same detailed account of reiterated mid unvaried com¬ 
bats, the same unnatural and extravagant turn of incident, without 
the rich and sublime strokes of genius, and vigour ot imagination, 
which often distinguished the early romance; while they exhibited ail 
the unnatural metaphysical jargon, sentimental anguor, and flat love- 
intrigue of the novel, without being enlivened by its variety of cha¬ 
racter, just traits of feeling, or acute view- of life. Such an 1 11- 
imao-ined species of composition retained its ground longer than might 
have been expected, only because these romances were called works of 
entertainment, and that there was nothing better to supply tiieir 
room. Even in the days of the Spectator, Cleba, Cleopatra, and the 
Grand Cyrus, (ns that precious io is christened by ^ toh S5 
translator,) were the favourite closet companions ot the_ fair sex. Hu 
this unnatural taste began to give way early in the ^hteenw 

century; and. about the middle ot it. was entirely superseded bv the 
works of Le Sage, Riekardson. Fielding, and Smollett; so thut evui 
the very name of romance, now so venerable in the ear of anticiuares 
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and book-collectors, was almost forgotten at tlm 1 im« ** The Castle oj 
Otranto” made its first appearance. 

The peculiar situation of Horace Walpole, the ingenious author of 
this work, was such as gave him a decided predilection for what may 
be called the Gothic style, a term which ho contributed not a little to 
rescue from the bad fame into which it had fallen, being currently 
used before his time to oxpress whatever was in pointed and diamet¬ 
rical opposition to the rules of true taste. 

Horace Walpole, it is needless to remind the reader, was the son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, that celebrated minister, who held the reins of 
government under two successive monarchs, with a grasp so firm and 
uncontrolled, that his power seemed entwined with the rights of the 
Brunswick family. Horace was born in the year 1716-17; was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, and formed, at that celebrated seminary, a school-boy 
acquaintance with the celebrated Gray, which continued during the 
earlier part of their residence together at Cambridge, so that they be¬ 
came fellow-travellers by joint consent in 1739. They disagreed and 
parted on the continent; the youthful vivacity, and, perhaps, the aris¬ 
tocratic assumption of Walpole, not agreeing with the somewhat 
formal opinions and habits of the professed man of letters. In the 
reconciliation afterwards effected between them, Walpole frankly took 
on himself the blame of the rupture, and they continued friends until 
Gray’s death. 

When Walpole returned to England, he obtained a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, and entered public life as the son of a prime minister as power¬ 
ful as England had known for more than a century. When the father 
occupied such a situation, his sons had necessarily their full share of 
that court which is usually paid to the near connexions of those who 
have the patronage of the State at their disposal. To the feeling of 
importance inseparable from the object of such attention, was added 
the early habit of connecting and associating the interest of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and even the domestic affairs of his family, with the 
parties in the Royal Family o!' England, and with the changes in the 
public affairs of Europe. It is not therefore wonderful, that the turn 
of Horace Walpole’s mind, which was naturally tinged with the love 
of pedigree, and a value for family honours, should have been strength¬ 
ened in that bias by circumstances, which seemed, as it were, to impli¬ 
cate the fate of his own house with that of princes, and to give the 
shields of the Walpoles, Shorters, and Robsarts, from whom he 
descended, an added dignity, unknown to their original owners. If Mr. 
Walpole ever founded hopes of raising himself to political eminence, 
and turning his family importance to advantage in his career, the ter¬ 
mination of his father’s power, and the personal change with which he 
felt it attended, disgusted him with active life, and early consigned 
him to literary retirement. He had, indeed, a seat in Parliament for 
many years; but, unless upon one occasion, when he vindicated the 
memory ot his father with great dignity and eloquence, he took no 
share in the debates of the House, and not much interest in the par- 
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ties which maintained them. Indeed, in the account which he has 
himself rendered us of his own views and dispositions with respect to 
State affairs, he seems rather to have been bent on influencing party 
spirit, and bustling in public affairs, for the sake of embroilment and 
intrigue, than in order to carry any particular measure, whether impor¬ 
tant to himself, or of consequence to the State. In the year 1758, and 
at the active age of forty-one, secured from the caprices of fortune, he 
retired altogether from public life, to enjoy his own pursuits and studies 
in retirement. His father’s care had invested him with three good sine¬ 
cure offices, so that his income, managed with economy, which no one 
understood better how to practise, was sufficient for his expense in 
matters of virtu, as well as for maintaining his high rank in society. 

The subjects of Horace Walpole's studies were, in a great measure, 
dictated by his habits of thinking and feeling operating upon an 
animated imagination, and a mind acute, active, penetrating, and 
fraught with a great variety of miscellaneous knowledge. Travel¬ 
ling had formed his taste for the fine arts; but his early predilec¬ 
tion in favour of birth and rank connected even those branches of 
study with that of Gothic history and antiquities. His Anecdotes 
of Painting and Engraving” evince many marks of his favourite 
pursuits; but his “ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” and his 
“Historical Doubts/' we owe entirely to his pursuits as an antiquary 
and genealogist. The former work evinces, in a particular degree, 
Mr. Walpole's respect for birth and rank; yet is, perhaps, ill cal¬ 
culated to gain much sympathy for either. It would be difficult, by 
any process or principle of subdivision, to select a list of as many 
plebeian authors, containing so very few whose genius was worthy of 
commemoration; but it was always Walpole s foible to disclaim 1 a pro¬ 
fessed pursuit of public favour, for which, however, he earnestly 
thirsted, and to hold himself forth as a privileged author, “ one of the 
right-hand file,” who did not mean to descend into the common arena, 
where professional authors contend before the public eye, but wrote 
merely to gratify his own taste, by throwing away a few idle hours on 
literary composition. There was much affectation yin this, which 
accordingly met the reward which affectation usually incurs; as TV al- 
pole seems to have suffered a good deal from the criticism which he 
affected to despise, and occasionally from the neglect which he 
appeared to court. 

The “Historical Doubts” are an acute and curious example how 
minute antiquarian research may shake our faith in the lacts most 
pointedly averred by general history. It is remarkable also to observe 
iow, in defending a system which was probably at first adopted as a 
mere literary exercise, Mr. Walpole’s doubts acquired, in his own eyes, 
the respectability of certainties, in which he could not brook con¬ 
troversy. 

Mr. Walpole’s domestic occupations, as well as his studies, bore 
evidence of a taste for English antiquities, which was then uncommon. 
He loved, as a satirist has expressed it, to gaze on G othic toys through 
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Gothic classand tho villa at Strawberry-Hill, which ho chose for 
liis abode gradually swollcd into a feudal castle, by the addition of 

furniture of scutcheons, armorial bearings, shields, tilting lances, and 
all the nanonlv of chivalry. The Gothic order of architecture is now 
so generally, and, indeed, indiscriminately used, that wc are rather 

does not exhibit lanceolated windows, divided by stone shafts, aad 
garnished by painted glass, a cupboard in the form of acathcdicLl- 
stall and a pur-house with a front borrowed from the facade of an 
nneient chanel But, in the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
KStA exhibit specimens of the Gothic style, and to 

show how patterns, collected from cathedrals and monuments, might 
be applied 'to chimney-pieces, ceihngs, window®, and halustrade.s he 
did not comply with the dictates of a prevailing fashion, but j> '■ 
his own taste, and realized his own visions, in the romantic cast ot the 

mansion which he erected. _ , , • 

Mr. Walpole’s lighter studies were conducted upon the same prin¬ 
ciple which influenced his historical researches, and his taste in archi¬ 
tecture His extensive acquaintance with foreign literature, in which 
he iustly prided himself, was subordinate to his pursuits as an English 
antiquary and genealogist, in which he gleaned subjects for poetry and 
for romantic fiction, as well as for historical controversy. Ihese are 
studies, indeed, proverbially dull; but it is only when they are pursued 
by those whose fancies nothing can enliven. A Horace Walpole, 01 a 
Thomas Wharton, is not a mere collector of dry and minute facts, 
which the general historian passes over with disdain. I Le brings with 
him-the torch of genius, to illuminate the ruins through which lie loves 
to wander; nor does the classic scholar derive more inspiration from 
the paces of Virgil, than such an antiquary from the glowing, rah, 
and powerful feudal painting of Froissart. His mind being thus 
stored with information, accumulated by researches into the antiqui¬ 
ties of the Middle Ages, and inspired, as he himself m orms us, by t he 
romantic cast of his own habitation, Mr. Walpole resolved to give the 
■>, u 1 >1 ic a specimen of tlie Gothic style adapted to modern hteiatuie, a 4 
he 1 1 ad already exhibited its application to modern architectui e. 

As in his model of a Gothic modern mansion, our author Lad 
studiously endeavoured to fit to the purposes of modern convenience, 
or luxury, the rich, varied, and complicated tracing and carving of the 
ancient cathedral, so, in “The Castle of Otranto," it was his object to 
unite the marvellous turn of incident, and imposing tone of chivalry, 
exhibited in the ancient romance, with that accurate display of human 
character, and contrast of feelings and passions, which is, or ought to 
be, delineated in the modern novel. But Mr. Walpole, being uncertain 
of the reception which a work upon so new a plan might experience 
from the world, and not oaring, perhaps, to encounter tlie ridicule 
which would have attended its failure, “ The Castle of Otranto” was, 
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in 1764 ushered into the world, as a translation, by William Marshall, 
from the Italian of Onuphrio Mur alto, a sort of anagram, or transla¬ 
tion, of the author's own name. It did not, however, long impose upon 
the critics of the day. It was soon suspected to proceed from a more 
elegant pen than that of any William Marshall, and, in the second 
edition, Walpole disclosed the secret. In a private letter, he gave the 
following account of the origin of the composition, in which he con¬ 
tradicts the ordinary assertion, that it was completed in eight days. 


“ 9/A March, 1763. 

“ Shall I confess to you what was the origin of this romance ? I 
waked one morning in the beginning of last June from a dream, of 
which all I could recover was, that I had thought myself in an ancient 
castle, (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with Gothic 
story,) and that on the uppermost banister of a great staircase, I saw 
a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down and began to 
write, without knowing in the least what I intended to say or relate. 
The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it. Add, that I was 
very glad to think of anything rather than politics. In short, I was 
so engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two month- 
that one evening I wrote from the time I had drank my tea, about six 
o’clock, till half an hour after one in the morning, when my hands and 
fingers were so weary that I could not hold the pen to finish the 
sentence, but left Matilda and Isabella talking in the middle of a 
paragraph.” 

It doest not seem that the authenticity of the narrative was at first 
suspected. Mr. Gray writes to Mr. Walpole, on 30th December, 1764: 
11 1 have received * The Castle of Otranto,’ and return you my thanks 
for it. It engages our attention here (i.e, at Cambridge), makes some 
of us cry a little; and all, in general, afraid to go to bed o'nights. 
We take it for a translation; and should believe it to be a true story, 
if it were not for St. Nicolas.” The friends of the author, as appears 
from the letter already quoted, were probably soon permitted to peep 
beneath the veil he had thought proper to assume; and, in the second 
edition, it was altogether withdrawn by a preface, in which the tei 
deucy and nature of the work are shortly commented upon and 
explained. From the following passage, translated from a letter by 
the author to Madame Deffand, it would seem that he repented of 
having laid aside his incognito ; and sensitive to criticism, like most 
dilettante authors, was rather more hurt by the raillery of those who 
liked not his tale of chivalry, than gratified by ihe applause of his 
admirers. So they have translated my ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ probably 
in ridicule of the author. So be it;—however, I beg you will let 
their raillery pass in silence. Let the critics have their own way ; they 
give me no uneasiness. I have not written the book for the present 
age, which will endure nothing but cold common sense. I confess to 
you, my dear friend (and yon will think me madder than ever) that 
this is the only one of my works with which I am myself pleased; I 
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havo given reins to my imagination till I bocamo on fire with the 
visions and feelings which it excited. I have composed it in defiance 
of rules, of critics, and of philosophers 5 and it seems to me just so 
much the better for that very reason. I am oven persuaded that Bonn 
time hereafter, when taste shall resume tho place which philoso >hy 
now occupies, my poor * Castle’ will find admirers; we have actually a 
few among us already, for I am just publishing the third edit ion. 
do not say this in order to mendicatc your approbation. > i. told you 
from the beginning you would not like tho book, your visions are a 
in a different style. I am not sorry that tho translator lias given tie 
Second Preface; the first, however, accords best with tho style ot tho 
fiction I wished it to be believed ancient, and almost everybody was 
imposed upon.” If the public applause, however, was sufficiently 
qualified by the voice of censure to alarm the feelings 01 the author, 
the continued demand for various editions of “The Castle of Otranto, 
showed how high the work really stood in popular estimation, and 
probably eventually reconciled Mr. Walpole to the taste of his own 
age. This romance has been justly considered not only as the original 
and model of a peculiar species of composition, attempted and success¬ 
fully executed by a man of great genius, but as one of the standaid 

works of our lighter literature. 

Horace Walpole continued the mode of life which he had adopted so 
early as 1753, until his death, unless it may be considered as an altera¬ 
tion, that his sentiments of Whiggism, which, he himself assures us, 
almost amounted to Republicanism, received a shock from the French 
Revolution, which he appears from its commencement to have 
thoroughly detested. The tenor of his life could be hardly said to suffer 
interruption t>y his father^ ecirldom of Or ford devolving upon him 
when he had .reached his 74th year, by the death ot his nephew. He 
scarce assumed the title, and died a few years after it had descended 
to him, 2nd March, 1797, at his house in Berkeley Square. 

While these sheets are passing through the press, we have found m 
Miss Hawkins's very entertaining reminiscences of her early abode at 
Twickenham, the following description of the person of Horace Walpole, 
before 1772, giving us the most lively idea of the person and manners 
of a Man of Fashion about the middle of the last century“ His figure 
was not merely tall, but more properly long and slender to excess ; his 
complexion, and particularly his hands, oi a most unhealthy paleness. 
His eyes were remarkably bright and penetrating, very dark and 
lively :—his voice was not strong, but his tones were extremely pleasant, 
and, if I may say so, highly gentlemanly. I do not remembe 
common gait; he always entered a room in that style of affected 


* Madame Deffand had mentioned having read The Castle of Otranto twice oyer; 
but she did not add a word of approbation. She blamed the translator for giving 
the Second Preface, chiefly because she thought it might commit Walpole with 
V oltaire. 
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delicacy, which fashion had then made almost natural; chapeau brae 
between his hands, as if he wished, to compress it, or under his arm; 
knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor.—His dress in 
visiting was most usually, in summer, when I most saw him, a lavender 
suit, the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk 
worked in the tambour, partridge silk stockings, and gold buckles, 
ruffles and frill generally lace. I remember, when a child, thinking 
him very much under-dressed, if at any time, except in mourning, he 
wore hemmed cambric. In summer no powder, but his wig combed 
straight, and showing his very smooth, pale forehead, and queued 
behind; in winter, powder.** 

We cannot help thinking that this most respectable lady, by whose 
communications respecting eminent individuals the public has been so 
much obliged, has been a little too severe on the Gothic whims of the 
architecture at Strawberry Hill. |l he admirers of the fine arts should 
have forbearance for each other, when their fervent admiration of a 
favourite pursuit leads them into those extremes which are ca/oiare to 
the multitude. And as the ear of the architect should not be hasty to 
condemn the over-learned conceits of the musician, so the eye of the 
musician should have some toleration for the turrets and pinnacles of 
the fascinated builder. 

It is foreign to our plan to say much of Horace Walpole’s individual 
character. His works bear evidence to his talents; and, even striking 
out the horribly impressive but disgusting drama of “ The Mysterious 
Mother/* and the excellent romance which we are about to analyse 
more critically, they must leave him the reputation of a man of excel¬ 
lent taste, and certainly of being the best letter-writer in the English 
language. 

In private life, his temper appears to have been precarious; and 
though expensive in indulging his own taste, he always seems to have 
done so on the most economical terms possible. He is often, in his 
epistolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to Madame Def'and, 
whose talents, her blindness, and her enthusiastic affection for him, 
claimed every indulgence from a warm-hearted man. He is also 
severe and rigid towards Bentley, whose taste and talents he had put 
into continual requisition for the ornaments of his house. These are 
unamiable traits of character, and they have been quoted often, and 
exaggerated much. But his memory has suffered most on account of 
his conduct towards Chatterton, in which we have always thought he 
was perfectly defensible. That unhappy son of genius endeavoured to 
impose upon Walpole a few stanzas of very inferior merit, as ancient; 
and sent him an equally gross and palpable imposture under the 
shape of a pretended List of Painters. Walpole’s sole crime lies in 
not patronizing at once a young man, who only appeared before him 
a the character of a very inartificial impostor, though he afterwards 
proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of Chatterton lies, not at 
the door of Walpole, but of the public at large, who, two years (we 
believe) afterwards, were possessed of the splendid proofs of his 
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Jpolo to prevent tho most unhappy catastrophe. . . 

Pmallv, it must be recorded to Walpole s praise, that, ™ough 
Mtually liberal, ho was strictly just, and readily parted with that 
•tion of his income which tho necessities d tho State required. Me 


natural powers, and any one of whom was as much called upoi 
Walpole to provent tho most unhappy cat anti oplie# 

^ * _ L h - Ail 4*^ lA/ fll A Gf YWft.lfJI 

habitual l) 

portion oi uu mwtu« ““ v —- . ■ •, 

may, perhaps, have mistaken his character whon he assumes as Its 

principal characteristic, “ disinterestedness and contempt Of money, ( 

which, he intimates, was with• him less “a vjrlue than a mission. 

But by the generous and apparently most sincere oflur to divide Ins 

whole income with Marshal Conway, he showed, that if there existed 
in his bosom more love of money than perhaps lie was himself aware ot, 
it was subjugated to the inlluence of the nob yr virtues and feelings. 

We are now to offer a few remarks on ihe Castle of Oti-mto, 
and on the class of compositions to which it belongs, and ot which it 

was the precursor. . , ,, ., . n 

It is doing injustice to Mr. Walpole s memory to allege, that all 

which he aimed' at in “The Castle of Otranto,’’ was “the art of 
exciting surprise and horror;” or, in other words, the appeal to that 
secret and reserved feeling of love for the marvellous and supernatural, 
which occupies a hidden corner in almost every one s bosom. Were 
this all which he had attempted, the means by which he sought to 
attain his purpose might, with justice, be termed both clumsy and 
puerile. But Mr. Walpole’s purpose was both more difficult ot attain¬ 
ment, and more important when attained. It was his object to diaw 
such a picture of domestic life and manners, during he feudal times, 
as mio-ht actually have existed, and to paint it chequered nnd agitated 
bv the action of supernatural machinery, such as the superstition ot 
the period received as matter of devout credulity. The natural parts 
of the narrative are so cont rived that they associate the msf - w ai! 1 
the marvellous occurrences \ and, by the force of that association, 
render those speeiosa miracula striking and impressive, though our 
cooler reason admits tlieir impossibility. Indeed, to pi educe, 111 a well* 
cultivated mind, any i > or tion of that surprise and fear which are 
founded on supernatural events, the frame and tenor of the whole story 
must be adjusted in perfect harmony with this mainspring of the 
interest. He who, in early youth, liap happened to pass a solitary 
nio-ht in one of the few ancient mansions which the fashion of more 
modern times has left undespoiled of their original furniture, has pro¬ 
bably experienced, that the gigantic and preposterous figures dimly 
visible in the defaced tapestry,—the remote clang of the distant doors 
which divide him from living society,—the deep darkness which in¬ 
volves the high and fretted roof of the apartment,—the dimly-seen 
pictures of ancient knights, renowned for their valour, and perhaps for 
their crimes, the varied and indistinct sounds which disturb the silent 
desolation of a half-deserted mansion,—and, to crown all, the feeling 
that carries us back to ages of feudal power and papal superstition, 
soin together to excite a corresponding sensation of supernatural awe, 
if not of terror. It is in such situations, when superstition becomes 
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contagious, that we listen with respect, and even with dread, to the 
legends which are our sport in the garish light of sunshine, and amid 
the dissipating sights and sounds of every-day life. Now, it seems to 
have been Walpole's object to attain, by the minute accuracy of a 
fable, sketched with singular attention to the costume of the period in 
which the scene was laid, that same association which might prepare 
his reader's mind for the reception of prodigies congenial to the creed 
and feelings of the actors. His feudal tyrant, his distressed damsel, 
his resigned yet dignified churchman,—the Castle itself, with its feudal 
arrangements of dungeons, trap-doors, oratories, and galleries,—the 
incidents of the trial, the chivalrous procession, and the combat ;—in 
short, the scene, the performers, and action, so far as it is natural, 
form the accompaniments of his spectres and his miracles, and have 
the same effect on the mind of the reader, that the appearance and 
drapery of such a chamber as we have described may produce upon 
that of a temporary inmate. This was a task which required no little 
learning, no ordinary degree of fancy, no common portion of genius, to 
execute. The association of which we have spoken is of a nature pecu¬ 
liarly delicate, and subject to be broken and disarranged. It is, for 
instance, almost impossible to build such a modern Gothic structure as 
shall impress us with the feelings we have endeavoured to describe. 
It may be grand, or it may be gloomy; it may excite magnificent or 
melancholy ideas ; but it must luil in bringing forth the sensation of 
supernatural awe, connected with halls that have echoed to the sounds 
of remote generations, and have been pressed by the footsteps of those 
who have long since passed away. Yet Horace Walpole has attained 
in composition, what, as an architect, he must have felt beyond the 
power of his art. The remote and superstitious period in which liis 
scene is laid,—the art with which he has furnished forth its Gothic 
decorations,—the sustained, and, in general, the dignified tone of feudal 
manners,—prepare us gradually for the favourable reception of prodi¬ 
gies, which, though they could not really have happened at any period, 
were consistent with the belief of all mankind at that in which the 
action is placed. It was, therefore, the author’s object-, not merely to 
excite surprise and terror, by the introduction of supernatural agency, 
but to wind up the feelings of his reader till they became for a moment 
identified with those of a ruder age, which 


Held each strange tale devoutly true. 


The difficulty of attaining this nice accuracy of delineation may be 
best estimated by comparing “ The Castle of Otranto” with the less 
successful efforts of later writers; where, amid all their attempts to 
assume the tone of antique chivalry, something occurs in every chapter 
so decidedly incongruous, as at once reminds us of an ill-sustained 
masquerade, in which ghosts, knights-errant, magicians, and damsels 
pent, are all equipped in hired dresses from the same warehouse in 
Tavistock Street. 
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Tlirro is a remarkable particular in which Mr.'WalI’olo • liavc 

been departed from by the most dmtingin ■») •>« lnllow«-r«. 

’Itnin iiit ic narriil.ivo is oi l wo lands,—that winch,in lc< I p »• 
Bible, may bo matter of belief ftt any pern ..I . ami thnl which, 
held impossible by more enlif?htened! ages. wasi vet consommt vrittitM 
hiii.li of earlier times. The subject of “ The Castle of Otranto is »f 
tho latter class. Mrs. Baddiffe, a name not to bo mentioned without 
the high respect due to genius, has endeavoured to effeot a compromise 
between those different styles of narrativo, by reh rnng her prodigies 
to an explanation founded on natural causes, in th.* latter chaptersi ol 
her romances. To this improvement upon tho Gothic romance there 
are so many objections, that we own ourselves im hm .1 to proh-r, tie 
more simple and impressive, the narrative of Walpole, which details 
supernatural incidents as they would have been v.-mlily h'-hoved an 
received in the eleventh and twelfth century. In the first place, the 
reader feels indignant at discovering that he lias been cheated into 
sympathy with terrors, which are finally explained as having proceeded 
from some very simple cause; and the interest of & second reading is 
entirely destroyed by his having been admitted behind the scenes at 
the conclusion of tho first. Secondly, The precaution of relieving our 
spirits from the influence of supposed supernatural terror, seems as 
unnecessary in a work of professed fiction, as that of the prudent 
Bottom, who proposed that the human face of the representative ol his 
lion should appear from under liis mask, and acquaint the audience 
plainly that he was a man as other men, and nothing more than Snug 
the ioiner. Lastly, These substitutes for supernatural agency are 
frequently to the full as improbable as the machinery which they are 
introduced to explain away and to supplant. The reader, who is 
required to admit the belief of supernatural interference, understands 
precisely what is demanded of him; and, if he be truly a gentle reader, 
throws his mind into the attitude best adapted to humour the deceit 
which is presented for his entertainment, and grants, for the time ot 
perusal, the premises on which the fable depends.* But if the author 
voluntarily binds himself to account for all the wondrous occurrences 
which he introduces, we are entitled to exact that the explanation shall 
be natural, easy, ingenious, mid complete. Every reader of such works 
must remember instances in which the explanation ot m 3 sterious 
circumstances in the narrative has proved equally, even more 

incredible, than if they had been accounted for by the agency of super¬ 
natural beings; for the most incredulous must allow that the inter¬ 
ference of such agency is more possible than that an ellect resembling 
it should be produced by an utterly inadequate cause. But it is un¬ 
necessary to enlarge further on a part ot the sub]* t 1 m n - b 
only mentioned to exculpate our author from the charge ot using 


* There are instances to the coutrary, however. For example, that stern 
votary of severe truth, who oast aside Guflivers Travels as containing a parcel ot 

improbable fictions. 
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machinery more clumsy than his tale from its nature required. The 
bold assertion of the actual existence of phantoms and apparitions 
seems to us to harmonize much more naturally with the manners of 
ancient times, and to produce a more powerful effect upon the reader’s 
mind, than any attempt to reconcile the superstitious credulity of 
feudal ages with the philosophic scepticism of our own, by referring 
those prodigies to the operation ot fulminating powdei, combined 
mirrors, magic lanterns, trap*door3, speaking trumpets, and such~like 

apparatus of German phantasmagoria. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the character of the supernatural 
machinery in “ The Castle of Otranto ” is liable to objections. Its 
action and interference is rather too frequent, and presses too hard 
and constantly upon the same feelings in the reader’s mind, to the 
hazard of diminishing the elasticity of the spring upon which it should 
operate. The fund of fearful sympathy which can be afforded by a 
modern reader to a tale of wonder is much diminished by the present 
habits of life and modes of education. Our ancestors could wonder 
and thrill through all the mazes of an interminable metrical romance 
of fairyland, and of an enchantment, the work pei'liaps of some 


Prevailing poet, whose un'loubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung. 

But our own habits and feelings and belief are different, and a tran¬ 
sient, though vivid impression, is all that can be excited by a tale of 
wonder, even in the most fanciful mind of the present day. By the 
too frequent recurrence of his prodigies, Mr. W alpole ran, perhaps, his 
greatest risk of awakening la raison jroidc, that “ cold common sense, 
which he justly deemed"the greatest enemy of the effect which he 
hoped to produce. It may be added, also, that the superaatural occur¬ 
rences of “ The Castle of Otranto ” are brought forward into too strong 
daylight, and marked by an over degree of distinctness and accuracy 
of outline. A mysterious obscurity seems congenial at least, il not 
essential, to our ideas of disembodied spirits *, and the gigantic limbs 
of the ghost of Atphonso, as described by the terrified domestics, are 
somewhat too distiuet and corporeal to produce the feelings which 
their appearance is intended to excite. 1 Iris fault, however, it it he 
one, is more than compensated by the high merit ot many of the 
marvollous incidents in the romance. The descent of the picture of 
Manfred' ancestor, although it borders on extravagance, is finely 
introduced, and interrupts an interesting dialogue with staking 
effect. We have heard it observed that the animated figure should 
rather have been a statue than a picture. Wo greatly doubt the 
iustice of the criticism. Tha advanta of the colounng induce us 

decidedly to prefer Mr Walp do's fiction to the proposed substitute. 
There are few who have not felt, at some period of their childhood, a 
sort of terror from the manner in which the eye of an ancient portrait 
appears to fix that of the spectator from every point oi view. It 
perhaps, hypercritical to remark (what, however, A5 polo ot all authors 
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Mt have been expected to attend to) that the time afle gned to the 

hermit to the Prince of Vicenza was long accounted , maste^ J'g 

the drv bones necessary for the exhibition bf similar spectres, so that 

injudicious and repeated imitation has, in some degreei**. j 
h*, x n f orioinal model. What is more striking m Ihe Ou-stlc 

Otranto,” is the manner in which the various prodigious appearangs, 
ancient prophecy, denouncing the ruin of the house ot Manfred, gradu- 
Alphonso dilated to immense magnitude, the 

sage of similar merit, unless it be the apparition of redzean, 

Fadoun, in an ancient Scottish poem.* i. 1 

That part of the romance which depends upon human feeling 
a2 ency is conducted with the dramatic talent which afterwards was so 
conspicuous in “ The Mysterious Mother.” The persons are indeed 
rather generic than individual; but this was m a degree necessary to 

manners during the times which the author’s imagination lc>ved to 
contemplate, than the most minute shades and discriminating. points 
of particular characters. But the actors in the romance ® 
drawn, with bold outlines becoming the age and natuie of the &t > y . 
Feudal tyranny was, perhaps, never better exempli _ei , nan in 
character of Manfred. He has the courage, the art, the duplicity, the 
ambition, of a barbarous chieftain of the dark ages, yet with touches 
of remorse and natural feeling, which preserve some sympathy foi_him 
when his pride is quelled, and his race extinguished. The pious Monk, 

tyrannical Prince. Theodore is the juvenile hero of a romantic tale, 
and Matilda has more interesting sweetness than usually belongs to its 
heroine. As the character of Isabella is studiously kept down, in order 
to relieve that of the daughter of Manfred, few readers are pleased 
with the concluding insinuation, that she became at length the bnde o 
Theodore. This Is in some degree a departure from the rules ol 
chivalry ■ and, however, natural an occurrence m common life, rather 
injures the magic illusions of romance. In other respects, making an 
allowance for the extraordinary incidents of a dark and tempestuous 
a°'e, the story, so far as within the course of natural events, is happi y 
detailed, its progress is uniform, its events interesting and well com¬ 
bined, and the conclusion grand, tragical, and afiecting. 


* This si)ectre, the ghost of a follower whom ho had slain upon suspicion of 
treachery, ai>peared to no less a person than Wallace, the champion of Scotland, 
in the ancient castle of Gask-hallSeo kllis s Specimens) vol. i. 
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The style of “ The Castle of Otranto” is pure and correct English of 
the earlier and more classical standard. Mr. Walpole rejected, upon 
taste and principle, those heavy though powerful auxiliaries which Dr. 
Johnson imported from the Latin language, and which have since 
proved to many a luckless wight, who has essayed to use them, as 
unmanageable as the gauntlets of Eryx, 

et ponchis et ipsa 

line illuc vinclorum immensa volumina versai. 

Neither does the purity of Mr. Walpole's language, and the simplicity 
of liis narrative, ad rnit that luxuriant, florid, and high varnished land¬ 
scape-painting, with which Mrs. Radcliffe often adorned, and not 
unfrequently encumbered, her kindred romances. Description, for its 
own sake, is scarcely once attempted in “ The Castle of ( drantoand 
if authors would consider how very much this restriction tends to 
realize narrative, they might be tempted to abridge at least the showy 
and wordy exuberance of a style fitter for poetry than prose. It is for 
the dialogue that Walpole reserves his strength ; and it is remarkable 
how, while conducting his mortal agents with all the art of a modern 
dramatist, he adheres to the sustained tone of chivalry, which marks 
the period of the action. This is not attained by patching his narrative 
or dialogue with glossarial terms, or antique phraseology, but by taking 
care to exclude all that can awaken modern associations. In the one 
case, his romance would have resembled a modern dress, preposterously 
decorated with antique ornaments ; in its present shape, lie has retained 
the form of the ancient armour, but not its rust and cobwebs. In 
illustration of what is above stated, we refer the reader to the first 
interview of Manfred with the Prince of Yicenza, where the manners 
and language of chivalry are finely painted, as well as the perturbation 
of conscious guilt, confusing itself in attempted exculpation, even 
before a mute accuser. The characters of the inferior domestics have 
been considered as not bearing a proportion sufficiently dignified to the 
rest of the story. But this is a point on which the author has pleaded 
his own cause fully in the original Prefaces. 

We have only to add, in conclusion to these desultory remarks, that 
if Horace Walpole, who led the way in this new species of literary 
composition, has been surpassed by some of his followers in diffuse 
brilliancy of description, and perhaps in the art of detaining the mind 
of the reader in a state of feverish and anxious suspense, through a 
protracted and complicated narrative, more will yet remain with him 
than the single merit of originality and invention. The applause due 
to chastity and precision ot style,—to a happy comDiiLtiou <>f super¬ 
natural agency with human interest,—to a tone of feudal manners 
and language, sustained by characters strongly drawn and well dis¬ 
criminated,—and to unity of action, producing scenes alternately of 
interest and of grandeur -—the applause, in fine, which cannot he 
denied to him who can excite the passions ot tear and ot pity, must be 
awarded to the author of “ The Castle of Otranto.” 
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C tLARA REEVE, the ingenious uuthoreaB of “The Old English 
/ Baron,” was the daughter of the Reverend William Reeve, M.A., 
Rector of Freston, and of ferton, in Suffolk, and iVrpetual Curate ol 
Saint Nicholas. Her grandfather was the Reverend Thomas Reeve, 
Rector of Storelmm Aspal, and afterwards of St. Mary Stoke, in 
Ipswich, where the family had been long resident, and enjoyed tho 
rights of free burghers. MiBS Reeve’s mother’s maiden name was 
Smithies, daughter of- SmithieB, goldsmith and jeweller to King 

George I. 

In a letter to a friend, Miss Reeve thus speaks of her father:— 
“My father was an old Whig; from him I have learned all that 1 
know; he was my oracle; he used to make me read tho Parliamentary 
debates, while he smoked his pipe after supper. I gaped and yawned 
over them at the time, but, unawares to myself, they fixed my prin¬ 
ciples once and for ever. He made me read Rapm’s ‘ History ot 
England;* the information it gave, made amends for its dryneas, I 
read ‘ Cato’s Letters/ by Trenchard and Gordon ; I read the Greek 
and Roman Histories, and ‘Plutarch’s Lives/—aU these at an age 
when few people of either sex can read their names.” 

The Reverend Mr. Reeve, himself one of a family of eight children, 
had the same numerous succession; and it is therefore likely, that it 
was rather Clara’s strong natural turn for study, than any degree of 
exclusive care which his partiality bestowed, which enabled her to 
acquire such a stock of early information* After his death, his widow 
resided in Colchester with three of their daughters; and it was here 
that Miss Clara Reeve first became an authoress, by translating from 
the Latin Barclay’s fine old romance, entitled u Axgenis,” published in 
1762, under the title of “ The Phoenix.” It was in 1777, five years 
afterwards, that she produced her first and most distinguished work. 
It was published by Mr. Dilly of the Poultry (who gave ten pounds 
for the copyright) under the title of “The Champion of Virtue, a 
Gothic Story.” The work came to a second edition in the succeed ing 
year, and was then first called “The Old English Baron.” The cause 
of the change we do not pretend to guess; for if Fitzowen be con¬ 
sidered as the old English Baron, we do not see wherefore a character, 
passive in himself from beginning to end, and only acted upon by 
others, should be selected to give a name to the story. We ought not 
to omit to mention, that this work is inscribed to Mrs. Brig den, the 
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daughter of Richardson, who is stated to have lent her assistance to 

the revisal and correction of the work. 

The success of “ The Old English Baron 5 ' encouraged Miss Reeve to 
devote more of her leisure hours to literary composition, and she pub- 
lished in succession the following works: —“The Two Mentors, a Modern 
Storythe “ Progress of Romance, through Times, Countries, and 
Manners;” “'The Exile : or Memoirs of the Count de Cronstadt, 51 the 
principal’ incidents of which are borrowed from a novel by M. 
D’Arnaud; “The School for Widows, a Novel;” “Plans of Edu¬ 
cation, with Remarks on the System of other Writers,” in a duodecimo 
volume; and “ The Memoirs of Sir Roger de * larendon, a natural Son 
of Edward the Black Prince; with Anecdotes of many other eminent 

Persons of the fourteenth Century.” 

To these works we have to add another tale, of which the interest 
turned upon supernatural appearances. Miss Reeve informed the 
public, in a preface to her last edition of “ The Old English Baron,” that 
in compliance with the suggestion of a friend, she had composed 
“ Castle Connor, an Irish Story,” in which apparitions were intro¬ 
duced. The manuscript, being intrusted to some careless or unlaithlul 
person, fell aside, and was never recovered. 

The various novels of Clara Reeve are all marked by excellent good 
sense, pure morality, and a competent command of those qualities 
which constitute a good romance. They were, generally speaking, 
favourably received at the time, but none of them took the same strong 
possession of the public mind as “ The Old English Baron,” upon 
which the fame of the author may be considered as now exclusively 


rested. 

Miss Reeve, respected and beloved, led a retired life, admitting no 
materials for biography, until 3rd December, 1803, when she died at 
Ipswich, her native city, at the advanced age of seventy-eight years. 
She was buried in the churchyard of St. Stephen's, according to her 
particular direction, near to the grave of her friend, the Reverend Mr. 
Derby. Her brother, the Rev. Thomas Reeve, and her sister, Mrs. 
Sarah Reeve, both lived to an advanced age. Another brother, bred 
to the navy, attained the rank of vice-admiral in that service. 

Such are the only particulars which we have been able to collect 
concerning this accomplished and estimable^ ^\oman, and, in their 
simplicity, the reader may remark that of her life and of her character. 
As critics', it is our duty to make some further observations, which 
shall he entirely confined to her most celebrated work, upon which her 
fame arose, and on which, without meaning disparagement to her 

other compositions, we conceive it entitled to vest. 

The authoress has herself informed us that “ The Old English 
Baron” is the “literary offspring of ‘ The t .-tie of Otranto; ana 
she has obliged us by pointing out the different and more limited 
view which she had adopted, of the supernatural machinery employed 
by Horace Walpole. She condemns the latter for the extravagance oi 
several of his conceptions; for the gigantic size of his sv\oid and 
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helmett and for tlio violent fiotions of a walking niclure uni * 
nkclfton in a lu-m.il,’« cowl. A ghost, slit, p.nt.-n. s, to 1.0 WMl» 
nn innrcdiont in nominee, mnat belmvo hinisoll like ghosts of sober 
demeanour, and subject himself to the common rules still preserved in 

LM-ango and hall, as circumscribing being -I lim description. 

Wo must, however, notwithstanding her authority, onter our protes 
against fettering the realm of shadows by tin- ominous *•"<'■' 1 " 
if in the world of realities. If wo are to try ghosts bytheordi 
rules of humanity, wo bar them of their privileges entirely, ffor 
instance, why admit the existence of an aerial | ii ,m, and deny it 
the terrible attribute of magnifying its staturoP why admit an en¬ 
chanted helmet, and not a gigantio one P why allows** in lmprcssivo 
incident the fall of a suit of armour, thrown down, wo must suppose, 
lav no mortal hand, and at the same time deny the same Supernatural 
influence the power of producing 1 be illusion (lor it is only repr 
as such) upon “ Manfred.” which gives scorning motion and life to the 
portrait of his ancestorP It may he said, and it seems I■> 1 • - I. * 
lleeve’s argnment, that there is a verge of probability, which even the 
most violent figment must not transgress; but we reply by the cross 
question, that if we are once to subject our preternatural agents to 
the limits of human reason, where are we to stop P We might, under 
such a rule, demand of ghosts an account of the very circuitous 
manner in which they are pleased to open their communications with 
the living world. We might, for example, move a nuo vmrran o 
against the spectre of the murdered Lord Lovel, for lurking about the 
eastern apartment, when it might have been reasonably expected, that 
if he did not at once impeach his murderers to the next magistrate, lie 
mi-rlit at least have put Fitzowen into the secret, and thus obtained 
the succession of his son more easily than by the dubi"U8 and _olr- 
cuitous route of a single combat. If there should be an appeal against 
this imputation, founded on the universal practice of ghosts in such 
circumstances, who always act with singular obliquity in disclosing 
the guilt of which they complain, the matter becomes a question ot 
precedent; in which, view of the case, we may vindicate Horace 
Walpole for the gigantic exaggeration of his phantom, by the similar 
expansion of the terrific vision of Fawdoun, in Blind Harry’s “Life of 
Wallace;’* and we could, were we so disposed, have paralleled his 
moving picture, by tbe example of one with which we ourselves had. 
some acquaintance, which was said both to move :md to utter groans, 
to the great alarm of a family of the highest respectability. 

Where, then, may the reader ask, is the line to be drawn ? or what 
are the limits to be placed to the reader’s credulity, when those of 
common sense and ordinary nature are once exceeded P The question 
admits only one answer, namely, that the author himself, being in 
fact the magician, shall evoke no spirits whom lie is not capable or 
endowing with manners and language corresponding to theii super¬ 
natural character. Thus Shakspeare, drawing such characters as 
Caliban and Ariel, gave them reality, not by appealing to actual 
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opinions which his audience might entertain respecting the pos¬ 
sibility or impossibility of their existence, but |>y investing them with 
such attributes as all readers and spectators recognized as those which 
must have corresponded to such extraordinary beings, had their 
existence been possible. If he had pleased to put into language the 
“squeaking and gibbering” of those disembodied phantoms which 
haunted the streets of Rome, no doubt his wonderful imagination 
could have filled up the sketch, which, marked by these two emphatic 
and singularly felicitous expressions, he has left as characteristic of 
the language of the dead. 

this point of view, our authoress has, with equal judgment and 
accuracy, confined her flight within those limits on which her pinions 
could support her ; and though we are disposed to contest her general 
principle, we are willing to admit it as a wise and prudent one, so far 
as applied to regulate her own composition. In no part of “ The Old 
English Baron,” or of any other of her works, does Miss Reeve show 
the possession of a rich or powerful imagination. Her dialogue is 
sensible, easy, and agreeable, but neither marked by high flights of 
fancy, nor strong bursts of passion. Her apparition is an ordinary 
fiction, of which popular superstition used to furnish a thousand 
instances, when nights were long, and a family, assembled round a 
Christmas log, had little better to do than to listen to such tales. 
Miss Reeve has been very felicitously cautious in showing us no more 
of Lord Lovel’s ghost than she needs must—he is a silent apparition, 
palpable to the sight only, and never brought forward into such broad 
daylight as might have dissolved our reverence. And so far, we 
repeat, the authoress has used her own power to the utmost advan- 
age, and gained her point by not attempting a step beyond it. But 
we cannot allow that the rule which, in her own case, has been well 
and wisely adopted, ought to circumscribe a bolder and a more 
imaginative writer. 

In what may be called the costume, or keeping, of the chivalrous 
period in which the scene of both is laid, the language and style of 
Horace Walpole, together with his intimate acquaintance with the 
manners of the Middle Ages, form an incalculable diiference betwixt 
“The Castle of Otranto” and “The Old English Baron.” Clara 
Reeve, probably, was better acquainted with Plutarch and Rstpin, than 
with Froissart or Olivier de la Marche. This is no imputation on the 
taste of that ingenious lady. In her days, Macbeth was pertormed in 
a general's full uniform, and Lord Hastings was dressed like a modern 
high chamberlain going to court. Or, if she looked to romances for 
her authority, those of the French school were found introducing, 
under the reign of t 'yrus or of Faramond, or in the early republic of 
Rome, the sentiments and manners of the court ot Louis XIV. In 
the present day, more attention to costume is demanded, and author 
as well as players, are obliged to make attempts, however fantastic or 
grotesque, to imitate the manners, on the one hand, and the dress on 
the other, of the times in which the scene is laid. Formerly, nothing 
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of this kinti was either required or expected; and it IS not imp* - 1 - 11 »Io 
that the manner in which Walpole oircumsonbos his dialogue 0» »*r ■ 

instances) within the still’ mid stern precincts prrsml.rd by a strict 
uil.ont.ioii to flit' maimer:: mid Inn* pm gc oi Mio LiHOS, l-< hi- In* m ■'»'••• 

Of such restriction h. In “ Tin* <>id BmIibIx Baron, on the contrary, 
oM parties speak and act mud, in the fSshxonof the severe,-nth <•<*».- 
tnry; employ the name phrases of courtesy \ and adopt the same tone 
of conversat ion, Baron Eitzowon, and the principal charactws, talk 

after the fashion of country squires of that period, ana the lower 
personages like gaffers and gammers of the same era. And were but 

the conil >at in lists left out,” or converted mio a modern dud, .. 
whole train of incidents might, for any peculiarity o h* t rn-d m t he 
dialect or narration, have taken place in the time of Charles 11,, or in 
either of the two succeeding reigns. As it is, the story v- id n d 
had been transcribed into the language, and remodelled according to 
the ideas of this latter period. Yet wo are uncertain whether, upon 
the whole, this does not rather add to, than diminish the interest oi 
the work:—at least it gives an interest of a diflerent kind, which, 
if it cannot compete with that which arises out of a highly exalted and 
poetical imagination, and a strict attention to the character and man¬ 
ners of the Middlo Ages, has yet this advantage, that it reaches its 
point more surely, than had a higher, more difficult, and more ambi¬ 
tions line of composition been attempted. 

To explain our meaningHe that would please the modern world, 

yet present the exact impression of a tale of the Middle AgeF, wi 
repeatedly find out that he will be obliged, in despite of his utmost 
exertions, to sacrifice the last to the first object, and eternally expose 
himself to the just censure of the rigid antiquary, because he must, to 
interest the readers of the present time, invest his characters with 
language and sentiments unknown to the period assigned to his story 
and thus his utmost efforts only attain a sort of composition betv. 
the true and the fictitious,—'just as the dress of Lear, as performed on 
the stage, is neither that of a modern sovereign, nor the cerulean 
painting and bear-hide wit 1 which the Bn 1 ' is, at the time when that 
monarch is supposed to have lived, tattooed their persons, and sheltered 
themselves from cold. All this inconsistency is avoided, by adopting 
the style of our grandfathers and great-gvandtathers, sufficiently anti¬ 
quated to accord with the antiquated character of the narrative, yet 
copious enough to express all that is necessary to its interest, an l to 
supply that deficiency of colouring which the more ancient times do 

not afford. ^ „ . ,, 

It is no doubt true, that” The Old English laron, written in the 

latter and less ambitious taste, is sometimes tame and tedious, not 1 

say mean and tiresome. The total absence of peculiar character (for 

every person introduced is rather described as one of a genus than as 

an original, discriminated, and individual person), may have its effect 

in producing the tedium which loads the storj^ in some places. r l Lis is 

a o-eneral defect in the novels of the period, and it was scarce to ’ >e 
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expected tliat the amiable and accomplished authoress, in iier secluded 
situation, and with acquaintance of events and characters derived from 
books alone, should have rivalled those anchors who gathered their 
knowledge of the human heart rom having, like Yielding and Smollett, 
become acquainted, by sad experience, with each turn of “many- 
coloured life.” IN’ or was it to be thought that she should have emu¬ 
lated in this particular her prototype Walpole, who, as a statesman, a 
poet, and a man of the world “ who knew the world like a man,” has 
given much individual character to his sketch of Manfred. 'W hat we 
Aere speak of is not the deficiency in the style and costume, hut a 
certain creeping and low line of narrative and sentiment; which may 
be best illustrated by the grave and minute accounting into which 
Sir Philip Barclay and the Baron Fitzowen enter,—after an event so 
unpleasant as the judgment of Heaven upon a murderer, brought 
about by a judicial combat, and that combat occasioned by the awful 
and supernatural occcurrences in the eastern chamber,—where we find 
the arrears of the estate gravely set off against the education of the 
heir, and his early maintenance in the Baron’s family. Yet even 
these prolix, minute and unnecessary details, are precisely such as 
would occur in a similar story told by a grandsire or grandame to a 
circle assembled round a winter's fire; and while they take from tie 
dignity of the composition, and would therefore have been rejected by 
a writer of more exalted imagination, do certainly add in some degree 
to its reality, and bear in that respect a resemblance to the art with 
which De Foe impresses on his readers the truth of his fictions, by the 
insertion of many minute, and immaterial, or unnatural circumstances, 
which we are led to suppose could only be recorded because they aye 
true. Perhaps, to be circumstantial and abundant in minute detail, 
and in one word, though an unauthorized one, to be somewhat prosy, 
is a secret mode of securing a certain necessary degree of credulity 
from the hearers of a ghost-story. It gives a sort of quaint antiquity 
to the whole, as belonging to the times of “ superstitious elde,” and 
those whom we have observed to excel in oral narratives of such a 
nature, usually study to secure the attention of their audience by 
employing this art. At least, whether owing to this mode of telling 
her tale, or to the interest of the story itself, and its appeal to the 
secret reserve of superstitious feeling which maintains its influence in 
most bosoms, “ The Old English Baron” has always produced as strong 
an effect as any story of the kind, although liable to the objections 
which wo have freely stated, without meaning to impeach the talents 
of the amiable authoress. 
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q^HE iifo of Mrs. Ann BadoliH'o, spent farnmar afertifflM and 
L privacy, and in theinterchange... Aadu , *V |* tho fi„„! „f 

tliios, appears to have ^ rpj,,. 1 m0B t a nthentio account 

her writ ings was brilliant and universal. _ M 1( |, e that con- 

of her birth, family, and personal uj.peui am ■■■*"» „ l[rtwa *y 

tained in the following communication to a woik oi come i J 

**»SSS» bum i, London, in tin * 17M [8th J. W ife dn"^ 

of William and Am. Ward,vrho, thongh ..tloart o««y 

persons oi! tlicu* two families ? _ GhesoldfiH the sister 

Independence. Her paternal grandmother w.i, A ‘ -£ ate i u) 

of the celebrated surgeon, of whose knkr«aidher 1 .M • ^ 

recollection, and some ot whose presents, m books, „ , h; wa8( 

late Lieutenant-Colonel Cheselden, of bomerby, auut tlie late 

I think, another nephew of tho suigeou. ^ in Deri. , hire, was 

Mrs. Barwell, first of Leicester, »nd thon of DiUhri;l,jnJjerDy8im ^ 

oneof the sponsors at her baptism. Her mi c • fe w]i(j wag tlle father 

Oates, the sister ot Dr. Samuel Jebb, ot btia > uj^hon 

of Sir Richard : on that side she was also related to Dr. Hah p 

of Gloucester, and ^ It f2-« S 

lt may graftrfy o“i^y to state ^ther^t f 

whfch Ihave V seen is sfSdtSt aS Witt, of the family of John 

& nd Cornelius, came to England, under thepatronageotgovermnent, 

upon some design of draining the fens “ Lmwdns^^ 0 f th °e plan 
him a daughter, Amelia, then an infant. TneP^^ the tin * e of 

is supposed to have been interrupted by * i remainder 

Charles the First; but De Witt appears to have pa^edthe r emam ^ 

of his life in a mansion near Hull, and to have » 

of whom Amelia was the mother of one of Mrs. Badehffes p^estors^ 
“This admirable writer, whom I remember from abom the tune 

her twentieth year, was, in her youth, of a figure esq ^ 

tioned; while she resembled her father, and his brothei and sate^ 
being low of stature. Her complexion was beautiful, as was hei whole 
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lier chief delights; to listen to fine music was another. She had also 
a gratification in listening to any good verbal sounds; and would 
desire to hear passages repeated from the Latin and Greek classEr 
requiring, at intervals, the most literal translations that could !,’ 
given, with all that was possible of their idiom, how much soever tb! 
version might be embarrassed by that aim at exactness. Though W 
fancy was prompt, and she was, as will readily be supposed, qualified 
in many respects for conversation, she had not the confidence ami 
presence of muni, without which, a person conscious of being observpd 
can scarcely be at ease, except in long-tried society. Yet she had 
not been without some good examples of what must have been readv 
conversation in more extensive circles. Besides that a great part of 
her youth had been passed in the residence of her superior relatives 
she had the advantage of being much loved, when a child, by the late 
Mr, Bentley; to whom, on the establishment of the fabric known bv 
the name of Wedgwood and Bentley’s, was appropriated the superin¬ 
tendence of all that related to form and design. Mr. Wedgwood was 
the intelligent man of commerce, and the able chemist; Mr Bentlev 
the man of more general literature, and of taste in the arts. On* of 
her mother’s sisters was married to Mr. Bentley; and, during the life 

of her aunt, who was accomplished ‘according to the moderation’_ 

may I say, the wise moderation ?—of that day, the little niece was a 
favourite guest at Chelsea, and afterwards at Turnham Green, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Bentley resided. At their house she saw several persons 
of distinction for literature; and others who, without having been so 
distinguished, were beneficial objects of attention for their minds and 
their manners. Of the former class the late Mrs. Montague, and once, 
I think, Mrs. Piozzi; of the latter, Mrs. Ord. The gentleman, called 
Athenian Stuart, was also a visitor there.” 

Thus respectably born and connected, Miss Ward, at the age of 
twenty-t hree , acquired the name which she made so famous, by 
marrying A\ illiam Ra deli fie, Esq., graduated at »‘xford. and a student 
of law. He renounced the prosecution of his legal studies, and became 
afterwards proprietor and editor of the English Chronicle . 

Thus connected in a manner which must hu induced her to cherish 
her literary powers, Mrs. Eadclitle first came before the public as a 
novelist in 1789, only two years after her marriage, and when she was 
twenty-five years old. A romance, entitled lt The Castles of Athlin and 
Dnnbayne/’which she then produced, gave bat moderate intimation 
of the author’s eminent powers. The scene is laid in Scotland, during 
tli* dark ages, but without any attempt to trace either the peculiar 
manners or scenery of the country; and although, in reading the work 
with that express purpose, we can now trace some germs of that taste 
and talent tor the wild, romant , and invsterious, which the author - 
afterwards employed with such effect* W8 cannot consider the w »rk. n 
the whole, as by any means worthy of her pen. It is nevertheless 
curious to compare this sketch with Mrs. Kadclitle’s more esteemed 
productions, since it is of consequence to the history of human genius 
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to preserve its earliar afforts, that, w<> may trace, if poeiible, hew the 

oak at length germinates fi.lthei.irked acorn. . . 

Mih. Kuilclilfo’s goniiiH wan moro mlv.ini .geouflly au i-l ' '"I *" u "‘ 

“ Sioilian Romftm-<\” wliidi :■ |.|., nr. < 1 in 17'"’. and wlm-li. u« wo onr- 
wlvoM (then nov.l-ma.lors of "■> ordinary appetite) well recollect, a- 
tracti‘(l in ft considerable degree the attention of the put. 1 ,,IM 

work displays the exuberance.I fertility of imogmat v.i,,-,, w.n 

tho author * prin.-i^il iiluirii-U-risli.-. A 1 1 vent ii res licapeil pS«dlM> 
tnres, ill aiiiok and brilliant siici-cHsion, with all lie hftiii-brcnl j 

oharms of ... capture, hurry tho reader along with them, an 

the imagery and scenery by which the action is relieved, are like those 
of a splendid Oriental tale. Still thi t work had mark-d of tl,.- 

d.-l'ccts natural to an unpractised author. The seem-' were martili- 
eially connected, and the characters hastily sketcInM, without an 
at tempt at individual distinctions; being cast in the nenal mould o 
ardent lovers, tyrannical parents, with domestic rnlhan ■. guards^ and 

others, who ha 
without much 

of a century before-- 

Romance” attracted much notice among the novel-read, rs ot t m* i 
as far excelling the ordinary meagreness of stale and uninteresting 
incident with which they were at that time regaled from the Lead* n- 
hall press. Indeed, the praise maybe claimed for Mrs. Ka«hlnf ; or 

and fanciful tone 

had hitherto been exclusively applied to poetry 

Smollett, even Walpole, though writing upon an imaginative subject, 
are decidedly prose authors. Mrs. Radcliffe has. a title to be con¬ 
sidered as the first poetess of romantic fiction, that is, if actual rhythm 

shall not be deemed essential to poetry. 

“ The Romance of the Forest,” which appeared in 1791, placed the 
author at once in that rank and pre-eminence in her own particular 
style of composition which her works have ever since maintained. 
Her fancy, in this new effort, was more regulated, and subjected to 
the fetters of a regular story. The persons, too, although perhaps 
there is nothing very original in the conception, were depicted with 
skill far superior to that which the author had hitherto displayed, and 
the work attracted the public attention in proportion. That of La 
Hotte, indeed, is sketched with particular talent, and most part of the 
interest of the piece depends upon the vacillations of a character, who, 
though upon the whole we may rather term him weak and vicious, 
than villanous, is, nevertheless, at every moment on the point of 
becoming an agent in atrocities which his heart disapproves of. He is 
the exact picture “of the needy man who has known better days 
one who, spited at the world, from which he has been expelled with 
contempt, and condemned by circumstances to seek an asylum in a 
desolate mansion full of mysteries and horrors, avenges himself, by 
playing the gloomy despot within his own family, and tyrannizing 
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over those wlio were subjected to him only by their strong sense oi 
duty. A more powerful agent appears on the scene—obtains the 
mastery over this dark but irresolute spirit, and, by alternate exerth 
of seduction and terror, compels him to be bis agent in schemes against 
the virtue, and even the life of an orphan, whom he was bound in 
gratitude, as well as in honour and hospitality, to cherish and protect, 

^ The heroine, too, wearing the usual costume ot innoceuee, punty, 
and simplicity, as proper to heroines as white gowns are to the sex 
in general, has some pleasant touches of originality. Her grateful 
affection for the La Motte family—her reliance on their truth and 
honour when the wife had become unkind, and the father treacherous 
towards her, is an interesting and individual trait in her character. 

But although undoubtedly the talents of Mrs. Bad elm c, in the im¬ 
portant point of drawing and finishing the characters of her narrative, 
were greatly improved since her earlier attempts, and manifest ed 
sufficient power to raise her far above the common crowd of novelists, 
this was not the department of art on which her popularity rested. 
The public were chiefly aroused, or rather fascinated, by the uonueriul 
conduct of a story, in which the author so successfully called out the 
feelings of mystery and of awe, while chapter after chapter, and inci¬ 
dent after incident, maintained the thrilling attraction of awakened 
curiosity and suspended interest. Of these, every reader felt the force, 
from the sage in his study, to the family group m middle life, v Inch 
assembles round the evening taper, to seek a solace from the toils ot 
ordinary existence by an excursion into the regions of imagination, 
The tale was the more striking, because varied and relieved by descrip¬ 
tions of the ruined mansion, and the forest with which it is surrounded, 
under so many different points, now pleasing and serene, now gloomy, 
now terrible—scenes which could only have been drawn by one to 
whom nature had given the eye of a painter, with the spmt ot a poet. 

In 1793, Mrs. Radcliffe had the advantage of visiting the scenery ot 
the Rhine, and, although we are not positive ot the fact, we are 
strongly inclined to suppose, that " The Mysteries of Udolpho were 
written, or at least corrected, after the date of this journey; for _ 
mouldering castles of the robber-chivalry ot Germany, situated on the 
wild and romantic hanks of that celebrated stream, seem to have given 

a bolder llight to her imagination, and a more glowing character to 
her colouring, than are exhibited in "The Romance of the Foi , 


fitten work, entitled, "A Journey « T 

Much was of course expected from Mrs. Radchffe s next effort, and 

the booksellers felt themselves authorized m offering what iW* then 
considered as an unprecedented sum, 5001., for The M yi tonW” 
Udolpho.” It often happens, that a writer s previous reputation 
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1*1 n append attempt npon _ 

proves ilie «eateet enemy which, in J, expectations are excited 

Cur, hr has to oncountei. U-' . ^ . . . ., in to forme* 

iind civculated, and criticis> ^ noW at:mis awakened an 

approbation by the i ff u Radoliffe’s popnlanty, »° * 

ever, stood the tost, an- *«} beg |riinr waB fascinatanf/, and 

-The Mysteries of TJdolpbo. eagerness of cun . 

the public, who rushed upon it w.U ^ w; „ numerous, the 

SSat Another mxghtbe 

lonely invalid, or unrog^ded vote ition , 0 f the negl^ of the 

away from a sense of bollUl ,, ot ; n t charm ot this mighty on 

SSSS. *** .«“ If “f s, V»£ “he. habitually aud 

constantly resorted to, but of most blessed^power ^ ^ whole ^airt 

pain and of languor, ^^S^^tdvatthis species of composition, 
sick If those who rail mdiscnmin V , ^ which it produces, 

were to consider the quantity ° f aot "‘ P . an d distress which it 

and the much gtcato »»po*„ thcir ia.de, 

alleviates, their philanthropy ougUt to 

or religions intolerance. . - TMnTnho ” The author, pursuing 

To retain to “The Mysteries of^ Udolpho i ^ her wand 

ber own favourite bent of ^“So^ia^judiotonsly used a spell 
over the world of wondei an ° ^ The situation and distresses 

of broader and more potent comman ± Romance G f the Forest, a 

of the heroines, have here. an divided from the object ot then 

general aspect of similarity. Bot a f unfait Mnl and oppressive 

attachment by the gloon y 0 f time-stricken towers, and 

guardians, and both become ^habitants ^ and n0 w upon 

witnesses of scenes-now bordering ia onl suc h as we love 
the horrible. But this general ^nbiance ^ ^ same band 

to recognize in pictures which ha b .l ^ „• The Mysteries ot 
and as companions for eacl j ^ ,V; , ie s Ca le,thanin “The Romance 
Udolph 0 ”isoiia .larger and more sub ^ itating and tremendous 

of the Forest; the mteiest ^ mo J ten . ifi c description; the 

nature; the scenery o:. mortfsisanticfeatures. Mon- 

/ characters distinguished by fi ei ' cei a n t i “ Condottieri, stands 
^ toni, a lofty-sonled ^sperado ^ Captain fienda b ide a 

beside La Motte and Ins Maiquis, hk inlined ma nor-lionse, 

witch’s familiar. Adeline is • 13r ; sone d in a huge castle, like those 

Sf' its SStSp. s «i“»y *** “ a 
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lii lited woodland scenery of the one work forming a contrast, with the 
splendid and high-wrought descriptions of Italian mountain-grandeur 

which occurs in the other. , ... „ , 

' In general. “ The Mysteries of Udolpho was, at its hrst appearance, 
considered as a step beyond Mrs. Radcliffe’s former work, high as that 
had justly advanced her. We entertain the same opinion in again 
reading them both, even after some years' interval. Vet there were 
persons of no mean judgment to whom the simplicity of “The Romance 
of the Forest” seemed preferable to the more highly coloured and 
broader style of “The Mysteries of Udolpho;” and it must remain 
matter of opinion, whether their preference be better founded than in 
the partialities of a hrst love, which in literature, as in life, are often 
unduly predominant. With the majority of readers, the supenoi 
magnificence of landscape, and dignity of conception of character, 

secured the palm for the more recent work. . 

I |The fifth production by which Mrs. Radcliffe arrested the attention 

of the i ublic, was fated to be her last. “ The Italian," which appeared 
in 1790 , was purchased by the booksellers for 8001 , and obtained a 
share of public favour equal to any of its predecessors. Here, too, the 
author had, with much judgment, taken such a point of distance and 
distinction, that while employing her own peculiar talent, and painting 
in the style of which she may be considered the inventor, she cannot 
be charged with repeating or copying herself. She. selected the new 
and powerful machinery afforded her by the Popish religion, when 
established in its paramount superiority, and thereby had. at her dis¬ 
posal, monks, spies, dungeons, the mute obedience of the bigot, the 
dark and dominating spirit of the crafty priest—all the thunders of 
the Vatican, and all the terrors of the Inquisition. This fortunate 
adoption placed in the hands of the authoress a powerful set ot agents, 
who were at once supplied with means and motives for bringing or- 
ward scenes of horror; and thus a tinge ot probability was thrown 
over even those parts of the story which are most inconsistent with 

the ordinary train of human events. . . , . 

Most writers of romance have been desirous to introduce then* narra¬ 
tive to the reader, in some mauner which might at once excite interest 
and prepare his mind for the species of excitation which it was the 
author’s object to produce. In « The Italian,” tbs has been achieved 
bv Mrs. Radcliffe with an uncommon degree ot lelicity, nor is there 
any part of the romance itself which is more striking, than its impres- 

sive commencement. . . __ ... <, v 

A party of English travellers visit a Neapolitan church. Withi 
the shade of the portico, a person with folded arms, eyes directed 
towards the ground, was pacing behind the pillars the whole ® s ^,° 
the pavement, and was apparently so engaged.by his own thou h> 

as not to observe that strangers were approaching. • ' 

ever, suddenly, as if startled by the sound of steps, and then, without 
farther pausing, glided to a door that opened into teem, 

appeared. 
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•• There was something too extraordinary in the figure of this man, 
and too singular in his conduct, to pass unnoticed by I • ie visitors. Ut 
was of a tfdl thin figure, bending forward from the shoulders; o 
sallow complexion, and harsh features, and had an eye, which, as it 
looked up from the cloak that muffled the lower part of his counte¬ 
nance, was expressive of uncommon ferocity. .. ,, 

“The travellers, on entering the church, looked round for the 
stranger who had passed thither before them, but ho was nowhere to 
be seen -’ and, through all the shade of the long aisles, only one other 
person appeared. This was a friar of the adjoining convent, who 

sometime P s P pointed out to strangers the ob 3 ect3 JP, th ® h £®. 

were most worthy of attention, and who now, with this design, ap 

nvo irViod tlie nartv that liad just entered. . _ . , 

P “ When the party had viewed the different shrines and whatever 

had been judged worthy of observation, and were returning throuep 
an obscure aisle towards the portico, they perceived the person who 
had appeared upon the steps, passing towards a confessional on t * 
left and, as he entered it, one of the party pointed him out to the 
friar, and inquired who he was; the friar turning to look after him, 
did not immediately reply, but, on the question being repeated, he in¬ 
clined his head, as in a kind of obeisance, and calmly epliod, He is 

* . * 

“ ‘ An assassin!’ exclaimed one ot the Englishmen; ‘au assassin, 

aD “ An Italian gentleman, who was one of the party, smiled at the as¬ 
tonishment of his friend. . . 

“ ‘ He has sought sanctuary here/ replied the fnar; within these 

walls he may not be hurt/ ., ., ^ i; v 

“ ‘Do your altars, then, protect a murderer? said the hingusn- 

“ ‘ He could find shelter nowhere else,’ answered the friar, meekly. 

***** 

“ ‘ But observe yonder confessional/ added the Italian, ‘that be¬ 
yond the pillars on the left of the aisle, below a painted window. Have 
you discovered it? The colours of the glass throw, instead ol a light, 
a shade over that part of the church, which, perhaps, prevents your 

distinguishing what I mean.’ . „ . _ . , , , , 

“The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed, and observed 

a confessional of oak, or some very dark wood, adjoining the wall, and 
remarked also, that it was the same which the assassin had just en¬ 
tered. It consisted of three compartments, covered with a black 
canopy. In the central division was the chair of the confessor, 
elevated by several steps above the pavement of the church; and on 
•either hand was a small closet, or box, with steps leading up to a 
orated partition, at which the penitent might kneel, and, concealed 
from observation, pour into the ear of the confessor, the consciousness 
of crimes that lay heavy at his heart. 

“ f You observe it ?’ said the Italian. 
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“ "I do,’ replied the Englishman: ‘it is the same which he assassin 
had passed into; and I think it one of the most gloomy spots I ever 
hehcld; the view of it is enough to strike a criminal with despair 1 / 

“ 1 We, in Italy, are not so apt to despair,’ replied the Italian, 

*Hb ly 

<( 1 Weil, but what of this coufessional ?* inquired the Englishman. 

1 The assassin entered it.’ ^ , 

“ ‘ j e has no relation with what I am about to mention, saic the 

Italian; ‘ but I wish you to mark the place, because some very extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances belong to it.’ 

“ ‘What are they ?’ said the Englishman. < ( 

<( ‘ It is now several yeai *3 since the confession, which is connected 
with them, was made at that very confessional,’ added the Italian; 

* the view of it, and the sight of the assassin, with your surprise at the 
liberty which is allowed him, led me to a recollection of the ytory. 
When you return to the hotel, I will communicate it to you, it you 

have no pleasanter mode of engaging your time.’ } 

“ ‘After i have taken another view of this solemn edifice, replied 
the Englishman, * and particularly of the confessional yon have pointed 

to my notice.’ .. , - , 

“ While the Englishman glanced hi3 eye over the high roots, and 

along the solemn perspectives of the Santa del Piauto, he perceived 

the figure of the assassin stealing from the confessional across the 

choir, and, shocked on again beholding him, ho turned his eyes, and 

hastily quitted the church. . , A . 

“The friends then separated, and the Englishman, soon alter return¬ 
ing to his hotel, received the volume. He read as follows.” # 

This introductory passage, which, for the references which it bears 
to the story, and the anxious curiosity it excites in the reader s mind, 
may be compared to the dark and vaulted gateway of an ancient 
ca'tie, is followed by a tale of corresponding mystery and terror; m 
detailing which, the art of Mrs. Radclitfe, who was so great a mistress 
of throwing her narrative into mystery, atlbrding half intimations of 
veiled and secret horrors, is used perhaps to the very uttermost. And 
yet, though our reason ultimately presents ns with this criticism, we 
believe she generally suspends her remonstrance till the perusal is 
ended; and it is not until the last page is read, and the last volume 
closed, that we feel ourselves disposed to censure that which h: 
keenly interested us. Wo become then at length aware, that there 13 
no uncommon merit in the general contrivance of the story ; that 
many of the incidents are improbable, aud some of the mvstenes left 
unexplained; yet the irnpre m of general delight ^ ich , 
nwived from the perusal, remains unabated, for it is founded on re- 
eollection of the powerful emotions of wonder, curiosity, even tear, to 
which we have been subjected during the currency ot the narrative. 

A youth of high birth and noble estates becomes enamoured of a 
damsel of low fortunes, unknown race, and all that port ion of beau y 
and talents which belongs to a heroine of romance. Their union is 
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opposed by bis family, and chiefly by the pndo <<l lus niotber. wlio 
calls to her aid the real hero of the tale, her confessor, atber Hone. 
,|„ui a flr.oi--lv drawn ohara< t.T a ; <-v.* stalked throuf'h the leBioiil 
of romance, equally det. able for the crimes ho has formerly per. 
petrated, and thoso which he is willing to commit; formidable|.l"’ u 
bis tab ids and energy; at once a hypocrite and a prolnga e, 
unfeeling, unrelenting, and implacable. With the aid o tins ug- at, 
Vivaldi, the lover, is thrown into the dungeons of the Imputa¬ 
tion; while Ellen a, his hride, is carried by the pitiless monk to an ob¬ 
scure den, where fining the services of an associate likely tons to* 


the act ot rai ung ms arm to muaioi i 

to he his own child, is of a new, grand, and powerful character, and 

the horrors of the wretch, who, on the brink of murder, has but just 
escaped from committing a crime of yet more exaggerated horror, 
constitute the strongest paint ing which has been produced by Mrs. 
Radelilie's pencil, and from a crisis well fitted to be actually embodied 
on canvas bv some great master. In the prisons ot the Inquisition 
the terrific Schedoni, is met, counterplotted, and at length convicted 
by the agency of a being as wicked as himself, who had once enjoyed 
his confidence. Several pauses of breathless suspense are thrown m, 
during the detail of these intrigues, by which Mrs. ltadclifie knew so 

well how to give interest to the work. 

On reconsidering the narrative, we indeed discover that many or tno 
incidents are imperfectly explained, and that we can distinguish points 
upon which the authoress had doubtless intended to lay the founda¬ 
tion of something which she afterwards forgot or omitted. > Of the 
first class, is the 1 astonishment testified by the Grand Inquisitor with 
such striking effect, when a strange voice was heard, even in 
the awful presence of that stern tribunal, to assume the task ol 
interrogation proper to its uclges. The incideut itself is most 
impressive* As A^ivaldi is b.indfolded, Biicl bound upon the rack, 
the voice of a mysterious agent who had repeatedly crossed his 
path, and always eluded his search, is heard to mingle in his exami¬ 
nation, and strikes the whole assembly with consternation. “ ‘ W ho 
is come amongst us ?’ he [the Grand Inquisitor] repeated, in a louder 
tone. Still no answer was returned; but again a confused murmur 
sounded from the tribunal, and a general consternation seemed to pre¬ 
vail. Ko person spoke with sufficient pre-eminence to be understood 
by Vivaldi; something extraordinary appeared to be passing, and he 
awaited the issue with all the patience lie could command. Soon after 
he heard the doors opened, and the noise of persons quitting the 
chamber. A deep silence followed; but he was certain that the fami¬ 
liars were still beside him, waiting to begin their work of torture/* 
This is all unquestionably very impressive; but no other explanation 
of the intruder s character is given than t lat he is an officer of the 
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Inquisition ; a circumstance which may explain his being present at 
Vivaldi’s examination, but by no means his interference with it, 
against the pleasure of the Grand Inquisitor. The latter certainly 
would neither have been surprised at the presence of one of his own 
officials, nor overawed by his deportment; since the one was a point 
of ordinary duty, and the other must have been accounted as an im¬ 
pertinence. It may be added also, that there is no full or satisfactory 
reason assigned for the fell and unpitying hostility of Zampari to 
Schedoni, and that the reasons which can be gathered are inadequate 
and trivial. 

We may notice an instance of even greater negligence, in the 
passages respecting the ruined palace of the Barone di Cambrusca, 
where the imperfect tale of horror hinted at by a peasant, the guide 
of Schedoni, appears to jar upon the galled conscience of the monk, 
and induces the reader to expect a train of important consequences. 
Unquestionably, the ingenious authoress had meant this half-told, 
tale to correspond with some particulars in the proposed development 
of the story, which having been finished more hastily, or in a different 
manner from what she intended, she had, like a careless knitter, 
ueglected to take up her “loose stitches;’ It is, however, a baulking 
of the reader’s imagination, which authors in this department would 
do well to guard against. At the same time, critics are bound in 
mercy to remember, how much more easy it is to devise a complicated 
chain of interest, than to disentangle it with perfect felicity. l)ryden, 
it is said, used to curse the inventors of fifth acts in the drama, and 
romance-writers owe no blessings to the memory of him who devised 
explanatory chapters. 

We have been told, that in this beautiful romance, the customs and 
rules of the Inquisition have been violated; a charge more easily 
made than proved, and which, if true, is of minor importance, because 
its code is happily but little known to us. It is matter of more obvious 
criticism, and therefore a greater error, that the scraps of Italian 
language introduced to give locality to the scene, are not happily 
chosen, and savour of affectation. But n Mrs. Radcliffe did not 
intimately understand the language and manners of Italy, the fol¬ 
lowing extract may prove how well she knew how to paint Italian 
scenery, which she could only have seen in the pictures of Claude or 

Poussin. 

“These excursions sometimes led to Puzzuoli, Baia, or the woody 
cliffs of Pausilippo; and as, on their return, they glided along the 
moonlight bay, the melodies of Italian strains seemed to give enchant¬ 
ment to the scenery of its shore. At this cool n ur the voices ot the 
vine-dressers were frequently heard in trio, as they reposed, after the 
labour of the day, on some pleasant promontory, under the shade of 
poplars ; or the brisk music of the dance from fishermen, on the 
margin of the waves below. The boatmen rested on their oais, v. uilo 
their company listened to voices modulated by sensibility to finer 
eloquence, than it is in the power of art alone to display; and at 
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others, while they observed the airy natural grace, which. distinguish < 
the dance of the fishermen and peasant girls of Naples# Frequently, 
as they glided round a promontory, whoso shaggy masses impended 
far over the sea, such rnagic scenes of beauty unfolded, adorned by 
these dancing groups on the bay beyond, as no pencil could do justice 
to. The deep clear waters reflected every image of the landscape; 
the cliffs, branching into wild forms, crowned with groves, whose 
rough foliage often spread down their steeps in picturesque luxuriance; 
the ruined villa, on some bold point, peeping through the trees; 
peasants* cabins hanging on the precipices, and the dancing figures on 
the strand—all touched with tne silvery tint and soft shadows ot 
moonlight. < v n the other hand, the sea, trembling with a long line of 
radiauce, and showing in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing 
in every direction along its surface, presented a prospect as grand as 
flie landscape was beautiful. There are ot ter descriptive passages, 
which, like those in “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” approach more 

nearly to the style of Salvator liosa. 

The “Italian” was received with as much ardour as Mrs. Radcline s 
two previous novels, and it was from no coldness on the part of the 
public, that, like an actress in full possession of applauded powers, 
she chose to retreat from the stage in the blaze of her fame. After 
publication of “The Italian, in 1797, the public were no favoured 
with any more of Mrs. Radcliffe s publications. 

are eft in vain to conjecture the reasons, which, tor more than 
twenty years, condemned an imagination so fertile, so far as the 
public were concerned, to sterility. The voice of unfriendly criticism, 
always as sure an attendant upon merit as envy herself, may perhaps 
have intimidated the gentleness of her character; or Mrs. Badcliffe, 
as frequently happens, may have been disgusted at seeing the mode 
of composition, which she had brought into fashion, profaned by the 
host of servile imitators, who could only copy and render more pro¬ 
minent her defects, without aspiring to her merits. But so steadily 
did she keep her resolution, that for more than twenty years the 
name of Mrs. RadclifFe was never mentioned, unless with reference to 
her former productions, and in general (so retired was the current of 
her life) there was a belief that Fate had removed her from the scene. 

Notwithstanding her refraining from publication, it is ini] ossible to 
believe that an imagination so strong, supported by such ready powers 
of expression, should have remained inactive during so long a period ; 
but the manuscripts on which she was occasionally employed have as 
yet been withheld from the public. We have reason to believe, that 
arrangements were at one time almost concluded between Mrs. 
Radclilfe and a highly respectable publishing-house, respecting a 
poetical romance, but were broken off in consequence of the author 
changing or delaying her intention of publication. It is to be hoped, 
that the world will not be ultimately deprived of what undoubtedly 
must be the source of much pleasure whenever it shall see the light. 

The tenor of Mrs. Badcliffe’s private life seems to have been 

36 
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peculiarly calm and sequestered. She probably declined the sort of 
mu-sonal notoriety, which, in London society, usually attaches to 
e-'ous of literary merit; and perhaps no author whose works were 
fo universally read and admired, was so little personally known even 
lo th’most active of that class of people of distinction.who rest their 
peculiar pretensions to fashion upon the selection of literary society. 
Tier estate was certainly not the less gracious; and it did not disturb 
Mrs Eadcliffe’s domestic comforts, although many of her admners 
c i( ; ve d and some are yet not undeceived, that, in consequence of 
brooding over the terrors which she depicted her reason had at.length 
Wn overturned and that the author of “The Mysteries of Udolrlio 
onlv existed as the melancholy inmate of a pnvate madhouse. This 
rSrt was so generally spread, and so confidently repeated in print, 
as F well as in conversation, that the writer believed it tor several yeais, 

there neither was, nor ever had been, the most distant foundation foi 

th AfaS^o S rt7another kind gave Mrs. Eadclifie much concern. 
In Miss Seward’s Correspondence, among the literary gossip of the 
dav it is rmmdly stated, that the “Plays upon the Passions were 

hurt at beinuEreported capable of borrowing from the fame of a gifted 

sister ; and ^ A Pfi u aware of the pain she inflicted by giving 
equally, had she been aware* The trath is , that, 

currency to a■ metropolis, and living upon literary 

u P on °y tnose * e than solicitous about its accuracy, 
wi h the n X trt twelve Vear3 of her life, Mrs. Eadcliffe suffered 

terminated the life of this ingenious and amiable lauy, as 

house in London* ——— 

o„tl,nr Ins the most decided claim to take 
Mrs. Tadcj.u i'E, as ‘ f ew w ho have been distinguished as 
her place among the tavouiui it , j n a peculiar style 

the founders of a class, oi sc o ' - ji 0 f d i, e reader, which has 

of composition, affecting powerfully the Stained or 

since b( i e:a attempted by mianj ^ ori j nal i nven tor, unless perhaps 
approached the excellence» _ 

the author of “ The Family of Montono. introduced, bears 

The species of romance winch Mis^ Eaclcl M anomal 

nearly the same relation to ^ ri „ nr)f!r drama. It does not appeal 

entitled a melo-drame does o P J ? human feeling, or stir the 

to the judgment by top °'„S fc toSJ by treeing 

passions by scenes of deep patnos, or uwa 
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out, with spirit and vivpcity, tho lighter traces of life and manners, 
excite mirth by strong representations of the ludicrous or humoron ■« 
In other words, it attains its interest neither by the path of comedy 
nor of tragedy j and yet it has, notwithstanding, a deep, decided, and 
powerful effect, gained by means independent of both- by an appeal, 
in one word, to the passion of fear, whether excited by natural 
dangers, or by the suggestions of superstition. The force, therefore, 
of the production, lies in the delineation of external incident, while 
the characters of the agents,'like the figures in many landscapes, are 
entirely subordinate to the scenes in which they are placed; and 
only distinguished by such outlines as make them seem appropriate 
to the rocks and trees, which have been the artist s principal objects* 
The persons introduced,—and here also the correspondence holds 
betwixt the melo-drame and the romantic novel, bear the features, 
not of individuals, but of the class to which they belong* A dark and 
tyrannical count; an aged crone of a housekeeper, the depositary of 
many a family legend; a garrulous waiting-maid; a gay and light¬ 
hearted valet; a villain or two of all-work; and a 1 1 * r , »ine, fulfilled 
with all perfections, and subjected to all manner of hazards, form the 
stock-in-trade of a romancer or a melo-dramatist; and if these per¬ 
sonages be dressed in the proper costume, and converse in language 
sufficiently appropriate to tlieir stations and qualities, it is not ex¬ 
pected that the audience shall shake their sides at the humour of the 
dialogue, or weep over its pathos. 

On the other hand, it is necessary that these characters, though not 
delineated with individual features, should be truly and forcibly 
sketched in the outline; that their dress and general appearance 
should correspond with and support the trick of the scene ; and that 
their language and demeanour should either enhance the terrors 
amongst which they move, or form, as the action may demand, a 
strong and vivid contrast to them. Mrs. ictadcliffe’s powers of fancy 
were particularly happy in depicting such personages, in throwing 
upon them and their actions just enough of that dubious light which 
mystery requires, and in supplying them with language and manners 
which correspond with their situation and business upon the scene. 
We may take, as an example, the admirable description of the monk 
Schedoni.—“ His figure was striking, but not so from grace; it was 
tall, and, though extremely thin, his limbs were large and uncouth, 
and as he stalked along, wrapped in the black garments of his order, 
there was something terrible in his air; something almost super¬ 
human. His cowl, too, as it threw a shade over the livid paleness of 
his face, increased its severe character, and gave an effect to his large 
melancholy eye, which approached to horror. His was not the 
melancholy of a sensible and wounded heart, but apparently that of 
a gloomy and ferocious disposition. There was something in his 
phsiognomy extremely singular, and that cannot easily be defined; 
f t bore the traces of many passions, which seemed to have fixed the 
features tliev no lonsrer animated. An habitual nloom and severity 
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i prevailed over the deep lines of his countenance ; and his eyes were so 
niercinir that they seem..'d to penetrate, at a single glance, into the hearts 
of men,’and to read their most secret thoughts; lew persons could 
support their scrutiny, or even endure to meet them twice. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding all this gloom and austerity, some rare occasions ol 
interest had called forth a character upon his countenance entirely 
different; and he could adapt himself to the tempers and passions of 
persons whom he wished to conciliate with astonishing facility, and 
generally with complete triumph. This monk, this Schedom, was the 
confessor and secret adviser ot the Marchesa di Vivaldi. 

To draw such portraits as Schedours, and others which occur in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, requires no mean powers; and although they 
belong rather to romance than to real bfe, the impression which they 

are in some sort as fabulous as fairies or ogres. But when the public 
have been surprised into an universal burst of applause.it is theircustom 
to indemnify themselves by a corresponding degree of censure; just as 
children, when tired of admiring a new plavtlung, fin da fresh an 
distinct pleasure in breaking it to pieces. Mrs. Radcliffe, who 
afforded such general delight to the public, was not doomed to escape 
the common fate; aud the criticism with which she was assailed, was 
the more invidious that it was inflicted, m more than ouecaseby 
persons of genius, who followed the same pursuit w, k herself It was 
the cry at the period, and has sometimes been repeated smce. that Uie 
romances of Mrs 1,'adcliffe, and the applause with which they were 
. viVC 1.'wore ,-vil signs of the times, and argued a great and increasing 
KJ of the public taste, which, instead ot banqueting as 
heretofore upon scenes of passion, lik*- those ot Richardson, or of e 
and manners as in the pages of Smollett and Fielding, was now coming 
back to the fare of the nursery and gorged upon the ^ d andjmpro- 

truth in this if it were only *\.plied to tl. rowd of copyists who came 

" ! i.'lL of .Mri “»X“' 

■ithout having the power of wielding it with eflec -No author can 


wmiwm k rr 

•m* 't;: criticism wUieb 

Wli,n applied to Mra. RadcMekiP ' ■ found to rest chiefly on 

we allude to wall, when j«>t > the fair fame of an 


lenees proper to a <tvle ot *» 

whioh Bbeh^attem^ ^merits which her plan did not 
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IlH IL (1 (‘pfivtmoil t (it liclit.ioUH t‘(' 111 |X)llilOD| in (lil/llity •>" 

IHirliiiKV III". wlii‘i'11 (lm great, mi''"'"* liiiiHtei'H l"'' '' long pre¬ 
occupied (In- Kiiamd. The real and only point .h, whether, e«n*idered 
as gepRi it. ami distinct Hjieeieu <•! writing, that introduced >y 
Mrs. liodoliffo possess, -m merit, uml nlldrdM pleasure; h>r. 1 l, **** e 
promises being admitted, it is as unreasonable to complain <>• the 
abseil, -oof I iitagee foreigu to her I vie an.l plan, and pro!"- «•> 
(hose of another mode of composition, as to regret that the peach-tree 
does not produce grapes, or (ho vino patches. \ lance the «■<:« 

of nature is, perhiips, 11" test I’ure lor (his unjii I ai" mn.oi ^ iy 
system of criticism. We there behold, that not only each star (Idlers 
I , ",,, another in glory, but that there is spread over the tacc of Nat are 

a liouudless variety ; and that as a thousand dill.'rent kinds of shiul.' 
and flowers not only have beauties independent ot ea-h "'her, hut are- 
more delightful from that very oireumstanceth.anu they were uniform, 
so the fields of literature admit the same variety ; and it may lie said 
of the Muse of Fiction, as well as of her sisters, 

Millo lmbet oruntus, mille decenter Indict. 

It may be stated, to the additional confusion of such hypercri* i< * as 
wc allude to, that not only does tin* infinite variety of human tastes 
require different styles of composit i<*u for their gratification; I n* it 
there were to be selected one particular structure of fiction, which 

possesses charms for the learned and unlearned, the grave and gay, 

the gentleman and the clown, it would he perhaps that ot those 
romances which the severity of their criticism Seeks to deprec 
There are many men too mercurial to be delighted by Richardson s 
beautiful, but protracted display of the passions ; and there are some 
too dull to comprehend the wit of Le Sage, or too saturnine to relish 
the nature and spirit of Fielding: And yet these very individualswill 
with difficulty be divorced from “The Romance of the Forest, or 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho;” for curiosity and a lurking love ot 
mystery, together with a germ of superstition, are more general in¬ 
gredients in the human mind, and more widely diffused through th e 
mass of humanity, than either genuine taste for the comic, or true 
feeling of the pathetic. The unknown author of “ The Pursuits of 
Literature,” who, in respect to common tales ot terror, 

boasts an English heart, 

Unused at ghosts or rattling bones to start, 

acknowledges, nevertheless, the legitimate character of Mrs, Radcliffe’s 
ai*t, and pays no mean tribute to her skill. Of some sister novelists 
he talks with slight regard. “Though all of them are ingenious 
ladies, yet they are too frequently whining and frisking in novels, till 
onr girls’ heads turn wild with impossible adventures; and now and 
then are tainted with democracy. Not so the mighty magician of 
«The Mysteries of Udolpho,’bred and nourished by tbe Florentine 
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muses in their secret solitary caverns, amid the paler shrines of Gothic 
superstition, and in all the dreariness of enchantment; a poetess whom 
Ariosto would with rapture have acknowledged, as, 

La, nudrita 

Damigella Trivulzia al sacro speco.—0. F. c. xlvi.” 

Mrs Radcliffe was not made acquainted with ibis high compliment 
till long after the satire was published ; and its value was enhanced by 
the author’s general severity of judgment, and by his perfect 
acquaintance with the manners and language of Italy, in which she 
had laid her scene. 

It is further to be observed, that the same class of critics who 
ridiculed these romances as unnatural and improbable, were disposed 
to detract from the genius of the author, on account of the supposed 
facility of her task. Art or talent, they said, was not required to 
produce that sort of interest and emotion, which is perhaps, after all, 
more strongly excited by a vulgar legend of a village ghost, than by 
the high painting and laboured descriptions of Mrs. Badcliffe. But 
this criticism is not much better founded than the former. The feel¬ 
ings of suspense and awful attention which she excites, are awakened 
by means of springs which lie open indeed to the first touch, but which 
are peculiarly liable to be worn out by repeated pressure. The public 
soon, like Macbeth, become satiated with horrors, and indifferent to the 
strongest stimuli of that kind. It shows, therefore, the excellence 
and power of Mrs. Badcliffe’s genius, that she was able three time3 to 
bring back her readers with fresh appetite to a banquet of the same 
description; while of her numerous imitators, who rang the changes 
upon old castles and forests, and “ antres dire,” scarcely one attracted 
attention, until Mr. Lewis published his “Monk,” several years after 
she had resigned her pen. 

The materials of these celebrated romances, and the means employed 
in conducting the narrat ive, are all selected with a view to the author 8 
primary object, of moving the reader by ideas of impending danger, 
hidden guilt, supernatural visitings,—by all that is terrible, in short, 
combined with much that is wonderful. For this purpose, her 
scenery is generally as gloomy as her tale, and her personages are 
those at whose frown that gloom grows darker. She has unitomly 
selected the south of Europe for her place ot action, whose passions, 
like the weeds of the climate, are supposed to attain portentous growth 
under the fostering sun; which abounds with ruined monuments of 
antiquity, as well as the more massive remnants of the Middle Ages ; 
and where feudal tyranny and Catholic superstition still continue to 
exercise their sway over the slave and bigot, and to indulge to the 
haughty lord, or more haughty priest, that sort of despotic power, 
the exerci of which seldom fails to deprave the heart, and disorder 
the judgment. These circumstances are skilfully selected, to give 
probability to events which could not, without great violation of truth, 
he represented as having taken place in England. Yet, even with the 
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allownnroa which we make for foreign minda and manners the m>- 

tci'ininatiiig buccoh ion of misfortunes wbich pre *•]»<*'' 1I "' '."''.l' 
strikes ua as unnatural. She i« continually atm Img ,l '" 

tiilo of mlvi'r ity, and harried downwards by its torrent; ana ■ any 
more cav description in occasionally introduced, it is only a 
Cont rast, and not a relief to themelancholy and gloomy tenor ol the 

narrative. . . . , + ...• . r ... 

Xu working upon tlio sensations of natural and mu jjf-rHlit ioiih 

Mrs. Kmlcli 11V 1 ms made much use ol' ob;-:riuity and uapciiBC, t»i- 

moat fertile Bource, perhaps, of sublime emofaon ; bn* there axe lew 
dangers that do not become familiar 1o tin* ln;m unud, d they aro 
preseated to considerat ion aa certainties ami in all their ope., and 
declared character ; whilst , on the other hand, tin* brav.-M, have sbnmk 
from the dark and do.ihtf.il. To break otV the narrative^ when it 
seemed at the point of becoming most interesting—to extinguish a 
lamp iust when a parchment containing some hideous seen l ought 
to have been read—to exhibit shadowy ha m* and half-heard flOttna* 
of woe, are resources which Mrs. Radcliffe has employed with IU ' J ' 
eti< et than, any other writer of romance. It must be coni' ssetl, 
tint, in order to bring about these situations, mne art or i- 
trivanoe, on the part of the author, is rather too visible. Her heroines 

voluntarily expose themselves to situations, which in natut*■ * L lr,nc y 

female would have avoided. They are too apt to choose the midnight 
hour for investigating the mysteries of a deserted chamber or secret 
passage, and generally aro only supplied with an cxpiling lamp, w jicn 
about to read the most interesting documents. The simplicity of the 
tale is thus somewhat injured—it is as if we witnessed a dressing 
up of the very phantom by which we are to be startled; and the 
imperfection, though redeemed by many beauties, did not escape the 

censure of criticism, . 

A principal char act elastic of Mrs. Ho Id i fie s romances, is the rule 
which the author imposed upon herself, that all the circumstances of 
her narrative, however mysterious, and apparently superhuman, were 
to be accounted for on natural principles, at the winding up of the 
story. It must be allowed, that this has not been done with umforrn 
success, and that the author has been occasionally more successful in 
exciting interest and apprehensions, than in giving either interest 
or dignity of explanation to the means she has made use of. Indeed, 
we have already noticed, as the torment of romance-writers, those ne¬ 
cessary evils, the concluding chapters, when they must unravel the 
skein of adventures which they have been so industrious to perplex, 
and account for all the incidents which they have been at so much 
pains to render unaccountable. Were these great magicians, who deal 
m the wonderful and fearful, permitted to dismiss their spectres as they 
raise them, amidst the shadowy and indistinct light so favourable to 
the exhibition of phantasmagoria, without compelling them into broad 
daylight, the task were comparatively easy, and the line fragment of 
Sir Bertrand might have rivals in that department. But the modern 
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author is not permitted to escape in that way. We are told of a 
formal old judge before whom evidence was tendered or the ghost of a 
murdered person having declared to a witness, that the prisoner at the 
bar was guilty: the judge admitted the evidence of the spirit to be ex¬ 
cellent, but denied his right to be heard through the mouth of another, 
and ordered the spectre to be summoned into open court. The public 
of the current day deal as rigidly in moving for a quo warranto to 
compel nn explanation from the story-teller; and the author must 
either at once represent the knot as worthy of being severed by super¬ 
natural aid, and bring on the stage his actual fiend or ghost, or, like 
Mrs. Radcliffc, explain by natural agency the whole marvels of hia 

story. 

We have already, in some brief remarks on “The Castle of 1 'tranto,” 
avowed some preference for the more simple mode, of boldly avowing 
the use of supernatural machinery. Ghosts and witches, and the 
whole tenets of superstition, having once, and at no late period, been 
matter of universal belief, warranted by legal authority, it would seem 
no great stretch upon the reader’s credulity to require him, while 
reading of what hi- ancestors did, to credit ior the time what those 
ancestors devoutly believed in. And yet, notwithstanding the success 
of Walpole and Maturin, (to whom we may add the author of 
‘‘i'erman/’) the mauagermut of such machinery must be acknowledged 
a 1 k of a most delicate nature. “ There is but one step,” said Bona¬ 
parte, “ betwixt the sublime and the ridiculousand in an age of 
universal incredulity, we must own it would require, at the present 
dav, the support of the highest powers, to save the supernatural 
from slipping into the ludicrous. The Incredulity odi is a formidable 

objection. 

Tin are some modern authors, indeed, who have endeavoured, 
ingeniously enough, to compound betwixt ancient taith and modern 
incredulit y. They have exhibited phantom-. and narrated prophecies 
strangely accomplished, without giving a detiued or absolute opinion, 
whether these are to be referred to supernatural agency, or whether th 
upj aritions were produced (no uuconunon case) by an overheated ima- 
gi ition, and the presages apparently verified by a casual, though 
singular, coincidence of cireunistan This is, however, an evasion 
of tne difficult v. not n solution; and besides, it would be leading us too 
f-ir from I ho Tuvsent subiect. to consider to what point the author of a 



the public, and whether, ; inter ol actual life, he is not entitled 
to leave something in shade, when the natural course of events cou- 


1 his is the most artful mode of terminating such a tale ot wonoer, as it 

t i l. lb . -I 
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I luit, wall; I'm' i>U*nHimi UnoUgb n mOCUjUght litldicn |>**. »r«' nn.ro 
tlmn clifioil by the intruaivo ii.imit«*n.»HH with win. 1. hoi....- wen-mean- 
ii,Lc umuiianioH iliaturba their roveriea, divesting etock un<l i , u " 

tiliinlnwy Hi'ini-lanoea in which fancy had <liv ••«• “"' l i" ' 

oioualy restoring to themthe ordinaty forms and 

ness of reality. , n > * v 

It may imh .'il I"' Onimoil ns montonows in Mrs. K«<h-liHn h hk..!* 

cxi>.> umtiiiLc her mysteries, that it 1 founded in |> il.ihi 
situations have acourrml, highly tinotttredwith romantic mcidentand 
feeling, the mysterious olj.nnty of which luw ailterwjwd* 

expltSed by deception and conlcl. riK y. Such l.av ••••on • •>« ""I’" ; 

turns of superstition in all ages, and such delusions were als.. 1 •• ■•••** 1 
l.y till! mcmlx'iM of 11 10 Sc rot Tribunal in I lie Middl e Ages, an-1 in more 
modern timpB by the Rosicmciunx and Illuminati, "i»’» win* '' g"' 1 " 
nations Solullor has founds^ Wi** Ihh* lonuiuc© o\ 11 1 *7' 1 .! 

But Mrs. Badoliffe luis not had recourse to so artificial a BOlution. n r 
heroines often sustain the agony oi ! fear, and her readers that oi m 
pense, from incidents which, when explained, appear of an ordinary 
and trivial nature; and in this we do not greatly applaud h*-r uL. A 
stealthy step behind the arras, may doubtless, in some situation!. ana 
when the nerves are tuned to a certain pitch, have n f > h n* ;l1 1 ltiifui nj 
u;,on the imagination; but if the conscious listcnrr discovers it to b< 
only the noise made by the rut, the solemnity of tin* ft <1. ib goi 
and the visionary is at once angry with his sen for having b-. 
cheated, and with his reason for having aopn.* • ■•*«.] m the d ■ ption. 
AW fear that some such feeling of disappointment and displeasui 
attends most readers, when they read for the first time the unsai 
tory solution of the mysteries of the black pall and the wax ngu 
which has been adjourned from chapter to chapter, like nu thing 8U] 

pressed, because too horrible for the ear. 

There is a separate inconvenience attending a runrutive where the 

imagination has been long kept in suspense, and is at length impel 
fectly "ratified by an explanation falling short of what the reader 1 
expected; for, in such a case, the interest terminates on the first read 
in" of the volumes, and cannot, so far as it rests upon a high degree 
of°excitation, be recalled upon a second perusal. A plan or narrative, 
happily complicated and ingeniously resolved, continues to please after 
many readings ; for, although the interest of eager curiosity is no more, 
it is supplied by the rational pleasure, which admires the authors art, 
and traces a thousand minute passages, which lendei the catastrophe 
probable, yet escape notice in the eagerness of a first peiusal. But it 
is otherwise, when some inadequate cause is assigned for a strong 
emotion; the reader feels tricked, and as in the i f u child win.* 


* By a singular coincidence, the late lamented author of “Don Juan haa intro¬ 
duced* this very idea into the last canto of that poem. 
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has once seen the scenes of a theatre too nearly, the idea ot paste* 
board, cords, and pulleys, destroys for ever the illusion with which they 
were first seen from the proper point of view. Such are the cutnculties 
and dilemmas which attend the path of the professed story-teller, 
who, while it is expected of him that his narrative should be interest- 
in or and extraordinary, is neither permitted to explain its wonders, by 
referring them to ordinary causes, on account of their triteness, nor to 
supernatural agency, because of its incredibility. It is no wonder 
that, hemmed in by rules so strict, Mrs. Radcliffe, a mistress of the art 
of exciting curiosity, has not been uniformly fortunate in the mode ot 

gr i'he best and most admired specimen of her art is the mysterious 
disappearance of Ludovico after having undertaken to watch for a 
nb'htin a haunted apartment; and the mind ot the reader is finely 
wound up for some strange catastrophe by the admirable ghost story 
which he is represented as perusing to amuse his solitude, as the scene 
closes upon him. Neither can it be denied that the explanation 
afforded of this mysterious incident is as probable as romance requires, 
and in itself completely satisfactory. As this is perhaps the most 
favourable example of Mrs. Radclifle’s peculiar skill in composition, 
the incidents of the black veil and the waxen figure may be considered 
as in where the explanation falls short of exp- ttion and dis¬ 

appoints the reader entirely. On the other hand, her art is at once, 
according to the classical precept, exerted and concealed m the beau¬ 
tiful and impressive passage where the Marchesa is m the choir ot t 
couvent of San Nicolo, contriving with the atrocious Schedom th 

m “ r ‘Av2id E vblence, if that he possible,’ she added, immediately com- 
prehending him, • but let her die quickly! The punishment is due to 

“ The Marchesa happened, as she said this, to cast her 
inscription over a confessional, where appeared, m black letters, these 
awful words, • God hears thee P It appeared an awful wamm ; her 
countenance changed; it had struck upon her heart. Svludom was 
too much engaged by his own thoughts to observe 

common inscription for coufessionals, disregarded what she had at hr S t 
considered as a peculiar admonition; yet some moments elapsed beto 

,i1 ''-v'.'.ii *»*.* ™“ mcj ,he 

confessor, still musing--i. a chamber of that 

house there is 


44 * 


k 


What noise is that?’ said the Marchesa, interrupting lum. They 
listened. A few low and querulous notes ot the organ sounded 

distance, and stopped again. ;„ «* 4Vdt*rmir 

What mourn!ul mnsio is thfttF said the March*, sa. n ^ g 
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voice; < it was touched by a learful hnnd I Vesporfl wore over 

lonu aao p 1 ,*iii 

“ ‘ Daughter/ said Schedoni somewhat sternly, 'you «aid you \w I a 

man’s courage. A las 1 you have a woman s heart. ^ . 

«« Excuse me, fathers I know not why I fool this agitation, hut l 

will command it.—That chamber P’ 

“ ‘ in Hint chamber/ resumed the confessor, ‘ jh a secret door, con- 


etruoted lonj^ 

•* ‘ And for what purpose constmictod P** Baid the foarful Moi olu* «t. 

“ * Pardon me, daughter; ’tis suliicient that it is there; wo will 
make a good use of it. Through that door—in the night—when she 

■-W! comprehend you,’ said the Marchesa, * I comprehend you. But 
, why—you have your reasons, no doubt—but why the necessity ot a 
secret door in a house which you say is so lonely—inhabited by only 


ono person ?* . 

‘ A passage leads to the sea/ continued Sohedom, without leplying 

to the question. * There, on the shore, when darkness covers it—tin < e, 

plunged amidst the waves, no stain shall hint ot-’ , 

u * ] i ark !’ interrupted the Marchesa, starting, * that note again. 
tC The organ sounded faintly from the choir, and paused, as befoie. 
In the next moment, a slow chanting ot voices was heard, mingling 
with the rising peal, in a strain particularly melancholy and solemn. 

“ ‘ Who is dead P* said the Marchesa, changing countenance; ‘ it is 


a requiem!’ , 

«‘ Peace be with the departed !* exclaimed Schedoni, and crossed 

himself; ‘ peace rest with his soul !* 

.« 4 Hark ! to that chant/ said the Marchesa, in a trembling voice ; 

* it is a first requiem ; the soul has but just quitted tbe body 1 

“ They listened in silence. The Marchesa was much ailected ; her 
complexion varied at every instant; her breathings were short aml 
interrupted, and she even shed a few tears, but they were those of 
despair rather than of sorrow.” 

Mrs. Radclifie’s powers, both of language and description, have been 
justly estimated very highly. They bear, at the same time, con¬ 
siderable marks of that warm, and somewhat exuberant imagination, 
which dictated her works. Some artists are distinguished by pre¬ 
cision and correctness of outline, others by the lorce and vividness of 
their colouring ; and it is to the latter class that this author belongs. 
The landscapes of Mi’s. Radclitfe are far from equal in accuracy and 
truth to those of her contemporary, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, whose 
sketches are so very graphical that an artist would find little difficulty 
in actually painting from them. Those of Mrs. Hadclifie, on the con¬ 
trary, while they would supply the most noble and vigorous ideas for 
producing a general effect, would leave the task of tracing a distinct 
and accurate outline to the imagination of the painter. As her story is 
usually enveloped in mystery, so there is, as it were, a haze over her 
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landscapes, softening indeed the whole, and adding interest aud dignity 
to particular parts, and thereby producing every effect which the 
author desired, but without communicating any absolutely precise or 
individual image to the reader. The beautiful descn i 'toon of the Castle 
of Udolpho, upon Emily’s first approach to it, is ot this chaiacter. 

It affords a noble subject for the pencil : but were six artists to attempt 
to embody it upon canvas, they would probably produce six diawing3 
entirely dissimilar to each other, yet all ot them equally authorized by 
the printed description, which, although a long one, is so jeauti u a 
specimen of Mrs. Radcliffe’s peculiar talents that we do not hesitate to 

“ Towards the close of the day, the road wound into a deep valley. 
Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to inaccessr^e, a moa 
surrounded it. To the east a vista opencc, and exhibited theApenmnes 
in their darkest horrors; and the long perspective ot retiring summits 
rising over each other, their ridges clothed with pmes, ex ; dated a 
stronger image of grandeur than any that l . uily had yet seen. The 
sun had just sunk below the top of the mountains she was descendmg, 
whose long shadow stretched athwart the valley, but his sloping lay*, 
shooting through an opening of the cliffs, touched with a yellow gleam 
the summits of the forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and 
streamed in full splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle 
that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow ot a precipice above. 
The splendour of these illumined objects was heightened by the con¬ 
trasted shade which involved the valley below. 

“ ‘There,’ said Montoni, speaking tor first time in see oral hours, 

*“^Eini{y gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle, w bich 
understood to be Montoni’s; for, though it was now hghted up bv the 
setting sun, the Gothic greatness of its features, and its mouldering 

she gazed the light died away on the walls, leaving a melaucho v 
purple tint, which spread deeper and deeper as the th f 

splendour. From those too, the rays soon faded, and the whole 

ft y. aad s’ublime, it seemed tostood tb. sowrotaof 

tw Kt deepened, its features became more awful in obscurity, and 

to gaze, tm its clustering t."em aloae sg. 

rising over the tops of the woods, beneath whose thick shade tne 

d^S'ess” Tilese tall woods a-tamd terrifit 
images in her mind, and she almost expected to see banditti st - ir t "I 
from under tin- trees. At length the earring emerged 

the portal bell, which was struck upon to give notice of then am . 


MJtH. .1 NN /.' I IX!LI I' l' I- 


W, 


hioniuwd tlio iMll-tul I" 1 "Jjj’jJ .‘X',',-!! Y | 'l'. I-’ 

w*• 7 ™:! ;i.4»** a 

anxiously surveyed tin ,001 1 ■ * .® * , r its outline, with 

illlow.l I..-. In •list.mgmsh itlk* ......V ,, w „ viw1 , 8 ,,t. 

the massy walla oi the y^iupo-i to# * u *'- *j • , , t m«;i v v strength 

... f';;; ^r'nSS^C&J . 

•“^fisssafss sft aft . rT 7 

rasiMS-- 7 * ^ r.ss ££££ 

6V We think it interesting to compare this spleif I "1 ; "." 1 | ^Tm-m'iV '"l'>. 

picture with the precision displayed by the same aiitlior s penc , 

she was actually engaged in copying nature, and PW*WW*g£ ' 

will be of opinion that “ Udolpho' is an exquisite effecfc-pie< <. 

wick” a striking and faithful portrait. , pountrv 

« Northward, beyond London, we may make one stop, after a COT ' try , 
not otherwise necessary to be noticed, to mention Hardwick, » ®egy- 
”»ri ‘ a gnat of the Duke of Devonshiri mce the residenc- the Lari 
of Shrewsbury, to whom Elizabeth deputed the custody of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mary It standson an easy height, a few .ml. s to the h- t 
the road from Mansfield to Chesterfield, and is approached thro g i 
shady lanes, which conceal the view of it, till you are on the confine 
of the park. Three towers of hoary grey then rise with great majesty 
amongold woods, and their summits appear to bo covered withUm 
lightly shivered fragments of battlements, which, however, are soor 
discovered to be perfectly carved open work, m which the letters jS.b. 
frequently occur under a coronet, the initials and the memorials of the 
vanity of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, who built the present 
edifice. Its tall features, of a most picturesque tint, were finely dis¬ 
closed between the luxuriant woods and over the lawns of the park, 
which every now and then let in a glimpse of the Derbyshire hills. The 
scenery reminded ns of the exquisite descriptions of Haiewoo . 

“ The deep embowering shades that veil Ellnda, and those of 
Hardwick, once veiled a form as lovely as the ideal graces ofthe poet, 
and conspired to a late more tragical than that which Hurtwoo 

witnessed. , , 

“ In front of the great gates of the castle court, the ground adorned 

by old oaks, suddenly sinks to a darkly shadowed glade, and the view 

opens over the vale ot Scarsdale, bounded by the wild mountains ot t ne 
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Peak. Immediately to the ieft of the present residence, some mined 
features of the ancient one, enwreathed with the ri< h drapery of ivy, 
give an interest to the scene, which the later, but more historical 
structure, heightens and prolongs. We followed, not without emotion, 
the walk which Mary had so often trodden, to the folding-doors of the 
great hall, whose lofty grandeur, aided by silence, and seen under the 
influence of a lowering sky, suited the temper of the whole scene. The 
tall windows, which half subdue the light they admit, just allowed us 
to distinguish the large figures in the tapestry above the oak wains¬ 
coting, and showed a colonnade of oak supporting a gallery along 
the bottom of the hall, with a pair of gigantic elk’s horns flourishing 
between the windows opposite to the entrance. The scene of Mary’s 
arrival, and her feelings upon entering this solemn shade, came in-, 
voluntarily to the mind; the noise of horses’ feet, and many voices 
from the court; her proud, yet gentle and melancholy look, as, led by 
my Lord Keeper, she passed slowly up the hall; his somewhat obse¬ 
quious, yet jealous and vigilant air, while, awed by her dignity and 
beauty, he remembers the terrors of his own queen; the silence and 
anxiety of her maids, and the bustle of the surrounding attendants. 

“ From the hall, a staircase ascends to the gallery ol a small chapel, 
in which the chairs and cushions used by Mary stall remain, and pro¬ 
ceeds to the first story, where only one apartment bears memorials of 
her imprisonment, the bed, tapestry, ana chairs having been worked 
by herself. This tapestry U richly embossed with emblematic figures, 
each with its title work l above it, and, having been scrupulously pre¬ 
served, is still entire and fresh. 

“ Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to which, as 
well as to other apartments on this floor, some modern furniture has 
been added, is this motto carved in oak:— 

“ * There is only this: To fear God, and keep his Commandments’ 
So much letfs valuable was timber than workmanship when this 
mansion was constructed, that, where the ircases are not of stone, 
they are formed of solid oaken steps, instead of planks; such i3 that 
from the second, or State story, to the roof, whence on clear days York 
and Lincoln Cathedrals are said to be included in the extensive prospect. 
This second Hour is that which gives its f interest to the edifice. 

arly all the apartments of it were allotted to Mary; some of them 
for State purposes ; and the furniture is known by other proof thau its 
apj tearance to remain as she 1 it. The chief room, or that of audience, 
is of uncommon loftiness, and strikes by its grandeur, before the 
veneration andtenderm arise, which its antiquities and the plainly 
told tale of the sufferings they witnessed, excite. * 


0 Journey through Holland and the Western Frontier of Germany, with a 
Return down the R sine. To which are added, ft - rations during* Tour U> ilia 
Lukes of Lancashire, West more land, ami I'umberl&ud. By Ann Radcliffe. 
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and boldly painted, bni with mor<> exactness of outline, ond P° I 
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foil., soenery, ; .. . . yv <^ 

beSb Sesoriptions of scenes which she had visited in person. Ono 
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been attached to one of the British Brnbaswes p 

+lvif it was there his gifted consort imbibed the taste for picturesq e 

wliifth tradition relates of their former inhabitants, ims is bo iar «t 
mXke aS. Radcliffe was never in Italy; but wo have already 
mentioned the probability of her having availed herselt ot the ac- 
auaintance she formed in 1793 with the magnificent scenery on the 
banks of the Rhine, and the frowning remains ot feudal castles with 
which it abounds. The ina.iracy of the reviewer is of no great •••'»«• 

sentience; but a more ab L report found its w o i.nnt. tl. b 
Mrs. Radcliffe, namely, having visited the fine old 

course of which she had been inspired with aU that enthusiasm few 
Gothic residences, hidden passages, and mouldering walls, which mark 
her writings. Mrs. Radcliffe, we are assured, never saw Haddon 
House; and although it was a place excellently worth her attention, 
and could hardly have been seen by her without suggesting some ot 
those ideas in which her imagination naturally revelled, yet we should 
suppose the mechanical aid to invention-tlie recipe tor tine writing— 
the sleeping in a dismantled and unfurnished old house, was likely to 
be rewarded with nothing but a cold, and was an affectation of en¬ 
thusiasm to which Mrs. Radcliffe would have disdained to have 

e <Tbe warmth of imagination which Mrs. Radcliffe manifests, was 
naturally connected with an inclination towards poetry, and accord¬ 
ingly songs, sonnets, and pieces of fugitive verse, amuse and relieve 
the reader in the course of her volumes, t hese are not, in this place, 
the legitimate subject of criticism ; but it may be remarked, that they 
display more liveliness and richness of fancy, than correctness ot taste, 
or felicity of expression. The language does not become pliant m 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s hands; and, unconscious of this detect, she has 
attempted, nevertheless, to bend it into new structures ot verse, tor 
which the English is not adapted. The song of the glow-worm is an 
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experiment of this nature. It must also be allowed, that the imagina¬ 
tion of the author sometimes carries her on too fast, and that ii she 
herself formed a competent and perfect idea of what she meant to 
express, she has sometimes failed to couvey it to the reader. At other 
and happier^ times her poetry partakes of the rich and beautiful 
colouring which distinguishes her prose composition, and has, perhaps 
the same fault, of not being in every case quite precise in expressing 
the meaning of the author. The following address to “ Melancholy ” 
may be fairly selected as a specimen of her powers:— 

Spirit of love and sorrow—hail! 

Thy solemn voice from far I hear, 

Mingling with evening’s dying gale; 

Hail with this sadly-pleasing tear! 


0 ! at this still, this lonely hour, 

i'hine own sweet hour of ciosiug day, 
Awake thy lute, whose charmful power 
Shall call up fancy to obey; 

V 

To paint the wild romantic dream, 

That meets the poet’s musing eye, 

As on the bank of shadowy stream 
He breathes to her the fervid sigh. 

0 lonely spirit! let thy song 
Lead me through all thy sacred haunt; 
The minster’s moonlight aisles along, 

Where spectres raise the midnight ehaunt 

I bear their dirges faintly swell! 

Then, sink at once in silence drear, 

While from the pillar’d cloister’s cell, _ 
Dimly their gliding forms appear! 

Lead where the pine-woods wave on high, 
Whose pathless sod is darkly seen, 

As the cold moon, with trembling eye, 

Darts her long beams the leaves between* 

Lead to the mountain's dusky head, 

Where, far below, iu shades profound, 
Wide forests, plains, and hamlets spread. 
And sad the chimes of vesper sound. 

Or guide me where the dashing oar 
Just breaks the stillness of the vale, 

As slow it tracks the winding shore, 

To meet the ocean’s distant sail; 

To pebbly banks that Neptune laves, 

With measured surges, loud and deep, 
Where the dark cliff bends o’er the waver. 
And wild the winds of autumn sweep. 
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Thero ixuiho at midmght’B snoctred hour, 

And list tho long-roscunding gftlo; 

And oatcli llio Hooting inoonligbl b noWf> i 
O'or foaming sons and distant su.il. 

It cannot, we think, be demc.1. tlml 

.*5.. .lanohohr to 

p'„.| i v wo have just inserted, with a, song by etcher on a I umlurm.b- 
ject. 

8 .) Henoo, all you vain delights, 

As short as arc the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly! 

There’s nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to soo’t, 

But only melancholy! 

Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmlv housed, save bats and owlal 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch our bones in a si ill gloomy valley, 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

The Nice Valour. 

In these last verses the reader may observe, that the human feeling 
of the votary of Melancholy, or rather the pale passion itself, is predo¬ 
minant • that our thoughts are of and with the pensive wanderer; and 
that the “ fountain heads and pathless groves,” like the landscape in a 
portrait, are only secondary parts ot the picture. In Mi*. Rad- 
cliffe’s verses it is different. The accessaries and accompaniments of 
melancholy are well described, but they call for so much of our atten¬ 
tion, that the feeling itself scarce solicits due regard. We are placed 
among melancholy objects, hut our sadness is reflected from the scene, 
it is ii< .t the growth of our own minds, something like this may be 
observed in Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, where our curiosity is too much 
interested about the evolution of the story, to permit our feelings to be 
acted upon by the distresses of the hero or heroine. Vie do not 
acknowledge them as personal objects ot our interest, and convinced 
that the authoress will extricate them from their embarrassments, we 
are more concerned about the course of the story than the feelings or 
fate of those of whom it is told. 
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But wo must not take mrewell of a favourite author with a depre* 
dating sentiment. It may he time that Mrs. Radcliffe ratlier walks in 
fairyland than in the region of realities, and that she has neither dis¬ 
played the command of the human passions, nor the insight into the 
human heart, nor the observation of life and manners which recom¬ 
mend other authors in the same line. But she has taken the lead in a 
line of composition, appealing to those powerful and general sources of 
interest, a ..atent sense of supernatural awe and curiosity concerning 
whatever is hidden and mysterious; and if she has been ever nearly 
approached in W\U walk, which we should hesitate to affirm, it is at 
least certain that she has never been excelled or even equalled. 
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• nnf on the present, as on former occasions, commence our 

PR!* ZSt tL “ g« .sJL 

S'who spending their lives in obscurit y, pover^, and maceration, 

the lito OI bo many ui mvb* l 0 g was laborious 

obscure, 8 and'supported with difficulty by tho precarious reward of hi 

Sage was born in a village near to the town of 
Alain the vear 1668. The profession of hie fat her 

noTmentioned • Eut as ho bequeathed some property to his son, he 
nothJvcbee’n of the very lowest rank. Unfortunately hedied early 

,‘.S dot”. Ot tamXshat ho neglected alike the for, » and 
i Anfirm nf liis ward The latter defect was in a great measure sup 
'“ the £K» of tto Pbro Bochard of th. order rf the J«m£ 

displayed by the young Le Sage, took pleasure in cultivating his teste 
^literature. Our author, however, must have been fS^hSwmS 

fifth year, his principal object was to prosecute bis philosophical 

studies with what ultimate view does not appear. 

With good humour and liveliness, joined to youth, and, it is said, a 
remarkably handsome person, Le Sage soon fdt ttie m^enceof the 
Parisian atmosphere, was much engaged in society, and dint g 
bv an intrigue with a woman of rank, who shared with bun, as bia 
hfosranher expresses it, her heart and fortune. How this amour 

terminated we are not told, but one of a better and 
•haraeter succeeded. Le Sage became enamoured of a beautiful j oung 
womaf the dan,liter of a joiner in the Rue de la Mortellene married 
her, and from that period found Ins principal happiness in domestic 
affection. Bv this union he had three sons, whose fortunes we shall 
afterwards have occasion to mention, and a daughter, whose filial piety 
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is said to have placed her sole occupation in contributing to the 

domestic enjoyment of her celebrated parent. . 

LesSre continued after his marriage to frequent the circles of Pans, 

where literary men mingled as guests upon easy terms, and appears to 
have acauired several sincere and active friends, among whom the 
Abbd de Lyonne entitled himself not only to the authors personal 
latitude but to that of posterity. He settled upon Le Sage a pension 
of siv hundred livres, and made him, besides, many valuable presents, 
vetTemd him mucli more essentially by directing his attention to 
FpS literature, which he was afterwards so singularly to combme 

W1 Danchel° f a 1 man of some celebrity, engaged Le Sage in a translation 

Letters of Aristenetns,” whi* he caa- d to be printed at 

Chartres (though the title bears Rotterdam), m 1695. 

0 <pESS circumstances of Spain had given a strong cast of 
i ? e 0 R“the character of its hterature. The close neighbour- 
h'nnd' of so many petty kingdoms, so frequently engaged m intestine 

Taken P Se under any one established ^^£3* X 
hirrh romantic character of chivalry which was ciicmnea Dy ine 
natives the vicinity of the Moors, who had imported with them the 
wild imaginative, and splendid fictions of i f the Blessed t e 

use them. Jf.bis 

Smcters S gigantic and overstrained m the conception, the wnter 
“ <■» aid nil] .reliable, a couatry in uhich 

iiSSSSti ISmXu M »“; “"Vfrr 

( astuiana anuivu 0 1 rJf aA m inv could furnish historians 

C, :', Ui T;it^feh'S*U^“uXSVhe boldest ,%ht..fth. 

with real events, w hiui mi i» «. ^ ftVoid remarking, that the 

romance. And hero 1 . P___ i. a „ e f or med their stage on a 

fear ssMi 

and hurnecl actual; and that vnth suui a pro w authors o{ 

havowronght <* «~ ^*>"** 


r 


“vSXA* itoS^fDont 

offence to Govvantofl. 
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liis acquaintance with the S]>anink dramii. I j■' 1 -1 ■ tn h 1 Jitr »1 Trom | li<> 

'Original of Don JfanojM9 do " 1-0 I 11 ' 

acted, but printed in tbo year 1700. Another •*.v» 1,11 ’ , . 

Moudoce,”ho translolod I'mm l-l-o do V<;ga; but tl.m uIh.. icin.uii- l 
mulcted, and was not wen printed, until the author imUish.-l liw 
“ Tln'atre,” in 1709. - ., a . . „„„ 

“Lo Point d’Honnenr," anotl'cr traimliition li , «ni the Spanish, was 

performed at the Tliontre France, in 1702, without success. I ho 
natiro turned upon the pedantic punetihoa formerly anpema to the 
discussion- of personal “ dopendi'mi.H, astli.-v " ,- >o c» > w " 11 ,ri, .n 
quarrolled by tho book, and arranged a renconl re according tothc nil. '■ 
of logic. This fantastic humour, which, so early us the aim ot bliak- 
speare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, hod been successfully n<hculcd 

on tho English stage, was probably rather too antaqnatM. to b<- the 
subject of satire on that of Paris, in the beginning of the 18th century. 

“The Point of Honour” was only twice represented 

In 1707, “ Don C:osar Ursin,” a comedy, translated by Le Sage from 
tho Spanish of Calderon, was acted and condemned at tho 1 hefttro 
Francois. To mako the author some amends, the Bame audic 
received, with the most marked npplause, tho ^ lively farce entit .. 
f€ Crispin rival tlo son wliicii GrtUTicIc introduced upon tho 

English stage under tho title of “ Neck or Nothing.” It is uncommon 
for a dramatic author to be applauded and condemned for two diflcrcnt 
pieces in tlie same day; but Le Sages destiny was even still more 
whimsical. * l Don CJa 3 sav,” we have said} was hissed in the city, an 
« Crispin” applauded. At a representation before the court, tho 
judgment was reversed—the play was applauded, and. the farce con¬ 
demned without mercy. Time has confirmed the judgment of ti e 

Parisians, and annulled that ot Versailles. 

Le Sage yet made another essay on the regular stage, with his 
comedy of “ Turcaret,” in which he has painted the odious yet ridiculous 
character of a financier, risen from the lowest order of society by tricks 
and usury, prodigal ot his newly-acquired wvalt upon a false and 
extravagant mistress of quality, and refusing to contribute even to 
relieve the extreme necessity of his wife and near relations. As men 
of business, and a class so wealthy, the financiers have always possessed 
interest at court, and that interest seems to have been exerted with 
success to prevent so odious a personification of their body from 
appearing on the stage. The embargo was removed by an order of 
Monseigneur, dated 15th October, 1708. While the play was yet in his 
portfolio, Le Sage had an opportunity to show how little his temper 
was that of a courtier. He had been pressed to read his manuscript 
comedy at the Hotel de Bouillon, at the liourot not i, but was detained, 
till two o’clock by the necessity of attending the decision of a lawsuit 
in which he was deeply interested. When he at length appeared, and 
endeavoured to plead his excuse, the Duchess of Bouillon received his 
apology with coldness, haughtily remarking, he had made the company 
lose two hours in waiting for his arrival.—“ It is easy to make up tho 
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loss, madam "replied Le Sage; “I will not read my comedy and yon 
will thus regain the lost time.” He lett the hotel, and conld never be 

prevailed on to return thither. . . . , , . 

“Turcaret” was acted, and was successful, in spite ot the cabal 

formed against it by the exertions of those concerned in the finances. 
The author, in imitation of Molidre, had a sort of dramatic cntnnsm, 
in which he defended the piece against the censures which had been 
passed against it. The speakers in this critical interlude were Don 
Cleofas and the Diable Boitens. They appeared on the stage as 
unseen spectators of the representation of “ Turcaret, and spoke 
between the acts, like the assistants in Ben Jonson s Every Man out 
of his Humour;” the tendency of the dialogue being to exult in the 
author’s success, and ridicule the cabal by which it had been as9 “led. 
We learn, in the course of their conversation, that besides all the 
friends of the author, and all his friends’ friends, a guard of the police 
was necessary to restrain the zeal of the clerks and dependents of the 
financial department. Asmodeus maintains his character as a satins, 
and pointing out to Don Cleofas a violent debate betwixt the friends 
and enemies of the piece, observes, that as it became warm the one 
party spoke worse of the piece than they thought, and the other 

thought less good of it than they uttered. _ , 

“ Turcaret” seems the only original piece which Le Sage composed 
on the plan of the French regular comedy; and though it had great 
poignancy of Batire, the principal character on which the whole tnrns 
is almost too worthless and too wicked to be ndiculous, or truly comic. 
Indeed “ Turcaret” is rendered so odious, that revenge was said to have 
held the pallet when the colours were mixed; and there was an un¬ 
authorized story at one time current, that Le Sage, deprived by a 
financier of a place in the revenue, had written this dramatic satire to 
bo revenged upon the whole body of “ Maltotiers.” The author, pro- 
■bably, was not without some offers of preferment, for he used to speak 

Ito Ills eon ot ha™, nlmi *«■*■» 


but" S to, emso . have top. ton 
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general of the revenues. His connexion with the Theatre Framja 
which alone suoh regular pieces can be presented, was soon atterwards 
b oken off I > -• had ottered to them,in 1708. admail piece, mone 

cnl.'se is not precisely known, it is obvious that t he rejection gave mneh 
d>- , f , d, , author. Le Sage was alsomueh provoked at the mr* of 

superiority assumed bv the performers towards the authors, and he has 
I ,1 his ivvon -e hv the smfhvonvablo and ndieutoOB edflBW p 
which lie lias represented the theatrical profession in Ins romance. 

,,j , £ 3 founded upon the Spanish plan of intrigue, m niei- 

dont” and sit nation, nud were not there ore much valued • y the 
Paris’tins, whom the excellent Moliere had accustomed to pieces ot 
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character and sentiment. “ Toward woajndi. ■■■ 1 )im , 

of the ago, and wn »rdin 1, bettor rol. bed; h utth 

..,r v i.-n..r......I u., ... ■••••« ‘ v 

kind, tlmi it may l>- tori.I rather 

.mtly. On UlO whole, Le Sage’s failur- :t. it ' ' • • ' ‘ ^ ( 

exoito the surprise of tllOBO who limy hiuo pa 11 

Pl Kthe sake of connexion, wo may Iru™ I..- S:, iMbM 
to a period with tin- gutter br.-v.ty, tlmt. , ■■..ntan, ; < »'« 1 

•pi..-.it re 1„. .. trniiHf.-rr.Mi his pen to those minor ontai,lwlimonts, 

t.n nn .t '/V /,. /-’mV.-, wl.i.-h .li-l n-l , .. .•t.-ml. urn , imln. .1, 

mitted, to offer to the publio regular dramaa, but «>iily to 
villcs, or Hinnll li-l.t int.-rlmt.-8 sot to mUBiC, and wh< • tlm mu 
whs BTtpposdd to bo tho priiiciiml attraction. 

These subordinate theatres were a refinement "i-» l,, « i.‘ 1 
shows and suoh like exhibitions, whioh used to bo shown durmg l 
two great Fairs of St. Laurence and St ( .. . mam; and it was under 
this colour tl. the manager and actors oi tho Fotro ; ' ' 

elude tho monopoly enjoyod by the ThtS&tre B'ran^aiB, an. w.-r. . 
natcly indulged or rest rioted in their pri eges, as they we r<- at > -• t ■ < 
find protection at court. Tho sort of pieces represented at the Fwre 

came at length t" bear fliO HQi # + a ^ . * 1 1 a t „ .. | | 

Sago was the soul. He composed, either entirely, or with th* a fi¬ 
ance of his friends Dominique and l’<» !■ s than a hundn 

and upwards of these interludes, farces, and light pieces, which cob 
little effort to so inventive a genius, and which floated or sunk as 
popular opinion willed it, never omitting any oppo mity which pre¬ 
sented itself to ridicule, parody, and satirize tho Romans, or so . 
actors of the regular theatres were termed, in the cant language of the 
Foire. These exertions were attended with such a degree of proh * 
with the revenue arising from his other publications, enabled Le o 
now the father of a family, to maintain himself and them in a culm 

and modest, but comfortable independence. 

In 1721, the Comic Opera of the Foire was for a time suppressed. 
An attempt was made to continue the amusement, and < lude t e re¬ 
striction, under different devi< For this purpose, Francisque, the 
manager, for whom Le Sage had long laboured, caused pieces, com¬ 
posed in monologue, to be act' d on his stage. Le £ f fi and Fuse ieij 
late the allies of Francisque, had recourse to another device, and acted 
their pieces as formerly, in music and dialogue, but by the interven¬ 
tion of puppets, instead of real actors—an idea which afterwar s 
occurred to Fielding. These rival theatres earned on their several 
undertakings, in spite both of the comedians of the Theatre r ran^ais, 
and of each other, and some satirical skirmishes passed between 
them. In “ Arlequin Deucalion,” a piece in monologue, written by 
the celebrated Piron, Le Sage and his consort Fuselier are sub¬ 
jected to ridicule by the following jeu de mots: Punchinello is mado 
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to ask, “ Pourquoi lefol de temps cn temps ne divoit-il pas des bonnes 
choses , puisque Le Sage de temps en temps dit de si mauvams?” 
In the same piece, Arlequin throws a pair of pistols into the sea, 
praying there might never more be word spoken “ de pistolets, de 
fusil, ni de Fuselier.” Such jests break no bones, and probably 
discomposed our authors temper as little as they injured lxis repu¬ 
tation. The embargo was removed from the performances at the 
Foire , in the course of about two years, and our author resumed 
his ordinary labours in behalf of its theatre, which lie continued so 
late as the year 1738, during which he produced three pieces, which 
were probably his last dramatic efforts, as he had then attained his 
seventieth year. 

It has been said of Le Sage's works, that no writings are more 
generally and widely known, than those of his which are remembered, 
while none are so decidedly and utterly forgotten as those which have 
been consigned to neglect. All the slight dramas which we have 
noticed, as forming so great and essential a part of the labours of his 
life, fall under the latter class—many have never been printed, and of 
those which have issued from the press, very few are now read. 
Nothing can be more slight than their texture. The whim o the day 
—any remarkable accident—any popular publication, affords a hint 
for the story. The airs, like those of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” are 
founded on the common popular ballads and vaudevilles, and nothing 
is too trivial or absurd to be admitted into the dialogue. At the same 
time, there occur touches both of wit, nature, and humour; as how 
could it be otherwise in the slightest works o Le Sage P 'I lie French 
critics, who are indisputably the best judges, incline to think, jod 
froi i “ Turcaret,” that he would have risen to eminence, had ie con¬ 
tinued to cultivate the regular comedy, instead of sinking into the 
minor and subordinate ranks of an occupatk - which he held in. con¬ 
tempt, and which he probably 1 bought could not ho too slightly 
executed. Don Cleofas, in the Critique de Turcaret, says to Asmodeus, 
as they survey the audience at the Theatre Francis, “ La belle 
assemblee; quo de dames !— Asmodee. II y en auroit encore d avail- 
tone, sans les spectacle de la Foire. La plupart de femmes y convent 
avec fureur. Je sit is ravi de les voir dansle gout de lew's lacquais et 
de leurs cockers. 1 ’— Thus thought Le Sage originally of the dignity ol 

those labours in which he was to spend his hte, and Me mdiiterance 

with which he was contented to exercise his vocation, shows that is 
opinion o its importance was never enhanced. Goldoni, in encum- 
stances nearly similar, created a national drama, and a taste ioi its 

teauties; but Le Sage was to derive an uudying name iro n wmk.s ,.t 

a different description. , „ ,, 

We willingly leave consideration of these ephemeral and torgotten 
effusions of the moment, composed for the small theatre of the Loire, 
to speak of the productions which must afford delight and interest so 
long as human nature retains its present constitution. lhe nrst ot 
these was “ Le Diahle Boiteux,” which Le Sage published in J.7W. 
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The title ami 

Yuloz do Guevav 

nvaneeva an hail l>eei» Iniig i»eim ^ ( ,J -j^ ^ w Ji, ami the 

..... 

enchanting pen of the live y * UaJincf in its original concociion» 

in the l.iKliest degree mtovostinff, and havmg, ' ■ _ h calculated to 

at onco a cast of the romantic and of the dmyrtwau. » ^ ^ eMing 

5SSgtr^.s^Js25^s ^ gsas: 

so Hapg £jpM£ the rig** 

their conversation, that all they say and do has its own poi 

SPSS’S the 

»ir s z&l & .»d *£* .a. 

rather than to break in upon and overthrow it. This _<*aiacter^w 
maintained in all Asmodeus says and does, with so much spnit, ! i> 
npntpiips^ and playful malice, that we]never ioigct the nena, even 
?hoS moments 1 when he is very near becoming amiable as wcl as 

I)oiToieot'as, to whom he makes all his diverting communications 
is a fiery young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, and reven, lul, and 
iust so much ofa libertine as to fit him for the company ot Asmodeus. 

He interests us personally by his gallantly and 
and we are pleased with the mode in which the gi ateful fiend pi - 
for tiie Mure happiness of his liberator. Of these two characters 
neither is absolutely original. But the Devil of Guevara is a mere 
bottle-conjuror, who amuses the student by tricks ot legerdemain, 
intermixed with strokes of satire, some of them very acute, but devoid 
of the poignancy of Le Sage. Don Cleofas is a more literal copy from 
the Spanish author. There is no book m existence, in which so much 
of the human character, under all its various shapes and phases, is 
described iu so few words, as in the “ Diable Boiteux. Every page, 
every line, hears marks of that sure tact and accurate development of 
human weakness and folly, which tempt ns to think we are actually 
listening to a Superior intelligence, who sees into our minds and 
motives? and, in malicious sport, tears away the veil which we endea¬ 
vour to interpose betwixt these and our actions. The satire ot Do 
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Sage is as quick and sudden as it is poignant; his jest never is "blunted 
by anticipation: ere we are aware that the bow is drawn, the shaft is 
quivering in the very centre of the mark. To quote examples, would 
be to quote the work through almost every page; and, accordingly, 
no author has afforded a greater stock of passages, which have been 
generally employed as apothegms, or illustrations of human nature 
and actions: and no wonder, since the force of whole pages is often 
compressed in fewer words than another author would have employed 
sentences. To take the first example that comes : the fiends of Pro¬ 
fligacy and Chicane contend for possession and direction of a young 
Parisian. Pillardoc would have made him a commis , Asmodeus a 
debauche. To unite both their views, the infernal conclave made the 
youth a monk , and effected a reconciliation between their contending 
brethren. “We embraced,” says Asmodeus, “and have been mortal 
enemies ever since.” It is well observed by the late editor of Le Sage’s 
works, that the traits of this kind, with which the “Diable Boiteux’ 
abounds, entitle it, much nioi'e than the Italian scenes of Gherardi, to 
the title of the Grenier a Sel, conferred on the latter work by the 
sanction of Boileau. That great poet, nevertheless, is said to have 
been of a different opinion. He threatened to dismiss a valet whom 
he found in the act of reading the “ Diable Boiteux.” Whether this 
proceeded from the peevishness of indisposition under which Boileau 
laboured in 1707 ; whether lie supposed the knowledge of human life, 
and all its chicanery, to be learned from Le Sage’s satire, was no safe 
accomplishment for a domestic; or whether, finally, he had private or 
personal causes for condemning the work and the author, is not now 
known. But the anecdote forms one example, amongst the many, of 
the unjust estimation in which men of genius are too apt to hold their 
contemporaries. 

Besides the power of wit and satire displayed in the “ Diable 
Boiteux,” with so much brilliancy, there are passages in which the 
author assumes a more serious and moral tone ; he sometimes touches 
upon the pathetic, and sometimes even approaches the sublime, due 
personification of Death is of the latter character, until we come to 
the point where the author’s humour breaks fortii, and where, having 
described one of the terrific phantom’s wings as painted with war, 
pestilence, famine, and shipwreck, he adorns the other with the repre¬ 
sentation of young physicians taking their degree. 

To relieve the reader from the uniformity which might otherwise 
have attached to the hasty and brief sketches of what is only subjected 
to the eye, Le S&gG has introduced several tiarratives in the Spanish 
taste, such as the History of the Count de Belflor, and the novel called 
the Force of Friendship. Cervantes had set the example of varying 
a Ion** narrative, by the introduction of such novels, or histoi< ; 
Scarron and others had followed the plan, but with less propriety 
than Le Sage, since it must be owned, that in a work of which the 
parts are so unconnected with each other, as in tlie “ Diable Boiteux, 
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addition had the usual fate oi Continuations, and was not, at the time, 
considered as equal to the original publication ; but it would now be 
difficult to perceive any difference between them. The Dialogues of 
the Chimneys of Madrid, which were for the first time appended to 
the “Diable Boitcux,” in the new addition just mentioned,were more 
justly censured as inferior to that celebrated work. The personifica¬ 
tion itself is a very awkward one, and forms a singular contrast 
to the unrivalled contrivance by which Don CleolaS acquires the 
knowledge of the interior of the dwellings of men, and even of the 
secrets of their bosoms. 

The three first volumes of “Gil Bias de Santillane,” comprehend¬ 
ing the life of that most excellent person, down to his first retreat to 
Lirias, raised the fame of he Sage to the highest pitch, and secured it 
upon an immovable basis. Few have ever read this charming book 
without remembering, as one of the most delightful occupations of 
their life, the time which they first employed in the perusal; and 
there are few also who do not occasionally turn back to its pages 
with all the vivacity which attends the recollection of early love. It 
signifies nothing at what time we have first encountered the fasci¬ 
nation; whether in boyhood, when we were chiefly captivated by the 
cavern of the robbers, and other scenes of romance; whether in more 
advanced youth, but while our ignorance oi the world yet concealed 
from us the subtle and poignant satire which lurks in so many pas¬ 
sages of the work; whether we were learned enough to apprehend 
the various allusions to history and public matters with which it 
abounds, or ignorant enough to rest contented with the more direct 
course of the narration—the power of the enchanter over us is alike 
absolute, under all these circumstances. If there is anything like 
truth in Gray’s opinion, that to lie upon a couch and read new 
novels was no bad idea of Paradise, liow would that beatitude be 
enhanced, could human genius afford us another “Gil i >las !” 

Le Sage’s claim to originality, in this delightful work, has been idly, 

I had almost said ungratefully, contested by those critics who con¬ 
ceive they detect a plagiarist wherever they see a resemblance in 
the general subject of a work to one which has been before treated 
by an inferior artist. It is a favourite theme of laborious dulness, 
to trace out such coincidences ; because they appear to reduce genius 
of the Jigher order to the usual standard of humanity, and, of 
course, to bring the author nearer a level w 1 11 1 his critics. It is 
not the mere outline of a story—not even the adopting some details 
of a former author, which constitutes the literary crime of plagia¬ 
rism. The proprietor of the pit from which Ohantrey takes his clay, 
might as well pretend a right in the figure into which it is moulded 
under his plastic fingers; and the < uestion is in both cases the same 
—not so much from whom the original rude substance came, as to 
whom it owes that which constitutes its real merit and excellence. < 

It is therefore no disparagement to Le Sage, that long before his 
time thero existed in other countries, and particularly in Spain, that 
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ledge ourselves interest, din the talo, because we are men and the event« 

Trta many of tbeir most ingenious men took pleasure, in 
making studies from low life, as their countryman, Murillo, foun 
the favourite subjects of bis pencil among tho 

Adventurer, had been long a favounto subject in Spanish fict'on. Laa 
zarillo do Tonnes” had been written by Juan do Luna; the History 
of “ Paul tho Sharper,” by the celebrated Quevedo. Even Cervantes 
had touched upon such a subject in tho luiv. 1 of Riconeto and 
Cortadillo,” in which there aro some scenes of low hfo drawn with 
all the force of his powerful pen. But “ Guzman d Alfarache was 
the most generally known of any of tho class, and had been long 
since translated into most European languages. 11 Gil Blna 
history bad a prototype among these Spanish stories, it must have 
probably been in that of Guzman; and some slight resemblance 
may be discovered betwixt some of the incidents; for instance, the 
circumstances in which Guzman is about to marry the daughter of 
a wealthy Genoese, and that ol tho excellent Don 1. ij liael, in the 
house of Pedro de Moyadas. In like manner, the incident ot that 
worthy assuming the dress of a* dead hermit, is anticipated by La- 
zavillo de Tormes, in the second part of his History; and probably 
many other resemblances, or, if the reader pleases to call them so, 
plagiarisms, might be pointed out; for as the author furnish* i ' ■ 

plots of his dramatic pieces very often at the expense of the Spaniards, 
there is no probability that he would scruple to borrow from their 
romances whatever he found suitable to his ov. r n purpose. 

There has been indeed, an unauthenticated account of Le Sage 
having obtained possession of some manuscripts of Cervantes’, which 
he had used liberally, and without acknowledgment, in the construc¬ 
tion of his “Gil Bias.” A translation of Le Sage’s novels into 
Spanish, bears also on the title-page the vaunt, that this operation 
has restored them to the language in which they were originally 
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written But the styles of Cervantes and Le &agc arc so essentially 
different, though each in itself is masterly, that, in the absence of 
Stive evidence, one would as soon be induced to believe that the 
frenchman wrote “ Don Quixote,” as that the Spaniard composed 
« ,;:i Xilus.” If Le Sage borrowed anything from Spain, exo ] tmg 
,ome general hints, such as we have noticed, it may have been some 
of the S detached novels, which, as in the Diable Boiteux are 
interwoven in the history, though with less felicity than in the 
earlier publication, where they do not interrupt the ^rch o any 
principal narrative. On the other hand, it is no doubt wonderful, 
that merely by dint of acquaintance with Spanish hterature, Le Sage 
should have become so perfectly intimate, as be is admitted to be on 
nil bands with the Spanish customs, manners, and habits, as to con¬ 
duct his reader through four volumes without °f‘sS^dSdItta 
that the work was not composed by a native of Spain. Indeed, it is 

chiefly on this wonderful observation of costume, and national man- 
ne^s that the Spanish translator founds his reclamation of the work, 
as the original property of Spain. Le Sage’s capacity of identifying 
himself with the child of his imagination, in circumstances m which 
he himself never was placed, though rare m the highest degree, is not 
altogether singular; De Foe, in particular, possessed it in a most ex¬ 
traordinary decree. It may be added, that this strict and accurate 
attention to costume is confined to externals, so far as the principal 
personage is concerned. Gil Bias, though wearing the Golillo, Capa, 
and Wa, with the most pure Castilian grace,.thinks and acts with 
all the vivacity of a French man, and displays, in many respects, the 

elt°”of 1. Sag.', works think, that “ Gil BUs" 
i v n rirototvne in tbe humorous but licentious History 
S^rancion,” written by the Sieur Moulinet de Paiu. I confess I 
rannot see any particular resemblance which the “ History of Gil 
Bias” has to that work, excepting that the scene of both lies chiefly 
in ordinary life, as may be said of the “Roman Comique of Scarron 
The whole 7 concoction of “ Gil Bias” appears to me as original, in that 
which constitutes the essence of a composition, as it is mexpi essibly 
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object, fails not to relieve them by exquisite morsels of landscape, 
sliahtlv touched indeed, but with the highest keeping, and the most 
marked effect. The description of the old hermit's place of retreat 
may be driven as an example of what we mean. 

In the “ i Hstory of Gil Bias” is also exhibited that art of fixing the 
attention of the reader, and creating, as it were, a reality even in fiction 
itself, not only by a strict attention to costume and locality, but by a 
minuteness, and at the same time a vivacity, of narrative, coinprehend- 
incr many trifling circumstances which might be limught to. have 
escaped every one’s memory, excepting that of an actual eye-witness, 
l ;y such a circumstantial detail, the auth 1 r l! 1 ' lvudoied.us as well 
uainted with the four pavilions and corps do lofjis of Lilias, as if we 
bad ourselves dined there with Gil Bias and his faithful follower 
Scipio. The well-preserved ta try, as old as the Moorish kingdom of 
Valencia, the old-fashioned damask chairs—that furniture of so little 
intrinsic value, which yet made, in its proper place, such a respectable 
appearance—the dinner, the siesta—all give that closing scene in the 
third volume such a degree of reality, and assure us so completely ot 
the comfort and happiness of our pleasant companion, that the con- 
eluding chapters, in which the hero is dismissed, alter his labours and 
dangers, to repose and happiness-these very chapters, which m other 
novels are glanced over as matter of course, are pornaps the most 
interesting in the “ Adventures of Gil Bias.” Not a doubt remains on 
the mind o'the reader concerning the continuance of the hero s rural 
felicity, unless he should happen (like ourselves) to feel some private 
difficulty in believing that the new cook from Valencia could ever rival 
Master Joachim’s excellence, particularly m the matter of the oil* 
p .drida, and the pig’s ears marinated. Indeed, to the honoui of that 
author be it spoken, Le Sage, excellent m descnhmg scenes of all 
binds, gives such vivacity to those which interest the gastronome in 
particular, that an epicure of our acquaintance used to read certain 
favourite passages regularly before dinner, with the purpose of getting 
an appetite like that of the Licentiate Sedillo, and, so far as his friends 

could observe, the recipe was always successiul. . . - 

At this happy point the “ Adventures of Gil Bias originally closed; 

but the excessive ^popularity of the work induced the author to add the 
fourth volume, in which Gil Bias is again brought from Ins retreat, and 
of new involved in the perils of a court life. Besides that the author 
in some degree repeats himself—for Gil Bias situation under the 
(,'onde D’Olivarez is lust the counterpart to that which ho held under 
the Duke of Lerma—the Continuation has the usual fault of such 
works, joins awkwardly with the original story, and is written cv u J 
with less vigour and originality. Its reception from the public, 
according t? a French critic, resembled the admirataon to 

decaying beauty, whose features remain the same, 1 uough then 

ness and brilliancy arc abated by time. 


to 
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Even after the death of Le Sage, it seemed as rf his masterpieM ms 

give rise to as many Continuations as the History of Am. . . 
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which distinguishes his happier productions. The scene, tor «amp c 

in which Carambola is employed m reading to sla “^ er ^“nstant 
the Council of the Indies, who unpitial 1} awakens at ev T 
when his reader stops to take a mouthful of refreshment, might have 
W told by AsmSens himself. It must be owned that the scenes laid 

in Mexico have little merit of any kind. Le fa age Ji^hhe possessed 
accurate knowledge of the manners of New Spam, . ^ y v y. 0 

respecting those of the mother country, and the account with ™“chho 
presents ns is in proportion flat and uninteresting. It it b> ti uc 
Le Sage, jeXVhke other old authors, of the earher productions of 
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excellence in ilio parts of valotn, pmiHuntH, and otlu*r CiuractefB ,r | 1°** 
OOmedy. ] 1<‘ WftB not lews ivmarknl tor the worth ot his pnvftw 
clmracior, and his talents for society ; and having curly ;Mbum** a 
.situation in the Theatre Fhiii-mh, ho mixed with the beat Company m 
Paris. Yet his father could not. tor a long time hear of Montxneuile 
jM'ot'i oual merit, or even of hie private virtues, and ih** ,h oil 

respect in which ho was held, Without showing evident. Bymptorn ot 

groat and painful emotion. At length a re conciliation was etht< i 
betwixt them, and, passing from di pleasure to the most affectionate 
excess of parental fondness, it is said Le Sago could scarcebear to bo 
separated from the son whose name he had hardly permitted to l>< 
mentioned Indore him. The death ot iMontmonil, which happened 
bill September, 17-1-5, in eon eqnen< of a cold caught ;i hunting 
party, was such a blow to his father, then, far advanced in life, that it 
determined his lotal retirement from Paris, and lrom the world. 

The youngest son of our author also became a player, under the 
name of Pitteneo; and it scetns he was also a dramatic author, but 
made no distinguished figure in either capacity. 

Uu the other hand, Le Sago’s second son showed a more staid 
character than either of his brothers, became a student of theology, 
and took orders. By the patronage of tlio Queen (wife of Louis XV.) 
be became a Canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne, and had the benefit 
of a pension. The moderate independence which ho enj • < d, enabled 
him, after his father had been entirely broken down in spirits, by the 
death of Montmenil, to receive both him, his sister, and hie mother, 
under his roof, and to provide for them during the residue of their 
lives. The sister (who has not been before mentioned) was eminent 
for her filial tenderness, and dedicated her life to the comfort of her 
parents. 

It was after his retreat to Boulogne, and while residing under the 
roof of his son the Canon, that we obtain an interesting account of Le 
hmge, then extremely aged, from the pen of the Comte de Tressan, to 
whom the ancient romances of France owe the same favour which has 
been rendered to those of England by the ingenious and excellent 
George Ellis. The reader will feel interested in receiving the com¬ 
munication in the words of the Count himself. 


‘‘Paris, 20th January, 1783. 

“ You have requested from me some account of the concluding 
period of the celebrated author of ‘ Gil Bias.’ Here follow the few 
anecdotes which 1 am able to furnish. 

“ In the end of the year 1715, after the battle of Fontenoy, the late 
King having named me to serve under the Marfichal de Richelieu, I 
received counter orders at Boulogne, and remained there, commandant 
of the Boulenois, Poitou, and Picardy. 

“ Having learned that Mons. lie Sage, aged upwards of eighty 
years, with his wife nearly as old, resided at Boulogne, 1 was early 
desirous of visiting them, and of acquainting myself with their 
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is visible in his talents must W■£, fw ‘^ l lhe , aa ? e deca y which 

he formed his opi£ assistance of the ac ^e Asmodeus when 

Aftei the “Bachelor of Salamanca,” Le Sao-e nrodnced in V 7 An e- 
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the necessity of constantly using a hearing 1 tr urn net Tfiq p A11Trn +• ei 
was nevertheless so delightful, that when h“ went io hk Lf ? 
coffee-house, in the Rue Saint Jacques, the guests forced aTflST 
r.n.tfw?’ even “ouuted upon the seats and upon the tables, in order to 

human nature could.Ml in society with SetLlS^Ewaf 
which he recorded them in his works. th 

Le Sage’s circumstances, though very moderate, seem always to 
‘ been easy, and his domestic life was quiet and happy Its tenor 
was somewhat interrupted by the taste which carried upon the stafe 

thatliWW* • yo , un S es J' sons ; Nothing could be more natural than 

dramatic author; but Le Sage, who had expressed the Neatest 
contempt and dislike of that profession, which he had painted in the 
most ridiculous and odious colours, felt great pain from his sons’ 
making choice of it, which probably was not lessened when the eldest 
O ) amed an honourable station among those very Romans of the 
„ Pran§ais, with whom his father had waged for so many years 

< - Hi'al war. 11ns eldest son ol Le Sage was a youth of trreat 
opes, ami a must a miable disposition. He had been educated for the 
ar ‘ 1 P°n embracing the profession of a comedian, he assumed the 
name ol Montmem), under which lie became distinguished for his 
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situation. I found that they lived in family with their son, a Canon 
of the Cathedral of Boulogne ; and never was filial piety more 
tenderly occupied than his, in cheering and supporting the latter 
days of i arents, who had scarce any other resource than the moderate 

revenue of their son. . T , , tj. 

“ The Abbe Le Sage enjoyed the highest respect at Boulogne. Bis 

talents, his virtues, iiis social affections, rendered him dear to Mon- 

seigneur de Pressy, his worthy bishop, to his fraternity, and to the 

^ “ I have seeu few resemblances more striking than that of the Abbe 
Le Sage to his brother Mons. de Montmenil-, lie had even a portion of 
his tafents, and of his most agreeable qualities. No one could read 
verses more agreeably. He possessed the uncommon art of that 
variation of tone, and of employing those brief pauses which, without 
being actual declamation, impress on the hearers the sentiments and 

the beauties of the author. _ , , ■ i 

«I had known, and I regretted Moris. Montmenil. I entertained 

esteem and friendship for his brother; and the late Queen, in con¬ 
sequence of the account which I had to lay before her of the Abbe 
Le Sage’s situation, and his narrow fortune, procured him a pension 

UP °I had been apprized not to go to visit Mons. Le Sage till near the 

approach of noon ; and the feelings of that old man made me observe, 

for a second time, the effect which the state of the atmosphere p o- 

duces in the melancholy days of bodily decline. 

“Mons. Le Sage, awaking every morning so soon as the sun 

appeared some degrees above the horizon, became animated, acquired 
feeling and force, in proportion as that planet approached the 
meridian- but as the sun began to decline, the sensibility ot the old 
man tlie'li'dit of his intellect, and the activity of Ins bodily organs, 
bewail to diminish in proportion; and no sooner had the sun descended 

some degrees under the horizon, than he sunk into a lethargy, fio 

which itwas difficult to rouse him. , , 

“ I took care only to make my visit at 1 uat period of the day e 

his intellect was most clear, which was the hour after he; had e • 
I could not view without emotion the respectable old man, who fu 
served the - aietv and urbanity of his better years, and sometimes even 
Sfiyed the 5 Pagination /the author of the “ DiaWe BoWand 

was sorry to see that his conversation began to resemble the 
homilies of the Bishop of Grenada, and I mstantly withdrew 

“ Mons. Le Sage had become very deaf. I always foun f J 11 ™ s ml . 

Xli he sometimes snatched up with vivacity, remained unmoved on 

the table, when the nature of the visit which he teemedL did not 

encourage him to hope for agreeable conversation. As I conur^d l 

in the province, I had the pleasure to see him ah aysjm^eimeot 
in conversation with me; and it was a lesson which pupared mi 10 


( 
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sustain the petulant activity of the hearing^rnmp^of my dear and 

illustrious associate 1746^7. d I considered it as an 

“Monsieur Le Sago died_ in wi principal odirers 

honour and duty to ^n 11 ^ bu J- yfi £ ],i m but a Bhort time; and 
under my command. His wi ^ Sago became tho 

s ■**** 

h ' ’The" SfcmSig 

placed over his grave, expressed, in i . t licr tlfan of Fortune.f 

seems to have been irreproachable , a ’ oac h and bas, at the 
assailed, vice rather with ridicule than pleasure and of 

same time, coii'licU'd hi.-. s '^y Tmnnllnted step even where the 
licence, his Muse has moved with an honour of 

rt-f that—differS^ m that particular from any of his country- 
Le Sage, that -aiueii ig * nf Ipttprs—he lias never con- 

”e“eS”«£ tololSmSi™; 

H°St fisit 

in composing “ Candide” and “ Zadig. 

. Hons, de la Codamine wWch 

t Sous ce tombeau Le Sage abattu, 

Par le ciseau de la Parque importune. 

S’il ne fut pas ami de la Fortune, 

XI fut toujours ami de la Vertu. 
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P the author of the “ Adventures of a (iuinea,” a satire which, 
w from its resemblance to the “ Diable Boiteux,” arranges naturally 
with those of the author of “ Gil Bias,” we can say but little. _ , 

Ch uu.es Johnstone was an Irishman by 1 irth, though it is 3aul a 
Scotchman by dcsceut, and of the Anuandale family. If so, we have 
adopted the proper orthography, though Ins name seems to have 
sometimes been spelt Johnson, lie received a classical education, 
and, being called to the Bar, came to England to practise. Johnstone, 
like’Le Sage—and the coincidence is a singular one—was subject to 
the infirmity of deafness, an inconvenience which naturally interfered 
with his professional success;—although, by a rare union ot high 
talents with eloquence and profound professional shill, joined to an 
almost intuitive acuteness of apprehension, we have, in our time, seen 
the disadvantage splendidly surmounted. But Johnstone possessed 
considerable abilities, of which he lias left at least one admirable 
example, in the “ Adventures of a Guinea.” His talents were ot a 
lively and companionable sort, and as lie was much abroad m the 
world, he had already, in his youth, kept such general society with 
men of all descriptions, as enabled him to trace then* vices and tollies 

with a pencil so powerful. , T i * 

“ Chrysal” is said to have been composed, at Lord JMount- 

Ed^cumbe’s, in Devonshire, during a visit to his lordship. About 
1760 the work was announced iu the newspapers as “ a dispassionate 
distinct account of the most remarkable transactions of the pit-sent 
rimes all over Europe.” The publication immediately followed, and, 
pSsesrin- at once the allurement of setting forth the personal and 

secret history of living characters, and that of strong expression and 

powerful painting, the public attention was instantly directed towards 
it A second edition was called for almost immediately, to winch the 
author made several additions, which are incorporated with the 
original text. But the public avidity being still unsatisfied, the third 
edition, in 1761, was augmented to four volumes. The author, justly 
thinking that it was unnecessary to bestow much pains in dovetailing 
his additional matter upon the original narrative, and conscious that 
no one was interested in the regular transmission of Chrysal from 
one hand to another, has only connected the original work and the 
continuation by references, which will not be iound always either 
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accurate or intelligible,-a point upon which ho Bcems to have been 

tA succcsslul cirort. MV. Joh.>«to™ «» « •>“■»*• 

obscure and forgotten works: Pava di fl e of Fools.” 2 vols. 

« The lteverie; or, A J! l'g M LO 

12mo, 1762. A satire. f Bo tUs.” 2 vols. 12mo, 1774. 

“ The History of Arsaccs, 1 nnee oi 

A sort of political romance. „ ^ ^ 12mo, 1775. 

“Tb. Klgrim■, m. A f J on ipe. Jack.” 3 vol». 

“ The History ot John Jumper, ,l • l 
12mo, 1781. A romance m low me. bufc remem ber nothing of 

These publications weperusedl g ^ j au opinion on their 
them so accurately as to induce , „ 

merits. , , Hie appearance of “ Chrysal, 

So late as 1782, twenty years aft t |P and had the happy 

Mr. Johnstone went to seek toltu t enc0U ntering calamity on 

chance to find it there, though not th ^ ^ h c em barked, was 

the road. The Brilliant, Captain Meais, Johnstone, with 

wrecked off the Joanna Islands mid 

the captain and some others, was s_ . periodical papers, under 

In Bengal, Johnstone wrote X YocIme ioTnt proprietor of one of 

graphical Dictionary. v hcon tormed the Scandalous 

8 if i, „,,1, ». the author of ‘“l temy toveter »«v 

betwixt the pto ot “ wet o£ reading the thoughta, 

and explaining the motl ^ ,1. rii pi, ' men’s actions of their 

to a mortal a real view;of f .tracing their source 
borrowed pretexts and simu . B ; es Bu t the French author is 
directly to their passions o ,, ' metBum 0 f communication he 

more fortunate than the Eng . ^ Asmodeus is himself a 

has chosen, or rather borrowed b^^X'mly sustained, and who 
personage admirably imagi , display of his own character, 

ashy that of any which Z taTerconceives even a kind of liking 
Cleofas. Malicious as he is, the lea ei 01 1 the idea of bis re- 

for the Fiend, and is somewhat disconcert . ^ ^ infernal 

turning to to c ^SfSpedmen, we’ might be apt to conceive, with 
regioxis by 11 • ^ ,1 * g some good company to be found even in 

Sancho Panza, th , j ^ n -mere elementary spirit, without 

KB. Chrysal, on VSS Mb back, lik. 

feeling, passion, or peculiar ctiaracxei, auu j 
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a mirror, the objects which have been presented to him, without adding 
to or modify ing them by any contribution of his own. 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the hands of various possessors 
and giving an account of the actions and character of each, is an in! 
genious medium for moral satire, which, however, had been already 
employed by Dr. Bathurst, the friend of Johnson, in the “ Adventures 
of a Halfpenny," which form the forty-third Number of the “Adven¬ 
turer,” published 3rd April, 1753, several years before “ Obrysal.” 

It is chiefly in the tone of the satire that the adventures of Chrysal 
differ from those of Le Sage's heroes. We have compared the latter 
author to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles Johnstone as a 
prose Juvenal. The Frenchman describes follies which excite our 
laughter—the Briton drags into light vices and crimes, which arouse 
our horror and detestation. And, as we before observed that the 
scenes of Le Sage might, in a moral point of view, be improved by an 
infusion of more vigour and dignity of feeling, so Johnstone might 
have rendered his satire more poignant, without being less severe, by 
throwing more lights among his shades, and sparing us the grossness 
of some of the scenes which he reprobates. As Le Sage renders vice 
ludicrous, Johnstone seems to paint even folly as detestable, as wella 3 
ridiculous. His Herald and Auctioneer are among his lightest charac¬ 
ters ; but their determined roguery and greediness render them hateful 
even while they are comic. 

It must be allowed to this caustic satirist, that the time in which he 
lived called for such an unsparing and uncompromising censor. A long 
course of national peace and prosperity had brought with these bless¬ 
ings their usual attendant evils—selfishness, avarice, and gross de¬ 
bauchery. We are not now, perhaps, more moral in our conduct than 
men were fifty or sixty years amce; but modern vice pays a tax to 
appearances, and is contented to wear a mask of decorum. A Lady 

II-and the Pollard Ashe, so often mentioned in Horace Walpole’s 

Correspondence, would not certainly dare to insult decency in the 
public manner then tolerated; nor would our wildest debauches 
venture to imitate the orgies of Medmenliam Abbey, painted by John¬ 
stone in such horrible colours. Neither is this the bound of our im¬ 
provement. Our public men are now under the necessity of being 
actuated, or at least appearing to be so, by nobler motives than their 
predecessors proposed to themselves. Sir Robert Walpole, who, after 
having governed so many years by the most open and avowed corrup¬ 
tion, amassed for himself a more than princely fortune out of the 
spoils of the State, would not now be tolerated. This age would not 
endure the splendours o:; Houghton. # ur late ministers and states¬ 
men have died, almost without an exception, beggared and bankrupt; 
a sure sign, that if they followed the dictates of ambition, they were 
at least free from those of avarice: and it is plain that the path of the 
former may often lie parallel with that prescribed by public virtue, 
while the latter must always seduce its votary into the by-way of 
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those in subordinate offices paid enormous fees to their supenor^ ^ 

cSSin^puWicwith 

T d '"rt'iJ't Sf 

ia th^Havannali expedition; and we have W " »e» 

that the infamous and horrid scenes desm to^the’ wants, 

that watchfu! guardianship of the rights and interests, offlggnjjj 
soldier and sailor, which in our days do honour to these services, w 

ife^SKSSTg of wealth, instead of the gat ^g otW a 

as the minister was determined to enrich himself, mth 

considered as characters almost above humanity, not 

eloquence and high talents of the one, or the “^tary skdl of the other 

direct and principal object. They dared, to use the ®JassicaPJjFjJ ' • 
fn pfmtpmn wealth—the statesman and soldier, of the piesent aay 

would, on the contrary, not dare to propose it to ^mself as an object. 

government! is owing certainly, in a great measuM, to more geno^ 
ail fusion of knowledge and improvement ot taste. But it was tost led 
bv the private virtues and patriotism of 11 i.e late venerated monarch. • 
T^ie check which his youthful frown already put upon vice and licence, 
is noticed in “ Chrysal” more than once; and the disgrace of more 
than one minister, m the earlier part of his reign, was traced pretty 

themselves of their political information to speculate m the funds. 
The abuses in public offices have, in like manner been restrained the 
system of perquisite? abolished, and all means of indirect advantage 
interdicted! as far as possible, to the servants of the public. In the 
army and navy the same salutary regulations have been adopted, and 
th^ Commander-in-Chief has proved himself the best fnend to his 
family and country, in cutting up by the roots those infectious capers 
which gnawed our military strength, and which are so deseivec ly 

stigmatized in the caustic pages of “ Chrysal. 

In Johnstone’s time this reform had not commenced, and be might 


♦ George III, 
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TO ,, sa id w itli such an ardent temper as he seems to have pos- 

L ri 'DUft rile rsf saturam non scribeve. lie has accordingly indulge 
sessed, l)£«le est^aty, arn^ ^ ^ of Ma characters were living per- 

lus b< then easily recognised, he held the mirror to nature, even when 
itreflects such Wbk features. His language is firm and energetic 

" !m;l nL ative move, breathe, and speak, in all the freshness 
cf hfe His sentiments are, in general, those of the bold, high-mindec, 

” 1 a£ai3sr«ii s c: 

SMI, thought lit to practise ope. loo f 

f/u ,,,, has drawn a most odious and a most unjust portrait. 

£r“!Sb of'the MeSSts 7 are 

illiberal—they are also enthusiastical, ^d, acbM ^ spiritual pre- 
temperament, have produced , ind^e as we would desire to be 

judged, we must try their doctane, not * “^ 0hltot5llIU; and 

T^'wthat S Methodists 1 recommend purity of life, strictness of 
l{ we find ^ ““S of the duties of society, are they to be 
morals, and a legufiu ui „ . it s amuse inents and 

wriM asto be toJWM ly 

fhSS Li! wo«H ouough Wind *• fill the theatre. and 

posterity has done t"' 1 J a3 t , j. b bore the enduring forte 

tude of a confessor The poverty m ^JJgrSSiSf o& taking 

purity of ^ art t,Tn thf charitaWe subscription S which his eloquence 
a selfish interest m the cnarita J _ Providence uses, in 

promoted so effectually. His , en a3 we n a3 the talents of 

state, thousands, to whose the Church of England 

might have spoken in yam, anc ] P . benefited by the 

herself has been less impaired by the schism uian 
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o (Toots of emulation upon her learned clergy,■fr » »"gjj f 
Far liiuro ucur to ..figinol than the caricature of John** t 

jr 0 lovod tbo world that haU d bin tJu 1 r 
Tlmt ilrnpiHMl upon tlio IHblu wa» •lojoro. 

Ansallod by acniuiol , * l ° tonguo of 
Hitt only huh w. r vii it blftmoloiw III 

Atul ho that t.u l, mi'l 

Hail oaoh it brother « Int- m hI Ii» l*i > It- *» • 

1'aul‘H \o\ I 1 lirillti wd ab-tidm. hh m.l.nl, , 

Wn.i fi.ii.iw. il W. n ill him! and wott tmofCKWO* 

Wo» think these remarks neoessary to justice, in the Prefa ce ton 
wofle! inwhioh ...able ind lual» «o deeply, mod. 

fiTe?SS«r.. <» *•..r::';;" 

JSSa iSSSdChristian philosophy, as that which attache ■ a clmrge 

of guilt t<> mutU-rs of iiidillcivucc, or to the ordinary umUl tm* o 0 

11 Wo would willingly hope that several of JolUMtone’a other eharao* 
JS S calumniated than Whitfield, are at Lust consider. 

ilLman of Sat evil period, and the Earl of Sandwich an open 

fthrS'- holds them np to the unmitigated l.-rr-r „t l^nty. 
TheSe may he said of others: and this itionwa i hrmore 

easv as Johnstone does not pretend that the crmies imputed to thouo 
personages were all literally committed, but admits that he mventot 

according to a preconceived opinion, than deducing hu opinion lronj 

ficts winch had actually taken place. 

The truth is, that young, ardent, and bold, the author seems to mve 
• caught tire from his own subject, to hi muted edulity m hdn 
with force of description, and to have pushed praise too readily into 
riane^vric, while he exaggerated ceusure into reprobation. He ever, 
where^shows himself strongly influenced by the cun . at tone of p' .pular 
feeling; nay, unless in the case of W.llces, whose simulated patriotism 
he seems to have suspected, bis acuteness ot discrimination seldom 
enables him to correct public opinion. The Tail lur the Naturalization 
of the Jews had just occasioned a general clamour, and we see 
Chrysal not only exposing their commercial character in the most 
odious colours, but reviving the ancient and absurd table ot their celc- 


? This memoir preceded the old novel 11 Chrysal.” 
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bratintf the Feast of the Passover by the immolation of Christian 
infants. With the same prejudiced credulity he swallows, without 
hesitation, all the wild and inconsistent charges which were then heaped 
upon the order of the Jesuits, and which occasioned the general clamour 

for their suppression. 

On the other hand, because it was the fashion to represent the con¬ 
tinental war, which had for its sole object the protection of the Elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, as waged in defence of the Protestant religion, 
Johnstone has dressed up the selfish and atheistical Fiederick of 
Prussia in the character of the Protestant hero, and put into his 
mouth a prayer adapted to the character of a self-devoted Christian 
soldier, who drew his sword in the defence of that religion which was 
enshrined in his own bosom. This is so totally out of all keeping and 
character, that one can scarce help thinking that the author has written, 
not liis own sentiments, b : such ns wci*c lbost likely to cutcli fhc 

public mind at the time. _ ... 

But, feeling and writing under the popular impression of the mo¬ 
ment, Johnstone has never failed to feel and write like a true Briton, 
with a sincere admiration of his country’s laws, an ardent desire for 
her prosperity, and a sympathy with her interests, which more than 
atone for every error and prejudice. He testifies on many occasions 
his respect for the House of Brunswick, and leaves his testimony 
against the proceedings first commenced by Wilkes, and so closely 
followed by imitators of that unprincipled demagogue, for the purpose 
of courting the populace by slandering the throne. It is remarkable, 
that notwithstanding his zeal for King George and the Protestant 
religion, the Jacobite party, though their expiring intrigues might 
haw furnished some piquant anecdotes, are scarcely mentioned in 


A Key to tlie personages introduced to the reader in ‘ ' hrysal,” 
was furnished by the author himself to Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, and 
another to ' j apt am JVlears, with whom he sailed to India, it pub¬ 
lished by Mr. William Davis, in his collection of “ Bibliographical and 
Literary Anecdotes,” with this caveatThe author’s intention was 
to draw general characters \ therefore, in the application of the Key, 
the reader must exercise his own judgment. When all exaggei ation 
has been deducted from this singular work, enough of truth will stil 
remain in “ Chrysal” to incline the reader to congratulate himself 
that these scenes have passed more than half a century before his 

time. 
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1 ) OBERT BAGE, a 

I\ of fictitious compositiori ' cultivation of letters with 

in Britain alone, who unite S^ssm y continent) are considered 

those mechanical pursuits au thor. The professors of 

as incompatible with the chaiactei ■ & c0#ie 0 f their own, into 

letters are, in most na ’°“ 8 ’ e Q aca ted for the learned professions, on 

condition, generally speaking, t^they mere 1)urg hers, occu- 

the lucrative practice ot them, , excluded, as roturiere were 

stations of Bage and Richaadson. Cat i lcr ; ne Hutton, daughter of 

The writer has been obliged y Miss ^tncn successful 

Mr. Hutton of Birmingham, wefiknown the life of 

antiquary, with a memon of the _ w( , n aa a c lose commercial 
Robert Bage, whom a kindled o e », ^ of strict friendship. The 

intercourse, combined to unit ... a the extracts from Bage’s 

communication is extreme y in . j political prejudices, ; hu 

letters show, that amidst the ^taness ot 1 technicalities 

embarrassment of commei'cia a « maintained the good- 

of business, thei .auHior of "S^^o^ould almost think th< 
humoured gaiety of lus natuial tem^ ^ letter .i W0 R an d corre- 

Wild, «.»k the men of business 

in Iris novels. _ p 

The father of Robert Bage was a P^per-maker at parley, a^hamlet 

able only for having had four wives. B > ® 172 g. His mother 

and was born at Parley on j e - ^ugl/he retained his mill, 

died soon after his hirth ypd Ms tethcb * ^ ^ 

Sla’iSiotTdri'i”™ him.’ At sevenyears oldl.e badmade 
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a uroficiencY in Latin. To a knowledge of the Latin language sue 
ceeded a knowledge of the art of making paper, which ne acquired 

under the tuition of his fathei * , 

At the acre of twenty-three, Robert Bage married a young woman 

■who possessed beauty, good sense, good temper, and money. It may 
be presumed that the first of these was the first forgotten; the two 
following secured his happiness in domestic life; the last aided him 
in the manufacture of paper, which lie commenced at Elford, four 
miles from Tamwortli, and conducted to the end of his days. _ 
Though no man was more attentive to business, and no one m Hie 
country made paper so good of its kiud, yet the direction of a manu¬ 
factory, combined with his present literary attainments did not satisfy 
the comprehensive mind of Robert Bage. H.s manufactory, under his 
eye, went on with the regularity of a machine, and left him leisui e to 
indulge his desire of knowledge. He acquired the Erench language 
from books alone, without any instructor ; and Ins famihanty with it 
is evinced by his frequent, perhaps too frequent, use of it in the Fa 
Svrian.” Nine years after his marriage he studied imathematics; and, 
as lie makes one of his characters say, and as lie probably thought 
respecting himself, “ He was obliged to this science for a correct 
imaginatfon, and a taste for uniformity in the common actions of 

In the year 1765, Bage entered into partnership with three persons 
(one of them the celebrated Dr. Darwin), in an extensive manufactory 
of iron; and, at the end of fourteen years, when the partnership 
terminated, he found himself a loser, it is believed, of fifteen bundled 
pounds. The reason and philosophy of the paper-maker might have 
struggled long against so considerable a loss; the man of letters com¬ 
mitted his cause to a better champion—literary occupation t e rie 
solace of misfortune, want, and imprisonment. He wrote the novel of 
«Mount Henneth,” in two volumes, which was sold to Lowndes for 
thirty pounds, and published in 1781 The strong mind, playful 
fauev liberal sentiments, and extensive knowledge of the authoi, aie 
everywhere apparent: but, as he says himself, “too great praise is a 
bad letter of recommendationand truth, which lie worshipped, 
demands the acknowledgment, that its sins against decoium ar 

“Tlmsncceedincr works of Bage were, “Barham Down ’’two volumes, 
published 1784; “The Fair Syrian” two volnmra, pnhlmhed^n^ 
1787- “James Wallace,” three volumes, published 1 < 88. Man as 
he is’” four volumes, published 1792; “ Hemsprong, or, Man as he is 
not three volumes, published 1796. It is, perhaps, without parallel 

n the annals of literature, that, of six different works, comprising a 
■neriod of fifteen years, the last should be, as it unquestionably is, 
the best. Several of Bage’s novels were translated into German, an 

PU Whocver*1^1 s':.!!‘l Ylayley’s Life of Cowper will not be sorry that 
an author should speak for himself, instead of his biographer speaking 


itnni-nrr n i 


r,<)7 

for him; on this ''' v v, '" ( , (1 Vi'' I iVil i'-'.' i-m-l.u ..-I 'y 

nil 1 Ini papor will' ll ll'Lgo ?. „ ore « r iU-n i» a ' 

Bays— 11 ]\Farch 28» 178*j« 

“ I swear to thco I am foterpret against myself 

wiih ivgin-iM'. 1l»«* kn^v a pi > where I ■ \ 

a* mltltul i>"in ,:; j •' n< I - . r Apiiiifon I have already armed mj 'f 

would ni'i" it with tlmiiniioiii ..t A. nothing 

all over With the armour of righteousness, dot h 

with our people of excise. *» Iwfiwt- l ‘>, 17 7. 

•0K ta i.'<;'..r-^J^'.SSrfflSfiSSa^ 


/iiie.anclthat ata greatrislf of ( "I't'sit i‘"i 1 . ,-n i-,.| ; 

quer; for I know not whettmr 3 ! hjjj . . h .. . The pape. 

sent is charged at the lowest price at win. h a so Per pape 

live, and drink small beer.” „ Vecem i er 10 , 1788. 

addicted 1 1 |>e i k £od £ well as 

i asse tfSi-sacKg*; 

Eme togetW the ilitio, of police and mercy, and to then 
united influence I leave thee.’ „ p,.i yuarl j 23 , 1789 . 

“ The certainty that it cannot be afforded at fte 
tn-i™ me run mv rope paper too thin. Of tins lault, nowmer, j. i 
mend and will ^nend, whether thou canst, or const not mend my 
price’ Thai rather lose some profit than sink a tolerable name into a 

•> adone ” “ March 11 , 1793 . 

« I make no bill-of-parcels. 1 do not see why I should give 

the trouble to make thee bills-of-parcels, as jg“S make them 

thyself; and, more especially, when it is probable thou wilt make tn m 
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move to my liking than the issues of my own pen. If Urn paper id 
below the standard so far as to oblige thee to lower the price, I am 
willing to assist in bearing the loss. If the quantity overburthens, 
thee, take off a shilling a bnndle-or take off two: for thy disposition 
towards me—I see it with pleasure is kindly. <( gg 

« Everything looks black and malignant upon me.—Men clamour- • 
i n o- for wages which I cannot give—women threatening to pull down 
my mill-rags raised by freight and insurance-Excise-ollicers de¬ 
priving me of paper! Say, if thou canst, whether these gentlemen of 

the Excise-office can seize paper ^ ^ ■ j i 11 

sionP-after it has been marked P-stampedP-signed with the 

officer’s name P—Excise duty paid p—Do they these things P Am 

to hang myself?” « June 6, 1799. 

“ Thou caust not think how teasing the excise-officers are about 
colour They bad nearly seized a quantity of common cap papci, c- 
cause it was Whitened by tb e>) frost. They have an antipathy to any- 

thing’ whiter than sackcloth. , ., 

Bao-e actually had paper seized hy the excise-officers, and the same 

paper 0 liberated, seized again, and again liberated. If^™dom and 
integrity have been manifested in the foregoing extracts, 1 ho ignoiance 
and folly of these men, or of their masters, must he obvious. 

A few*extracts, not so immediately connected with conduct in ti ade, 

m “ y Iswear by P J unTSw'William, that one man caanotbcmm-ccle- 
sirous of dealing with another than I am with thee. Ihc chain that 
connects us cannot he snapped asunder without Hemv 

the Seventh was lost, as thou mightst have been of finding Elford 

aD “I received thy pamphlet* and am not sure whether I have not 

read it with more pleasure than any of tliy former works « ‘vely, 

and the reasoning just- „ Only remember it is dirfeted thy 

institutions of juries and county courts But 

on+ivc which I think, ought to be confined to the abuses or tii ". d '• 

why ahusest thou me P Didst thou not know of Mount Henneth^and 

Barham Downs, before publication P Yea, fhou dids 

didst also of the Fair Syrian. Of what, thc^ dost thou accuse 

Be just. And why dost thou call me a V n . fide !,L^ 0 fi thv DeX ? 

f2S^0»uaSt' to gnmS .t"“ tlir'S 

S *„ th, 

History ot Derby comes fortli. 


* Dissertation on Juries. 
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Hutton was the, iKK 
Reviewers. 1 know she had taste am j. g... ^ j. . . but I 

her encomium would go beyond tn j^s 1 k ( t Hon ie foun* 

also .believed she would not condescend to flatter miaoxa 

d at ion.” 

, .f I 'll, ttnii varlet 1 So I do when my house 
“Eat my breakfast quietly, th , newspapers do not tickle me 

tu stst sxtf i assr- *•. t “ 

year.* l.enco, perl.np,, 1« not «•“ “ forth,,, e- 

“iootte weeUiiB »mo»Jmy'non! pluy °® 

SeUSifan,:'',^ 

of Parliament, to scare us into a quiet part 

*r" » 2 ^&***~ 

and evermore, I am thine. 

“ T am afraid thy straying mode of sending me anybody’s hills, and 

eve^bTdyt bill^ill Af-*™ 

inXffiieS “freest, fit-V all possible countries, grows worse and 

^todSdS-SiSSJ thou talked’st of in thy last but could no; 
fini1 . anc i f or w hat wouldst thou have been angry, it thou couldstr 
Tmnthvwrath from me, and direct it against the winds and the fogs. 
In futu e 1 fear it will be directed against the collectors of dirty rags 

ereadn^ and ought ^'to be Liinished’-but will not be so. becausei we 
begin the century by not doing what we ought to do. What we shall 
do”ai the end of it I neither know nor care. 

Tn October. 1800. Base had visited Hutton at Birmingham, where 
the latter still passed the hours of business, and had takeu Benuett s 
Hill in his way home, to call on Catherine Hutton, the daughter of 
his friend. Both were alarmed at the alteration in B age s counte¬ 
nance, which exhibited evident symptoms of declining health, i hey 
believed that they should see him no more; and he was probably in - 
pressed with the same idea, for, on quitting the house at Birmmgha, , 
ho cordially shook hands with Samuel Hutton, the grand-nephew of 


* Bage lived eight tnouthb after tlie date of this letter, which was written 
Jau. 24, 18v' 
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his friend, and said, “ Farewell, my dear lad, we shall meet again n 
lieavcu. 1 * 

At home Bn"e seems to have indulged the hope of another meeting 

in the present world; for two months after Ins otter of January, he 
lav‘in a letter to Hutton, “Tell Miss Hutton that I have thought 
oAer some hundred times since I saw her; insomuch that I feaied I 

v^rs oTLl and married, ought to love. I like the idea of paying 
her -i visit°and will try to make it reality some time—but, not yet. 

In \nril he was scarcely able to write a letter. In June lie was again 
camUe of attending to business; but m reply to his friend, who hail 

sorry dear William, to have seed thee at Tamworth. On the 1st 
life he resided at Tamworth, where he ended his days. His wife 

survived him. He had three sons, oneofwhoind^dasbe was ap- 

Dvo irhiii'r manhood, to the severe affliction ot his fathei. Chai es, 
the eldest son, settled at Shrewsbury, where lie was the pw- 

! lif> noc of seventy. Edward the younger son, was apprenticed to . 
surge'on and apothecary at Tamworth, where he aftenvards foflowed 
his profession. He died many years before his bi other. Both pos 
scssed a large portion of their father’s talents, and equalled him in 

te fiitiisl™on a RXrtBa'.e was somewhat under the middle size, 
nnd^'athei ^lmider, but well°pi - 0 p 0 rtioned. . His complexion was fair 
and ruddy; his hair light and curling; his countenance intelligent 
inild an/nlacid His manners were courteous, and Ins mind was hi . 
His in c m- y is honour, his devotion to truth, were undev.ating and 

ess conspicuous in private life than they were in the principal chaiac- 
Jess conspicuous in | persons he never saw with money, 

hoi ses to om b , sons with the unremitting a lection ot a 

' ’ !V ' . , fc \ ‘ they rrvcw up, he treated them as men and equals, and 

a£i th® 0tm " d *" d 

10 O 11 ,!” heW't of ""..to, Bage sny., in * The toktf&T 
pity those unhappy masters, who, with unrelenting gi a ^ ^ 

Elions of a friendly lest£*£ £8& 

** 5a of° P Sh. -jt «* «• 

authority of mild persuasion, and cu 1 1 . j << matters 

not into what month Robert Bage put these sentiments; they weie 
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I .•n.'iltll- to all I 'I' 1 ir 

hu own, lii ' i>'.i'' Vil ' . * 

wore visible all iit , >» 1 " 1 l " 1 "- Itobort I»a«« •»& f " ’ i "" ! ' ' 

The followin': ... " n.,son of the 

William I luUi.it. wan wrilt. " j> , t| , r ,,, |.,ll. r, < >. toberO, 181 > 

U l.K.-r 1.1 Cutlii'nii- ' V,itii.* r *« life and mine ie ep»ieB» Both 

«The coatmetbetweenyo iril n„i,.|iu-we*t »nii*i,I* 1 '-' ,,, M ■ 

weredistingaubedbyarea; „ >rCH8 ,.,i „„ their ..'•«*» 

both were4iul | ! , ;" ;ll,,, 1 1, i ' J„„ alla.-hinrnt b. lit-n* 1 "" V • " ll1 

in 1 1ust i i"in, ini 1 ' 1| “"' I''. 1 ' '' 1 fn lifewaM very different; my W 

11,066 resemblances, their * 1 A ho nev ,. r „, M mtoopulence. 

nover hada rtroni ( ( with the 

busy luiunts of meii; iny fath, i « J sh , unued ,| lC littlo Boaotv he 

in ioli t havi- liiol. I.aoee he U me, such wee the 

who,-.’ minds wore less cultivate ' . wa8 lively »nd l<»il oj 

effect of habit, that, f hough when ^oung^ ^ ^ a pool at 

aS’JSSS? He eefe. 4* ** 1 ^ ^ 

the company of laches than oi men. 

. /,(■ T 3 nrrrt’a life all' character, there. 

“rffv o f ««i s 

exhibit character than to u ica i opinions, in which a man -d 

infuse his own political and philos p P* ^ ^ an „iso the reader 

his character was no doubt . 8,n ^ . ’ . 80rr0 ws^of a fictitioustah . In 
■ with the wonders, or me l ” . j Diderot, wh>> made their most 

Ill's ~K» h. ««mbHy.taro »«« ^ „ hi ch ,th< 


falls short of > is ‘ l TSa?SSa tSyTEM^Tv^in"rfhnmiiw, which eVen 
several occasions, a tk n anu. \ y n 

Voltaire does not possess. iu p< , c works, it is not the 

^ *«s 

writer s purpose to say * • 7°. mast—for we may be wrong in 

to have been educated a Qodtor. at l ^ ^ jndividual8 of that 

the above mfeience he eolours when they are intro- 

primitive sect of Christians 1 j If this was the case, however, 

duced as personages from the tenet s of the Friends into the 

Si Church of England, north, doc 
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trines which she teaches. His opinions of State affairs were perhaps ft 
little biassed by the frequent visits of the excisemen, who levied fuser 
on his commodities, for the purpose of maintaining a war which he 
disapproved of. It was most natural that a person who considered 
tax-gatherers as cxtorti"ii' and the soldiers, paid bv the taxes, as 
licensed murderers, should conceive the whole existing state of human 
affairs to be wrong; and it lie was conscious of talent, and the ]*ower 
of composition, he might, at the same time, naturally lancy that he 
was called upon to put it to right-. >.'■• • -pinion was so prevalent in 
France, and none passed more current among the admirers of 1 renth 
philosophy in Britain, as that the power of framing governments, and 
of administering them, ought to remain with persons ot literary attain¬ 
ment -; or, in other words, that those who can most easily and readily 
write books, arc therefore best qualified to govern states. Who¬ 
ever peruses the writings of the ingenious Madame tie btael, will 

perceive that she (one of the nm-t r. markable women certainly of her 

time) lived and died in the belief, that revolutions wero to be effected, 
and countries governed, by a proper succession of dever pamphlets. 

A nation which has long enjoyed the benefit ot a tree press, does not 
furnish so many believers in the omnipotence ot literary talent. Men 
are aware that every case may be argued on both sides, and seldom 

tender their assent to any proposition merely on account ol the stall 
With which it is advocated, or the art and humour withjrluchlit is 
illustrated. The writer was never one ot those who think that a 
good cause can suffer much by freo discussion, and though differing 
entirely Mb from hi- political and theological ten* to, admitted Mr. 
Bug, novels into the collection which he saj nntended, a, -rks ot 

^The satirical novel is a species of composition more adapted to con¬ 
firm those who hold similar opinions with the author, by affording 
Hum a triumph at the expense of their opponents, than to convince 

those who, tllcir minds Wing yetundec l l. may W 

or unpoiuilar person in etligy.caro little h.>w tar his dress and external 
anncnrn'ncc aJowaggeratc.i; and, in the arene way. it require* UtUe 
address ill an author, to draw bivad caricatures ot those whom le 
r. olid- is foes or to make specious and battering representations of 
31: he considers as friend-. They wlm look on the world with an 

triiVleatm • Which dusting,,, -hull. the upper or tower ranfe The 

highest and the lowest rank in society, are each infeed 
i irions uliarlv their own, nml their relative Situation -ems to 
illustrate the wisdom of the prayer. •'Give nathyioverty nor 
riches." But these peculiar propensities, wo thmk. wrU 1 
found considerably ddf, cut from the attribute, a>cnUd totW hj,h ; 
and lower elassi ■ by Mr. bage. In most case.-. \to mto**V** 
man res, mblw the giant ot the ancient roiiuuue o ch h> 
evil qualities were presumed trow his superior slalurw and ho •- 
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«,wmm*»*«*«•*-. t;V : ‘ v 

hm i'riMUontly voproscntoU tn ■ u«»y «f 

/ l - tiiilivi t un<I i.M» indent, to tn^uiK , ,| lt . u f 

uiv lot) ,i l(lllM .„t if:iirO»t WHICH cruiww AiU aTv 

}, V rant. and |n-rl»:i|*n >' lv ,,ral. I.. a-.'iiraU-ly. a" 

'• ' , .i. I .■v.-i, I., ill'- ■ " .... .... .1; ... 


’ y Vi7 ,1 is a want of ,11.1 'W or, U* »r ' • ..., ^ which 

*enoral fault is ft ' llis(lll -i. 1 ..| !■ 1 ll0 ,0 /®' 1 *.[. be d»- 
/I,,, ..xpoao their fortune, *"> Vrv .A* itliti-.m A.. . ^ 

bore, both of rank and - d"J® wl „, ,„ llv want sulhcient motives 

Spenser's Lake of IdleneBg.affo y , admiration ; a ml among 

t»‘r cxorlii.ii, io nttrmt at - " a ^fid, apathy »the *>» 

wl.. w\ rallwr despise than V HJ, j, 

dominating attribute. dosses, an existing in Britain, 

arc far IV,.... ^ -M-t- «»■•«» 

contrary, they arc discontented, ®. . the trai.-mnt 

jit“» “» 1 55 “r at U to «*■* n* 

cir. leol their pleasures ot tin -I i( , .imposed to think that 

the state of society most favoaral,lo to v^ue^may y 

fully sought amongst those who ily nl | , i ,ur and industry, 

neither sufficiently raised abovo t y ^ as lt ansei , 

to be satiated by the ready gratih^.. olovcry^ ^ aH to be 
nor so much depressed below . 5 _ or seduced bv the violeuco 

of temptations winch tna g , . Aym a broad line ot »listmc- 
Though we have thus endeavoured to draw ^a^.« f the ril . h an j the 

tion between the vices proper un Jerstand these w,,r<la in a rela- 

poor, the reader must be cautious to understanci w^^ ^ ^ ^ 

tive sense. For men are not in. _P. . tbeir wants and their 

amount of their means, W m FPoto the limits of his 

wishes. He who can adju. must escape from the tempta- 

iucome, how small soever , a - V,^ aiu i the rich man, who makes 
tions which most easily- thl . p^per distribution 

5 S 5 SM £ -^asSSSi- fj *r!r 

is peculiarly obnoxious. i;frt c i a<13e q in society, is not the 

only speculative enor m wbu» » | dan-erous tendency to slacken 

narratives. There is m his where perhaps, of all others, 

the reins of discipline upon a point, w Here, peiua[ 

society must be benefited by their curbing restraint. 

w 
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Fielding, Smollett, and other novelists, have with very indifferent 
taste, brought forward their heroes as rakes and debauchees, and 
treated with great lightness those breaches of morals, which are too 
commonly considered as venial in the male sex; put Bage has ex¬ 
tended, in some instances, that licence to the female sex, and seems 
at times even to sport with the ties of marriage, which is at once the 
institution of civil society most favourable to religion and good order, 
and that which, in its consequences, forms the most marked distinction 
between man and the lower animals. All the influence which women 
enjoy in society,—their right to the exercise of that maternal care 
which forms the first and most indelible species of education; the 
wholesome and mitigating restraint which they possess over the pas¬ 
sions of mankind; their power of protecting us when young, and 
cheering us when old,—depend so entirely upon their personal purity, 
and the charm which it casts around them, that to insinuate a doubt 
of its real value, is wilfully to remove the broadest corner-stone on 
which civil society rests, with all its benefits, and with all its comforts, 
it is true, we can easily conceive that a female like Miss Ross, in 
“ Barham Downs,” may fall under the arts of a seducer, under circum¬ 
stances so peculiar as to excite great compassion ; nor are we so rigid 
as to say, that such a person may not be restored to society, when lit r 
subsequent conduct shall have effaced recollection of her error. But 
she must return thither as a humble penitent, and has no title to sue 
out her pardon as a matter of right, and assume a place among the 
virtuous of her sex as if she had never fallen from her proper sphere. 
Her disgrace must not be considered as a trivial stain, which may be 
communicated by a husband as an exceeding good jest to his triend 
and correspondent; there must be, not penitence and reformation 
alone, but humiliation and abasement, in the recollection of her errors. 
This the laws of society demand even from the unfortunate; and to 
compromise further, would open a door to the most unbounded licen¬ 
tiousness. With this fault in principle is connected an indelicacy of 
expression frequently occurring in Bage’s novels, but which, though a 
gross error in point of taste, we consider as a matter of much less 

consequence than the former. 

Having adverted to this prominent error in Mr. Bage s theory of 
morals, we are compelled to remark, that his ideas respecting the male 
sex are not less inaccurate, considered as rules ot mental government, 
i hau the over-indulgence with which he seems to regaid female frailty* 
Hermsprong, whom lie produces as the ideal perfection ot humanity, is 
paraded as a man who, freed from all the nurse and all the priest has 
taught, steps forward on his path, without any religious or political 
restraint, as one who derives his own rules ot conduct from lus own 
breast* and avoids or resists all temptations ot evil passions, because 
his reason teaches him that they are attended with evil consequences* 
In the expressive words of our moral poet. W ovdsworth, be is 

A reasoning self-sufficient thing, 

An intellectual all-in-all. 


ROBERT, 
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■ <1 p fail' construction of 

B»t did Hnch a »» £«** '$»$ ; Slot f> JfjSS 3 

philosophy* an paltered tenor of »<■ j j...I 

hi,’own mason! a mdgo w h&h the human mu»d can 

.jr 

:lossov t 'rl...soacUonsto ? . I"< , *, 


Let each -dm- 

=»r,S I.; .,, .;. 

different ground, mc^pauit f 

committing it. . . bicct theologically; tin n.i’ ll . j 

We are not treating this pui >"\ b Ii«it we would reminu, 

present work excludes ^ g ' ' t | lusC ^bp, stand up iov t e ’ 
experiment has long since been tijed *1^0 jj. will scarce be 

denied, that in moral science■ « Y 1 light of our paths, 

unassisted Reason, now W*^.**** irvcy w l>at their -i o 

could possibly attain. V > ■ , human species, we shall see tha 

Ethics aid for the perfection have left behind them 

but a very few even of the 1 ^ t l j, doctrines. Some p 11 o 

such characters as tend to ln morality, showed a laudable 

example to their toUowers; and t . hl „, r by vanity, or the 

desire of preserving k .Jthese motives afford great 

founder of a sect; althoug where it is npt rendered easy by 

support to temperance^even WCgh tl , in „ ie stormy passions Rut 
advanced age, which of al)0ve all Lucian , show what 

the satires of Juvenal, of l tti on , ictetug> plato> Socrates, and 

slight effect the doctrmes ^ d followers; and how little mfluenc- 

Epicurus, produced on the 1 a , . tlje Academician, and thesei - 

the beard of the Stoic, the ’’P • \ d 1 non the sects which derived 

denied mortification of the Cymcvl W e shall find that 

these pretended despisers °J l detestable hypocrisy 

syss.’si * ‘ he lt “ 

wisdom and of right reason. restraint of philosophical 

*» *» ipw—° f c °” ,joct ' ,i ” 
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because those principles of religion, -which they affect to despise, have 
impressed on the public mind a system of moral feeling, unknown till 
the general prevalence of the Christian faith; but which; since its 
predominance, has so generally pervaded European society, that no 
pretender to innovation can directly disavow its influence, though he 
endeavours to show that the same results, which are recommended 
from the Christian pulpit, and practised by the Christian community, 
ini"ht bo reached by the unassisted efforts of that human reason to 
winch he counsels us to resign the sole regulation ot our morals. 

In short to oppose one authority in the same department to another, 
the reader is recinested to compare the character ot the philosophic 
Square in Tom Jones, with that of Bage’s philosophical heroes; and 
to consider Seriously whether a system of Ethics, founding an exclusive 
and paramount court in a man’s own bosom for the regulation of his 
own conduct, is likely to form a nohle, enlightened, and generous 
Character, influencing others by superior energy and faultless example; 
or whether it is not more likely, as in the observer of the rule ot right, 
to regulate morals according to temptation and to convenience, and to 
form a selfish, sophistical hypocrite, who, with morality always in his 
mouth, finds a perpetual apology for evading the practice ot absti¬ 
nence, when either passion or interest solicits him to indulgence. 

We do not mean to say, that, because Bage entertained erroneous 
notions, he therefore acted viciously. The history of his hie, so far as 
known to us, indicates a contrary course of conduct. It would seem, 
from his language, as we have already said, that he had been bred 
anion" the strict and benevolent sect ot Friends; and if their doctrines 
carried him some length in speculative error, lie certainly could derive 
nothin" from them to favour laxit y ot morals. In his fictitious works, 
the Quakers arc always brought forward in anumwMe point of view; 
and the characters of Arnold, and particularly of Miss Cailile, are 
admirable pictures of the union of talent, and even wit, with the 
peculiar mnnnovs and sentiments of th. interesting and priimti 
persons. But if not viei.ms himself, Bage s loading principles aw such 


i 


aft ctednmm,wpnid introduce vice into society^ in men of a fiercer 
mould they would lead to a very different line of conduct from ,1ns own ; 
and, such I . mg the case, it was the writers duty to point out the 

sorvhistrv on which they are founded. . , . . , ^ 

The works of Bage, abstrooted from the views againstwhich we hare 

, ndeavoured to nation the reader, are of high and decoded ment. i 
is scarce possible to read him without being amused, and, to a certain 
JeSSTi ucte,l. His whole efforts are turned t .1 

of human character; and, it must I wned, he posse. 1 a V" l > ‘ 

to it. The mere story of the novels seldom possesses much ratere . 
it is the conduct of liis personages, as thinking and speakin g b <-ing 3 , 

in which we ere ihterested; and, .itrary to the generel 

reader is seldom or never tempted to pass over the dialog!ie m or 
to continue the narrative. Tbo author deals occasionally mqmckgd 
improbable conversions, asin that of Sir George 0 . tti > *■ 


ROBERT 1U<U-'- 


mi 


». «a «.** to gmtojnt, «»a j* £ %*?£ 

haVepOBBCss'' 1 ! miU'll' knowlril",!' nl' 1 hat 

Q^^Z still more awkward caricature, and 1 .g ua o° ' vl ? ich 

he nuts in their mouths, not similar to any that has been poken mce 

WJiva of Babel. It is in detecting the internal working of a power- 
f i understanding, like that of Paracel me Holman, that Bage b powei 
XX “Site and great that power must be, considering now much 
more difficult it is to trace those varieties oi character which are formed 
r s uchworking, than merely to point out such as .the mind recc ives 
f/om the manners and customs of the country in which it has 11 ; 

A light ^ay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably through lag 
novels • and°when we are disposed to be angry at the worse 

S easeS good-humour of his style. We did not tlimk it proper 
to reiect the works of so eminent an author from this collection/ 
mcrefvon accoiint of speculative errors. We have done our best to 
nlace^a mark on these; and, as we are far from being ot opinion, 
lint the youngest and most thoughtless derive their serious opinions 
from productions of this nature, we leave them for our reader s am use¬ 
that a novelist, like the master of a puppet-snow, has Ins drama under 
his absolute authority, and shapes the events to favour his own 
opinions ; and that whether the Devil (lies away with 1 uncli, 01 Punch 
strangles the Devil, forms no real argument as to the compaiatn.. 
power of either one or other, but only indicates the special ph-aM.i 1 

the master ot the motion. 


* The Novelists’ library. 
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